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PREFACE 


In the course of my research on Aristotle's Poetics I came to the conclu- 
sion that an editio maior of its text was indispensable for the scholarly 
study of this difficult work. While as a classicist I felt competent to deal 
with the Greek and Latin traditions, I needed the cooperation of an 
orientalist, given the importance of the Syro-Arabic tradition. Dimitri 
Gutas agreed to undertake this time-consuming and difficult task: his 
work appears as Chapter Two and in the Graeco-Arabic Critical Appa- 
ratus and Commentary. For the rest of this book I am solely responsible. 
I wish to thank Gutas for his important contribution, his patience in 
answering my questions, and his insightful cooperation at all times. I 
also would like to acknowledge the help of Gerhard Endress in January 
2005, which decided me to seek the collaboration of an orientalist. 

For the sake of simplicity, I refer to Arabic and Syriac words without 
the diacritics in the transliteration. 

I am grateful to Nigel Wilson for his aid in obtaining copies, which 
were made around 1930, of the Oxford photostats of the Poetics part of 
codex Riccardianus 46. 

I also thank the staffs of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris and 
the Biblioteca Riccardiana in Florence for their unfailing courtesy, the 
Stanwood Cockey Lodge Foundation of Columbia University for helping 
to defray the cost of travel, and the anonymous referee for a number of 
suggestions. I am grateful to the staff of Butler Library for their help, 
especially to Karen Green and Mayra Melendez. 

Last but not least, I would like to express my gratitude to all the 
scholars, since the Renaissance to our days, whose work, whether I agree 
with it or not, has contributed to the study of the text of the Poetics. 


Leonardo Taran 
Columbia University 


PREFACE 


The last frontier in the preparation of critical editions of classical Greek 
texts in philosophy and the sciences is the full and proper utilization 
of their medieval Syriac and Arabic translations, which as a rule are 
primary witnesses that provide independent and ancient evidence. The 
Arabic translation of the Poetics has been known to exist for close to two 
centuries, and there have been repeated attempts to use this source by 
both classicists and orientalists, often working in tandem: Vahlen and 
Sachau, Immisch and Socin, Butcher and Margoliouth, Gudeman and 
Tkatsch, and Kassel and Walzer, to name the most prominent. The yield 
of these attempts has been relatively slight, however, but by their very 
shortcomings they have identified the problem areas. Most significantly, 
the Arabic translation has to be acknowledged as a primary witness 
for the text, with all its stemmatic implications, and its analysis, which 
requires sustained commitment and not merely ad hoc responsa, must 
be conducted, in depth and with greater caution and precision, on the 
original texts (Arabic and Syriac) and not on the basis of a translation to 
yet a fourth language. When Leonardo Taran asked me to provide such 
an analysis for an editio maior that he was preparing, I readily agreed to 
the collaboration both because of the intrinsic worth of the project and 
the desire to cross this frontier for Aristotelian editions, which has been 
long overdue. I am grateful to him for his initiative and vision, for his 
incisive and erudite discussions that helped my research and sharpened 
my focus, and for a most congenial collaboration. 

The essential document for the study of the Arabic translation of the 
Poetics is the unique Paris manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
2346 Arabe. I wish to acknowledge here with sincere gratitude the 
service to international learning performed by the authorities of this 
venerable institution by providing on their site (http://gallica.bnf-fr/), 
free of charge, digitized images of their manuscript holdings, including 
this magnificent document. Because of the superior quality of the images 
provided, I was able to determine with precision the readings of doubtful 
passages. 

Iam grateful to all my predecessors, and in particular to Margoliouth 
and Tkatsch, for the work which they accomplished and upon which I 
could build. All analysis of translations is difficult and complicated if the 
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objective is to divine from the target language the wording of the under- 
lying source text. It is particularly treacherous, uncertain, and frustrating 
when there is an intermediate translation, in this case Syriac, which is 
not extant. For their ready willingness to provide answers to questions, 
advice, and suggestions on sundry issues of morphology, grammar, and 
cultural context of the Syriac translation, I am indebted to my friends and 
colleagues in Arabic and Syriac studies, Sebastian Brock, Aaron Michael 
Butts, Alexander Treiger, Kevin van Bladel, and John W. Watt, to whom 
go my heartfelt thanks. All inaccuracies and expressions of uncertainty 
are mine, but they are attended by the hope that, thus localized, they can 
be an incentive to, and accordingly be corrected by, future scholarship 
when the philology of Greek into Syriac into Arabic will have reached 
higher levels of accuracy and sophistication. 


Dimitri Gutas 
New Haven, April 2011 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER ONE 


HISTORY OF THE TEXT OF THE POETICS 


In the last ten years, while studying the Poetics as the work of Aristotle 
the philosopher, I found that interpretation of some difficult passages 
suffered from the lack of an edition providing sufficient information 
about the primary witnesses to the text. I therefore decided to interrupt 
my work in order to produce such an edition of the Poetics. 

This chapter sets forth, among other things, the additional reasons 
that led me to do so. As pointed out in Chapter Three and in the 
Notes to the Text, the Poetics has suffered in its transmission more than 
any other authentic work of Aristotle, as is shown by the large num- 
ber of emendations a contemporary editor must adopt. The majority 
of such emendations dates from the time when the four primary wit- 
nesses to the text (cf. infra) were still unknown. For this and other rea- 
sons (cf. Chapter Three (k)), instead of simply citing emendations by the 
name of their author I precede that name with the abbreviation ci. for 
coniecit. Many of those emendations, however, could be called palmary, 
the result of divinatio at a time when the readings of the primary wit- 
nesses were not completely known. ‘The serious dislocations of the text 
are few, solved in many cases by likely conjectures or later supplied by 
the Arabic translation, e.g. Bernays’ dvwvupos at 1447b9. In short: the 
transmitted text of the Poetics, though inferior to that of other works 
in the Aristotelian corpus, required, unlike what was common in the 
twentieth century, to ascertain the readings of the primary witnesses 
while abiding by the rules of textual criticism and avoiding unneces- 
sary emendations. And this, although the Poetics is one of the works 
Aristotle did not publish, and in spite of Strabo’s unreliable story that 
Aristotle’s technical treatises were rediscovered in the first century BCE 
in a unique and very damaged exemplar which was then badly emended. 
Consequently I decided to devote part of my Introduction to the fate of 
Aristotle’s treatises from his own lifetime up to the presumptive time of 
the archetype of the Poetics. There is not enough evidence until the end 
of the Hellenistic age to deal with any individual work by itself; hence 
most of my analysis treats first the transmission of the whole corpus of 
Aristotle's technical writings. I also discuss in detail the reception and 
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history of the text of the Poetics from the fifteenth century to the present, 
since literary and philosophical interpretations often affected the con- 
stitution of the text. I occasionally explain, for the more general reader 
interested in Greek poetry, some terminology familiar to textual crit- 
ics. 


‘The Primary Witnesses. The Editor's Task. 
Some Miscellaneous Matters 


In 1953 was published the first critical edition of the Medieval Latin 
translation of the Poetics by William of Moerbeka or Moerbeke.' Since 
that date, therefore, the four primary witnesses to the text of the Poetics 
have been available to scholars and editors, and the knowledge that these 
four sources are the only primary ones? is even earlier than 1953, as 
we shall see. They are: 1) The codex Parisinus Graecus 1741 (= A), of 
about the middle or second part of the tenth century;? 2) The codex 
Riccardianus 46 (= B), generally dated to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, but more probably of the first half of the twelfth century;* 3) 
The Latin translation mentioned above (= Lat.);> and 4) The Syro-Arabic 
translation (= Syr. or Ar.).° Up to the present, the only critical edition of 
the text of the Poetics that has taken into account these four sources is the 
one Rudolph Kassel published in 1965.’ It is in many ways meritorious, 
and all students of this difficult work must be grateful to the editor. I have 


1 For this edition see the bibliography under Moerbeke (1953). I have used the revised 
edition by Minio-Paluello, cf. under Moerbeke (1968). On the two editions cf. section 7 
infra. On the translation itself cf. Chapter Three (b). 

2 A primary source is an extant MS or translation that does not depend on any other 
extant MS or translation. This does not mean that an ancient or medieval translation is in 
all instances equivalent to a Greek MS, for in many cases we are unable to reconstruct the 
Greek exemplars from which the translations were made. Cf. what is said in this section 
infra and also in Chapter Three. 

3 On Parisinus Graecus 1741, cf. Chapter Three (a). 

4 On Riccardianus 46, cf. Chapter Three (d). 

5 Cf. note 1 supra. 

® For full information about the Syriac and Arabic translations cf. Gutas’ discussion 
in Chapter Two. Cf. also the remarks in Chapter Three (f) for my evaluation of the 
contribution these translations make to the text of the Poetics. 

7 In the series Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. In a later reprint of 
Kassel’s text included in Lucas (1968), what was probably a printer’s accidental omission 
of yd after xai in 24, 1459b10 has been corrected. Kassel’s text was reprinted in Lucas 
(1968) without his Introduction. 
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myself learned much from it; but, for reasons that will be discussed later, 
I believe it is not sufficiently informative and reliable for the scholarly 
study of the Poetics. 

In saying that this is the only critical edition hitherto published, I 
am using the terms “edition” and “critical” in their very strict schol- 
arly sense.’ A critical edition of the Poetics requires the editor to study 
the transmission of the text from Aristotle to the present, to determine 
what the primary witnesses are,'° to collate them, establish the text, and 
fully report the readings of the primary MSS in the critical apparatus. 
In the case of the Poetics the primary witnesses are two Greek MSS, A 
and B, and two translations, a Latin one and an Arabic translation from 
the Syriac, a quotation from the latter, and some other information to 
be gathered from later Arabic, and perhaps also Syriac, authors." These 
two translations of the Poetics are not equivalent to Greek MSS, and they 
present peculiar, though quite different, problems when we try to recon- 
struct their respective Greek models.” In many cases even if we cannot 
exactly reconstruct those models, their readings must be reported when 
the text of the Greek MSS is itself uncertain or corrupt.'* Unfortunately, 
Kassel too readily dismissed the full extent of the contribution the two 
translations make to the establishment of, and the difficulties presented 
by, the text of the Poetics.'‘ In the case of the Syro-Arabic translation he 
relied mainly on the work of Tkatsch, which is not entirely satisfactory.’ 
For the reports and the elucidation of the Syriac and Arabic readings 
Gutas provides in the second chapter of this Introduction an account of 
the Poetics in Syriac and Arabic, and later (after my own Notes to the 
Text) a detailed apparatus and commentary when needed. I have myself 


8 | discuss Kassel’s edition in Chapter Three (/). 

° The minimum requirements of a critical edition of any classical text are two: 1) A 
text with a full critical apparatus that includes the readings of all the primary witnesses; 
2) An introductory account that presents the evidence and the arguments on the basis 
of which the primary witnesses have been selected. However, sometimes the editor’s 
Introduction must discuss additional items, as I have done in the case of the Poetics. 

10 On what is a primary witness of a text cf. note 2 supra. 

4 Cf. Gutas’ account in Chapter Two. 

2 The Latin translation by Moerbeke goes back to a Greek MS called ®. The Syro- 
Arabic translation, to a Greek MS called X. In some instances we have readings from an 
additional Greek MS or source called . Cf. Gutas, Chapter Two. 

13 Among other reasons because sometimes the translations may help in understand- 
ing what went wrong and thereby contribute to the solution of the problem. 

4 Cf. the third chapter of this Introduction. 

15 Cf. Tkatsch I (1928), II (1932). Cf. Gutas in Chapter Two. 
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thoroughly studied the Latin translation and obtained some important 
results for the establishment of the Greek text and of its transmission. 
Editions earlier than Kassel’s have not provided texts that can be called 
critical;'® and the so-called editions later than Kassel’s have either relied 
on his reports of the manuscript readings” or have been rather extrava- 
gant.'* Nor have the reviews of Kassel’s edition contributed much to the 
text of the Poetics.” 

From the viewpoint of its text, there are two requirements for the 
scholarly study of the Poetics. First, an editio maior which would enable 
the scholar to evaluate the characteristics of the primary witnesses as a 
whole, and also the contributions of each witness to the establishment 
and understanding of specific readings, as well as to the detection of 
errors, corruptions, etc.”° Second, the edition must provide an introduc- 
tory account of the transmission of the text through the many centuries 
which have elapsed from Aristotle’s time to our own. I have added, after 
the Greek text with critical apparatus, a section entitled Notes to the Text, 
the main purpose of which is to explain many of my editorial decisions 
and to discuss the views of other scholars. This section, an essential part 
of my edition, also includes supplementary material to the critical appa- 
ratus. It is not a commentary on the Poetics, but of course that could 
not always be avoided, since after all the solutions to some textual prob- 
lems necessarily involve what the editor thinks Aristotle was trying to 
say. Thus, most of the Notes should actually be part of a scholarly com- 
mentary on the Poetics.” 

The editor of Greek classical texts must have a general knowledge of 
their transmission throughout the many centuries that separate their 
authors from the present time.” Expertise in the disciplines of paleo- 
graphy, textual criticism, and editorial technique is also necessary, as well 
as a thorough knowledge of the author and of the work one is editing. 
The first task is then to determine what are the primary witnesses to 
the text.* (Some texts depend on a single extant MS, but such is not 


16 Because they have not given a full account of the four sources described above. 

1” Cf. e.g. the editions by Halliwell (1995) and by Pesce (2000). 

18 So for example the edition by Gallavotti (1974). Cf. Chapter Three (j). 

'9 Cf. Chapter Three (j). 

20 Cf. Chapter Three. 

21 Cf. the more detailed introduction to the Notes to the Text. 

22 ‘The principles of editorial technique are the same for classical Greek as for Latin 
texts, but the problems of transmission are quite different. 

3 Cf. note 2 supra. 
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the case of the Poetics.) During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
several scholars acquired such a knowledge of the Poetics, in different 
stages.** Next, an editor must carefully collate and study the primary 
witnesses and, from the information they provide, try to determine 
whether or not there was an archetype® from which all the primary 
witnesses ultimately descend, or whether the recension is an open one.” 
An archetype requires that there be several significant mistakes” in all 
the primary witnesses, supporting the inference that they all go back toa 
common source. In the case of the Poetics it has been generally supposed 
that there was an archetype: in Chapter Three I offer proof of this which, 
so far as I know, has not been provided before.”* There are of course 
many instances in which the reconstruction of the specific readings of the 
archetype is not entirely certain or cannot even be ascertained with good 
probability. In addition, there are instances where the archetype itself is 
corrupt or has been interpolated.” In such cases, from our knowledge of 
the author and of the context,” we must try to reconstruct by inference 
what he is likely to have written, or declare the text of the passage 
in question irremediably corrupt or interpolated.*! Even when we can 
reconstruct the archetype, it is not always easy to go back through it 
to what the author probably wrote. In the case of the Poetics, at least 
seven and perhaps as many as nine centuries separate its archetype from 
Aristotle.” 

In this Introduction I have discussed in Chapter One the transmission 
of the text of the Poetics from Aristotle to the present, and only then, 
in Chapter Three, dealt with the manuscript evidence: it is important 
that the reader be acquainted with the vicissitudes of the text through 
the ages before evaluating the work done on the text itself. For practical 


24 Cf. sections 6) and 7) of this chapter. 

5 Strictly speaking, the archetype is the MS, extant or not, from which, directly or 
indirectly, all the extant MSS, relevant translations, etc. depend. 

26 The recension is open when it is not possible, due to a lack of common significant 
mistakes, to trace back all the primary witnesses to an archetype. 

27 Significant mistakes are those that are unlikely to occur in two or more MSS 
independently of one another. It is the essential principle that permits us to relate two 
or more witnesses to a common source. 

8 Cf. Chapter Three (g). 

° Cf. Chapter Three (g). 

30 The context may be a word, a sentence, a whole paragraph or chapter, or even our 
general conception of what the author’s thought in the Poetics was. 

31 Cf. Chapter Three (g). 

32 On the approximate time of the completion of the archetype cf. this chapter, section 
3). 
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considerations I have divided the transmission of the Poetics into the 
following seven periods: 1) The Poetics and its Place among Aristotle’s 
Works. The Availability of Aristotle's Scholarly Treatises during his Life- 
time and those of Theophrastus and Eudemus. 2) From the Deaths of 
Theophrastus and Eudemus until the End of the First Century cE. 3) 
From the Second Century cE to the Poetics’ Archetype. 4) From the 
Ninth to the Fourteenth Century. 5) From the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century. 6) The Nineteenth Century. 7) From the Twentieth Century to 
the Present.* 

Our information for the transmission of the Poetics is rather scarce, 
especially for the period between Aristotle's lifetime and the dates of our 
primary witnesses, tenth to twelfth centuries. This makes it all the more 
important to ascertain the few facts that are still available, and to examine 
critically some of the more influential unsubstantiated hypotheses and 
theories that have been formulated; for they, sooner rather than later, 
have led to misinterpretation of the text and of the thought. Paul Shorey 
more than once said that classical scholarship has suffered from two main 
shortcomings: the formulation of hypotheses on the basis of insufficient 
facts, and the confusion of hypothesis with fact. Unfortunately, some of 
the work done on the Poetics, both on the text and on its interpretation, 
has these shortcomings. It is therefore important to distinguish between 
wildly speculative hypotheses and the genuine progress made since the 
Renaissance to the present. 

It is now standard practice to refer to any work included in the Aris- 
totelian corpus of scholarly treatises or writings™ by the pages, columns, 
and line numbers of the edition produced by Immanuel Bekker for the 
Berlin Academy in 1831. (However, not all the works included either 
in Bekker’s edition or in some important MSS are necessarily authen- 
tic works of Aristotle,* though the Poetics certainly is.) I have followed 
here this convenient custom as much as possible. Some modifications 
are necessary, because Bekker in his edition was not able to utilize all the 


33 Of course some nineteenth century scholars, e.g. Vahlen, Bywater, and Margoliouth, 
published also in the twentieth century. 

34 T call “scholarly or technical treatises or writings” the extant and genuine works of 
Aristotle now included in Bekker’s edition, e.g. De Interpretatione, Topics, De Caelo, etc. in 
order to distinguish them from those works, now extant only in fragmentary form, that 
Aristotle himself published. For more details about the three kinds of works Aristotle 
produced cf. the next section of this chapter. 

35 For example, the so-called Rhetorica ad Alexandrum is not, nor are the Problemata. 
On the latter in relation to the Poetics cf. my note on 1455a32-33. 
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primary witnesses available to us, and so at times single words or lines 
needed to be inserted by later editors both in the case of the Poetics and 
in that of other Aristotelian treatises. The same thing has happened when 
an editor, for textual or conjectural evidence or reasons, has had to add 
words or sentences to the text printed by Bekker: this forces the editor to 
modify Bekker’s lines in a forward direction.* Hence, like other editors 
of Aristotle including Kassel, I have had to add line numbers to those 
of Bekker; I have followed the standard custom of repeating the previous 
line number and of adding a superscript 1, 2, etc. The most notorious case 
in the Poetics—but there are other instances—is the passage 16, 1455a14- 
14’: here A (and all the other Greek MSS except B, which directly or 
indirectly depend on A)” plus the Latin translation, both of which ulti- 
mately go back to a common ancestor, I,** have omitted two lines of the 
text by the frequent mistake of homoioteleuton (td td&ov ... td tdEov).*° 
The omitted words have been preserved both by B and by the Arabic 
translation. In the case of the Poetics, Bekker’s edition of the text is not of 
intrinsic importance. For that reason, and also because the Oxford edi- 
tions of Bywater and of Kassel have become standard, I have adopted the 
layout of their text. This implies occasional discrepancies with Bekker’s 
lines, e.g. at 1452a6-10. 

Though the division of the Poetics into chapters is modern and does 
not go back to Aristotle himself, to Antiquity, or to the Byzantine period, 
I have preserved it for practical reasons: it enables the reader to deter- 
mine at once the location of a given passage within its context; it facil- 
itates the task of students and scholars by allowing them to abbreviate 
references: for example, it is standard practice and quite correct to refer 
to the first five chapters as introductory to Aristotle's main concerns in 
the extant Poetics, his theory of Tragedy and of Epic. The chapter division 
is not perfect* but is generally accurate and, in many cases, implied by 


36 Thave followed the standard practice of classical editors of leaving in the text, within 
square brackets, a word or words considered to have been interpolated. This has the 
practical advantage of avoiding a backward revision of Bekker’s lines. However, the word 
or words in question must be preserved in all or in some of the primary Greek MSS. 

37 Cf. section 5) of this chapter. 

38 Cf. Chapter Three (c). 

3° In such a case the scribes’ eyes go from the same (or, in some cases, the similar) 
word or words to the same, and so he omits the intervening word or words. This kind 
of mistake can occur to two or more scribes independently of one another. Therefore, it 
is not a significant mistake and cannot by itself help us in classifying MSS. Cf. note 27 
supra. 

40 Cf. e.g. 1451b33-1452a11 in chapter 9. 
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Aristotle himself. At the very least it goes back to the edition of Daniel 
Heinsius, published in 1611, motivated perhaps in part by his attempt 
to change in a very substantial way the order in which our MSS have 
transmitted the Poetics.” 

The question of the Poetics’ division into chapters, like other edito- 
rial decisions taken for the practical reasons mentioned above, should 
remind us that a modern edition of an ancient Greek work is not the text 
closest to what any ancient author, including Aristotle, wrote* but only 
an interpretation of what he did write. If the purpose of editions of classi- 
cal Greek authors“ had been to produce Greek texts as close as possible 
to what the author wrote, then in the case of the Poetics we should have 
to print one entirely written in majuscules, without word separation, and 
with no accents and breathings, for we know that literary works* were 
then written in majuscules and in scriptio continua: though some signs 
of punctuation seem to have existed already before the Hellenistic age,” 
there was no systematic punctuation of literary texts, even poetic ones, 
during the centuries that go from the Hellenistic age till the end of the 
eighth century cE."’Accents* appear to have been written first by Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium (ca. 257-180), the fourth head of the Alexandrian 
library; written breathings are probably later, but accents and breath- 
ings were used very sporadically, not in systematic fashion, and mostly 
in the case of poetic texts. This situation changed drastically beginning 
with the early part of the ninth century cE. We may conjecture with good 
probability that a decision was then made to transliterate the texts of the 


4. Cf. e.g. the formulaic passages in 1, 1447b28-29; 2, 1448a16-20; 3, 1448b2-3, etc. 

” Against Heinsius’ and others’ attempts to change drastically the order of exposition 
in our primary witnesses cf. Bywater, pp. xix—xx. 

* It is important to mention this because frequently in books on textual criticism we 
read that the task of textual criticism and edition is to produce a text as close as possible 
to what the author wrote. 

44 By classical Greek authors here I mean writers who produced their works before 
the process of transliteration into calligraphic minuscule that happened beginning with 
the ninth century cE. Cf. note 50 infra. 

45 T mean to distinguish such texts from documents of all sorts. But within literary 
texts I include history, rhetoric, philosophy, religion, science, etc. 

46 Cf. Pfeiffer, pp. 178-181, a fundamental discussion of all the issues mentioned in 
the rest of this paragraph. Pfeiffer clearly distinguishes the question of punctuation from 
that of accentuation. 

47 Cf. Pfeiffer, pp. 178-180 (top). 

48 Cf. Pfeiffer, pp. 180-181. 

4 Cf. Pfeiffer, p. 172. 
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Greek authors that continued to be copied into a new calligraphic minus- 
cule Greek script.*° Now words were separated and provided with accents 
and breathings; punctuation too was added. In general, the early scribes 
who accomplished this difficult task were well trained; later scribes less 
so. On the whole, they performed their task fairly well but sometimes 
they made mistakes, and so it is legitimate for a scholar today to mod- 
ify the word division in order to achieve better sense. The same is the 
case with accents. The authority of scribes in the matter of breathings 
and punctuation is of even less importance. In addition, we must keep in 
mind that the book form in use in Aristotle's time was the papyrus roll.*! 

This is an edition of the Poetics as it is extant in the manuscript 
evidence that has come down to us. I have therefore not listed passages 
appearing in later authors that may contribute or not to our knowledge of 
Aristotle’s theory of Comedy and of Catharsis beyond what is said about 
these topics in the extant Poetics. Several scholars have assumed that such 
later authors still had some form of access to—or information about— 
the lost second book of the Poetics: these are questions which I plan to 
discuss elsewhere. Finally, dates BcE are usually given without further 
specification. Other dates, when necessary for clarity’s sake, are specified 
as CE. 


1. The Poetics and Its Place among Aristotle's Works. 
The Availability of Aristotle’s Scholarly Treatises during His 
Lifetime and Those of Theophrastus and Eudemus 


In the preceding section, the Poetics was called one of Aristotle’s scholarly 
treatises or writings. To clarify the meaning and the implications of this, 
something must be said about Aristotle’s life and the kind of works he 
wrote. This is essential both for an editor of any Aristotelian treatise 
and for a scholar interested in the interpretation of Aristotle’s works, 
especially the Poetics. One must consider the availability of Aristotle’s 
scholarly treatises as a whole, since there is not enough evidence to 


°° This transliteration of Greek literary texts resulted in the loss of many works which 
were still extant: texts not transliterated mostly disappeared, since they were no longer 
copied. 

51 Only gradually, beginning with the second century cg, were the works of earlier 
authors transcribed into codices. For recent information on ancient books cf. W.A. John- 
son (2009), pp. 256-281. 
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discuss that of any individual treatise from his lifetime until the end of 
the Hellenistic age. Finally, throughout this and the following section 
we must keep in mind that the terminology used by ancient authors in 
connection with Aristotle's scholarly writings changed drastically over 
time, a point which is often disregarded. 

We do not know as much as we could wish, and the surviving data 
are of difficult interpretation; this requires us to discuss the ancient evi- 
dence still extant. Besides writing relevant introductions and comments, 
I. Diiring has collected the Graeco-Latin material in his book Aristotle in 
the Ancient Biographical Tradition (= Diiring). This is an important work, 
indispensable indeed for research in the area, but readers should be aware 
of some of its shortcomings: First, the section where Diiring collects the 
evidence extant in Syriac and Arabic texts is not reliable.’ Secondly, in 
many cases it has been superseded by new evidence, new translations, 
and interpretations, as we shall see. Thirdly, Diiring, though rightly crit- 
ical of other scholars’ interpretations, puts forward some highly specula- 
tive views as if they were facts. Naturally I will refer also to other relevant 
publications earlier and later than Diiring’s. 

For our purposes here, these are the significant dates of Aristotle’s life. 
(More will be presently said about them in relation to the Poetics.) 


384 Aristotle was born in Stagira, in the peninsula of Chalcidice, Mace- 
donia. 

367-366 At seventeen or eighteen he entered Plato's Academy. 

348-347 At Platos death, he went with Xenocrates™ to Assos, to the court of 
Hermias, ruler of Atarneus and Assos, where he spent three years. 


52 For an excellent analysis of the Syriac and Arabic material about Aristotle’s life and 
works cf. Gutas (1968), pp. 15-36. For his criticism of Diiring and others cf. especially 
pp. 15-18 with the notes on pp. 32-34. Cf. also Daiber (1988), p. 130. 

3 For the chronology of Aristotle's life cf. the texts and discussions in Diiring, pp. 249- 
262. They should be read with the comments of O. Gigon, “Interpretationen zu den 
antiken Aristoteles-Viten,” MH 15 (1958), pp. 147-193; cf. also his review of Diiring’s 
book in GGA 212 (1958), pp. 1-19. The main sources for Aristotle’s chronology are: 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ad Ammaeum c. 5 (pp. 727-728 = pp. 262-263 [Usener- 
Radermacher]), and Diogenes Laertius V, 9-10. The two go ultimately back to Apol- 
lodorus of Athens’ Chronicle (second century BCE). Cf. Jacoby (1902) and FGH, Nr. 
244, Diiring, p. 253 (top), Pfeiffer, pp. 253-266. It is possible that Apollodorus himself 
depends on Philochorus (fourth century BCE). 

54 Xenocrates went with Aristotle to the court of Hermias at the latter’s invitation (cf. 
Strabo, Geography XIU, 1, 57 [610]). Therefore it can hardly be the case that Aristotle left 
the Academy because Plato was succeeded by Speusippus, “who represented a tendency 
of Platonism repugnant to Aristotle, its tendency to ‘turn philosophy into mathematics,” 
as Ross, Oxford Classical Dictionary’, p. 114 b says. Moreover, Ross has misinterpreted 
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345-344 He moved to Mitylene with Theophrastus, a native of the island. 

343-342 Invited by Philip of Macedon to be the tutor of Alexander, he went to 
Pella with Theophrastus. At the time Alexander was thirteen years 
old. 

335-334 Soon after the death of Philip, Aristotle returned to Athens and 
taught at the Lyceum,® one of the three gymnasia of the city. 


323 On the death of Alexander, a charge of impiety being brought 
against him® caused Aristotle to withdraw to Chalcis. 
322 Aristotle died at Chalcis. 


Scholarly opinion has divided the whole of Aristotle's literary output into 
three classes: 1) A group of works of diverse nature which Aristotle is 
said to have published; 2) The technical treatises now included in the 
corpus of his scholarly writings, which were undoubtedly used also for 
his school-lectures. (More about this infra.); 3) A group of collections of 
data and of memoranda, or notes, intended to be used as materials for 
his scholarly treatises. The works included in the first and third categories 
are no longer extant” but in some cases we still can derive fragmentary 
information from Aristotle himself, from the ancient lists of his writings, 
and from quotations, paraphrases, later references, etc.** Here we need to 
discuss only the first two categories. 


Aristotle, Metaphysics 992a32-33 (dd yéyove Ta Labhata tois vov H piAogogia), as his 
commentary on 992a33 shows: here toi¢ vv are those who like Plato believe in the 
separate existence of ideas (cf. 992a24-b1), and not Speusippus, since he had substituted 
numbers for Plato's ideas, cf. Taran, Speusippus, p. 459. Finally, even at the time of 
the election of Xenocrates to succeed Speusippus as head of the Academy in 339- 
338, Aristotle was still considered to be a member of the Academy. Cf. Acad. Philos. 
Index Herculanensis, cols. V1, 41-VII, 14 (Mekler) = Speusippus T 2, lines 14-31 in my 
Speusippus, with my remarks on pp. 7 and 206-207. But to be a member of the Academy 
did not mean to accept Plato’s doctrine of the ideas, etc. On the nature of the early 
Academy cf. Cherniss, Riddle, pp. 60-85 and 99-103. 

55 Our earliest sources say that Aristotle taught at the Lyceum, not that he founded a 
school with its own building. Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ad Ammaeum c. 5, p. 728 = 
p. 263, 7 (Usener-Radermacher): éoyoAatev év Avxeiw etdv Sadexa; Diogenes Laertius V, 
10: xal év Avxeiw cyoAdoat ty Tela mpd¢ tots Séxa. The two passages go back either to 
Philochorus (fourth century BcE) or to Apollodorus of Athens (second century). The 
earliest statement to the effect that Aristotle built a school (i.e. a building) at the Lyceum 
appears in Clement of Alexandria, Stromata I, 63, 4 = p. 40, 9-11 (Stahlin): napa TAdtwvt 
"AplototeAs gldocognaag peteAOwv cig to Adxetov xtiZet THY TMEepInatyTUay aipeow. Cf. 
Diring, p. 260. 

5° Cf. Diogenes Laertius V, 5-6 with Diiring, p. 59. 

°7 The Athenaion Politeia, extant (with gaps) in papyri, given its style and contents, 
belongs perhaps to the third kind of Aristotelian writings. 

58 There is no need to discuss other works ascribed to Aristotle, such as poems, letters, 
etc. 
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The extant evidence to determine what kinds of works Aristotle wrote 
is: 1) References and cross-references found in Aristotle's scholarly trea- 
tises; 2) Ancient lists of his writings; 3) Fragmentary remains of his lost 
works; 4) References by later authors to the kind of works Aristotle was 
supposed to have written. Discussion of the last two topics need not con- 
cern us here. 

Let us begin with the three ancient lists of Aristotle’s writings:® that 
in Diogenes Laertius V, 21-27, which is part of his life of Aristotle; 
the catalogue extant in the Vita Hesychii; and the list extant in the life 
of Aristotle by a certain Ptolemy, most probably a Neoplatonist, whose 
biography exists in Arabic translation. These three lists P. Moraux studied 
in his important but speculative monograph Les listes anciennes des 
ouvrages dAristote (= Moraux, 1951), and the texts appear in Diiring.! 
However, in the case of the Ptolemy list Diiring was not aware of the 
existence of the Arabic translation of Ptolemy’s life of Aristotle, just as 
Moraux himself was not.” This translation has not yet been published 
nor turned in its entirety into a modern language. But the introductory 
letter to Gallus and the list of Aristotle’s writings have been edited and 
translated into German with notes by Christel Hein (1985), who has 
also provided what can be gathered about Ptolemy’s book from two 


°° Each of the three lists presents problems which cannot be discussed here. I limit my 
comments to the inferences that can be drawn for the purposes of this chapter. 

6° Cf. the review of this book by G. Verbeke = Verbeke (1952). He rightly points out 
Moraux’s speculative bent in trying to solve too many questions about which the extant 
evidence is insufficient. 

61 For a convenient, annotated text of the two Greek lists, with brief comments, cf. 
Diiring, pp. 41-50, 67-69, 83-89, 90-92. For the lists in Diogenes Laertius I have also 
checked the readings as given in Marcovich’s edition. For the text of the Ptolemy list cf. 
the text above that follows this note. 

® Diring in his 1957 book, Moraux (1951), and even Moraux (1973) are unaware of 
the existence of Ptolemy’s Life of Aristotle in Arabic translation. They both wrongly think, 
like Baumstark, that the Arabs had only an abridged recension of Ptolemy's Life, which 
is refuted by Gutas (1986), pp. 17-18 with nn. 10-17 (on pp. 33-34). Dtiring (1971), 
pp. 264-269 offers a translation with some comments of the dedication to Gallus and 
the Introduction: for criticism cf. Gutas, op. cit., p. 18. The unique MS of the Arabic 
translation of Ptolemy's Life was discovered in Istanbul by H. Ritter, cf. Gutas, op. cit., 
p. 23 with n. 32 (on p. 35). For the rest of Ptolemy’s Life cf. Gutas, op. cit., p. 23 with 
nn. 33-34 (on p. 35). 

6 For the Arabic text and the German translation of the introductory letter to Gallus 
cf. Hein (1985), pp. 416-419. When Diiring published his 1957 book he did not know 
of the existence of the Arabic translation of Ptolemy's biography of Aristotle but later 
he became aware of it, cf. Diiring (1971), pp. 264-269. He considered the opening, 
dedicatory letter to Gallus on the basis of Bernhard Lewin’s translation. However, Diiring 
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Arabic authors who used it, including the list: Ibn al-Qifti (d. 1248) 
and Ibn-Abi-Usaibia (d. 1270). In the case of al-Qifti, the original is not 
extant; there is only a summary of his work by al-Zawzani.™ In addition 
to Hein’s translation and notes, Gutas translated several passages for me. 
My references to the catalogues in al-Qifti and Ibn-Abi-Usaibia are based 
on Hein and particularly on Baumstark (1900). 

These three lists present to the modern interpreter difficult problems 
which more often than not cannot be solved with reasonable certainty. 
The earliest list is preserved by Diogenes Laertius. It has been claimed 
that it goes back to Ariston of Ceos (Moraux), who succeeded Lyco, 
ca. 225 BCE, as head of the Peripatos, or to Hermippus of Smyrna, called 
“the Callimachean” (so Diiring, and many other scholars before and 
after him). Though we need not decide this issue here, I believe the 
latter opinion to be right. Therefore, the likelihood is that the list in 
Diogenes Laertius reproduces the record of some library; in any case, 
it was most probably drawn up during the third century Bce. There is 
evidence that Diogenes himself had access to Aristotle’s scholarly trea- 
tises in an edition different from the one which the list exhibits. In 
Diogenes list we find no evidence of the later arrangement of the Aris- 
totelian corpus generally ascribed to Andronicus of Rhodes (first cen- 
tury BCE);% for example, there is in it no separate work called “Meta- 
physics, though we do recognize a few individual treatises, some of 
which were later rearranged by Andronicus or someone else. In short, 
whereas Diogenes is to be dated in all probability to the third century cx, 
the list of Aristotle's writings he has preserved goes back to the third cen- 
tury BCE. 


still maintains that the Ptolemy catalogue practically reproduces Andronicus’ Pinax and 
denies the truth of Ptolemy’s statement that at the time of writing his biography of 
Aristotle he did not have at his disposal Andronicus’ work. 

64 On all the Aristotelian material in Syriac and Arabic biographical authors cf. Gutas 
(1986). 

6° Thus Diogenes Laertius in V, 21 says: dd xal év TH EBSdum tHv "HOixdv eott of 
a saying that is in Eth. Nic. IX. 10, 1171a15-16 and more exactly in Eth. Eud. H, 12. 
1245b20-21 (i.e. in Book IV or, counting A, E, Z as belonging to Eth. Eud., in Book VII). 
From this it appears that Diogenes Laertius (or his source here) first, considered A, E, 
Z as books of Eth. Eud. and, secondly, knew as “the Ethics” the Eudemian Ethics. This 
is further significant because in the subsequent catalogue of Aristotle's works the only 
“Ethics” is H@ucdv a’, 8’, y', 8’, €’ (V. 23), which in the usual view would be “Ethics in five 
books,” possibly our Eth. Eud. without A, E, Z. In any case this proves that the catalogue 
given by Diogenes does not accord with the text of Aristotle he knew. 

6° For Andronicus cf. the next section. 
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Next we must consider the list preserved in the Vita Hesychii, in all 
likelihood an epitome from the Onomatologos of Hesychius of Miletus, 
who lived in the sixth century cz.” This list is puzzling for more than 
one reason, but here we need only be concerned with the fact that it is a 
complex document. The first 139 titles are somewhat parallel to those in 
Diogenes,® but in titles 148-158 we find some of the “Andronicean” trea- 
tises,® as well as many other titles which are absent from Diogenes list.” 
Concerning the items that find parallelism in Diogenes, two hypotheses 
have been suggested: (a) that Hesychius list in its first 139 titles depends 
on that of Diogenes (Moraux); (b) that Hesychius had access to the same 
materials as the author (or authors?) of the Diogenes list. Be that as it 
may, there can be little doubt that in the first section, titles 1-139, there 
are later interpolations. 

The Ptolemy list, extant in the MS Aya Sophia 4833, is now published 
by Hein (1985), as we saw above. (In this MS Aristotle's works are 
numbered. It is these numbers that Hein reproduces and to which I 
refer.) The Ptolemy who authored the Vita Aristotelis was undoubtedly 
a Neoplatonist,” certainly younger than Porphyry (232/3 - ca. 305), if 
he was a contemporary of him, but he might have lived later. In extant 
Greek authors he is mentioned only by late scholars of the Alexandrian 
school of Neoplatonism. He was certainly not Ptolomeus Chenos nor any 
other Ptolemy known to us; the Arabs call him Ptolemy al-Gharib, “the 
Unknown’ or “the Foreigner.” His list most probably has some relation 


67 Cf. H. Schulz, “Hesychios 10,” RE VIII, 2 (1913), cols. 1322, 4-1327, 46, esp. 1323, 
29 ff. 

68 Nevertheless, there are obvious interpolations in this section. For example, pace 
Jaeger and Moraux, #111 Metagvoweé x’ is probably an interpolation, and so is #110 
Pvaixav Ay’ xata otorysiov. 

© Cf. Diiring, p. 87. 

70 Cf. titles Nrs. 159-197. 

71 This is shown, inter alia, by his very arrangement of Aristotle’s works (n.b. that 
he places the ethical works after the logical ones, just as Porphyry does with Plotinus’ 
Enneads) and also by his references to topics characteristic of the late Neoplatonic Intro- 
ductions to Aristotle and classifications of his works. On the Neoplatonic “Introductions” 
to Aristotle, cf. Westerink (1962), pp. XXVI-XXVII; Hadot (1987), pp. 249-285. 

7 Since some critics have expressed doubt about the accuracy of the transcription 
of the name Ptolemy in the case of the Vita Aristotelis, 1 cite the following private 
communication by Gutas: “The name Ptolemy is well attested both in the unique MS 
preserving the work directly, and also indirectly in the citations of parts of Ptolemy’s Vita 
and Pinax in the biographical dictionaries of Ibn-an-Nadim (the Fihrist, 10th century), 
Ibn-Abi-Usaybia and Ibn-al-Qifti (mid-13th century for both). They call him Ptolemy 
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to the catalogue of Aristotle’s writings made by Andronicus, but despite 
Diiring, it certainly does not reproduce exactly Andronicus list. 

In Diogenes list, the Poetics is number 83: Ilpwypateta teyvys momti- 
xs #’ 8’; in Hesychius, it is number 75: Téyvys momtixyes 8’; in Ptolemy’s, 
the Poetics followed by the Rhetoric are both number 38: Teywys momtixys 
8’ and then Téyvys pyntopixis y’. We see then that already in the third cen- 
tury BCE the Poetics is listed as being in two books. So far as the Rhetoric is 
concerned, in Diogenes it is number 78 and is listed as being in two books 
(Téxvng pytopudijc a’ 8’); in Hesychius, the Rhetoric is number 72 and 
listed as being in three books (Téyvyg pyntopixys y’), and so too in Ptolemy, 
as we saw. In all three lists the Poetics and the Rhetoric appear among the 
scholarly treatises, after a first section which includes the works Aristotle 
himself published (cf. below). The order of the Ptolemy list is interesting 
because, pace Moraux and others, it coincides in part with Aristotle’s own 
cross-references, as we shall presently see. There is also an important dif- 
ference between Diogenes’ list and Hesychius’ concerning the Rhetoric: 
the latter has it in three books, the former in two, and in number 87 a 
Tlepi AcEews in two books; this is significant since Diels has shown that 
what is now the third book of the Rhetoric was originally a separate trea- 
tise epi AeEewe.’’ In short, Hesychius’ list, somewhat parallel to that in 
Diogenes, exhibits a later arrangement of the Rhetoric. 

Perhaps the most important discussion for this section is that concern- 
ing Aristotle’s references and cross-references to his own works in his 
scholarly treatises, especially because overreaching and often unfounded 
inferences have been drawn from them.” It is generally admitted that 
Aristotle published the writings in the first category, but not those in the 
second, the technical or scholarly treatises. (It is likely that most or all of 
the first twenty titles in Diogenes’ list, to which the same number of titles 
in Hesychius’ are somewhat similar, were published by Aristotle himself. 
In Ptolemy’s list only the first nine can refer to the published works.) We 


al-Gharib, ‘the Unknown or ‘the Foreigner’, perhaps translating a Greek original Eévoc, as 
some have suggested, or perhaps just given to him by the Arab biographers to distinguish 
him from the famous Ptolemy the astronomer. But exactly because of this there can be no 
mistake about the name Ptolemy: it was well known to Arab translators, biographers, and 
scribes, so there can be no doubt about the accuracy of the transliteration and ascription”” 

73 Cf. Diels (1886). 

74 For example, some theories are based on ascribing to a definite work, fragments 
or references which are not such; and/or drawing on unwarranted inferences from the 
ancient lists of his writings. 
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must first establish what publication of a literary work implied in 
Antiquity, certainly not to be confused with what it means after the 
invention of printing,” namely that a number of identical copies can 
be obtained by mechanical reproduction once the “model” has been 
established. In Antiquity, éxdoatg and related words refer to a manuscript 
book: the author made a copy of his work available to a bookseller” 
(or to someone else), who could then produce individual copies for 
sale. Afterwards, anyone who had the work available could also produce 
further copies: there were no copyright laws, and of course in this process 
errors were introduced. Two wrong inferences have been frequently 
drawn from the fact that Aristotle did not publish his scholarly writings 
in the above sense, and from a tendentious and unreliable story in Strabo 
(cf. the next section): either that the Aristotelian scholarly treatises were 
not at all known during the Hellenistic age until the time of Andronicus’ 
edition, or that they were so rare that almost any reference to Aristotle 
or any allusion to his doctrines was taken to come from his published 
writings. Yet the extant evidence does not support such theories; though 
the topic cannot be discussed here, in the next section sufficient evidence 
will be presented to show that Aristotle’s scholarly writings were available 
during the Hellenistic age. 

Some scholars have conjectured that the Poetics was written before 
Aristotle's second Athenian period (see the dates above); others, that 
it belongs, like most of his scholarly writings, to his second Athenian 
residence, when he gave systematic lectures on his philosopy. Yet there is 
really no evidence to decide every detail of the issue. 

Before considering the question of Aristotle's references and cross- 
references in his scholarly writings, something must be said about his 
use of the word mpaypateia, which some critics have interpreted in 
relation to Aristotle's scholarly writings as “the written Adyov’, that is, 
the “manuscripts.” Yet meaypateta does not have this meaning in Greek 


> 


75 “Literary” is taken here to exclude documents. Cf. note 45 supra. 

76 This applies especially to books published from the nineteenth century onwards. In 
earlier centuries after the invention of printing, sometimes texts were modified while the 
process of printing copies was going on. 

77 ‘The commerce of books, though most probably earlier, is attested in Plato, Apology 
26 D-E. Xenophon, Anabasis VII, 5, 14 shows that at this time there was in Athens an 
export-trade in books. 

78 So, for example, Dirlmeier (1962), pp. 9-12. Cf. especially p. 10: “... so wird Klar, 
dass newypateia ein Synonym fiir den geschriebenen Logos ist ...”. 
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or in Aristotle, who uses it several times:” the word in its technical use 
has several related meanings in Aristotle, oscilating between “treatment 
or discussion of a subject,” “philosophical questions or disputations,” 
“philosophical doctrine or system,’ etc.*° 

Aristotle himself in the Poetics differentiates between his published 
and unpublished works: in 15, 1454b17-18, speaking of some of the 
poets’ mistakes in relation to the art of poetry, he states xal yap xat’ abtacs 
EOTW AUMoTavElV TOMAaKIC Elontat SE TEPl AVTHYV Ev TOS ExSEdoLEVoIS AdYOIS 
ixavec, where he is using éxd1ddvat in the technical sense “to publish.”*! 

In his scholarly writings, Aristotle at least once gives a chronological 
indication about the composition of some of his treatises: in De Gen. 
Animal. V. 1, 779b21-27 he says that the De Sensu is earlier than the 
De Gen. Animal. and that the De Anima is still earlier than the De 
Sensu. (‘The very context of De Gen. Animal. 779b21-27 shows Aristotle 
indicating that he could not have made this statement before elaborating 
on certain doctrines in the first two treatises. Cf. dW’ einep eotiv WomEp 
eAnx9y medtepov [cf. 779b19-20] ev tolg mel TAS aloOyoeIg xal ToUTwWY 
ETL TPOTEPOV Ev Tog TEPl tuxT|¢ StwetopEvots.) Yet some scholars have 
disregarded this explicit statement of Aristotle’s in order to put forward 
their own theories about his alleged evolution.” Often Aristotle points to 
another treatise with a vague reference such as év éMotc, or by identifying 
it by its contents,® since in the proper sense they did not have titles. (Cf. 
the introduction to Chapter Three, under Title.) In the majority of such 


” Cf. LSJ, s.v. mpoypotete II, 1-2 and especially Bonitz, Index 629b26-630a2. Such a 
use of meaypatela is pre-Aristotelian, cf. Buchheit, Gnomon 41 (1969), p. 733. 

80 This word does not occur in the Poetics. In the lists of Aristotle’s writings it appears 

only in the “title” of the Poetics: Diogenes Laertius V, 24, # 83, Mpaypatela Texvys TOTS 
a’ B’. 
51 Cf. LSJ, s.v. éxdiSwpt I. 7. Van Groningen’s paper on "ExSoot¢—Van Groningen 
(1963)—is informative on the implications of &doc1¢ and related words. Unfortunately, 
however, his discussion of the transmission of philosophical works, especially those of 
Aristotle, mistakenly treats the terminology as if it had never undergone any change. 

82 Cf, for example, Nuyens (1948) who, among other things, claims that Aristotle’s 
final position was to deny human immortality. Against him cf. esp. Block (1961), pp. 50- 
77, esp. 50-61; Solmsen (1955), 150f., and 150, n. 8. 

83 Metaphysics I. 4, 1055b6-7 refers to book A as év &Motc. For Aristotle’s own ref- 
erences to his mepi xwwycews, mepl pdcewcs, TK MuoIKd, TA TEP! dpYdv, cf. Ross, Physics, 
pp. 1-11; Taran, Gnomon 46 (1974), pp. 134-137 with p. 137, n. 4 = idem (2001), pp. 392- 
395 with p. 395, n. 45. On this topic of Aristotle’s references and cross-references, cf. 
Dirlmeier (1962), pp. 14-24 and 40; Zeller (1888), pp. 1333-1340 = Zeller, I (1910), 
PP. 445-453. For a fair treatment of Aristotle's references and cross-references in his 
scholarly treatises cf. Zeller, Philos. d. Gr. I], 2, pp. 127-132. 
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cases those references and cross-refereces do not provide us with reliable 
information about the relative chronology of such writings (cf. infra). 
More important for our interest in the Poetics are the cross-references 
back and forth between different treatises, a typical example being the 
treatises now included in the Metaphysics. (The word or title Metaphysics 
is not Aristotelian but probably due to Andronicus. Aristotle himself calls 
this discipline mew gtrocogia or SeoAoyi.) It should be clear from such 
cross-references that he intended to include all or at least most of them 
within a single discipline.* In any case, forward and backward references 
throughout his treatises show that Aristotle meant his philosophy to be 
taken as a unitary and organic whole.* 
Let us now list Aristotle’s own references to the Poetics: 

Politics 8. 7, 1341b38-40: tl dé Aéyouev tH KaOapaw, vov LEV aTMADS MéAW 
& év tots mepl momtixijs Epodyev caupectepov. 

Rhetoric I. 11, 1372a1-2: diwpiotat dé mepl yedolwv ev Tots mepl momtixyc.* 

Rhetoric Il. 1, 1404a38-39: mepl & exetvyc®” elonta ev tots wept momtixfs. 

Rhetoric Ill. 2, 1404b7-8: dca** elontat ev tots mEpl MomTiKys. 

Rhetoric III. 2, 1404b26-28: dvtwy & dvopdtwv xal Pnuctwy 2& dv 6 Adyos 
ouvjotyxev, TOV & dvordtwr tocar’ Exdvtwv eldy don teGewpntat Ev 
tots MEpl MoINTEWS. 

Rhetoric Il. 2, 1405a5-6: elpnto xabamep cheyouev ev Toig TeEpl MoMTI- 


xijc.8° 
Rhetoric Ill. 18, 1419b5-6: elpntat moca eldy yeAotwv eotiv”™ ev tots mepl 
TOUNTIXHs. 


From the fact that the Politics refers to the Poetics using the future 
and that in the six references to the Poetics in the Rhetoric Aristotle 
employs the perfect tense, we might think that he intended to indicate 
the chronological order of composition Politics-Poetics-Rhetoric. These 
references show that the dogmatic attitude of Moraux and others for the 
order Rhetoric-Poetics is an illusion. Though this order would seem to 
some justified by Poetics 19, 1456a34-36 (td péev obv Tepl THY Stévotav ev 


84 ‘The cross-references in them show that books A, B, I’, E, Z, H, ©, I, M, N, A belong 
together. The reference in 1055b6-7 (cf. the previous note) points to book A as belonging 
to the same treatise, though probably not in its present place. 

85 Cf. the important remarks of Cherniss (1935), 270 = idem (1977), p. 405 concerning 
the unity of the Politics. Similar remarks could be made about most of Aristotle's long 
treatises, such as the Metaphysics, the Physics, etc. 

8° Both references may be to the lost second book. 

87 Sc. the poetic style. 

88 Similar reference as in the previous note. 

8° ‘This refers to the cited previous passage of the Rhetoric. 

°° Same reference as in note 86 supra. 
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Tots MEpl PyTOPIT|c xElcOw* TodTO yap IStov UaMov Exetvnng THs re8ddov), 
which might be taken to imply that the Rhetoric is already written, 
certainly it explains why Aristotle does not deal with diévoiw in the 
Poetics—he is referring the reader to the Rhetoric. However, the present 
imperative xelc8w is due to the polemical nature of his remark: critics 
might object that the thoughts of characters in a play are not quite dealt 
with by what he says about d1dvota in the first two books of the Rhetoric. 
But Aristotle's reference to the Rhetoric on the subject of Sidvoiw is to the 
first two books; what is now the third was originally a separate treatise 
on (prose) style, as we saw above. In short, in a few instances Aristotle 
indicates the order of composition of some works, but in the majority 
of cases such as the chronological relation between the Poetics and the 
first two books of the Rhetoric one cannot use forward and backward 
references to make that inference. 


The Poetics is one of Aristotle's scholarly treatises; its style and the 
very way in which Aristotle puts forward his ideas testify to this fact. 
Moreover, his reference in the Poetics to at least one of his published 
works as év toig exdedopevots Adyotc”! implies that the Poetics is one of his 
“unpublished” works, i.e. one of his scholarly writings. And so at least 
a few remarks on some of the main characteristics of such writings are 
needed. 

We do not find in them the style Cicero,” among others, describes as 
“flumen orationis aureum, ancient praises that must refer to at least some 
of Aristotle's published and more popular works. Undoubtedly, most of 
the scholarly writings he delivered as lectures to his advanced students at 
the Lyceum: this is clear by occasional addresses to his audience,”? which 
must have consisted of advanced students, sufficiently acquainted with 
his thought and terminology to be able to follow the lectures.” In some 
cases his style is so abbreviated as to be almost telegraphic. For example, 
in Metaphysics A. 9, 990b11-17 Aristotle mentions some objections to 
Plato’s theory of ideas without even referring to his own published work 
De Ideis: he must have supposed that his audience, or most of it, had some 
knowledge of what those objections were, yet only thanks to Alexander’s 


°1 Cf. above my remarks on 15, 1454b17-18. 

92 Cf. Cicero, Academica II, 38, 119. 

°3 Cf. especially Soph. Elench. 34, 184b6-8 with Zeller, Philos. d. Gr. I, 2, pp. 131-132. 
I cannot accept the interpretation of Verdenius (1985), p. 21. 

4 Cf. the beginnings of the Poetics and of the Soph. Elench. with the testimony of 
Aristoxenus about Aristotle’s procedure: Harmonics, 30-31. 
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commentary on the first book of the Metaphysics do we know what they 
are. When Aristotle could not presuppose such a knowledge on the part 
of his listeners, he added an explanation, even if sometimes a concise one. 
In this instance it will not do to say that he may have expanded his lecture 
and given an oral explanation to his audience. For in this case, since, as 
we shall see, he envisaged that his scholarly writings would be read by 
others beside himself, he would have incorporated his oral explanations 
in his written text, or at least would have referred to the De Ideis. In other 
cases of short, allusive sentences perhaps he added some brief remarks.” 
Yet the fact that Aristotle gave lectures to advanced students and did 
not publish his writings, in the sense given above to éxdoatc, does not 
imply that his doctrine was secret or mystical. This needs to be stated 
because, in this instance too, some later authors, beginning with the 
first century CE, read into Aristotle's advanced lecturing the purpose of 
keeping his doctrine secret. Most of modern scholarship, however, has 
rightly rejected this view. 

On the other hand, some linguistic traits in Aristotle's scholarly writ- 
ings show stylistic and literary characteristics of works that were meant 
to be read. Long ago Zeller called attention to the presence of formulas of 
introduction, transition, and conclusion” which prove that Aristotle was 
writing not merely for himself but also for other readers. Furthermore, 
there are some eloquent passages where, because of the topic at hand, he 
uses a rather “elevated” style.” 

In view of what precedes, condensed and elliptical passages, as well 
as literary and elaborate ones, suggest that, besides reading them to his 
audience or using them as basis for his lectures, Aristotle had another, 
perhaps more important, aim in producing his scholarly writings: to 
keep a written record of his thoughts and researches, for himself and for 
others as well. This aim goes a long way to explain the fact that in some 
important cases, mostly in the Physics and the Metaphysics, he wrote 
more than once on the same topics and preserved the diverse versions.” 


°> But the hypothesis that in the case of the reference to catharsis in 6, 1449b27-28 
Aristotle added an oral explanation of what he meant by catharsis, as Verdenius (1985), 
pp. 19-20 contends, seems unacceptable. 

© Cf. e.g. Zeller, Philos. d. Gr. IL, 2, pp. 134-135. 

°” Cf., e.g., Politics 7. 14, 1333b26-1334a10; Eth. Nic. 10.7, 1177b26-1178a8; Diiring, 
p. 363 (only; not p. 364). 

°8 For example, in the Physics, Book VII, on which cf. Ross, Physics, pp. 11 ff. In the 
case of the Metaphysics, Book K, chs. 1-8 (1059a18-1065a26) contain a shorter version 
(whether earlier or not) of what we find in books BIE. Cf. note 126 infra. 
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Aristotle's writings, as we said above, sometimes have short allusive 
and elusive sentences; at other times he can be verbose, prolix, and 
even somewhat repetitious. His writings are dense and complex; the 
originality of his thought and his development of a technical philosoph- 
ical terminology make them very difficult even for scholars in the field. 
Surely most of his Athenian contemporaries would have found his tech- 
nical treatises practically unintelligible: what would they have made, for 
example, of such an expression as 16 ti Hv etvat? The Poetics, because of 
the very nature of its subject matter, has less of that terminology but 
still presents difficulties to a reader unfamiliar with Aristotle's philo- 
sophical thought and technical vocabulary. Thus, when he introduces a 
philosophical idea of his own couched in what appears to be common 
vocabulary to which, however, he attaches a rather technical meaning, 
many critics fail to understand the implications of his statement.’! On 
the other hand, at times he uses technical expressions in a non-technical 
way, and scholars, apparently unaware of this, mistakenly assign the tech- 
nical meaning to such words.'” 

Other characteristics of Aristotle’s scholarly writings also make it 
difficult to follow his train of thought. In the case of the Poetics, it is 
appropriate to quote Bywater’s justification for attaching to his edition 
of the Greek text an explanatory paraphrase rather than a translation: 


Aristotle’s mode of statement here! is often elliptical, allusive, and over- 
charged with meaning; and he not unfrequently omits to indicate the con- 
nexion of ideas in his sentences and paragraphs, so that the logical relation 
between them is left for us to perceive as best we can.!4 


(These characteristics, however, appear in almost all of the scholarly 
treatises, not merely in the Poetics.) 


Finally, we must consider the question of the availability of Aristotle's 
scholarly writings during his own lifetime and those of his most impor- 
tant students, Theophrastus and Eudemus. The fact that Aristotle did 


°° For an example in the Poetics cf. 25, 1461a21-23 with Bywater’s n. on line 21, xaté 
dé TpOTwdIav. 

100 Cf. e.g. 6, 1449b36-1450a3, not only in itself but also in view of what has been said 
before. Cf. note ad loc. 

101 Cf. for example 6, 1450a38-39, &pyxy Mev odv xa ofov ux 6 NOG0¢ THs TPaywdiac. 

102 Cf. 1447a9 Sbvamtv and note on 1447a8-13. 

103 Bywater is referring to the Poetics. 

104 Bywater, p. v. 
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not make his scholarly treatises available to the public at large through 
booksellers does not necessarily imply that he kept them exclusively for 
his own use and absolutely prevented copies to be made in certain cir- 
cumstances. We must rather say, in Aristotle’s fashion, that “publication” 
is used in several ways.’ In the first place, we should recall the physi- 
cal condition of the papyrus roll, the form of the book Aristotle and his 
contemporaries had.'% (In fact, this was the standard book form until 
the second century cE, and even after that the papyrus roll continued in 
use for a few more centuries.) The repeated rolling and unrolling of the 
papyrus in order to read or consult it would relatively soon result in the 
deterioration of the writing and of the papyrus material. This would lead 
an author, and Aristotle in particular,” to have an extra copy available 
for his own use. Moreover, in all probability Aristotle would have per- 
mitted at least some of his students, such as Theophrastus and Eudemus, 
to own copies of his scholarly works, especially given the nature of his 
school with its emphasis on cooperative research.'° Nor is it likely that 
the advanced students who had attended his lectures would have been 
deprived of the possibility of consulting the related works of their teacher. 
Furthermore, is it possible that, when Aristotle left Athens in 323, he did 
not carry with him copies of at least some of his most important treatises 
or arranged that they be sent to Calchis? (Aristotle's testament’ does 
not refer to any books at all, but it is only a private document which does 
not mention the school either.) Certainly Theophrastus, who succeeded 
Aristotle as head of the school"? and who had been his associate for 
more than thirty years, must have possessed copies of Aristotle’s schol- 
arly works for his own research as well as for his teaching. There is also 
some evidence in the lists of Aristotle's and Theophrastus’ writings that 


105 | certainly do not mean that the copies of Aristotle's scholarly writings that cir- 
culated in his school, at least until the death of Theophrastus (and perhaps even later) 
were published in the sense that booksellers could produce copies and sell them. Cf. the 
remarks in the text above that follow this note. 

106 Cf. p. 11 with note 51 supra. 

107 Since he must have gone back to his writings often, as even the references and cross- 
references show, most of which he must have inserted himself. 

108 Cf. especially Jaeger, Aristoteles,” pp. 346-365 = Aristotle,” pp. 324-341. I refer to 
Jaeger for his emphasis on Aristotle's organization of research as a collective enterprise, 
but I do not agree with his theory about Aristotle's evolution. 

109 On Aristotle’s testament cf. Diogenes Laertius V, 11-16, cf. Diiring, pp. 61-64. 
Ptolemy's biography of Aristotle also contains his will (cf. Hein’s translation of the 
introductory address to Gallus; Hein, p. 419); it probably goes back to Andronicus. 

110 In 323. He held the headship of the school until ca. 286. Cf. Diogenes Laertius V, 
36. At his death Strato succeeded him, until 268 BcE. Cf. Diogenes Laertius V, 58. 
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points to Theophrastus’ utilization of Aristotle’s writings." (I cannot go 
here into the obvious fact that several of Theophrastus’ works reveal his 
dependence on Aristotle’s scholarly treatises.) In the case of Eudemus, 
we know that he eventually went back to Rhodes; whether this happened 
during Aristotle's lifetime or after his death, there is good evidence that 
at least some of Aristotle's most important scholarly writings were avail- 
able there during the Hellenistic age, well before Andronicus’ edition. 
This is reinforced by the testimony of Simplicius, who refers to Eude- 
mus’ Physics and also cites a letter from Eudemus to Theophrastus (and 
the latter’s reply), where Eudemus consults Theophrastus as to the precise 
reading of a passage in Aristotle’s Physics. This shows that Theophras- 
tus and Eudemus must have had copies of the Physics available to them, 
and that they paid the closest attention to Aristotle's ipsissima verba. Nor 
is it likely that when Theophrastus left his library to Neleus (cf. the next 
section), the Peripatos under Strato was deprived of all his works and 
those of Aristotle; the probability is that there was at least one copy of 
Aristotle’s and Theophrastus’ works in the school. 


2. From the Deaths of Theophrastus and 
Eudemus until the End of the First Century CE 


Let us begin with four texts related to the external fate of Aristotle's 
library and of his MSS: 1) Strabo, Geogr. XIII, 1, 54 (608-609); 2) 
Plutarch, Sulla, ch. 26 (468 A-B); 3) Athenaeus V, 214 D-215 A; 4) Athe- 
naeus I, 3 A-B.1!3 

Strabo’s story is the more circumstantial and least trustworthy of all; 
I will here refer only to those parts of his account related to the point at 
issue. According to him Neleus inherited Theophrastus’ library,' which 
included that of Aristotle. Eventually, Neleus went back to Scepsis and 
left his library to his heirs, uncultivated people,' who shut up the books, 
not storing them carefully. Still later descendants of Neleus, fearing that, 


11 Cf. Nr. 75 in Diogenes’ list: ToArtixfis dxpodicews wg ) Oeoppdatov (sc. éxdoatc) a’ B’ 
y' 8’ e'c' y, probably our Politics. 

112 Simplicius, Phys., p. 923, 9-15. 

13 Tn this section I adopt and expand on some of my remarks in Gnomon 53 (1981), 
pp. 721-750 = (2001), pp. 479-524. I hope to publish elsewhere a full analysis of these 
four texts and others related to the transmission of Aristotle’s works. 

114 Cf. in Theophrastus’ will (Diogenes Laertius V, 52): t& dé BiBAlo mevta NnyAci. 

"5 Given the context this is probably what isity¢ means here. Cf. LSJ, s.v. III. 1. Of 
course the meaning “ignoramus” (LSJ, III. 3) would also make sense. 
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in their eager search for books to build up the Pergamene library, the 
Attalid kings (to whom Scepsis was subject) might get hold of Neleus’ 
library, concealed the books underground in some sort of trench where 
they suffered damage by the effect of moisture and of moths. Some of 
Neleus’ descendants later sold both the books of Aristotle and those of 
Theophrastus to Apellicon of Teos for a large sum of money. Apellicon 
was a lover of books rather than a philosopher; trying to restore the 
damaged copies he made new ones, filling up the lacunae incorrectly,!° 
and published'” them full of mistakes. Consequently, the old Peripatetics 
after Theophrastus had only a few of Aristotle's books, mostly exoteric 
works; hence they were not able to philosophize effectively (ptAogogetv 
Teayyatixas) but only to declaim commonplaces in rhetorical fashion 
(Sécetg AnxvOiZew)."* On the other hand, the later Peripatetics, from 
the time the books were published, were better able to philosophize 
and aristotelize!’ but they were nevertheless forced to call most of 
their statements probable!” due to the large number of errors. Rome, 
where Sulla carried Apellicon’s library after his death, also contributed 
to this. There the grammarian Tyrannion of Amisus,’’ an admirer of 


46 Cf. Strabo’s words about what Apellicon allegedly did: Gtav énavopfwow tov 
StaBowydtwy cic dvtiypapa xawde yEeThVveyxe THV YPAPYV, dvanAnodv odx ed = “(Apellicon) 
seeking to correct the worm eaten parts, transferred the writing into new copies, filling 
up (sc. the empty places) not well” 

47 That Strabo means that Apellicon published the works of Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus, is shown by his use of the technical expression e€édwxev. On éxdiSwut in this sense 
cf. note 81 supra. 

18 The context in Strabo shows that Oécet¢ AnxvOiZew refers to rhetorical, not to 
philosophical 8écet¢. On the possible origin of such an expression cf. Brink (1940), 
col. 907, 34-44. Callimachus, frag. 215 (Pfeiffer), referred to by Barnes (1997), p. 12, 
n. 55; is not a parallel, for it, as well as Aristophanes, Frogs 1200 (cf. Dover's note) and 
1208 (cf. Stanford’s note) refer to Tragedy and are not related to the rhetorical use of 
Gécets AnxvOiZew in Strabo. Cf. also the texts Pfeiffer cites in his note on frag. 215. 

419 Strabo must mean that they were able to do so because they had access to all of 
Aristotle’s works, for immediately afterwards he points out that the later Peripatetics were 
hampered by the deficient texts to which they had access. 

120 Because they could not be sure that the conjectures they contained were right. The 
objections Barnes (1997), p. 2, n. 4 raises against such a meaning of cixéta seem to have no 
validity. cixd¢ is neuter participle of Zora. It means “like truth,’ “probable,” “reasonable,” 
with or without éoti. Cf. LSJ, s.v. eixég. Of course we should not in this case take cixéta 
as implying probability in a technical, mathematical or logical sense. The emendation 
Barnes proposes, ix}j is not only unnecessary but gives the wrong sense, since gixyj A€yew 
would mean “to speak at random.” 

21 On this Tyrannion cf. Wendel, RE VII A, 2 (1948), cols. 1811, 55-1819, 11 (on his 
relation to Aristotelian and Theophrastean MSS, 1813, 16-1814, 4); Diiring, p. 421; and 
especially Pfeiffer (1968), pp. 272-273. 
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Aristotle, got access to his works by befriending the librarian, as did 
also some booksellers’ who employed poor quality scribes and did not 
collate the texts,’*? a not unusual practice, according to Strabo, both 
in Rome and in Alexandria. It is only in regard to the booksellers, 
not to Tyrannion, that Strabo explains his previous statement that in 
Rome further mistakes were introduced into the MSS of Aristotle and 
of Theophrastus. 

Strabo intended this story, whatever his source, to denigrate the value 
of the Peripatetics, both Theophrastus’ successors and also those of the 
first century BCE. The later school, in the first century BCE and after, had 
access to Aristotle’s works but in unreliable copies full of conjectures. 
This alone would suffice to reject Strabo’s story, for it assumes as facts 
two things that contradict our evidence: first, that Aristotle's technical 
writings were unknown during most of the Hellenistic age, which is not 
the case, as we shall presently see; second, that the MSS of Aristotle's trea- 
tises eventually were full of errors, which of course cannot be true, since 
our MSS of Aristotle are not corrupt to that extent. Moreover, Strabo’s 
story implies that the books were concealed in a trench for fifty years or 
more (from the time of Eumenes I, when the Attalids began to build 
up their library, until the books were sold to Apellicon), enough time 
for the moths to have eaten all or practically all of the papyri books, 
as Drossaart Lulofs (1999), pp. 19-20 says (he consulted an entomol- 
ogist). 

Plutarch’s passage is somewhat parallel to Strabo’, indicating that they 
both ultimately go back to a common source. But Plutarch does not 
denigrate the early Peripatos and does not mention the later one, nor 
does he say that the works of Aristotle were totally unknown until the 
first century BCE. In the third passage (Athenaeus V, 214 D-215 A = 
Posidonius, FGH 87 F 36 = Posidonius, F 253 [Edelstein-Kidd]), Posi- 
donius mentions Apellicon’s acquisition of Aristotle’s works or library 
but does not say from whom Apellicon bought them; in fact he seems 


122 Pace Barnes (1997), p. 19 with n. 89, no verb is missing in the sentence xal 
BiBAtor@Aai tec xTA. See the full text in the following note. We must supply dtexetpicavto 
from the preceding Stexetpicato: in cases such as this, Greek authors do not repeat the 
verb. 

123 The words Strabo uses must mean that the booksellers, who employed bad scribes, 
failed to compare the copies the scribes produced with the MSS they had copied. Cf. 
PiBAtoraAat twes ypapedar patrAotc ypwpevot xa odx avriBaArovtec. For dvtiBdArw in this 
sense cf. LSJ. s.v. II] and Suppl., s.v. I. 
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not to have found anything unusual in the possibility of Apellicon’s 
purchase. Our last text, Athenaeus I, 3 A-B states that Neleus sold all 
the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus to Ptolemy Philadelphus, i. e. in 
the third century BCE. 

It is of decisive importance that we have uncontroversial evidence that 
Aristotle’s works were available during the Hellenistic age, but before 
listing some of the extant testimony, preliminary considerations are in 
order. First of all, with a few exceptions that do not affect the point at 
issue, the works of Hellenistic philosophers are not extant;!4 we have 
only fragments and reports about them. Secondly, the difficult nature 
of Aristotle’s scholarly treatises—pointed out above—made them inac- 
cessible to the general public, even a cultivated one. Finally, and from a 
different point of view, we must mention the attitude of the enthusiasts of 
the “lost Aristotle.” They, when confronted with evidence that Hellenis- 
tic philosophers were acquainted with technical and difficult doctrines 
found in Aristotle’s scholarly treatises, even with verbatim terminologi- 
cal allusions, usually argue as follows: in his scholarly treatises Aristotle 
is merely quoting from his published books.'”> Such an attitude, however, 
apart from its circular character, is contradicted by the evidence we still 
have, as will be pointed out below. It is also implausible because even 
in different scholarly treatises, when Aristotle is writing about the same 
doctrines, his language is often not verbatim the same.’” The very lists 
of his works as extant in Diogenes Laertius and in the first part of Hesy- 
chius go back to the third century Bce,'” which is evidence that at least 
some of Aristotle’s scholarly treatises were available well before the first 
century BCE, in some library, either in Athens or in Alexandria. More- 
over, the evidence of Cicero's De finibus discussed below shows that in 
the first part of the first century BCE, at least some of Aristotle's treatises 
were available in Rome. 


124 The letters of Epicurus preserved in Diogenes Laertius and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus 
are the exceptions. 

25 Against this facile interpretation cf. the remarks of Diels (1883), and idem, GGA 
(1894), pp. 296-297. 

26 One example out of several: Met. K. 1-8 (up to 1065a26) is a shorter version of the 
doctrine developed in books BIE. Pace Aubenque (1983) and others, these chapters in 
book K are an authentic work of Aristotle, though we cannot tell, pace Jaeger (1912), 
pp. 63 ff., Ross, Metaphysics, I, pp. xxv ff., and other scholars, whether it is earlier or later 
than the longer version found in BIE. Cf. Décarie (1983). 

27 Cf. pp. 14-17 supra. 
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The following examples provide evidence of the availability of Aristo- 
tle’s scholarly writings during the Hellenistic age: Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium’s Epitome,’* Athenaeus, Aelian, and others,’” show that Aristotle's 
zoological writings could be found in Alexandria and probably in other 
cities as well. A fragmentary papyrus makes it clear that Epicurus states 
he was acquainted with Aristotle’s Analytics and Physics,’ and he must 
have known the De caelo also.'*! Moreover, his arguments against certain 
typical doctrines of Aristotle; in other cases, his utilization of Aristotle’s 
criticism of the Atomists in establishing some of his own peculiar doc- 
trines, show that he knew other Aristotelian technical writings as well.'” 

In the case of Chrysippus, the following examples should suffice. What 
he says about mixture, as the very wording shows, contradicts an explicit 
statement of Aristotle’s.'** The same is true when he rejects certain typical 
Aristotelian conceptions, and when he maintains that emtyoipexaxta is 
non-existent, whereas Aristotle considers it a vice.'* On the other hand, 


28 Aristophanes’ work on animals is extant only in a Byzantine summary made by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Cf. Lambros’ preface and edition in CAG, Suppl. I, i. Cf. 
also Fraser (1972), I, pp. 460-461 with nn. 116-120 (IL, pp. 665 ff.). 

129 Cf. Diiring (1950) and Keaney (1963), pp. 52-58. 

130 Cf. Crénert, Kolotes und Menedemus, p. 174; Pap. Hercul. # 105, frag. 21 = F. Sbor- 
done, Philodemi Adversus [Sophistas] (1947), p. 75, lines 11-14 = Epicuro frag. 127 
(Arrighetti?), p. 473 with note on p. 683. Cf. the important remarks of Simplicius, Phys., 
P- 925, 15-22. 

131 Cf, W. Schmid (1944), pp. 44-50; Capone Braga (1955), p. 109; W. Schmid (1962), 
cols. 700-701. On Epicurus’ knowledge of Aristotle’s scholarly writings for his physical 
doctrines cf. also Barigazzi (1959), 29-59 (about time); Mau (1954), pp. 27-28, 29, 32- 
333 34-35, 43, 453 Furley (1967), pp. 111-130. Cf. also the following note. 

132 Epicurus introduced the “swerve” of the atoms for the purpose of answering the 
physical problem posed by Aristotle’s objection to Democritus’ atomism. Cf. Epicurus, 
Epist. 1, 61+ 46° with Aristotle, Physics 215b21-22 and 216a20. Cf. Katz, AJP 64 (1943), 
PP. 432-435; Cherniss, Plutarch’s Moralia (LCL), XIII, ii, p. 548, n. c with additional 
references to the scholarly literature. For Epicurus’ dependence on Aristotle's scholarly 
writings for his psychology cf. Diano (1940), pp. 151-158; for his use of Aristotle's ethical 
writings cf. Furley (1967), pp. 164-168. 

133 Cf. SVF Il, frag. 480 in Plutarch, De comm. notit. 1078 E: xai tadta mpoodéxyetat Xov- 
TINTOS EVOUS EV TH MOWTW TOV Pvalxdv ZyTHUdTWV OvdEV aATTEXELV PelLEvos olvov TTAARYLOV 
va xeodout tyv OcAattov and contrast Aristotle, De gen. et corr. I. 10, 328a26-28: 816 ota- 
Aoypd¢ olvov puplots yopedow BSatog od ptyvwtat, Aveta yap TO elSoc. Cf. Pohlenz, Stoa I, 
p. 72 and II, p. 42 (top), and especially Cherniss, Plutarch’s Moralia (LCL), XIIL, ii, p. 810, 
n. a. 

34 Cf. SVF Ill, frag. 672 (p. 168, 10-12); Plutarch, De Stoic. repug. 1046 B-C (on 
Chrysippus’ allegedly self-contradicting himself). For Aristotle's doctrine about éntyat- 
pexaxta cf. Eth. Nic. I. 6, 1107a8-17; Il. 7, 1108b1-6; Rhet. II. 9, 1386b34-1387a4 and 
II. 2, 1379b17-19. Chrysippus’ polemical attitude would not really be affected even in 
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what Chrysippus says about gavtacia is almost certainly indebted to 
one of Aristotle’s statements about it.’ In the case of Posidonius we 
have good evidence that he was acquainted with Aristotle’s De anima 
and with some of the physical works,'*° but he probably knew other 
Aristotelian treatises as well.’ The testimony of Cicero is important on 
two counts. In the first place, he was aware of the existence of Aristotle’s 
scholarly works, even though he probably either did not read them at all 
or not to any great extent; that he was acquainted with their existence 
in Lucullus’ library is shown by the way he refers to them in his De 
finibus.'* Secondly, in his philosophical writings he makes use of the 
works of Hellenistic philosophers no longer extant. Hence, when we find 
in Cicero evidence of Aristotle’s scholarly treatises, we have additional 
indication that Hellenistic philosophers were acquainted with them. I 
offer two examples: what Cicero writes in a passage of De natura deorum 
reproduces what Aristotle says in De partibus animalium;'® and in De 
divinatione, Aristotle's In somniis and De divinatione per somnum are 
paraphrased, as Pease saw.!”° 

In addition we know from Cicero’s De Finibus (III, iii, 10 and III, ii, 7) 
that he saw technical works of Aristotle—he calls them commentarii— 
in the library which young Lucullus had inherited from his father. 


the case that his doctrine about émyaipexoxia were self-contradictory. But cf. Cherniss’ 
important note, Plutarch’s Moralia (LCL), XIII, ii, p. 517, n. e. 

135 Cf. SVF II, frag. 54 (pp. 21, 28-22,2): elpetat dé} pavtacia dnd tod pwtd¢ xaxOdrep 
yap TO PAS abTO Setxvuct Kal Ta Ka TH Ev AUTH TEplexdueva, Kal  Pavtacia Setxvocww 
EavTyV xal TO TEeToMXos abTHV. Compare with Aristotle, De anima III. 3, 429a2-4: énel 
& 7 Srptc partota alcOyaics ott, xal TO Svopa (sc. THS Pavtacias) dd tod Pcous EtAyger, STI 
dvEev Pwtd¢ odx Eotw ldelv. 

136 For his acquaintance with the De anima cf. Aristotle, De anima I. 5, 411b6-10 with 
Achilles, Isagoge, ch. 13 (p. 41, 2-5 [Maass]) = Posidonius, frag. 149 (Edelstein-Kidd) 
with Kidd’s Commentary, vol. II, i, pp. 549-551 with references. For his acquaintance 
with the physical treatises, especially De caelo, De gen. et corr., and Meteorologica cf. Sim- 
plicius, Phys., pp. 291, 21-292, 31 = frag. 18 (Edelstein-Kidd) with Kidd’s Commentary, 
IIL, i, pp. 84-86 and 129-136; Simplicius, De caelo, pp. 699, 14-700, 8, especially p. 700, 
3-8 = frag. 93a (Edelstein-Kidd) with Kidd’s Commentary, U1, i, pp. 33-35, 58-59; 375- 
379. 

137 Kidd seems to imply that Posidonius probably consulted Aristotle’s works in Apel- 
licon’s library, for he did mention the latter’s acquisition of “Aristotle’s library.” He may 
have done so, but Rhodes was one of the places where Aristotle’s treatises must have been 
available, since Eudemus surely had copies of them. It is noteworthy that also Panaetius 
shows in his doctrines the influence of Aristotle. 

138 Cf. infra. 

139 Cf. Cicero, De nat. deor. II, 143 and De Partibus Animalium II. 15, 658b14-18. 

140 Cf. Cicero, De div. II, 128 with Pease’s notes (vol. II, p. 555). 
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We come now to Andronicus of Rhodes, whom Strabo in his list of 
famous Rhodians,' characterizes as 6 €x tav TepiTdtwv, that is “Andron- 
icus the Peripatetic.” We know from Plutarch’s Life of Sulla, chapter 
26 and from Porphyry’s Vita Plotini, chapter 24, lines 1-16 (Henry- 
Schwyzer) that Andronicus published an edition of Aristotle’s works and 
a catalogue related to it. It is not necessary to think with some scholars 
that this was a critical edition of the texts of Aristotle's technical treatises; 
Andronicus may very well have employed existing MSS and arranged 
them in the order he thought right: we know that his main interest was 
his arrangement of the individual books of the larger treatises and also 
that of the treatises themselves in a certain order. For example, Androni- 
cus thought the study of Aristotle ought to begin with logic.” What place 
he gave to the Poetics is not known, but it is likely that Ptolemy's order 
Poetics first and Rhetoric second goes back to him. As for the approxi- 
mate date of his edition and catalogue, During and others have rightly 
conjectured 40-20BCE, in any case in the second half of the first cen- 
tury BcE. Moraux and others prefer a date in the first half of the first 
century BCE which is unlikely for two reasons: first, because it is based on 
statements by Ammonius and Elias that are not trustworthy;'* second, 
because Cicero (died in 43) never mentions Andronicus or any particu- 
lar edition or catalogue of Aristotle’s writings. Beginning in the second 
half of the first century BcE there was a revival of interest in Aristotle’s 
scholarly works, but we have no evidence of any particular interest in the 
Poetics by these philosophers. 


41 Geography, XIV, 2, 13. 

42 Philoponus, in the introduction to his commentary on Aristotle’s Categories (p. 5, 
15-33), reports three different opinions about the question of how to begin the study 
of Aristotle: the opinion of Boethus of Sidon that we must first study physics, since 
physical objects are most familiar and knowable; that of his teacher Andronicus, that 
we must start from logic, which is about proof; and the (Neoplatonic) opinion that we 
must begin with ethics. The passage about Andronicus, p. 5, 18-20, is worth quoting: 6 5é 
tovtov diScoxaros ’Avdpdvixos 6 ‘Pddtog dxupiBéotepov eEetdCwv Ereye yoHvar mpdtepov and 
THs Aoy xfs &precOau, Fri nepl THY drdderEw xatoyivetat. Cf. also Elias, Cat. p. 117, 22-24. 

43 The evidence of Ammonius (De Interpr., p. 5, 28-29) and of Elias (Categ., pp. 113, 
18-19 and 117, 22-23) that Andronicus was the eleventh head of the Peripatos is 
inconsistent and unreliable: 1) Elias depends on Ammonius; 2) Ammonius, In Anal. Pr., 
Pp. 31, 12-13 says that Boethus was the eleventh head of the Peripatos. Nothing was really 
known about the heads of the Peripatos after Lycon and Ariston, cf. Brink (1940), cols. 
908-911. On the whole question cf. my remarks against Littig and Moraux in Gnomon 
53 (1981), pp. 731-733 = (2000), pp. 493-496. 

144 On these philosophers cf. Moraux (1973), Moraux (1984), and Moraux (2001). 
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3. From the Second Century cE to the Poetics’ Archetype 


Since we cannot be certain of the exact date of the archetype of the 
Poetics, we shall consider that this period extends to the end of the 
sixth century or perhaps the first half of the seventh. Also here we 
wish we were better informed about the transmission; from the point 
of view of the establishment of the text, there are really no significant 
verbatim quotations; even mere references are few and mostly unhelpful. 
To judge from the indices and from my own recollection, there are, for 
example, no references at all to the Poetics in any of the genuine works 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias included in the CAG and in its Suppl." 
There are a few in the late Neoplatonic school of Ammonius and his 
followers; yet the very fact that they placed the Poetics and the Rhetoric 
together with the logical works” suggests that their interest in the Poetics 
was limited to what we may call the “linguistic” parts, i.e. chapters 20- 
22, and other related passages; in any case, their references are not 
helpful for the establishment of the text. Also on the part of literary 
critics there was interest in chapter 25 and in some related passages, 
but such critics, judging from the extant evidence, were not interested in 
Aristotle’s theory of epic and drama, which occupies the bulk of the work. 

It is well known that Aristotle published a work, probably a dialogue, 
in three books called “On Poets” (Hept motav),!"” to which in all prob- 
ability he himself refers in 6, 1454b18 as év toig éxdedouevorc.'* Some 
ancient authors mention it several times’ but on occasion confuse it 
with the Poetics,'* perhaps one more indication that there was little inter- 
est in, and knowledge of, the latter. 


145 Tt is noteworthy that Alexander, in his De Fato (CAG, Suppl. 2. 2, pp. 164-212), 
attacks the Stoic doctrine of Fate. He does not refer to the Poetics, or even to Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Rex for Apollo’s prophecy to Laius. Rather, following some of his predecessors 
in his polemics, especially against Chrysippus, he quotes Apollo’ prophecy to Laius 
(cf. De Fato, pp. 202, 5-203, 10) from Euripides, Phoenissae 19-20. On the question of 
Alexander’s polemic and the theory of tragedy cf. Pack (1937). 

46 Walzer (1934), pp. 5-14 = Walzer (1962), pp. 129-136. 

147 So it appears in the three ancient lists of his writings: Diogenes Laertius, V, 22 (Nr. 
2 epi momtav a’ B’ y'); Hesychius (Nr. 2, [epi momtav y’), and Ptolemy (Nr. 7, his book 
“On the Poets,” three books). 

M8 Cf. p. 21 supra. 

49 Cf. the testimonia in Rose (p. 76) and in Ross (p. 67). Also frags. 70-77 (Rose) and 
frags. 1-8 (Ross). Cf. also Gigon (1987), pp. 263-267. 

150 Cf. Diog. Laert. II, 46 = frag. 75 (Rose) = frag. 7 (Ross): xa0d gyow ’Apiototédys 
év toitw mepl momtixyc; [Plutarch], Vit. Hom. 3 = frag. 76 (Rose) = frag. 8 (Ross): 
"AplototeAns de ev TH Toitw TEpl MoIMTIKS. 
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Towards the end of the second century cE a new book form, the 
codex (essentially similar to the books of our own time) began to be 
used for the transmission of literary, historical, rhetorical, philosophical, 
and other texts.'*! The change from roll to codex did not happen all at 
once but was slow and progressive; even in the third century the roll 
was still the prevalent book form. By the end of the fourth, most texts of 
ancient authors then current were copied into codices, and this process 
was practically completed by the end of the sixth or, at the latest, by the 
middle of the seventh century. This change in the book form had the 
unintended consequence of causing the loss of many texts, since those 
works which happened not to be of interest at the time ceased to be 
copied. In the case of the Poetics it may have led to the loss of the second 
book. 

A word of caution must be given in evaluating the relationship be- 
tween the extant ancient materials and the availability of Aristotle’s 
works during this period. The fact is that with very few and unrelated 
exceptions, practically all the surviving evidence about the circulation 
of ancient Greek authors’ works comes from the papyrological remains 
found in Egypt, in places like Oxyrhynchus, Hawara, etc. For example, 
let us look at Table 11. 2 of p. 269 in Johnson (2009). It is based on 
the data provided by LDAB,'” and includes “Fragments of more than 
3,000 book rolls, 1,000 papyrus codices, and another 1,000 parchment 
codices.” In it we find a list of twenty two Greek authors—but the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are given separate entrances, as the former is more 
widely attested than the latter. The authors are listed in descending order 
on the basis of their being extant in a diminishing number of copies. 
Aristotle, the least attested Greek author of those attested at all, appears 
with nine (plus one doubtful) papyrus book rolls and one papyrus codex. 
Yet it would be a mistake to infer from this table that at the time 
Aristotle was very little read. It is true that he was not a popular author 
and that few people—unless they were professional philosophers—could 
follow the intricate arguments of his scholarly works; but these papyri 
do not come from Alexandria, let alone from the Alexandrian libraries. 
Secondly, and even more significant: the most important places where 


151 On the book roll of papyrus and its gradual replacement by the codex cf. Johnson 
(2009), pp. 256-281. 

152 LDAB = Leuven Database of Ancient Books, ed. W. Clarysse. http:// dab. kuleuven. 
be/. 

153 Johnson (2009), p. 268. 
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Aristotle's technical treatises were copied, studied, and commented upon 
in the second, third, and following cE centuries, were Athens, Rhodes, 
Alexandria, and even Rome after Plotinus settled there. However, most 
of the copies of Aristotle's technical writings produced during these 
centuries have perished; none of the extant MSS on which our modern 
texts of Aristotle and of his commentators are based is earlier than the 
ninth or tenth century ce. Of course they go back to earlier MSS and 
ultimately to Aristotle and to his commentators; my point is simply that 
we should not, in the absence of evidence, infer from the scarcity, or 
non existence, of ancient remains that Aristotle's works were little known 
during the centuries we are considering in this section. 

The most important part of the revival of Aristotelian studies began 
in the second and third centuries’ and continued until the first years 
of the seventh;!° it was helped also by Marcus Aurelius’ creation of four 
state supported chairs of philosophy at Athens in 176, among them a 
chair of Aristotelian philosophy.’ Alexander of Aphrodisias, the great- 
est ancient Aristotelian commentator, was appointed to his chair between 
198 and 209 by the emperors Septimius Severus and Caracalla.'*” How- 
ever, to judge from the extant evidence, with the exception of the “lin- 
guistic” parts of the Poetics, neither the orthodox Aristotelians nor the 
Neoplatonic commentators exhibit any interest in the core of the Poetics, 
Aristotle’s theory of Tragedy and Epic. Even the fragmentary evidence 


154 On the Aristotelian philosophers of these centuries cf. Moraux (1984) and Moraux 
(2001). 

155 Stephanus of Alexandria (on whom cf. Westerink (1962), pp. XXIV-XXV; (1990), 
pp. XXXIX-XLII) was nominated by the Emperor Heraclius, soon after 610CE, to 
be oixovpevinds dtddoxaAog of the newly founded Imperial academy. Of him, on the 
philosophical side, we still have a commentary on the third book of the De Anima, 
wrongly published as the third book of Philoponus’ commentary, cf. Westerink (1962), 
p. XXIV and n. 87; (1990), p. XXXIX and n. 111. Stephanus’ work is found in CAG XV, 
pp. 446-607 and his commentary on the De Interpretatione in CAG, XVIHL, 3. 

156 Cf, J.H. Oliver (1970), pp. 80-84 and (1981), pp. 216-217 and 221-225 = idem 
(1983), pp. 87-88 and 91-94, 95-96. To this discussion one should add the publication 
of a new inscription about Alexander, cf. the following note. (Oliver’s second publication 
contains a thorough refutation of Dillon’s manipulation of the evidence.) 

157 That Alexander was appointed by Septimius Severus and Caracalla he himself states 
in his De Fato (cf. note 145 supra), p. 164, 3-5 and 13-15. Cf. Zeller, IH, i, pp. 708 with 
nn. 1-2 and 709 with nn. 1-2; Lynch (1972), pp. 169 ff. Thanks to a new inscription from 
Aphrodisias we now know that Alexander held the chair at Athens, that he was from 
Aphrodisias in Caria, that also his homonymous father was a philosopher, and that both 
father and son were Roman citizens. On the inscription cf. Chaniotis (2004) and Sharples 
(2005). 
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provided by literary and rhetorical authors shows no real interest in Aris- 
totle’s views but is limited to using the Poetics as a source for references to 
poets and to their procedures. No commentary on the Poetics is known 
to have been written in ancient times. 

There certainly was an archetype behind the four extant primary 
witnesses to the text of the Poetics; evidence for this and for other 
assertions made here about the archetype is furnished in Chapter Three 
of this Introduction.'* The existence of an archetype’ is proved by 
a number of significant mistakes’ in all our primary witnesses; these 
mistakes moreover show that the archetype of the Poetics was a MS 
written in majuscule letters and in scriptio continua, that is without word 
separation, accents, breathings, and practically with no punctuation. 
Irigoin’“' has dated this archetype to the sixth century; yet his argument, 
based as it is on the shape of certain letters, is not valid, because the type 
of writing where such letter shapes appear is attested several centuries 
earlier than the sixth.'° In fact, we cannot even ascertain whether the 
archetype of the Poetics was a book roll or a codex. This is due not 
only to the uncertainty about the date of the archetype, which could 
with good probability be as early as the fourth century, but also about 
the likelihood that some papyrus rolls survived for several centuries. Be 
that as it may, our archetype of the Poetics had probably already become 
detached from the transmission of the rest of the Aristotelian corpus 
of the technical treatises, except possibly the Rhetoric (though even this 
cannot be ascertained). The reason is that in our earliest MSS of the works 
of Aristotle the tradition of the Poetics is independent from that of his 
main philosophical works such as Physics, Metaphysics, etc. 


4. From the Ninth to the Fourteenth Century 


The discovery that only four primary witnesses to the text of the Poetics 
are extant has been the outcome of a slow process; its results had been 
partially established but, with the exception of MS B (cf. infra), not 
really proved for each of the four witnesses. Several scholars who worked 


158 On the archetype of the Poetics cf. Chapter Three (g). 

159 For the strict notion of archetype cf. note 25 supra. 

169 On what constitutes a significant mistake cf. p. 7 and note 27 supra. 
161 Cf. Irigoin (1986-1987; 1997), pp. 171-178. 

162 Cf, Cavallo (1967), passim. 
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during the latter part of the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth 
centuries pointed out the existence of these four witnesses. However, it is 
also important both for the text and for its interpretation to discuss the 
transmission from the fifteenth century onwards. This is the purpose of 
the next three sections and of the third chapter of this Introduction, in so 
far as the Graeco-Latin tradition is concerned. To the vicissitudes of the 
Syro-Arabic translation Gutas has devoted the second chapter; my own 
comments will therefore be limited to its contribution to the constitution 
of the Poetics’ text. 

Before going into the next sections it is important for the reader to be 
aware of the following facts. At present, this is what we know: 

The four primary witnesses to the text of the Poetics are: 


1) A, Parisinus Graecus 1741, written about the middle or second half 
of the tenth century.'® 

2) B, Riccardianus 46, probably of about the middle of the twelfth 
century.’ 

3) Lat.: the Latin translation by William of Moerbeke, finished on 
March 1, 1278.1 

4) Ar.: the Arabic translation of the Poetics by Abu-Bishr Matta ibn- 
Yunus (d. 940), extant in Parisinus Arabus 23 46. This translation is 
not from the Greek but from an earlier Syriac translation.’ 


The two Greek MSS are known to have been in Italy by the fifteenth 
century.’ Moerbeke'’s translation, however, remained unknown until 
1931' and was not published until 1953. In 1887 D.S. Margoliouth 
called attention to the importance of the Syro-Arabic translation.'!° How- 


163 Among others, Omont (1891), p. VII; Bywater (1909), p. xxxvii; and Kassel, pp. v 
and xvi date A to the tenth or eleventh century; Lobel (1933), p. 6, to the end of the tenth. 
However, Harlfinger and Reinsch have shown, by comparison with other MSS, that A 
should be dated to about the middle or second half of the tenth century. Kassel (1971), 
p. 11 follows the last two mentioned authors. Further on this MS cf. Chapter Three (a). 

164 On B cf. the next three sections and Chapter Three (d). 

165 The translation, in its two extant MSS, is anonymous, but Minio-Paluello has rightly 
ascribed it to Moerbeke by comparison with some of his other translations and by 
explaining that the date is 1278: cf. Minio-Paluello (1947), 1-17 = idem (1972), pp. 40- 
56. Cf. also section 7) infra and Chapter Three (0). 

166 For detailed information about the Syro-Arabic translation cf. Gutas in Chapter 
Two. 

167 Cf. Chapter Three, sections (a), (d), and (h). 

168 Cf. Chapter Three (0). 

169 Cf. section 6). 
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ever, the recognition that these four are the only primary witnesses to 
the text of the Poetics happened only in the first half of the twentieth 
century.'” 


Both in the Graeco-Latin and in the Syro-Arabic traditions there are 
additional materials and readings to be considered which we need not 
enumerate here’”! but which in no way affect the fact that the four sources 
mentioned above are the only primary witnesses to the text. Moreover, 
because of a number of significant mistakes they share, they ultimately 
go back to a common archetype, 0.” 

Some additional results have already been established: First, apart 
from B, all the remaining Greek MSS of the Poetics descend directly 
or indirectly from A.'? Second, A and Lat. share a number of signifi- 
cant errors that show them to derive ultimately from a no longer extant 
Greek MS, II.!% (The Greek exemplar from which Moerbeke made his 
translation is designated ®.'°) Third, again by a number of significant 
errors they share, II and B ultimately derive from a common ancestor 
&,!”° which is the sub-archetype of the Graeco-Latin tradition. Finally, 
the Syro-Arabic translation goes back to a no longer extant Greek MS, 
X.!” These conclusions will be further refined in Chapter Three for the 
Graeco-Latin tradition and in Chapter Two for the Syro-Arabic tradi- 
tion. In Byzantium the Poetics does not appear to have been much read, 
though this impression may be due to the lack of scholarly attention to 
the issue by Byzantinists.'”* What little knowledge of the Poetics the West- 
ern world had during the late Middle Ages derived from Hermannus 
Alemannus Latin translation of Averroes’ Middle Commentary, made in 
Toledo in 1256: there is a modern edition in Minio-Paluello (1968). It is 


170 Cf. section 7). 

171 They are mentioned in the rest of this chapter and in the two following. 

172 With the exception of the archetype, I have adopted for the MSS that must be recon- 
structed from the extant witnesses the sigla suggested by Minio-Paluello (cf. Moerbeke 
(1953)), and adopted by Kassel. But I can see no reason to call the archetype A, and I 
have, with most recent editions of Greek philosophical texts, used Q. On O cf. Chapter 
Three (g). 

73 Lobel (1933) has demonstrated this. See also the supplements and corrections by 
Harlfinger-Reinsch (1970). 

4 On II cf. Chapter Three (c). 

5 On © cf. Chapter Three (b). 

1 On & cf. Chapter Three (e). 

7 On ¥ cf. Gutas’ Chapter Two, and my Chapter Three (f). 

178 On Tzetzes cf. note on 1447a28-b29 infra. 
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time now to turn our attention to the vicissitudes of the text of the Poetics 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which resulted in the Aldine 
edition as a kind of textus receptus. This had adverse consequences for the 
text and also for the interpretation of the Poetics, as we shall see. 


5. From the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century 


For several reasons this period is completely different from all those 
which preceded it. On the one hand, we shall presently be dealing with 
MSS, translations, editions and commentaries of the Poetics. On the 
other hand, the philological approach is intertwined with a strong liter- 
ary interest. Although our main concern here is with the philological and 
textual aspects, we must also say something about its reception from the 
literary perspective, which had an important influence on the text and on 
its interpretation during these four centuries. The two aspects are always 
intimately connected: even the narrowest textual critic must take into 
account Aristotle’s conception of poetry, especially of Epic and Drama, 
its historical background, the tendency of his treatise, and also his more 
general philosophical conceptions and terminology. Yet the interpreta- 
tion of the Poetics from a literary point of view during these centuries 
was largely unhistorical. Most scholars and critics were interested in it for 
the light it might throw on the vernacular literatures of Western Europe; 
they took it as dealing with the same kind of problems as those with 
which the poets and prose writers of the vernacular literatures were con- 
cerned.'” We have to wait for the last half of the nineteenth century for 
the scholarly and historical interpretation of the Poetics to appear and 
make progress.'*° 

We must, however, differentiate the work done during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries from that of the seventeenth and eighteenth. 


17) The great influence of the Poetics on the literatures and education of Western Europe 
through the second half of the eighteenth century has been well described by Dilthey 
(1887), p. 305 (= Ges. Schr. VI, p. 103): “Die von Aristoteles geschaffene Poetik war 
in allen Zeitaltern bewuften kunstmafigen Dichtens bis in die zweite Halfte des 18. 
Jahrhunderts das Werkzeug der Poeten bei ihrer Arbeit und das gefiirchtete Richtmaf 
der Kritiker bis auf Boileau, Gottsched und Lessing. Sie war das wirksamste Hilfsmittel 
der Philologie fir Auslegung, Kritik und Wertbestimmung griechischer Dichtung. Sie 
war zugleich neben Grammatik, Rhetorik und Logik ein Bestandteil des hoheren Bil- 
dungswesens.” This essay has been translated into English in Dilthey, Selected Works, V 
(Princeton, 1985), p. 29 ff. 

180 Cf. section 6). 
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During the former period, scholars were concerned with copying MSS 
of the Poetics, which eventually resulted in the first printed edition, 
the editio princeps of 1508, and with the production of commentaries 
and translations, almost all of which took the editio princeps as the 
basic source of information for the Poetics’ Greek. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth century editors and commentators continued to base their 
texts on that of the editio princeps. (In fact, this situation lasted until 
the publication of Aristotle's technical treatises by Bekker in 1831.1*') 
However, their interest in the text was affected by the appearance of 
printed editions of, and commentaries on, many other classical Greek 
texts. Thus they were able to relate the Poetics more closely to the Greek 
background that Aristotle took for granted. 

One must also distinguish the work done during the fifteenth century, 
which resulted in the production of the Greek text by Aldus in 1508, 
from that of the sixteenth. In these two centuries we are referring to work 
performed mostly in Italy, but whereas in the earlier period we deal, with 
one exception (cf. infra), with the contributions of Greek scholars, during 
the latter we are mostly concerned with those of Italian scholars and 
humanists. This renewed interest in the Poetics begins with the arrival 
in Italy in the fifteenth century of the only two extant Greek MSS which 
are primary witnesses to the text: Parisinus Graecus 1741 (= A) and 
Riccardianus 46 (= B). The scribal activity which produced at least thirty 
two additional Greek copies of the Poetics during the fifteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries happened mostly in Italy and was largely the work of 
Greek scholars and scribes (there is no real distinction between the two). 
A related factor that must be emphasized is that, due to the weakness of 
the Byzantine Empire, the attempt to bridge the separation between the 
Greek Orthodox and the Catholic churches in the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence-Rome (1438-1445), and the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
a great number of Greek scholars arrived in Italy. There they lectured, 
taught, and also explained Aristotle among other authors. Some Italian 
critics already knew Greek, and many more quickly learned the language 
and literature and became accomplished scholars. Up to the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century, and somewhat later as well, knowledge of 
the Poetics in the West was derived from Hermannus Alemannus’ Latin 
translation of Averroes’ Middle Commentary; this was, for example, the 
source of Roger Bacon’s acquaintance with the Poetics, and he certainly 


181 Cf. section 6). 
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did not find it satisfactory.'* Even during the rest of the fifteenth and the 
early part of the sixteenth century Averroes’ work still exercised some 
influence on Italian scholars’ interpretations.'** It was first printed in 
1481. 

When the Greek text of the Poetics arrives in Italy, it comes to a country 
with a very rich literary tradition, not only in the Italian language but 
also in classical Latin and in Medieval literatures. Moreover, there is 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a lively interest in literary 
criticism and theory." In Italy also Horace’s Ars Poetica had already been 
influential: not only its text was available but so was, through scholia, the 
work of the late ancient commentators Acron and Porphyrion."* That the 
Ars Poetica was interpreted then in the light of problems and assumptions 
quite different from those Horace himself addressed'* did not bode well 
for the historical interpretation of the Poetics. This assertion does not 
of course ignore the great importance of these two ancient works and 
of their influence on the Italian Renaissance conception of literature; 
but unfortunately the Poetics was then viewed in the same light as 
that of the Ars Poetica and as a welcome supplement and complement 
to the latter.’ There was little awareness of the essential differences 
between the two works, and none at all of the historical context of 
each and of the different purposes of the two authors. Hence, it has 
appropriately been said that, “As a result, Horace ceased to be Horace 
and Aristotle never became Aristotle; each grew, instead, into a vast 
monument containing all the multiform remains of the literary past.”'* 
We are fortunate to have an outstanding work of scholarship for the 


182 Cf, Bacon’s Moralis philosophia, edited by E. Massa (Ziirich, 1953), p. 267 and also 
this editor’s “Ruggero Bacone e la Poetica di Aristotele,’ Giornale critico della filosofia 
Italiana 32 (1953), pp. 457-473. 

183 For a short characterization of what the Renaissance reader could derive from 
Averroes’ paraphrase of the Poetics cf. Weinberg (1961) I, pp. 352-361. 

184 Cf. Weinberg (1961) I, pp. 1-70. 

185 On the MSS cf. RJ. Tarrant, in Reynolds, ed. (1983), pp. 182-186. On the work of 
the ancient and later commentators, cf. Weinberg (1961) I, pp. 71-110. 

186 The reader should not infer that I am unaware of the difficulties the Ars Poetica 
presents. It is however unquestionable that the Renaissance theorists and commentators 
were interested in the light that it would throw on their own critical and literary concerns, 
and not in Horace’s thought and purposes. In short, the historical approach to literary and 
critical questions seems to have been largely unknown to them. 

187 For this fusion or confusion of the Poetics and the Ars Poetica cf. especially Weinberg 
(1961) I, pp. 111-155 and 156-200; and also Herrick (1946). 

188 So Weinberg (1961) I, p. 47. 
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literary conceptions and polemics of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
in Italy: Bernard Weinberg’s A History of Literary Criticism in the Italian 
Renaissance (1961), where the reader will find a thorough study of the 
subject, including the interpretation of the Poetics during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries.'® We should add that the Poetics, then and also 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was the most influential 
work of literary criticism in Western Europe until the emergence of 
Romanticism; yet its influence was largely through misinterpretation 
of Aristotle’s statements, assumptions, and intentions. Suffice it here to 
mention the ascription to Aristotle of the doctrine of the three unities 
(of plot, of time, and of place);' they became compulsory for many 
dramatists and identified with “classicism,” but are not Aristotelian. 

We must now turn our attention to the vicissitudes of the text of the 
Poetics during these four centuries. From the point of view of the con- 
stitution of the text and also of its literary and historical interpretation 
as a work of literary criticism, we have to wait until the last half of the 
nineteenth century to begin to perceive a real change. As pointed out 
above, the most important contribution to the text during the fifteenth 
century was, together with the production of the editio princeps by Aldus 
in 1508, the work of Greek scholars. These scribes and scholars were quite 
competent philologists, and it is not surprising that they were able to pro- 
duce some good emendations which, in the absence of any critical text 
and also in ignorance of the principles of textual criticism, were often 
the result of what has been called divinatio.'"' All in all, however, these 


189 Cf. Weinberg (1961) I, pp. 349-634. I am heavily indebted to this work in my 
remarks about the fortune of the Poetics during the Renaissance. Tigerstedt (1968), in 
a paper on the reception of the Poetics in the Latin West, deals mainly with the influence 
of Averroes and with some Italian scholars who lectured on the Poetics; he refrains from 
discussing the sixteenth century; he fails, however, to mention the important role of 
Greek scribes and scholars during the fifteenth. For a more informative essay on the 
influence of Averroes’ middle commentary on the Poetics, in the Latin West and especially 
in the fourteenth century cf. Kelly (1979). For the influence of Aristotle’s Poetics on 
Renaissance theorists cf. the thorough study of Kappl (2006), which is not especially 
concerned with the text. 

190 Aristotle emphasizes the unity of plot only. 

191 The probability of most emendations increases with the possibility of explaining the 
transmitted text by paleographical means, for example, by confusion of letters—either 
majuscules or minuscules—, by haplography or dittography, etc. Yet to implement this 
criterion it is necessary to possess a truly critical edition of the text in question, i.e. a 
text based only on the primary witnesses and in a full report of them. Such a text of the 
Poetics could not really be produced until the critical edition of Moerbeke’s translation 
was published in 1953 (cf. p. 4 and note 1 supra); moreover, it is doubtful whether the 
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scholars produced more unnecessary and mistaken emendations than 
probable ones; yet some of their more reasonable proposals a modern 
editor must often incorporate into his text or, at the very least, seriously 
consider. 

There is a drastic change of situation in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Scholars like Spengel, but more especially Vahlen and Bywa- 
ter, realized the fundamental importance of A as a primary witness; 
but unfortunately it became the dogma that of all Greek extant MSS 
only A was a primary witness. Vahlen (with the help of the orientalist 
E. Sachau) and Bywater, especially because of the publication of Margo- 
liouth (1887), also paid some attention to the Syro-Arabic translation. 
Yet even in his 1909 edition of the Poetics Bywater cited and adopted 
some readings of B as conjectures.’ Had he collated this MS in toto,’ 
he would have realized the value of B, but this he did not do, persuaded as 
he and Vahlen were that the only primary witness to the text of the Poet- 
ics was A. And yet, though we may criticize nineteenth century editors 
for not thoroughly investigating B, it would be unfair to do so in the case 
of fifteenth and sixteenth century scholars: the principles of textual criti- 
cism in regard to classical Greek and Latin authors, the so called “method 
of Lachmann’, had a slow development and only came to fruition dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth century;' and of the two parts of 


work of Tkatsch on the Syro-Arabic tradition is completely satisfactory for the reports 
from that source. There are of course cases in which paleography cannot explain mistakes, 
for example, the omission of the word dvwvupos in the Graeco-Latin tradition 1, 1447b9. 
In such a case, from his knowledge of Aristotle, Bernays was able to conjecture that 
avavupoc had been omitted; but the Syro-Arabic tradition has preserved the word, cf. 
notes on 1, 1447a28-b29 and on 1447b9. 

192 Tt was only with the work of Lobel (1933) and of Harlfinger-Reinsch (1970) that 
a complete classification of all the extant Greek MSS of the Poetics written during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was established. Lobel’s conclusion was that the only 
extant two primary Greek MSS were A and B, and that all other Greek MSS were 
directly or indirectly derived from A. Lobel and Harlfinger-Reinsch have not taken into 
consideration MSS copied during the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. These 
MSS have no independent value: they either depend on printed editions or on inferior 
MSS. 

193 Bywater probably relied only on the very incomplete collation by Landi (1895). 

194 On the so-called method of Lachmann and its antecedents and consequences cf. 
S. Timpanaro’s important book La genesi del metodo del Lachmann in its second edition of 
1985 with corrections and additions (cf. Bibliography). There is now an excellent English 
translation by Glenn Most (Chicago, 2005) who has added the English translation of 
an unpublished paper by Timpanaro (cf. pp. 207-215), some supplements of his own 
(pp. 216-233), and a “Recent Bibliography,’ (pp. 234-239). 
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Lachmann’s method, recension and emendation,’* only the latter was 
practiced until the middle of the nineteenth century. In the case of the 
Poetics, it was really impossible to do it well until the four primary wit- 
nesses to its text had been identified. In fact, the determination that in 
addition to A and B, the Latin translation of William of Moerbeke and 
the Arabic one, from the Syriac, by Abu-Bishr Matta are to be taken into 
account in the stemma codicum was not made until well into the twenti- 
eth century, as we shall see in section seven of this chapter. 

The Greek and Italian scholars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
apart from not knowing the principles of textual criticism, had of course 
their own conceptions and assumptions. They generally attached little 
or no value to the dates of MSS and to their pedigrees; did not inquire 
as to whether a given MS may have been copied from an earlier one; 
and were unaware of the fact that a persuasive paleographic emendation 
must be based on a text previously established on a rigorous stemma 
codicum. Rather, their aim was to obtain a “smooth” readable text, and 
they did not hesitate to emend. They had a very good knowledge of Greek 
and Latin authors—their erudition is on the whole not in question. In 
fact, some of their emendations and suggestions occasionally coincide 
with readings of primary MSS or, in any case, have a right to figure in 
the critical apparatus of modern editions; yet most of their successful 
emendations are palmary. Moreover, these scholars very often consulted 
additional MSS and introduced readings and corrections from them, 
albeit without revealing their source or sources.'*° Yet it is important 
to emphasize that they did not systematically collate other MSS but 
they consulted them sporadically when their basic text presented real 
or imaginary difficulties. We shall see later that such is the case of 
Andronicos Callistos, the scribe who wrote Parisinus Graecus 2038: he 
did introduce some characteristic readings of B into his own MS, but 
certainly neither he nor his source (if he had one) collated B in toto; he 
clearly utilized it (or its intermediate source) when he felt that his text was 
corrupt, had a lacuna, or was very difficult. Nevertheless, because of the 
possibility that some of the readings, which do not come from B, may 
occasionally be either his or others’ conjectures or come from another 


195 On these two steps cf. Timpanaro (1985), pp. 1-2 = idem (2005), pp. 43-44. For the 
Poetics, cf. pp. 4-7 supra. The procedure “emendation” is better described as “constitution 
of the text” since often emendation is not required. 

196 Cf. the first chapter of Timpanaro’s book: “Lemendatio ope codicum dagli umanisti 
al Bentley.” 
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lost MS or MSS, Parisinus Graecus 2038, though not a primary witness, 
must at times be taken into consideration in establishing the critical text 
of the Poetics.'”” As we shall presently see, this MS played a decisive role in 
the production of the editio princeps of the Poetics, which unfortunately 
was, from the date of its publication—1508—taken as a kind of textus 
receptus until the third decade of the nineteenth century; it was the basic 
text that future editors, translators, and critics accepted or modified, with 
one exception, and even that exception was not influential and not, in any 
case, satisfactory either. 

In Chapter Three of this Introduction we will see that the codex 
Parisinus Graecus 1741 = A was copied at least three times, thereby 
originating three families of MSS.'°* However, for our present purpose 
we need to discuss, and only in part, one branch, the second, of the three 
families. So far as the extant evidence goes, three MSS must first be taken 
into account for this sub-branch, all copied by the same scribe, Gerardos 
of Patras,'” and related to A in the following way: First, he copied from A 
the codex Vaticanus Graecus 1904, which in ff. 250-255* contains Poetics 
1452a13-1461b24. (The rest is no longer extant.) Lobel did not know 
this MS; its existence and its place in the stemma were pointed out by 
Harlfinger-Reinsch. Secondly, taking this Vatican MS as his model, 
Gerardos copied Vaticanus Graecus 1388. And, again, taking this last MS 
as his model, he copied the codex Estensis Graecus a. T. 8. 3 (olim 100), 
which we must now consider in its two moments: before it was corrected 
and after correction. 

According to Lobel, an anonymous scribe copied this last mentioned 
MS before correction into a no longer extant MS which Lobel designates 
as ¢, and he introduced some corrections from B. So corrected, two 
MSS were copied from e: one is extant, Laurentianus 31. 14, written 
by Ioannes Rhosus, ca. 1455-1472. The other Lobel conjectured to be 
a no longer extant MS G which was further corrected from B. From 
Andronicos Callistos copied Parisinus Graecus 2038, probably around 


197 On Parisinus Graecus 2038 cf. Chapter Three (h). 

198 Cf. Lobel (1933), pp. 45-47. We are here concerned only with a secondary split 
of the second family (Lobel, p. 46). However, Lobel’s notion that the scribe of Parisinus 
Graecus 2038 was George the Cretan is mistaken, as pointed out by Aubrey Diller (1967), 
Pp. 406-408 = idem (1983), pp. 418-422. 

199 Only in an addendum to p. 39 in p. 50 have Harlfinger-Reinsch identified the scribe 
as Gerardos of Patras on the evidence of Laurentianus 69. 1. 

200 Cf. Harlfinger-Reinsch, pp. 37 and 39-40, where they still speak of an “unbekannten 
Kopist:” For the identification of this scribe as Gerardos of Patras cf. the previous note. 
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1470 when he was teaching in Florence. Lobel calls attention to the 
fact that some readings from B appear in Parisinus 2038 as part of the 
text, and not as corrections or marginal readings. This would show that, 
apart from ¢, there was an additional intermediate MS or stage between 
Parisinus 2038 and Estensis Graecus a. T. 8. 3; whether this intermediate 
stage was a no longer extant MS or perhaps Andronicos’ notes is not 
now ascertainable and does not seriously affect Lobel’s theory.”” Be that 
as it may, both Laurentianus 31. 14 (copied by Johannes Rhosus) and 
Parisinus Graecus 2038 testify to the fact that at least by the second part 
of the fifteenth century B was already in Italy. Finally, Parisinus Graecus 
2038 was further corrected by Janus Lascaris (who owned this MS before 
he sold it to cardinal Ridolfi and who also added some conjectures of his 
own). As we said before, this MS also exhibits, in the hand of Andronicos 
Callistos, several additional readings and corrections. Some of these 
readings coincide with those found in the Syro-Arabic tradition and, 
because of this coincidence, there has been some discussion about their 
value in Parisinus Graecus 2038: are they conjectures or are they evidence 
of the existence of an additional MS or MSS? This question is discussed 
in Chapter Three (h) and (i). 

Before dealing with the important and influential role Parisinus Grae- 
cus 2038 plays upon the Aldine edition of the Poetics it is necessary to 
return to Estensis Graecus «. T. 8. 3. This MS was eventually corrected 
by at least two different hands, identified as those of J. Plusiadenus and 
of Giorgio Valla, between 1485 and 1498, according to Lobel.”” Some 
of these corrections come from the codex Dresdensis Graecus D 4, itself 
indirectly derived from a different branch of A, at least two antecedents 
of which are no longer extant.” We should mention here that this MS, 
Estensis, was eventually owned by Giorgio Valla and used, with its cor- 
rections, for his Latin translation of the Poetics, published in Venice in 
1498. This translation, though far from perfect and done from a very 
secondary MS, was important because it made the Poetics accessible to 
scholars who knew little or no Greek, and even to a wider circle of literati: 
certainly Valla’s translation gave to Renaissance readers a far superior 
view of the Poetics than the Latin translation of Averroes.”® 


201 Cf, also Chapter Three (d). 

202 Cf. Lobel (1933), pp. 24-26 and 46. 

203 Cf, Lobel (1933), p. 47. Dresdensis D 4 was written by Theodore Gaza. 

204 Cf. Lobel (1933), pp. 33 5 with n. 1; 8-9; 11 with n. 4; 11-13; 24-26; 33-343 46. 

205 On Valla’s translation cf. Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 361-366. For other references cf. 
Weinberg’s Index. 
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The last event of this period takes place early in the sixteenth century 
but results in part from the activity of Greek scholars who worked mostly 
during the fifteenth. Between 1495 and 1498 Aldus Manutius brought 
out his sumptuous edition of Aristotle's scholarly treatises in five volumes 
in folio; but this editio princeps included neither the Poetics nor the 
Rhetoric nor the pseudo-Aristotelian Rhetorica ad Alexandrum.” It was 
only in 1508 that Aldus published the editio princeps of these and other 
texts in his Rhetores Graeci.*” 

Keeping in mind what we said above about the nature of Parisinus 
Graecus 2038, we must now determine the relationship between this 
MS and the text of the editio princeps. As Lobel pointed out, the Aldine 
edition “in many respects so closely resembles the final form of Parisinus 
2038 that there can be no doubt that it stands in some near relationship to 
it, and when it is observed that there are readings in Ald. which depend 
on misunderstanding of the actual writing of Par., the relationship is 
revealed as that of descendant to ancestor.’ He further supports this by 
pointing out two examples which show misunderstandings of the actual 
writing; he himself believes that Parisinus 2038 was not the printer’s 
copy behind the Aldine text and that the editio princeps exhibits some 
characteristic alterations that differentiate it from Parisinus 2038; he also 
indicates that the source of these alterations is the codex Ambrosianus 
Graecus B 78sup.””” For that reason Lobel postulates a no longer extant 
MS y, which was used as a printer’s copy, where Parisinus Graecus 2038 
and Ambrosianus Graecus B 78sup. were combined. (Perhaps a few other 
MSS may have been used as well.”!') However, as we shall point out in 
section seven of this chapter, Sicherl is probably right in asserting that 


206 On this editio princeps and its manuscript basis cf. Sicherl (1976). For a convenient 
description of each volume of Aldus’ edition cf. $.Z W. Hoffmann (1838), I, pp. 271-273. 
For further bibliography cf. Sicherl (1976), p. 9, n. 1. 

207 Tn the first volume of Aldus’ Rhetores Graeci the Poetics appears in pp. 269-287. 
The editor seems to have been Demetrius Ducas, or he and others. Cf. Bywater, p. xxv 
and especially Sicherl (1992), pp. 113-116. Janus Lascaris played an important role in 
this edition, as Sicherl has shown. He was the owner of Parisinus Graecus 2038 and some 
notes are by him. 

208 Cf. Lobel (1933), p. 31. 

209 They are: 1449430 where cipyuéva has given rise to the Aldine cipnyevou because 
the scribe (Andronicos Callistos) writes « with a turned down tail not unlike 1. Also in 
1462b6 the Aldina has Beayéa instead of Beayéos because in Parisinus Graecus 2038 the 
compendium for o¢ looks like an «. 

210 Cf. Lobel (1933), pp. 31-33. 

211 Cf, Lobel (1933), p. 31 with n. 1; pp. 46 and pp. 57-59. 
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the Aldine editors based their text directly on Parisinus Graecus 2038, 
while incorporating also some readings from Ambrosianus Graecus B 
78sup. Such was the nature of the Aldine editio princeps of the Poetics. 
The editor of the Aldine edition of the Rhetores Graeci, which contains 
the Poetics, was Demetrios Dukas, but there can be little question that 
Lascaris played an important role, as Sicherl has shown.’ (During the 
years 1503-1509 Lascaris was in Venice as envoy of king Louis XII 
of France.) Later editors often modified it with their own or other 
scholars’ conjectures, and sometimes also consulted MSS, but there was 
no awareness of the secondary and derivative nature of the Aldine text 
or of the existence of the two primary Greek witnesses to the text of the 
Poetics, A and B. 

Before discussing some of the important sixteenth century editions, 
translations, and commentaries, it seems well to say something about the 
exception to the Aldine text Bywater mentions. After a brief statement 
about the Aldine’s shortcomings, Bywater writes: “In 1555 an effort was 
made to dislodge it (sc. the Aldine text as a textus receptus) from this 
position by Gu. Morel, whose recension was based on the MS now 
known as Parisinus 2040, a fairly faithful apograph of A. Morel’s edition, 
however, notwithstanding his great name among his contemporaries, 
left little or no mark on the general criticism of the book; its readings 
are all but ignored in the Variae Lectiones in Sylburg’s edition (1584). 
Bywater’s statement calls for several observations. Morel himself says that 
his edition relies on an old MS; that it was Parisinus Graecus 2040 is 
a notion Bywater probably based on the appendix to Tyrwhitt. In any 
case, Parisinus 2040 dates in all probability from the second part of the 
fifteenth or even the early part of the sixteenth century;?" it is certainly 
not an apograph of A but probably of Ambrosianus Graecus O 52;75 and 
between it and A stand several other MSS, some extant and others not but 
that Lobel rightly conjectures to have existed.”* I do not know whether 
Morel would have considered Parisinus 2040 “an old MS;” but if he did, 
he could not have been the great editor Bywater takes him to be. Apart 
from this, even if Morel’s edition was based on an old MS, or in any case 
on one that did not have the numerous faults of the Aldine, it was not 


212 Cf, the last paragraph of section 7). 

213 Cf, Bywater, p. xxv. 

214 Cf, Lobel (1933), esp. pp. 14 and 47. 

215 Cf, Lobel (1933), pp. 14, 40-44, and 47. 
216 Cf. Lobel (1933), pp. 40-45 and 47. 
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likely to influence scholars who wanted to have a smooth and readable 
text and who were unaware of the fundamental rules of textual criticism 
and of the descent of MSS. 

In what follows I shall mention only a few, the most important, of the 
sixteenth century editions, translations, and commentaries of the Poetics. 
First in time is the Greek text accompanying the new Latin translation by 
Alessandro de’ Pazzi (= Paccius), published by the Aldine Press in Venice 
in 1536,”” posthumously, as is clear from the dedication dated in 1527.7! 
It is the first modern book containing both the Greek text and the Latin 
translation of the Poetics alone, independently of any other work. The 
Greek text comes after the Latin translation, and Weinberg and others 
mistakenly think that Alessandro de’ Pazzi was responsible for it. While 
it is the case that he had prepared his Greek text utilizing some Greek 
MSS in addition to the Aldine edition of 1508,”!’ the Greek text included 
in the 1536 publication was produced not by Alessandro but by his son 
Guglielmo, the editor of the volume. The latter, in the preliminary letter 
addressed to Francesco Campano, dated in Padua on February 25, 1536, 
states that the Greek text is his own, because due to the civil disturbances 
of the time he does not possess the one his father had prepared.’” 
It is not surprising, then, that Pazzi’s translation sometimes does not 
agree with the accompanying Greek text. In any case, Pazzi’s important 
contribution is his Latin translation (apparently completed by his son 
Guglielmo). Moreover, Alessandro sometimes either improved the text 
with his emendations, at other times he may have used Riccardianus 46 (= 
B). For example at 6, 1449b25-26 he translates as if his Greek exemplar 
had ywpi¢ exdotw, whereas our four primary sources mistakenly have 
Xwpis Excotov; at 1449b28 he has perturbationes, which means that he 
was acquainted with na8yudtwv, the reading of B; at 17, 1455a34 his 
translation presupposes éxotatixol, again the reading of B. In short, 


17 Cf. the bibliography under Paccius (1536). 

218 Though the dedication was written in 1527, the volume was prepared in Rome in 
1524. On Pazzi’s work on the Poetics cf. Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 371-373. Weinberg’s 
evaluation of Pazzi’s Latin translation is correct, but not so what he says about the 
accompanying Greek text, as I explain above. 

219 According to Weinberg (op. cit. in the previous note), one of these MSS was 
Vaticanus Graecus 1400. For the rather unimportant place of this MS in Lobel's second 
family of MSS ultimately derived from A, cf. Lobel (1933), p. 46, but see the next note. 

220 For an Italian translation of this letter cf. Bisanti (1991), pp. 67-69, esp. p. 68. 
Guglielmo explicitly says that he decided to publish the work only under his father’s 
name, regardless of the fact that he had himself contributed to it. 
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Pazzis Latin translation is on the whole a great improvement over Valla’s 
and became significantly influential during the rest of the sixteenth 
century, as we shall presently see. 

Though Robortellos book comes first in time, it is important to state 
that Maggi’s commentary originated in lectures that took place before 
the publication of the former’s work. Alessandro Sardi’s notes provide 
some record of these lectures, which Bartolomeo Lombardi started at 
Padua in December 1541, and which continued after his death soon 
afterwards” under Maggi (= Madius), first in Padua and then at Ferrara 
in 1543, where he had been appointed professor of philosophy. Sardi’s 
notes were not published and are extant in a MS now in Modena.” In 
1550 Maggi published his Explanationes for himself and Lombardi.”* 
(The latter’s “Preface” in the Explanationes has very little to do with the 
Poetics; he is still under the influence of Averroes, and this leads him to 
a definition of poetry which is not Aristotelian.*“) Maggi’s own general 
approach is to consider the Poetics in close relation to the Ars Poetica, and 
in doing so, according to Weinberg, “he is establishing the tradition of 
the confronting of Aristotle and Horace which will last to the end of the 
century and beyond,” To Maggi the difference between the two works is 
that “the philosopher [Aristotle] treats of the thing in itself and Horace of 
precepts and almost nothing at all of the thing.” These and other general 
interpretations, as well as his polemic against Robortellos work,” are 
more relevant for the student of Renaissance literary criticism than for 
the Hellenist interested in Aristotle’s text and in his conception of poetry. 
Yet Maggi’s work on the text and the interpretation of the Poetics is 
important, as we shall see when we examine his Explanationes from those 
points of view.”” 


221 At his death, according to Weinberg (1961), I, p. 373 Lombardi left among his 
papers the following items: 1) A text and translation of the Poetics; 2) a “Praefatio” to 
the work; and 3) extensive notes, later incorporated by Maggi into the Explanationes of 
1550. On the date of Lombardi’s lectures, cf. Weinberg, op. cit., p. 373, . 36. 

222 Biblioteca Estense a. Q. 6. 14. They are dated “15 Cal. Februar) MDXLVI” The MS, 
which is incomplete, provides a commentary on Poetics 1447a8-1453b11, the first extant 
commentary on the Poetics. Cf. Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 374 and 376. 

223 Vincentii Madii et Barthol. Lombardi in Aristotelis librum de poetica communes 
explanationes (Venetiis 1550). 

224 Cf, Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 374-375. 

225 Cf. Weinberg (1961), I, p. 378. 

226 On this cf. Weinberg (1961), I, p. 374. 

27 For a fuller account of Lombardi’s and especially Maggi’s general interpretation of 
the Poetics, cf. Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 373-383. 
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The first published commentary on the Poetics, the work of Francesco 
Robortello (= Robortellus), published in Florence in 1548, will be re- 
ferred to as Explicationes.”* This book contains an edition of the Greek 
text of the Poetics, Pazzi’s Latin translation, and a commentary. In addi- 
tion, Robortello included a paraphrase of Horace’s Ars Poetica and five 
essays: on satire, on the epigram, on comedy, on humor, and on the elegy. 
All these additional materials are important contributions in relation to 
Renaissance conceptions of literature, poetry, and criticism, as are also 
his views on the Poetics in that respect. His general approach, however, 
is unfortunately too heavily influenced by the Ars Poetica and by his 
reading of Greek and Latin rhetoricians.”” Here we must confine our- 
selves to evaluating his work on the text and the interpretation of the 
Poetics. The text is based on that of the Aldine edition but with several 
changes. In his address to the reader, Robortello says that he has cor- 
rected many corrupt passages, basing himself on the readings of MSS, 
and also taking into account the opinion of his predecessors. He has 
made use of four books, three of which are MSS. Two belonged to the 
Medici library: one was much older than the other, but apparently— 
to judge by the context—this MS was not written in parchment.”” The 
third MS he describes as a very old book written in parchment”! “con- 
cerning which (as concerning many other matters) Paulus Lacinius of 
Verona, a very knowledgeable man in Greek and Latin and also Hebrew 
letters, assisted me most willingly.” We cannot ascertain whether or not 


228 Cf. Francisci Robortelli Utinensis in librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetica explicationes 
(Florence, 1548). 

229 On Robortello’s general approach to the Poetics cf. Weinberg (1952), summarized 
in Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 66-68. In the latter publication see also the full discussion of 
Robortello’s work on the Poetics on pp. 388-399. On Robortello’s additional treatises cf. 
ibid., pp. 399-404. 

230 My probable inference is based on Robortello’s wording: “quattuor enim ego usus 
sum libris; tribus manuscriptis. quorum duo sint in Medicaea Bibliotheca; alter quidem 
Politiani manu descriptus; alter vero multo vetustior; plurimum autem ... praeter hos 
duos magnum mihi adiumentum praebuit perantiquus liber in membranis descriptus, de 
quo mihi libentissime, sicuti de aliis multis, accomodavit Paulus Lacinius Veronensis, vir 
graecarum, latinarumque literarum, etiam Hebraearum peritissimus. Accessit his quartus; 
impressus ille quidem; sed ex vetustorum librorum fide multis in locis emendatus. in eo 
appositae sunt lectionis varietates ab accurato, doctoque homine et his notis V.C.E.L. quibus 
vetustum codicem, et Florentinam lectionem significari puto; multa enim cum Medicaeis 
quae conveniunt, habet? Hence no parchment codex at that time can have been in 
the Medici library, unless we accuse Robortello of incompetence, which seems rather 
unwarranted. 

231 On this MS cf. Chapter Three (i). 

232 For the Latin text which this translates cf. note 230 supra. 
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Robortello’s parchment codex of the Poetics was Parisinus Graecus 1741. 
(On a parchment Greek MS containing the Poetics probably owned by 
Janus Lascaris around 1490, cf. Chapter Three (a).) He also mentions a 
fourth book, a printed one,’* although emended in many places on the 
authority of ancient books, where, he says, are added variant readings 
made by a learned man. These variants are identified only with the let- 
ters V.C.EL, which according to Robortello indicate an ancient codex 
and a Florentine reading, because in many cases they agree with the 
Medicean readings. Modern editors have supposed—or left open the 
possibility—that some of Robortello's emendations of the Aldine text 
may have behind them the authority of the three MSS he mentions. 
Some of his readings generally accepted by later editors are: 1448a34 
Xtwvidov, 1457a5 CNMAVTIMOV, 1458a29 TUpl YAAKOV, 1460a23 do dE. 
Robortello in many places introduced changes to Pazzi’s translation. The 
most relevant part of Robortello’s work is his commentary; like all impor- 
tant Italian commentators of the sixteenth century he divides the Greek 
text into small sections” and comments on each of them separately. His 
interpretations often suffer because his conception of poetry is not that 
of Aristotle: he is under the influence of the Ars Poetica and of rhetori- 
cal theory; even that of Averroes is sometimes detectable,”® all of which 
leads him to numerous misconceptions. One example suffices here: for 
Aristotle the plot is the essence of poetry and consists in imitation of 
action and life, but according to Robortello’s interpretation it is the man- 
ner of imitation.” Yet Robortello has several good interpretations in 
cases where his successors went wrong.** 

In 1549 Bernardo Segni published the first translation of the Poetics 
into a modern language in his Rettorica et poetica dAristotele,’**” where 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to Pazzi and to Robortello; in fact, his 
Italian translation is based “on Robortello’s Latin translation rather than 


233 Evidently a printed copy of the Poetics: either the Aldine edition or another one 
derived from it. For other texts of the Poetics printed between 1508 and 1546 cf. Schrier 
(1998), pp. 19-21. 

234 Cf. the critical apparatus under these entries. 

235 Of course each commentator divides the text in his own way. 

236 Cf, Weinberg (1961), I, p. 395 with n. 79. 

237 Cf. Weinberg (1961), I, p. 394 with the Latin text of Robortello printed in n. 78. 

238 Cf. the entries in the critical apparatus mentioned in the text above. 

239 My acquaintance with this work is with the edition or printing published two years 
later: Rettorica et poetica d’Aristotele. tr. di greco in lingua vulgare fiorentina da Bernardo 
Segni (Vineggia, 1551). 
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on the Greek text.” Segni did not try to improve the text or to change 
readings. The importance of his translation resides rather in making 
Aristotle's Poetics available to a wider public, for which purpose he added 
an introduction and commentaries on individual passages. In this area 
too he is mostly dependent on Robortello, but there are exceptions, as 
for example his correct interpretation of toig Adyots trots in 1, 1447429: 
Segni takes this as signifying “prose” whereas most Renaissance com- 
mentators, including Robortello, refused to admit this meaning. 

We come now to the publication in 1550 of Lombardi’s and Maggi’s 
Explanationes:*” though a work of long collaboration, most of it must be 
ascribed to Maggi, as Weinberg says.* The text of the Poetics is divided 
into 157 small sections, and the arrangement is as follows: First, the 
Greek text and the Latin translation of each section; there follows a para- 
graph called “Explanatio” and then the “Annotatio” The text and the 
translation are those of Pazzi; but when the authors wish to emend a pas- 
sage they precede it with an asterisk, and when they propose a change in 
the translation they place a dagger; the same symbols appear in the anno- 
tations where they explain the changes proposed. The Explanationes are 
ascribed to both Lombardi and Maggi. They contain first a paraphrase 
of the preceding text, followed by a textual and a literary commentary 
which continues in the Annotationes, prepared by Maggi, frequently in a 
much expanded form. In both kinds of sections questions of language 
and translation are most important, and in many instances no other 
type of commentary is provided. Lombardi and Maggi seem to have 
consulted some MSS.“ The latter made several important conjectures, 
two of which were later confirmed by readings unknown until rela- 
tively recent times: I refer the reader to the critical apparatus at 1456a28, 
1457b33, 1461b8, 1462a17-18, and 1462b1. He is also mentioned at 
1449b36 for proposing maow, a lectio facilior for nacav. In this book we 
find once again that Maggi’s own theory of poetry, quite different from 
Aristotle’s, leads him to misunderstanding: he is heavily influenced by 
Horace’s Ars Poetica and by the rhetorical tradition as to the purposes of 
poetry; among other things, his conceptions of catharsis and of pleasure 
are not those of Aristotle in the Poetics. There is also in Maggi a tendency, 


240 Cf. Weinberg (1961), I, p. 404, and pp. 404-406 on Segni’s translation. 
241 Cf. Weinberg (1961), I, p. 405. 

242 For full reference to this work cf. note 223 supra. 

243 Cf. Weinberg (1961), I, p. 406. 

244 On this cf. Chapter Three (i). 
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not uncommon at that time, to supplement Aristotle’s views by means of 
other works, with the obvious negative consequences; though there are 
also some correct interpretations: for example, he sees—as Robortello 
did not—that in Aristotle's view the plot is the object of imitation. 
Maggi’s obsession with refuting Robortello’s views is regrettable: while 
in a few instances he may be right, in many others he is quite wrong, 
as for example in his conception of catharsis; and his attempt to refute 
Robortellos contention that the Poetics, unlike the Rhetorica ad Alexan- 
drum, has no preface is really fallacious. In his Explanationes Maggi 
included also an essay on the Ars Poetica and another on comedy. 

The work of Pietro Vettori (= Victorius)””” on the Poetics was doubt- 
less the single most important commentary on this Aristotelian work 
produced by an Italian scholar during the sixteenth century. His Com- 
mentarii in primum librum Aristotelis de arte poetarum was published 
in Florence in 1560. By that time Victorius had already brought forth, 
in addition to editions of several Greek and Latin texts, his commen- 
tary on Aristotle’s Rhetoric (1548); after his book on the Poetics came his 
commentary on the Politics (1576) and that on the Eth. Nic. (1584). He 
is rightly considered the best Italian Hellenist of the sixteenth century, 
and he is also the best Aristotelian scholar of that period. His approach 
to the Poetics is predominantly textual and philological: he does not try 
to impose his own conception of poetry on Aristotle, even though at 
times he fails to clarify certain passages because he is under the influ- 
ence of his own rhetorical convictions.™* Victorius’ work consists of his 
own edition of the Greek text and his own Latin translation. His edition 
is better than those of his predecessors, as is evident in the high qual- 
ity of his emendations.*” He divides the Greek text into 212 small units, 
and he translates and comments on each one separately; in most cases 
the content of his comments is purely linguistic. Among his mistaken 


245 For a comparison of the views of Robortello, Maggi, and Victorius, concerning the 
six parts of Tragedy (6, 1450a7-12), cf. Weinberg, I, p. 462. 

246 The work of Miesen (1967) on Truth, the Good, and the Beautiful in the controversy 
between Robortello and Maggi in relation to Aristotle's Poetics does not contribute to 
the understanding of Aristotle's work. This is not strange, given the author's lack of 
acquaintance with the ancient tradition: he writes on p. 10 that the Poetics “im Altertum 
unseres Wissens nur ein einziges Mahl ausftthrlich kommentiert worden ist, und zwar 
von dem Aristoteles-Kommentator Alexander von Aphrodisias.” So far as I know, there is 
no reference to such a commentary by Alexander or by any other ancient commentator. 

247 On Victorius cf. Sandys II, pp. 135-140. 

248 On Victorius interpretation of the Poetics cf. Weinberg, I, pp. 461-466. 

249 See the references given in the text below. 
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interpretations, one telling example is his failure to follow Segni’s view 
that in 1, 1447429 Tots piAcis Adyotg means “prose,” a mistake not entirely 
due, pace Weinberg, to Victorius’ unwittingly imposing on Aristotle his 
own conviction that poetry necessarily requires verse. Be that as it 
may, he has misunderstood the meaning of several other passages in 
the Poetics. Another contributory factor to similar mistakes is that, for 
Victorius, poetry is one form of rhetoric. For those of his most important 
emendations, several of which, like other editors, I have adopted, the 
reader is referred to the critical apparatus under 1447b29, 1448a16, 
1453b33, 1455b14, 1457b32-33, 1457b35, 1458a5, 1460a11, 1460a13, 
1461a25, 1461b1, 1461b21, 1462a3. Vahlen and Bywater suggested”! 
that Victorius had been able to consult MS A in the library of cardinal 
Ridolfi. In his address to the reader Victorius says “Videramque ipse 
olim, ac diligenter tractaram volumen quoddam antiquissimum, in quo 
cum una cum aliis non nullis bonis auctoribus, fideliter scriptis, hic etiam 
liber esset, nihilo melior illic ille multis locis, quam peruulgatus quilibet, 
typisque excusus erat. quare desperaui aliquid boni inde posse expectari. 
Totum igitur me contuli ad lectionem communem diligenter spectandam, 
quam tamen arbitror me multis locis emendasse, ac studio meo meliorem 
reddidisse.” Later, in discussing 1461b1 he mentions another very old 
codex (vetustissimum) where 6 évtot (sic) is written.**? Hence, this latter 
MS cannot have been A. Yet we know that what is now Parisinus Graecus 
1741 was at the time in Ridolfi’s library.’ In addition, in one of his letters 
Victorius says that he saw in Ridolfi’s library several important MSS. 
Even Victorius’ remark in his address to the reader shows that he failed 
to appreciate the high value of Parisinus Graecus 1741 and its superiority 
over the other codices of the Poetics with which he was acquainted. This 
failure on the part of such an excellent scholar shows the fundamental 
importance of recension as the necessary preliminary work on which the 
edition of a text should be based. 

Ludovico Castelvetros Poetica d’Aristotele vulgarizzata e sposta was 
first published in Vienna in 1570, a revised posthumous”® edition ap- 
pearing in Basel in 1576. I have used the 1576 edition and a convenient 


250 Cf. Victorius (1560), p. 12; Weinberg (1961), I, p. 463 and n. 83. 
251 Cf, Vahlen, p. viii; Bywater, p. xxvi. 

252 Cf. Victorius (1560), p. 289. 

253 Cf. Chapter Three (a). 

254 Cf, Victorius (1586), pp. 26-27. 

255 Castelvetro died in 1571. 
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new printing of it, published in two volumes, Bari, 1978-1979.” It 
contains, after the text of the 1576 edition, a “Nota critica-filologica” by 
Werther Romani,” who argues in favor of the genuine character of the 
revised passages. This is also the opinion of Weinberg,” who has used 
the original 1576 edition.*” 

Castelvetro’s work contains the first major commentary on the Poetics 
in Italian and also a new translation into the vernacular. Its arrangement 
is as follows: he divides the whole text into six major parts. Each “Parte 
Principale” is subdivided into small sections, “Particelle,” 56 in all. Each 
“Particella” contains the Greek text, followed by a brief statement of its 
contents (“Contenenza”); the Italian translation of the passage, called 
“Vulgarizzamento,’ and then a commentary or “Sposizione,’ where he 
deals first, when appropriate, with more general questions and then goes 
on to comment on individual passages. Castelvetro was a very learned 
man. In his dedication to emperor Maximilian II he mentions his main 
predecessors: Averroes, Giorgio Valla, de’ Pazzi, Robortello, Maggi, and 
Vettori, as well as the Italian translation by Segni. He speaks in praise of 
these men but thinks, and we shall presently see his reasons, that what 
they accomplished does not suffice. Castelvetro’s views had a great impact 
in France, particularly on Ronsard; he even influenced or anticipated 
a few late nineteenth and twentieth century interpretations of some 
passages of the Poetics; yet his work on the whole is less satisfactory 
than those of his predecessors such as de’ Pazzi, Robortello, Maggi, 
and Vettori. I believe Weinberg is right in his general characterization: 
“It would perhaps not be too bold to say that, in general, Castelvetro 
transposes the whole of the analysis from the world of art to the world 
of reality. Let us say, by way of explanation, that Aristotle in the Poetics 
considers the special quality of poems as works of art (rather than as 
natural objects), that he analyzes those characteristics of objects which 
affect their usability in works of art (rather than their natural qualities), 
that he takes into consideration only those capacities of men which affect 
the intelligence, the appreciation, and the evaluation of works (rather 
than all their characteristics as men). That is, works and objects and 
men are viewed always with respect to the special conditions of the art 


256 In the series Scrittori d'Italia, Nrs. 264-265. My references are to this edition. 
257 Cf. vol. I, pp. 375 ff. 

258 Cf, Weinberg (1961), p. 503, n. 56. 

259 Weinberg discusses Castelvetro’s work on I, pp. 69-70 and 502-511. 
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of poetry. In Castelvetro, any idea of “special conditions” tends to be 
lost; works are treated as if they were natural objects, objects themselves 
remain unchanged as they pass into the work, and men are men.” 
The basis of Castelvetros conception of poetry and his modifications 
and expansions of Aristotle’s views are supported by his notion that the 
Poetics is merely a first, incomplete draft or series of notes on the subject, 
so that it is necessary to complement it, something that his predecessors 
did not see. He believes that Aristotle did indeed write a more complete 
and definitive treatise which has not come down to us.” It is therefore 
not surprising to see that Castelvetro opposes some of the key ideas of the 
Poetics; he does not ascribe them to Aristotle but often openly states that 
Aristotle is mistaken. Thus it is clear that while Aristotle posits only the 
unity of the plot, not that of time and that of space, Castelvetro, however, 
maintains that there are three unities, of time,” of place, and of plot, 
and that in fact the latter is a consequence of the former two.”® Also, he 
is clearly dissatisfied with Aristotle’s view of history and especially with 
how the philosopher contrasts poetry and history. He believes—contrary 
to Aristotle—that poetry is illuminated by history, and he infers that just 
as history can in a simple narrative deal with several actions of men, so 
also it is possible for poetry to do that in the plot,” which is incompatible 


260 Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 503-504. 

61 Cf, in vol. I, pp. 2-3 of the dedication. I quote here only part of the relevant 
passage: “... io, senza tralasciare punto la dichiarazione delle parole, e spezialmente di 
quelle che non mi sono parute essere state convenevolmente dagli altri dichiarate, e senza 
risparmiare lautorita degli altri scrittori per fare intendere l’istorie e le favole e laltre cose 
oscure scritte da Aristotele, quanto ho giudicato far bisogno ho tentato, e forse con pit 
ardore danimo che con felicita deffetto, di far manifesta arte poetica, non solamente 
mostrando e aprendo quello che é stato lasciato scritto in queste poche carte da quel 
sommo filosofo, ma quello ancora che doveva o poteva essere scritto, per utilita piena 
di coloro che volessero sapere come si debba fare a comporre bene poemi e a giudicare 
dirittamente se i composti abbiano quello che deono avere o no: conciosia cosa che io mi 
sia aveduto che questo libretto sia una prima forma rozza, imperfetta e non polita dell’arte 
poetica, la quale é verisimile che lautore conservasse perché servisse in luogo di raccolta 
dinsegnamenti e di brievi memorie, per poterle avere preste quando volesse ordinare e 
compilare larte intera, si come fece poi, e, come é da credere, compiuta e limata e degna 
del miracoloso suo inteletto; la quale arte intera, per ingiuria fattaci dal tempo, non é 
pervenuta a nostra notizia. Di che gli altri spositori, senza entrare in altro riguardamento, 
non aveggendosi, e credendo questa operetta essere quella che non é, si sono contentati 
di spiegare quello che solamente hanno trovato scritto” 

262 The unity of time had already been mentioned by Giraldi Cintio in his Discorso sulle 
Commedie e sulle Tragedie of 1543. 

263 Cf. e.g. Castelvetro, I, pp. 148-149 and I, pp. 149-151; Weinberg (1961), L, p. 505 
with n. 63. 

264 Cf. Castelvetro, I, pp. 5 and 178; Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 508-510. 
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with the unity of plot in the Poetics. Nevertheless, Castelvetro was a 
competent Hellenist; his discussion of many passages is useful, and the 
emendations he suggested are sensible, even though I have accepted 
only one.” Some additional interpretations of his are mentioned and 
discussed in the Notes to the Text. 

Students of the Poetics owe a very special debt of gratitude to Wein- 
berg’s fundamental work, in particular for drawing scholars’ attention to 
the unpublished work of Nicasius Ellebodius (Nicaise Van Ellebode), In 
Aristotelis de Poetica paraphrasis.?® Kassel,” following Weinberg’s bib- 
liographic indications,” read in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana one of the 
MSS containing Ellebodius’ book. Kassel’s work supplements Weinberg’s 
and is especially significant for the text of the Poetics in that he lists and 
discusses the important emendations of Ellebodius as well as those the 
latter ascribes to Sophianus of Chios.” Several MSS in the Ambrosiana 
contain totally or partially copies of Ellebodius’ work: Weinberg’s state- 
ments are based on Ambrosianus R. 123sup., fols. 68-110, whereas Kassel 
consulted Ambrosianus D. 510 inf.; the latter MS, but not the former, con- 
tains also a preface; otherwise both are complete.’” Ellebodius sent his 
work to an unknown person in Padua, accompanied by a letter in Ital- 
ian asking the addressee to show it to (Paulo) Manuzio, to (Antonio) 
Riccobono, and to others. This letter is dated in Pressburg, February 22, 
1572; hence the Paraphrasis was written early in 1572 or a little before 
that. In Ambrosianus R. 123sup., the Paraphrasis appears in fols. 68-110. 
First comes the translation (or paraphrasis) on fols. 68-91’, and then on 
fols. 92-110 the text of the notes, ninety-one, according to Kassel, and 
especially valuable for their excellent scholarly qualities. Several of Elle- 
bodius’ and Sophianus’ emendations must be incorporated into the text 
or, at the very least, are mentioned in the critical apparatus and in the 
Notes to the Text. In some cases these two scholars have anticipated later 
emendations, or their conjectures were subsequently discovered to be 


265 That of 1459b2. 

266 Cf, Weinberg’s general characterization of this work in Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 519- 
523. 

267 Cf. Kassel (1962), pp. 111-121 = idem (1991), pp. 324-333. 

268 For a full description of all the MSS in question cf. Weinberg (1961), I], pp. 1125- 
1126. 

269 On the lives of Ellebodius and of Sophianus and on their connection with Padua, 
where they both studied, cf. especially Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 519-520 and Kassel (1962), 
111-113 = idem (1991), pp. 324-326 with references. 

270 Tn this case my knowledge of Ellebodius’ work comes from Weinberg’s and Kassel’s 
contributions. I have not consulted any MSS. 
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the readings of one or more primary witnesses. The reader is referred to 
4; 1448b18; 4, 1448b27; 4, 1449a18; 7, 145146; 9, 145243; 23, 1459a21- 
22; 24, 1460a24. Ellebodius does not identify the printed edition of the 
Greek text which he took as his point of departure, but he does mention 
the Aldine edition of 1508, that of Morel, the edition and commentary 
by Pietro Vettori, and Paccius’ translation. Kassel conjectures that Elle- 
bodius took Paccius’ Greek text of the Poetics as his point of departure 
and that he also consulted a MS, then belonging to Giovanni Vincenzo 
Minelli, and now Ambrosianus P 34, copied from Dresdensis Graecus D 
4 and therefore with no independent value.””! According to Weinberg, 
Ellebodius’ main interest is in the clarification of Aristotle’s meaning and 
“he refers much less frequently than do his predecessors to the rival crit- 
ical school of the Horatians.””” He claims that nevertheless Ellebodius 
differs from Aristotle on two major points: first, in that for him poetry 
is impossible without verse. (To this we shall presently return.) Second, 
in his insistence that purgation (i.e. catharsis) produces moral instruc- 
tion. This topic falls outside the present study—I hope to deal with it in 
the book mentioned at the beginning of this chapter.” Finally, one must 
agree with Weinberg when he says, “This work by a Belgian, probably 
written in Pressburg, may thus properly be considered to belong to the 
Italian tradition of the Cinquecento, through its origins, its intellectual 
ties, and its ultimate destination?” 

I conclude here my discussion of the sixteenth century contributions 
to the Poetics. From the point of view of the theory of literary criticism 
during the Italian Renaissance, some important works were published 
later than 1572, for example, the Italian commentary by Alessandro 
Piccolomini in 1575, preceded by the publication of his translation of the 
Poetics in 1572. Yet Piccolomini had his own theory of poetry and was 
not much interested in the text and in its philological interpretation,” 
one exception being his translation of 1458a28, which led Twining to 
insert (dAwv). 

Before we leave the sixteenth century, one topic requires clarification. 
We have seen that, with the exception of Segni’s translation, the century’s 
most important commentators, Robortello, Maggi, and Victorius, failed 


271 Cf. Lobel, pp. 11-13, 41-42, 47. 

272 Weinberg (1961), I, p. 520. 

273 Cf. p. 3 supra. 

274 Weinberg (1961), L, p. 519. 

275 On Piccolomini’ translation, cf. Weinberg (1961), I, pp. 517-519; on his commen- 
tary, pp. 543-553; on Sassetti’s attack on Piccolomini, cf. Weinberg (1961), L pp. 553-559. 
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to understand that in 1, 1447429 Toig piAcis Adyots means prose.’ Wein- 
berg has rightly pointed out that in this they were mistaken, but he is not 
right in criticising them in their notion that poetry necessarily requires 
verse, and that in this they were at variance with the Poetics. (We should 
not here anachronistically complicate the discussion with questions such 
as free verse or “prose poems.) What is pertinent is simply to establish 
the relation between the view of these commentators and Aristotle's own 
conception of poetry. In the first place we must take into account the 
essential difference between the texts of Poetics 1, 1447a28-b9 available 
during the Renaissance and later, until the second part of the nineteenth 
century, and that available since then: the former had éromotia in line 
a28 and lacked &vwvupos in bg. With such a text scholars were bound 
to interpret ) dé émomotia as Epic or, even worse, in a different, unat- 
tested sense.*” Hence, either they had to oppose Aristotle (Epic poetry 
cannot be written in prose) or they had to give a special and incorrect 
interpretation of tol¢ tptAots Adyots. Yet the text of 1447a28-bg is now 
firmly established not only by Bernays’ conjecture of dvavupos in bg and 
Uberweg’s excision of émomrotia in a28 but also by the Syro- Arabic trans- 
lation:”* we can now see that Aristotle's classification and his wording 
clearly imply he himself considers that poetry, motnats or motnua, neces- 
sarily requires verse.?” What he is classifying is the imitative arts which 
require Adyos, i.e. language. His conception of these arts is revealed to 
be the following: the essence of poetry is to tell a story or plot, not—as 
Greek poets and contemporary critics thought—verse, for, he implicitly 
argues, a plot necessarily requires language but not verse, since it could 
be told in prose. Thus, if one put the mimes of Sophron (and of Xenar- 
chus) and the Socratic conversations into verse, e.g. into elegiac couplets, 
the essence of the mimes (imitations of daily life) would still be different 
from that of the Socratic conversations (imitations of Socrates’ methods 
of discussion). The essential difference between the two genres, despite 
the fact that the same meter is employed, depends on what kind of artis- 
tic imitation is involved. Aristotle calls the y (sc. téyvy) which comprises 
both prose and poetry, anonymous, i.e. “without a name:” neither the 
Greeks nor the Romans had a special word for “literature.” Yet Aristotle 


276 Cf. note on 1447a28-b29. 

277 Cf. section 6) on Vahlen. 

278 Cf. notes on 1447a28-b29 and on 1447b9. 

279 For what follows in the rest of this paragraph, cf. the references in the previous note. 
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is clearly not proposing to enlarge the meaning of notyots or notype: that 
is why he calls  téyvy &vevvpos the art which comprises artistic imita- 
tions in prose and in verse. In short, in thinking that poetry necessarily 
requires verse, Renaissance commentators of the Poetics are not at vari- 
ance with Aristotle, though not for the right reasons. The state of their 
text of the Poetics prevented a correct understanding of Aristotle’s con- 
ception of poetry and of literature, even though they were also passing 
judgement based on their own artistic conceptions. 


There is no important change during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries: the basic text for MS evidence is still the Aldine edition of 
1508, sometimes with the modifications introduced by one or another 
of the Italian scholars mentioned above. Nor is there any significant 
progress in the general interpretation of the Poetics; what we do have 
is a number of passages improved by some scholars’ emendations. I have 
said “some” and could have said “a few,” for most of these scholars also 
proposed a great number of unnecessary and even wrong changes, which 
is not surprising since they did not know any of the primary witnesses 
to the text,” let alone a critical edition. Perhaps it is best to cite from 
a letter by Thomas Twining, writing about the Poetics to a friend: “The 
extreme depravation of the text, its obscurities and ambiguities, are such 
that I have been forced to give up a greater portion of my comment to 
philological disquisitions than I could have wished; and a great part of 
my pains have been employed in proving passages to be unintelligible. 
But what then? When people fancy they understand what they do not, 
it is doing some good to show them that they do not. It is some use to 
pull down what is wrong, if one can't build up what is right”’*! Among 
the emendators mentioned in the critical apparatus or in some of the 
Notes to the Text I should list the following sixteenth and seventeenth 
century editors: Daniel Heinsius,*? Theodor Goulston,*? Th. Winstan- 


280 Even Tyrwhitt (1794) or the anonymous editor of Tyrwhitt’s revised edition (who 
seems to have had access to what is now Parisinus Graecus 1741, i.e. A) evidently failed 
to see the fundamental importance of this MS. 

281 T owe this quotation to Sandys, II (1908), p. 421, who cites it from Recreations 
and Studies of a Country Clergyman of the Eighteenth Century, being selections from the 
correspondence of Thomas Twining, edited by his grand-nephew, Richard (1882-1883), 
p. 140. The quotation comes from a letter to Charles Burney of 1786. 

282 Cf. Heinsius (1611) and Heinsius (1643). 

283 Cf. Goulston (1623). 
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ley,”** Friedrich Wolfgang Reiz,”** Thomas Twining,”*° Thomas Tyrwhitt 
(1794),*’ and the conjectures of Bonaventura Vulcanius or De Smet,”** 
and of John Jortin.’® The last two authors’ conjectures appear in Thomas 
Burgess’ Notae.?”° 


6. The Nineteenth Century 


Given the ever increasing number of publications on the Poetics during 
this period and the one covered in the next section, I must limit my 
comments to the few essential items related to the history of the text and 
of its philological interpretation. Two criteria have guided this general 
limitation: a) to indicate the progress achieved in the discovery and 
utilization of the four primary witnesses to the text (Greek MSS A and 
B, the Latin translation by William of Moerbeke, and the Syro-Arabic 
tradition), and b) to mention a few of the most significant editions and 
commentaries previous to the appearance of Kassel’s edition. The latter, 
as well as Gallavotti’s, will be discussed in greater detail in Chapter Three. 


Early in the nineteenth century, one of the great German classical schol- 
ars, Gottfried Hermann, published a text, Latin translation, and com- 
mentary of the Poetics;”! given the state of the text at that time, it is not 
surprising that his lasting contribution was a certain number of con- 
jectures, some of which later editors adopted. Next must be considered 
I. Bekker’s 1831 edition of Aristotle's scholarly writings for the Berlin 
Academy.” The merit of his text of the Poetics is that it was based on 
three MSS, of which Parisinus Graecus 1741 = A? was one; the other 
two were (Vaticanus) Urbinas Graecus 47 and Marcianus Graecus 215, 


284 Cf, Winstanley (1780). 

285 Cf. Reiz (1786). 

286 Cf. Twining (1789). 

287 Cf. Tyrwhitt (1794). This edition is posthumous, for Tyrwhitt died in 1786. 

288 His dates are 1538-1614. He was Professor of Greek at Leiden 1588-1612. 

289 He lived from 1698 to 1770. 

290 Cf. Burgess (1792). 

291 Cf. Hermann (1802). 

292 Cf. Bekker (1831). 

23 Bekker ascribes to it the siglum A‘ because in his complete edition of Aristotle’s 
works A was reserved for (Vaticanus) Urbinas Graecus 35. This siglum was adopted 
by later editors, including Bywater (1909 and 1911). Since Margoliouth’s 1911 edition, 
editors have with good reason adopted the siglum A for Parisinus Graecus 1741. 
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both of the fifteenth century, neither of which is a primary witness to 
the text; they are in fact unimportant derivative MSS.‘ Unfortunately, 
Bekker still considered the Aldine an important edition and adopted 
some of its readings. Eight years later we find the edition of F. Ritter’ 
whose great merit is that he straightforwardly and unambiguously dis- 
misses the authority of the Aldine text of the Poetics.””° He recognizes the 
importance of Parisinus 1741 (= A), which he did not himself collate, and 
he bases his text on it but also on several other inferior MSS. 

Real, though slow, progress towards the establishment of a critical 
text begins only during the second half of the nineteenth century; and 
with such progress comes also gradually a better understanding of what 
Aristotle meant to convey in this work about the nature of poetry and 
especially about Greek Epic and Tragedy. Perhaps it is best at first to 
follow the chronological order of publications, with some exceptions, 
for, speaking strictly, the first to be mentioned are the publications of 
Spengel in 1865” and of Vahlen in 1867,” both outstanding Aristotelian 
scholars. 

Leonhard Spengel (1803-1880) devoted to the Poetics several studies 
published between 1837 and 1875.” Johannes Vahlen (1830-1911) is 
undoubtedly the scholar who authored a greater number than any other 
of important publications on the Poetics, most of which are still essential 
for the student of this difficult work: the first appeared in 1862, the last in 
1910, the year before his death.*” It was the great merit of both Spengel 
and Vahlen that they recognized the authority of Parisinus Graecus 1741 
(= A). This was an important positive step, unfortunately accompanied 
by the mistaken notion that of all extant Greek MSS of the Poetics, A was 


294 Cf. Lobel (1933), pp. 46 and 47. 

295 Cf. Ritter (1839). 

296 Cf. Ritter (1839), pp. XXIII-XXVI. 

2°7 Cf. Spengel (1865). This was actually published in 1867, though submitted for 
publication the previous year. Cf. the Bibliography. 

298 Cf. Vahlen (1867), (18747), (18853). My references are all to the third edition of 
1885, which incorporates the second, with minor changes; it contains Vahlen’s preface to 
the second edition and a new preface to the third. I have had no occasion to refer to the 
first edition. 

29 Cf. especially Spengel (1837), (1841), (1867), (1875). 

300 Apart from his editions of the Poetics (cf. note 298 supra) all the numerous pub- 
lications by Vahlen are included in his Opuscula Academica | (Leipzig, 1907), ibidem 
II (Leipzig, 1908), Gesammelte philologische Schriften I (Leipzig-Berlin, 1911), ibidem 
II (Leipzig-Berlin, 1923), and especially in his Beitriége zu Aristoteles’ Poetik. Neudruck 
besorgt von Hermann Schone (Leipzig-Berlin, 1914). 
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the only primary witness to the text; other Greek MSS were dismissed as 
being deteriores, useful only for some conjectures. It was probably due 
to the great authority of Vahlen’s opinion that for many years, in fact 
until 1911, editors and students of the Poetics neglected an unprejudiced 
examination of other possible sources for its text. 

Perhaps it is best to offer an example of the consequence of Vahlen’s 
excessive faith in A as the only primary source of readings. There is one 
passage in the first chapter, 1447a28-bo9, of fundamental importance for 
understanding Aristotle’s thought and in fact his originality. It is precisely 
this passage that Vahlen misinterpreted, and he still defended his mis- 
taken view in his last paper on the Poetics, published in 1910. It is useful 
to place the passage in front of the reader: dé [emomotia] Lovov tots Adyots 
pirots H Tots NETPOIS Kat TOUTOIS Elte Utyvoon LET’ AMANAwY ElO” Evi TIvt YEvEL 
XPWMEVY TAY HETOWY dvaVULOS TUYKaVvEL dca LEP! TOD vOv." In 1857 Jacob 
Bernays had published his important paper “Grundziige der verlorenen 
Abhandlung des Aristoteles tiber Wirkung der Tragédie,*” where he 
advanced his influential theory about the meaning of Aristotle’s catharsis. 
In the course of his argument Bernays examined the text of 1447a28-b9 
and suggested that the word dvwvuposg should be inserted in the Greek 
text after etewv, having been omitted by A and by all other Greek MSS.° 
(MS B does not contain this part of the text, as noted in Chapter Three.) 
His conjecture that the missing word was dvwvopos he justified by citing 
some Aristotelian parallel passages.** Bernays, however, left the word 
émomotta in its place and suggested that in this case it means “Wort- 
dichtung.” Vahlen rightly objected, pointing out that ¢momotia can only 
mean Epic poetry; consequently, while admitting that something is miss- 
ing after petowv, he objected to dvavupog on the ground that Epic is 
mentioned in 1447a28. In 1869, however, F. Uberweg published a Ger- 
man translation of the Poetics, accompanied by an “Anhang,’ where he 
argued that the missing Greek word should be dvwvupog and that émo- 
mola in 1447a28 must be excised as a mistaken gloss.** The following 
year Uberweg published his edition of the Poetics*** based on Parisinus 
Graecus 1741 (= A), and in it he excised émomoitx and printed dvavupos in 


301 Cf, the critical apparatus to this passage and also the note on 1447a28-b29. 
302 Cf, Bernays (1857) and (1880). 

303 Cf, Bernays (1857), p. 186 = (1880), pp. 81-82. 

304 Cf. further note on 1447a28-b29. 

305 Cf. Uberweg (1869), p. 99. 

306 Cf. Uberweg (1870). 
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bo. These readings, the absence of émomotta and the presence of évwvupos, 
were confirmed by the Arabic translation of the Poetics, but Vahlen to the 
end persisted in his interpretation:*” such strong faith did he have in A’s 
reading v dé Emomtotta. 

It was therefore meritorious that when in 1874 F. Susemihl published 
the second edition of his text of the Poetics with German translation and 
notes,** he did excise emorotia®” and did insert dvavupos after THV LETOWYV. 
In a paper published in 1878 he for the first time after the Renaissance 
called attention to the fact that Riccardianus 46 contains the Poetics.>” 
This scholar’s numerous publications on the Poetics from 1862 to 1897 
are listed by Schrier in his bibliography;*! many of his papers consist 
in reviews of publications on the Poetics during those years, yet most of 
his comments have been rendered obsolete by the progress effected from 
that time in the discovery and utilization of the four primary witnesses to 
the text. (I have myself accepted a few of Susemihl’s textual conjectures.) 

In regard to the primary witnesses to the text, the next important 
publication is D. Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia ad Poeticam Aristote- 
leam of 1887. For the Orientalist, this publication was very important in 
that it contains printed editions of the following texts: 1) The quotation 
of the (anonymous) Syriac translation of the definition of Tragedy (6, 
1449b24-1450a9) in Severus Bar Shakko’s The Book of Dialogues. 2) Abu- 
Bishr Matta’s Arabic translation of the Poetics from the Syriac, extant 
in Parisinus Arabus 2346. 3) Avicenna’ interpretative paraphrase of the 
Poetics. 4) Bar Hebraeus’ Syriac paraphrase of the Poetics. (The contri- 
butions of these sources are evaluated by Gutas in Chapter Two and in 
his critical apparatus and comments, as well as in my Notes to the Text.) 
For the Hellenist’s interest in the Poetics Margoliouth has included: 1) A 
general introduction on the Syro-Arabic tradition (pp. 1-45). 2) A chap- 
ter entitled “Symbolae Orientales ad emendationem Poetices” (pp. 46- 
72), consisting in comments on selected readings from the Syro-Arabic 


307 See Vahlen’s 1910 paper, “Uber eine Stelle in Aristoteles’ Poetik?” now in Vahlen, II 
(1923), pp. 841-850. 

308 Cf. Susemihl (1874). The first edition was published in 1865. 

309 Tn p. 71, n. 11 Susemihl ascribes the excision of émomotia to Susemihl’, “nach eigner 
Vermutung” 

310 Cf. Susemihl (1878), p. 629 with n. 1. 

311 Cf. Schrier (1998a), under the following years: 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1867, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1889, 
1892, 1894, 1895, 1897. 
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tradition, compared to readings from Parisinus Graecus 1741 (= A),°” 
and which includes on pp. 54-56 a Latin translation of the Syriac frag- 
ment quoted by Severus Bar Shakko. 3) A Specimen Versionis Latinae 
Poetices Avicennae (pp. 73-90). After this publication, Hellenists could 
no longer ignore the evidence of the Syro-Arabic translation of the Poet- 
ics, which does not imply that one must follow Margoliouth in his choice 
of readings. In so far as the Greek text of 1, 1447a28-bg is concerned, 
the Arabic translation fully supported the conjectures of Uberweg and of 
Bernays (though Margoliouth, as we shall see, rejected them): émomotta is 
only an intrusive gloss, and évwvuyos, being the reading presupposed by 
the Syro-Arabic translation, must have been what the Syriac translator 
found in X. 

Two significant publications of the year 1895 must be included in this 
brief survey. First, M.R. James’ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
in the Library of Eton College (Cambridge, 1895). Here, on pp. 59-60 
the codex Etonensis 129, written in Italy around 1300, is described,*" 
one of the two extant MSS which contain Moerbeke’s Latin translation 
of the Poetics; unfortunately, the translation itself is anonymous, and so 
its importance was not recognized until the third and fourth decades 
of the twentieth century, as we shall see in the following section. The 
second publication of the year 1895 is Landi’s partial collation of the 
Poetics in Riccardianus 46 (= B);*"* yet precisely because it was a partial 
collation which did not include the extra lines in 16, 1455a14-147, it was 
misleading rather than helpful.*5 

An important and useful aid to the knowledge of the Poetics was the 
publication in 1891 of the photo-litographic reprint of its text in Parisi- 
nus Graecus 1741 (= A), with a preface by Henri Omont.*"* (Discussion 
of Butcher’s 1895 edition is postponed to the next section.) 

In 1897 Bywater brought forth his first edition of the Poetics, and he 
had also published several important papers on it since 1874. However, 


322 Tn his 1887 publication Margoliouth had not yet discovered that Riccardianus 46 is 
a primary witness. 

313 This publication is not mentioned in Schrier (1998a). 

314 Cf, Landi (1895). 

315 T would conjecture that it was in part Landi’s partial collation of B that caused 
Bywater’s failure to investigate whether or not this MS was a primary witness to the 
text. Similarly, also Susemihl failed to understand the importance of B when he reviewed 
Landi’s paper, cf. Susemihl (1896), pp. 33-34. 

316 Cf. under Omont (1891). 
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as he continued to publish on this work in the twentieth century and as 
his most substantial contribution came out in 1909, he will be discussed 
in the following section. 

I would not like to leave the nineteenth century without mentioning 
the important and pioneering work of several scholars, most especially 
the publications of H. Bonitz, Th. Gomperz, H. Diels, and E. Zeller, even 
though none of them produced a real edition of the Greek text of the 
Poetics.>”” 


7. From the Twentieth Century to the Present 


We must begin with the 1909 publication of Bywater’s Aristotle, On the 
Art of Poetry. A Revised Text, with Critical Introduction, Translation and 
Commentary. This contains a text of the Poetics based exclusively on 
Parisinus Graecus 1741 (A), which Bywater has supplemented with read- 
ings found in some recentiores,*® modern conjectures by himself and 
others, and some attention paid to readings from the Syro-Arabic tra- 
dition as reported by Margoliouth (1887). The translation is, as pointed 
out above, really a paraphrase, a fact that Bywater explicitly recognizes 
and tries to justify.*”” The Introduction contains a very detailed analysis 
of the kind of mistakes which occur in A, though some of these errors 
are shown by their occurrence in Moerbeke’s Greek exemplar, i.e. ®, to 
have originated in I]; it has some other useful information, but in large 
part it has been rendered obsolete by our improved knowledge of the pri- 
mary witnesses to the text. Apart from his 1897 edition in the “Oxford 
Classical Texts,” Bywater had already published several articles on the 
Poetics: in 1874, 1881, and 1885, three devoted to textual questions; in 
1883, 1901, and 1902, three papers on poetic topics, the last of which, 
“On Certain Technical Terms in Aristotle's Poetics,’ is still important and 
usefully supplements his Introduction.*” Yet Bywater’s greatest achieve- 
ment is his Commentary, the best so far. The reason is not difficult to 
find: he possessed a superb knowledge of Aristotle and used it intelli- 
gently and consistently to explain that author's Greek. It should have had 


317 On these scholars see my bibliographical listings and Schrier (1998a), in his Index 
of Names. 

318 Tt is noteworthy that Bywater cites and even adopts some readings of Riccardianus 
46 (= B), which he considers to be a recentior. 

319 Cf. Bywater, pp. v-vi. 

320 Cf. the references to Bywater under these years in the Bibliography. 
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a much greater influence than it did. When in 1911 Bywater published 
again his Oxford Classical Text edition, he incorporated the changes he 
had made in his 1909 edition. 

H.S. Butcher's Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Arts, with a Critical 
Text and a Translation of the Poetics was first published in 1895; a 
second revised edition came out in 1898, and a third, also revised, 
in 1902. The fourth edition of 1907 is, with one exception, a reprint 
of the third, published posthumously, in 1911, by the author’s brother 
J.G. Butcher, who introduced some changes in the textual notes and 
the translation, based on indications found among the author's papers 
as far as p. 110 of the reprinted text. It is this 1911 printing that has 
been available in the English speaking world, where it became influential, 
especially among literary critics. In addition to the prefaces, largely on 
textual matters, the Greek text with critical apparatus, and the English 
translation, the book contains eleven chapters, each discussing a different 
general aspect of the Poetics. My comments are limited to Butcher’s 
edition of the Greek text,*! which he tried to keep up to date taking into 
account especially Bywater’s edition, while he also consulted with, and 
incorporated Arabic readings obtained from Margoliouth himself. For 
all that, Butcher was not primarily a textual critic, and his text, based 
as it is on the unique readings of Parisinus Graecus 1741 (= A), does 
not constitute a substantial contribution. This affects also his general 
interpretation of the Poetics, but with such a topic we are not concerned 
here. 

The year 1911, however, saw the publication ofa truly significant work: 
D.S. Margoliouth’s The Poetics of Aristotle. Translated from Greek into 
English and from Arabic into Latin, with a Revised Text, Introduction, 
Commentary, Glossary and Onomasticon.*” The most important part of 
Margoliouth’s book is his brief but sufficient proof that Riccardianus 46 
(= B) is a primary witness to the text.** It is ironic that this task was 
performed by an Orientalist with good Classical training at the same 
University (Oxford) where Bywater was established and almost at the 
same time as he was bringing forth his own edition and commentary. 
Unfortunately, Margoliouth’s edition of the Greek text is not satisfactory, 


321 The Greek text and the English translation together with the prefaces were also 
published four times separately in the same year as the main book, ie. 1895, 1898, 1902, 
and 1907. 

322 | have given a complete transcription of the title. Cf. Margoliouth (1911). 

323 Cf, Margoliouth (1911), pp. vii-viii and viii, n. 1. Cf. also, with some reservations, 
pp. 83-89. 
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as he has in many places (e.g. 1, 1447a28-bg) printed the readings of 
A; nor was he fully convinced that apart from A and B, all other extant 
Greek MSS are directly or indirectly derived from A. In spite of these 
limitations, Margoliouth’s discussion of some passages is interesting; he 
has included a Latin version of the Arabic translation of the Poetics from 
the lost Syriac version, and he also proposed a good emendation of a 
Greek verse.” 

In 1927 A. Rostagni published an edition of the Poetics with introduc- 
tion and commentary; a second revised edition came out in 1945.°° The 
commentary contains a fair discussion of many of the problems the work 
presents to the modern interpreter; the text, however, in either edition is 
far from satisfactory. Rostagni’s reports of the readings of B are not com- 
plete; he bases them on other scholars’ collations and the information 
provided by G. Pasquali at his request. He refers to the Latin transla- 
tion, but he did not have available the critical edition of 1953, nor did 
he check systematically the two MSS that preserve it. For example, in 
the case of 1, 1447412 A€ywyev, he cites for the subjunctive two inferior 
MSS, ( Vaticanus) Urbinas Graecus 47 and Ambrosianus Graecus B 78sup.; 
yet the Latin translation of Moerbeke has dicamus, which translates the 
Greek subjunctive of ®.°”” 

In 1928 the Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien published the 
first volume of Jaroslaus Tkatsch’s Die arabische Ubersetzung der Poetik 
des Aristoteles. The second volume was published in 193 2° (the author 
had died on November 4, 1927; he had submitted his work in October 
of 1919, and the Vienna Academy had accepted it for publication on 
its meeting of July 6, 1920). The work contains, inter alia, the text of 
the Arabic translation (from the Syriac) by Abu-Bishr Matta with a 
Latin translation and notes, plus a Latin translation of the anonymous 
Syriac translation of the Aristotelian passage containing the definition 
of Tragedy. The first and second volumes were very negatively reviewed 
by M. Plessner,” and the first volume by G. Bergstrasser (1932),°°° who 


324 His attempt to refute Bernays’ évwvupoc and Uberweg’s excision of émomotta (cf. 
Margoliouth, pp. 66-72) is unsuccessful. 

325 Cf. 1457b14 tavayxei with my critical apparatus and note ad loc. 

326 Cf. Rostagni (1945). I have made use of the revised edition of 1945 only. 

327 Cf. the critical apparatus on 1, 1447a12 and the note on 1447a8-13. 

328 The second volume is said to be “Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von A. Gudeman 
und Th. Seif? 

329 Cf. Plessner (1931) and (1936). 

330 Cf. Bergstrasser (1932). 
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blames Tkatsch for not paying sufficient attention to the likely Greek 
text behind the Syro-Arabic translation and at the end of his review 
says there is not much hope that the second volume will improve things. 
(It is interesting that Bergstrasser explicitly warned against the positive 
evaluation of Tkatsch’s first volume by A. Gudeman,*” a scholar with no 
expertise in the field of Syro-Arabic studies.**) 

We must next mention the short but important contribution of 
Lacombe**® in 1930, published in 1931, where he called attention to the 
medieval Latin translation of the Poetics, extant in two MSS (Etonensis 
and Toletanus), even though he was mistaken about its author and its 
date.*** That same year E. Lobel published an article on this translation 
based on the Eton College MS only but he was unaware of Moerbeke’s 
authorship,** and about three years later E. Franceschini published “La 
‘Poetica di Aristotele nel secolo XIII”** These two articles still have some 
validity, but in so far as the contribution of Moerbeke’s Latin translation 
to the text of the Greek Poetics is concerned, they have been superseded 
by the two critical editions of L. Minio-Paluello.*” Minio had first pre- 
pared the way by showing that the date of the translation in the inferior 
margin of the last page of Toletanus is “Tra. 1278 1° die marcii; which 
“simili modo ac aetas translationis in aliis Guillelmi versionibus inveni- 
tur declarata:”’ What had prevented Lacombe, Franceschini, and others 
from ascribing the translation to Moerbeke was their failure to recog- 
nize the number 7 in the symbol used for it, which they confused with the 
number 4. Minio’s demonstration that the author of the medieval Latin 
translation of the Poetics is William of Moerbeke appears in his article 
“Guglielmo di Moerbeke traduttore della Poetica di Aristotele, 1278, 
of fundamental importance to understand the significant contribution of 
Moerbeke’s Latin translation to the Greek critical text of the Poetics. For 
one thing, since Moerbeke is the translator of many of Aristotle's works 


331 Cf. Gudeman (1929). 

332 On Gudeman's other publications on the Poetics cf. the Bibliography. 

333 Cf, Lacombe (1931), pp. 309-310, n. 28. 

334 Cf, Minio-Paluello (1968), p. XI: “Anno tandem 1931 Georgius Lacombe notitiam 
huius primae translationis vere publicam fecit, quamquam errans de eius auctore et 
aetate.” 

335 Cf. Lobel (1931). 

336 Cf, Franceschini (1934-1935), reprinted with an additional note in Franceschini 
(1976). 

337 Cf. Moerbeke (1953) and (1968). 

338 Cf, Minio-Paluello (1947) = idem, Opuscula (1972), pp. 40-56. 
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(as well as of other Greek authors), we have plenty of evidence about his 
competence and reliability as an interpreter of Aristotle’s Greek and of 
his thought.*” 

The next important contribution is E. Lobel's 1933 monograph The 
Greek Manuscripts of Aristotle’s Poetics,“° where he showed that with the 
exception of Riccardianus 46 (= B), all the other extant fifteenth and 
sixteenth century MSS of the Poetics are directly or indirectly descended 
from Parisinus Graecus 1741 (= A). Moreover, Lobel also demonstrated 
(taking into account the MSS now extant) that A was copied three times, 
and then he assigned a place in the genealogical tree to practically each 
extant MS. Later additions and a few corrections to Lobel’s work do not 
essentially detract from the great value of his fundamental study.*! 

And yet Gudeman rejected Lobel’s work as essentially misconceived 
in a long review published in 1934,*” and a year later in an article enti- 
tled “Die Textiiberlieferung des aristotelischen Poetik.* From 1920 to 
1935 Gudeman had made the Poetics the object of several studies, which 
culminated in his massive edition, with introduction and commentary. 
There is in this work a great amount of erudition; unfortunately, the text 
of the Poetics it presents to the reader is wrong and misleading, while the 
introduction and commentary are based on serious misconceptions. 
Having no expertise in Syro-Arabic studies, Gudeman was completely 
misled by the work of Tkatsch,** while he also rejected, as was pointed 
out above, Lobel's demonstration that, apart from B, all other extant 
fifteenth and sixteenth century MSS derive directly or indirectly from 
A. He failed to understand that the Greek and Italian scholars active 
during these centuries were quite capable of producing good emenda- 
tions, and that the fact that some of these palmary emendations are also 
the readings of the Syro-Arabic tradition in no way implies that Lobel's 
reconstruction of the genealogy of all the MSS derived form A is wrong. 
Gudeman’s contribution to the understanding of the thought of the Poet- 
ics is no better than his extravagant critical text. He thinks that Aristotle’s 
Poetics was not at all influenced by Plato because that would diminish 


339 On Moerbeke’s contributions to the Poetics cf. also Chapter Three (b). 
340 Cf. Lobel (1933). 

341 On Lobel (1933), cf. also Chapter Three (a). 

342 Cf. Gudeman, Phil. Woch. 54 (1934), cols. 1249-1265. 

343, Cf. Gudeman, Philol. 90 (1935), 25-56, 156-175, and 441-460. 

344 There is a fair review by Rostagni in Gnomon 11 (1935), pp. 225-232. 
345 Cf. supra note 331 with the corresponding remarks in the text. 
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Aristotle's originality; and so he fails to see that, here as elsewhere, 
Aristotle’s originality is developed in his polemic against others, but 
especially under the influence of, and in reaction against, Plato. Another 
shortcoming of Gudeman’s book is that he believes the Poetics belongs to 
the literature of “Introductions”—surely a Hellenistic conception—and 
so ascribes to it the later distinction between moinya and moinats. 

One characteristic of Gudeman’s book relates it to some later publi- 
cations: his occasional tendency to excise words or even sentences on 
the ground that they are either unnecessary or repetitious; sometimes, 
but not always, he does it because of the absence of such words or sen- 
tences in the Arabic translation. This attitude influenced perhaps the later 
tendency to analyze the Poetics as a kind of draft where Aristotle, from 
time to time, added marginal notes, sometimes not realizing that he was 
thereby modifying his original conception. For scholars who believe this, 
the basic task of the interpreter is to distinguish the original text from 
the later additions. Their studies have undoubtedly been influenced by 
Jaeger’s book on Aristotle, though it must be said that Jaeger did not apply 
this method in the arbitrary fashion of some interpreters of the Poetics.*° 

This same tendency, though not yet with the drastic consequences that 
were to follow, we find in the doctoral dissertation of M.K. Lienhard, Zur 
Entstehung und Geschichte von Aristoteles’ Poetik, published in 1950.°”” 
But it was D. de Montmollin’s La Poétique dAristote. Texte primitif 
et additions ultérieures, published in 1951, where this “method” was 
systematically applied to the whole of the Poetics.** The bulk of the book 
is occupied by a detailed analysis of the entire treatise in which the author 
tries to establish and to separate what Aristotle originally wrote from 
the later marginal additions; at the end*” de Montmollin provides a text 
where the “additional glosses” are indicated with stars, with lower margin 
references to the related passages and to the pages where each alleged 
addition is discussed. A critical apparatus follows, based on previous 
editors’ reports, particularly on those of Sykutris and Gudeman. The 
book ends with a “Note complémentaire”* where the author attacks 


346 Though he did think that his “method” should also be applied to the Poetics. Cf. his 
review of Rostagni’s first edition of the Poetics: Boll. Filol. Class. 34 (1928), pp. 161-166 
= idem, Scripta Minora I (Roma, 1960), pp. 395-400. 

347 Cf. Lienhard (1950). 

348 Cf. De Montmollin (1951). 

349 Cf. De Montmollin (1951), pp. 213-266. 

350 Cf. De Montmollin (1951), pp. 371-374. 
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Lienhard’s thesis, which came to his attention only after he had himself 
finished his monograph. The problem with de Montmollin’s book and, 
we may add, with this type of approach, is that it fails to understand the 
very essence of Aristotle's style in his scholarly or technical treatises, and 
that it is more often than not based on misinterpretation of the text, as 
was pointed out in a short but incisive review by W,J. Verdenius.** Let 
me select just one example on which Verdenius comments: according to 
de Montmollin the phrase étepot dé Sta Tig Pwvis in 1, 1447420 is anew 
idea, incompatible within the context where it occurs, but acceptable as 
a marginal note, because Aristotle is talking only of artistic imitations. 
Yet he has failed to observe that in the preceding words -ot pev did 
TENS ol SE Stak ouvnPeiag—Aristotle has already referred to non-artistic 
imitations.**” 

It is therefore not surprising that in his bibliographic survey of 1955 
Else objected to de Montmollin’s approach,** although by that time 
he must have practically finished his massive study Aristotle’ Poetics: 
The Argument, where he presented a text in comparison with which 
even de Montmollin’s seems conservative. Else’s work proves him to 
have been extremely learned, endowed with an extraordinary knowledge 
of the Poetics and of practically all the relevant publications, but the 
soundness of his judgement is often questionable. He adopted (though 
in a rather mechanical and arbitrary fashion) Jaeger’s method of printing 
within double brackets passages that he considers “later” additions.*® 
This “method” reaches an apex of absurdity when in the definition of 
Tragedy in chapter six, Else prints within double brackets 1449b27-28 
dv EA€ov xal PoBou TEpatvovTa THY THV TOLOUTWY TAIHLATWY xadapat, and 
a little later explains that “when we suggest that a note has been added 
by Aristotle, there is no necessary implication that this happened a long 
time later or betrays a decisive change in point of view. The addition might 
have been made the next morning after the first draft of the manuscript 
was finished?*** (Italics are mine.) Yet this is relatively unimportant 


351 Cf, Verdenius (1956), pp. 66-67. 

352 T have reproduced Verdenius’ objection as a sufficient refutation of de Montmollin’s 
proposal, but there is more to étepot dé dtd tH¢ pwvij¢. For another example of de 
Montmollin’s “method” cf. note on 2, 1448a1-6. 

353 Cf. Else (1955), pp. 74-76. 

354 Cf, Else (1957). 

355 By way of example, here are some of such bracketed passages from the first six 
chapters: 1, 1447a26-28 (adt@ ... modEetc); 3, 1448a24-b2; 4, 1448b6-8; 1448b12-19; 
1449410-13; 5, 1449432-37; 6, 1449b27-28; 1450a29-35. 

356 Cf. Else (1957), p. 262, n. 143. 
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when compared with his very numerous excisions, transpositions, and 
additions to the transmitted text.**” With great learning he tries to justify 
his textual decisions; he is unsuccessful, yet this does not mean that 
the student of the Poetics can simply disregard Else’s book. It is useful 
because he has discussed most difficulties in an erudite manner, even if 
his solutions are not convincing and at times he sees difficulties where 
there are none. Finally, Else's expertise as an Aristotelian scholar** is 
sometimes questionable: when at the beginning of the Poetics Aristotle 
refers to a well-known principle of investigation, he fails to explain it; 
and he misunderstands Aristotle's classification of the literary arts in 
chapter 1, in part because of his mistaken prejudice that any Aristotelian 
classification must be dichotomic. 

While the books of Gudeman, de Montmollin, and Else have not 
advanced our knowledge of the transmission of the Poetics, they are 
instances of a common twentieth century approach to Aristotle's works, 
which has led me to include as an example a rather lengthy note on 2, 
1448a1-6.°° This passage is sound and well transmitted by our primary 
witnesses; it is thus most instructive to show how misunderstanding of 
the text led these three scholars, one after the other and in increasing 
degrees, to several misconceptions. 

As already pointed out, the publication of the critical edition of Moer- 
beke’s Latin translation of the Poetics in 1953 made possible Kassel’s edi- 
tion of 1965. It was probably the general high quality of his text, when 
compared to all preceding editions, that led to the widespread belief that 
no further edition of the Greek text based on our four primary witnesses 
was necessary. I obviously do not agree with such an assessment, but the 
detailed discussion of Kassel’s edition belongs in Chapter Three of this 
Introduction, after I have explained the principles which have guided 
me in producing a new edition, critical and maior. 


357 For example in chapter 2 he excises many passages because he either has mis- 
understood the text (cf. note on 1448a1-6) or because he wishes to eliminate all the 
trichotomies. Thus he excises 7 xal totobtoug in 1448a5, Atovwatog dé dpoloug in 1448a6, 
KAgogav dé dpoloug in 1448a12, because he mistakenly thinks that all classifications in 
Aristotle are dichotomic. In chapter 3 he adds (été & 786¢ tt eicceyovta) after emoryyéA- 
Aovta and excises 7 Etepov Tl ytyvouevov, because otherwise Aristotle would be looking at 
Epic in a way similar to Plato's, which Else considers impossible. 

358 Tn this sense he has impressed at least one classicist. R.G.C. Levens, in his review of 
Else’s book admires him for his knowledge of Aristotle while at the same time noticing 
that “there are places where command of Greek syntax or idiom seems to fail him,” cf. 
Levens (1961), esp. cols. 190 (b)-191 (a) with references to several passages. 

359 Cf. note ad loc. 
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It is unneccessary here to deal with the many commentaries, texts, 
translations, and general interpretative articles and reviews published 
after Kassel’s edition. Many of them are mentioned and discussed in 
the Notes to the Text, but there is even there no systematic evaluation 
and criticism of this kind of valuable literature. Nevertheless, a few 
additional contributions to the establishment of the Poetics’ text must 
be mentioned. 

To begin with, the important paper by Dieter Harlfinger and Diether 
Reinsch, “Die Aristotelica des Parisinus Gr. 1741. Zur Uberlieferung von 
Poetik, Rhetorik, Physiognomonik, De signis, De ventorum situ.” It 
contains a section on the Poetics,**! where the authors provide important 
supplements and corrections to Lobel’s 1933 monograph The Greek 
Manuscripts of Aristotle’s Poetics and express agreement with Lobel’s 
fundamental classification of MSS. In addition, they have undertaken 
a thorough codicological and paleographic examination of Parisinus 
Graecus 1741, which corrects and provides important supplements to 
Omont’s discussion of 1891.° Some of the novelties presented in this 
article have already been mentioned;*® others are pointed out in Chapter 
Three. 

During the academic year 1986-1987 the late Jean Irigoin studied 
the text of the Poetics as part of his examination of “Deux traditions 
dissymétriques: Platon et Aristote (suite),” given at the College de France, 
chaire de Tradition et critique des textes grecs. The results of this course 
were originally published in the Annuaire du College de France and later 
reprinted together with other textual studies by the same author in his 
1997 book Tradition et critique des textes grecs.** (It is to this book that 
I refer when I discuss several of Irigoin’s interpretations both in Chapter 
Three of this Introduction and in some of the Notes to the Text.) This 
article contains for the most part more or less obvious explanations of 
mistakes which originated in majuscule Greek writing or in the passage 
from majuscule to minuscule. In addition, Irigoin’s theory about how 
Moerbeke made his translation is not acceptable.** 


360 Cf. Philologus 114 (1970), pp. 28-50. 

361 Cf, Harlfinger-Reinsch (1970), pp. 37-42 with the “Korrekturzusatz” at the bottom 
of p. 50. 

362 Cf, Omont (1891). 

363 Cf. section 4). 

364 Cf. Irigoin (1997), pp. 171-178. 

365 On this cf. Chapter Three (0). 
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1986 was also the year when Monica Centanni published her article 
“Tl Testo della Poetica Aristotelica nel Par. Gr. 2038-’°° Its main purpose 
is to claim that Parisinus Graecus 2038, written by Andronicos Callistos, 
not only contains a number of good conjectures that improve our text 
of the Poetics, but also several other good readings. This leads Centanni 
to conjecture the existence of a MS X, which was probably “testimone di 
uno studio della tradizione B antecedente al Ricc. 46 e percio latore—in 
numero maggiore rispetto al Riccardiano—di lezioni concordanti con Ar 
a/o con It, piuttosto che a suffragio dell’ ipotesi di innovazione conget- 
turale che sarebbe stata ispirata, oltre che dal talento filologico del Cal- 
listo, anche da un’ improbabile serie di illuminazioni per divinationem?*” 
She believes that her paper helps restore the value of the Aldine edition 
(!). This fantastic thesis is formulated without any awareness of the rela- 
tionship between the text of the Poetics in Parisinus Graecus 1741 (= A) 
and the Latin translation of William of Moerbeke, without examining the 
absence in Parisinus Graecus 2038 of the extra lines in ch. 16, 1455a14- 
14’ and of several other good readings in B, and it implies Centanni’s 
assumption that from Tkatsch’s work she can confidently infer the Greek 
readings behind the Syro-Arabic translation. (See also her paper on the 
Syriac version of catharsis,* and Gutas’ opinion on it in Chapter Two.) 
The Greek and Italian scholars active in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies were quite capable of suggesting improvements to the Greek text; 
and among the readings in Parisinus Graecus 2038 that Centanni likes 
there are many which are lectiones faciliores or which eliminate words 
that only Aristotle could have written. 

This survey ends with the mention of an important scholarly pub- 
lication: M. Sicherl’s article “Die Aldina der Rhetores Graeci (1508- 
1509) und ihre handschriftlichen Vorlagen,’*® a thorough study of the 
manuscript sources behind Aldus’ edition of the Rhetores Graeci in two 
volumes. I have already mentioned*” Sicherl’s important correction: 
Lobel had conjectured a lost Greek MS y that contained the readings 
of Parisinus Graecus 2038 incorporated into the Aldine Poetics, plus the 
selected readings coming from Ambrosianus B 78sup.; Sicherl, however, 


366 Cf, Centanni (1986). 

367 Cf. Centanni (1986), p. 45. 

368 Cf, Centanni (1995). 

369 Cf. Sicherl (1992), pp. 109-134. Important for the Poetics are pp. 113-116, 120-121. 
Cf. also pp. 109-110. 

370 Cf. section 4 supra. 
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from an examination of printer's symbols in Parisinus Graecus 2038, 
concluded that it was itself the MS Aldus used, and that additional 
readings were incorporated from Ambrosianus B 78sup.*” He also rightly 
emphasizes the importance of Janus Lascaris in providing MSS to Aldus 
for the latter’s edition of the Rhetores Graeci, among them Parisinus 
Graecus 2038.*” Some important publications related to the Syro- Arabic 
tradition are mentioned by Gutas in Chapter Two. 


371 Cf. especially Sicherl (1992), pp. 115-116. 
372 Cf. Sicherl (1992), pp. 113-114 with note 22. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE POETICS IN SYRIAC AND ARABIC TRANSMISSION 


Dimitri Gutas 


Introduction 


The Syriac and Arabic transmission of the Poetics is extremely compli- 
cated and we do not possess all the requisite information for a fully 
accurate account of its history. Several such accounts have been offered 
by scholarship up to now,! but as new information is uncovered or identi- 
fied and as new and more sophisticated studies are made and approaches 
adopted, it is necessary to revisit the subject. 

The study of the Syriac and Arabic transmission of the Poetics has two 
objectives. One is to edit as critically as possible the extant Arabic transla- 
tion and, on its basis and that of other related texts, the commentaries by 
Avicenna and Averroes. The second is to analyze and evaluate the Arabic 
translation with a view to extracting from it all positive information for 
the establishment of the Greek text. The two are interconnected insofar 
as a truly critical edition of the Arabic translation would also include a 
Greek critical apparatus to be used by the editor of the Greek text—that 
is, an apparatus in which the readings of the Greek manuscript that was 
used for the Syriac translation, on the basis of which the Arabic transla- 
tion was made, would be presented as part of, and incorporated into, the 
manuscript evidence for the Greek text, and which will be accompanied 
by a detailed philological commentary analyzing and presenting the case 
for those readings.’ Though neither of these objectives has been satisfac- 
torily achieved so far, it is also clear that they cannot be both pursued 


1 See in particular the editions by Margoliouth (1887) 1-45, and Tkatsch I,120- 
138, and the studies by Heinrichs (1969), Schoeler (1975), and Schrier (1997); the most 
recent comprehensive report appeared in the Dictionnaire des Philosophes Antiques by 
Hugonnard-Roche (2003). 

? [ have recently presented such an apparatus and commentary for the edition of 
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in the present study. I have attempted only the second, in the Graeco- 
Arabic apparatus and philological commentary offered below after the 
Greek text. I accordingly discuss in what immediately follows the Syriac 
and Arabic transmission only to the extent that it provides information, 
about the readings of the Greek exemplar used for the Syriac translation, 
which can be used for the study of the transmission of the Greek text and 
its establishment. 

The evidence that we do possess about the Poetics in Syriac and 
Arabic falls into two categories: Documentary evidence in the form 
of the actually extant translations and their incorporation and use in 
subsequent and extant works, and bibliographic and other testimonies 
and references to these translations in the extant literature. The main 
problem is that the former is incomplete, insofar as of all the Syriac 
and Arabic translations and their revisions that had been made very few 
survive, and that the latter is sporadic, ambiguous, and often based on 
hearsay; most damagingly, it is not clear how the two sorts of evidence 
correspond with each other and how they are to be reconciled, if at all. 
In what follows I will first present in English translation, followed by 
discussion, all the literary evidence about the translations in the form of 
testimonies (Test.), and then discuss the transmission of the translations 
as it can be reconstructed by an analysis of those that are extant and their 
derivative texts (Doc.). 


1. Literary Evidence 


There are several reports in Syriac and Arabic literature that provide 
information about the transmission, circulation, and translation of the 
Poetics in those languages. The actual documents that are mentioned 
in these reports have largely not survived and their reliability cannot 
therefore be ascertained. In chronological order, these are the following. 


Themistius/ “The Farabi Source” 


Test. 1 (= Test. 17 [e]). Ibn-an-Nadim, Index (al-Fihrist), section on 
Aristotle's Organon: “It is said that Themistius has a work (kalam) on 
it [the Poetics], but it has been said that it is pseudepigraphous.” 


Theophrastus’s On First Principles in Gutas (2010), which also provides guidelines for 
Graeco-Arabic editions in general. 
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Test. 2 (= Test. 15 [c]). Al-Farabi, Canons of the Art of the Poets (Qawanin 
sind‘at as-su‘ard’): “These are the varieties of the poems of the Greeks 
and their themes, according to what has reached us from those who 
are familiar with their poems, and according to what we have found in 
the statements attributed to Aristotle on the art of the poets,’ and to 
Themistius and [to] other than these two among the ancient [philoso- 
phers] and commentators on their books.” 

As Heinrichs (1969) 137 remarked after a detailed listing of the con- 
tents of al-Farabi's brief essay, it consists of a disorderly assortment of 
ideas about Greek poetry culled most likely from the Greek commen- 
tatorial tradition; its ultimate Greek origin is ascertained by the listing 
of the Greek names, in transliteration, of the different kinds of poetry. 
Al-Farabi gives an equally vague reference to the sources of his account, 
something which he copies, it seems, directly from his immediate source, 
a compilation in Syriac available to him in an Arabic translation, which I 
call “the Farabi source.” Its Syriac origin is attested by the transliteration 
of the Greek names, and in particular by the appellation of the title of the 
Poetics as “the art of the poets,” as in the Syriac tradition, for which see 
next under Timothy (Test. 3 & 4). 

The reference to Themistius is problematic. Though we know of no 
work or paraphrase by Themistius on the Poetics, it is not unlikely that the 
Syriac source of al-Farabi had access to some piece on Greek poetry and 
poetics, however fragmentary and schematic. We do not know whether 
it was attributed to Themistius® or not, but it is certain, as the research 
of John Watt has documented, that some material on Greek poetics 
and versification deriving from Greek sources was available in Syriac 
by the time of al-Farabi. This material provided the basis for the part 
on poetry in the Rhetoric of Antony of Tagrit—who is now definitely 


3 Text in Arberry (1938), p. 270; my translation. 

4 Here Arberry prints as-si‘r, poetry, though as he stated in his introduction (p. 266), 
the MS has as-su‘ara’, poets, which is the correct reading. The Princeton MS of the same 
work (Yehuda 308, f. 90”), not used by Arberry, also has a5-Su‘ara’, poets, corroborating 
the reading. This reflects the Syriac usage, as will be discussed next under Timothy. 

5 Cf. Heinrichs (1969) 135n4. In this connection it must be borne in mind that 
Themistius was well known to Syriac scholars as an orator, some of whose pieces 
were translated into Syriac. If grammar and rhetoric were closely associated in Syriac 
secondary education (see Watt (1993), Watt (2010), no. XI, 31), then it is not far-fetched 
to assume that the engagement of Themistius with rhetoric may have been taken to apply 
equally well to poetics. 
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to be dated to the ninth century°’—a part which was later epitomized 
by Bar-Sakko in his Book of Dialogues.’ It is not known whether and 
how Antony’s source is related to that of the essay by al-Farabi, but 
a detailed investigation of their respective contents and their relation 
to Greek sources on poetry may reveal more information about their 
nature and provenance. The reference by Ibn-an-Nadim, finally, to a 
pseudepigraphous work by Themistius on the Poetics remains just as 
problematic. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that he is referring 
to the very “Farabi source” 


Timothy I. (d. 823, Nestorian Patriarch in Baghdad, 780-823) 


Test. 3. From Letter (no. 43) by Timothy I, to Pethion, head of the 
School of Mar Abraham at Bashosh, written between 780-783:' “Let your 
Eminence sagely ask and enquire whether there is some commentary 
or scholia by anyone, whether in Syriac or not, to this book, the Topika 
(Twpyke), or to the Refutation of the Sophists (Maksand d-swfisté), or to 
The Rhetors (Rhetoré), or to The Poets (pw’yté); and if there is, find out 
by whom and for whom (it was made), and where it is. Enquiries on this 
should be directed to the Monastery of Mar Mattai—but the enquiries 
should not be made too eagerly, lest the information, (the purpose of the 
enquiry) being perceived, be kept hidden, rather than disclosed. ... Let 
your Chastity doubly enquire about scholia or a commentary on these 
books.” 


Test. 4. From Letter (no. 19) by Timothy I, to Sergius, Nestorian priest 
and doctor (later metropolitan of Elam), dated to before 792: “That there 
be sent to us, if possible, a catalogue of the books of [the library at] 


® As recently documented by Sebastian Brock; see the reference in Watt (2010), 
pp. ix-x and note 1. 

7 Watt (1993) 55. 

8 Timothy writes as Patriarch, the office he assumed in 780, while Pethion died some 
time around 782-783; see Brock (1999) 240. Text and Latin translation in Braun (1902) 
6-7, and text and French translation in Pognon, pp. XVIH-XVIII, which Brock (1999) 
controlled against MSS British Library Or. 9361 and Birmingham, Mingana syr. 587. The 
English translation is by Brock (1999) 236, which I modify only to reflect precisely the 
Syriac readings of the titles of the Aristotelian books. 

° Sergius, a fellow student of Timothy at the School of Mar Abraham (NE of Mosul), 
to whom the majority of Timothy’s letters are addressed, was consecrated metropolitan 
of Elam between 792 and 799: Brock (1999) 245. This letter (no. 19) addresses him as 
“priest and doctor” and not as “Metropolitan of Elam’, as in some others, which means 
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St. Zina [St. Zenon monastery], for it may be that among them there 
is one that we have not yet found. Examine these books yourself and 
go through all subjects and all genres,'° perhaps you may find among 
them the two books on the poets (trén me’mré d-‘al p’wyté), for we have 
one of them; or perhaps you may find among them the commentary by 
Olympiodorus on the treatises (ktabé) of logic ...” 


These Syriac texts of Timothy, essential for our understanding of the 
earliest appearance of the Poetics in Semitic languages in the Near East, 
raise a number of serious problems that need to be discussed separately. 
The first concerns the very Greek titles of Aristotle’s books, in particular 
those on poetry, which are crucial for a proper assessment of what is 
being referred to by Timothy. He refers twice to these particular books 
unambiguously as the book of, or on, The Poets (pw’yté, p’wyté),"' in the 
plural (i.e., not The Art of Poetry or Poetics). This immediately raises the 
question whether Timothy is referring to the Poetics or to the other lost 
book by Aristotle, On Poets (Ilepi nota a’ 6’ y’), cited in the lists of his 
works.” But it appears certain that the reference is to the Poetics itself. In 
the first place, in Test. 3 from Timothy’s Letter 43, the Patriarch lists the 
last four books from Aristotle’s corpus of logical writings, the Organon, 
as they were classified in late antiquity, a classification that passed on 


that it was written before his consecration. Berti (2007) 310 dates it to “ca. 783-785,” 
without reference to his source. Text and French translation in Pognon, p. XXIX, text 
and Latin translation in Braun (1915) 86 and 129, Italian translation in Berti (2007) 310. 

0 Timothy uses the Greek word cyjyata here (eskimin), which clearly refers to 
“forms” of composition, i.e., genres of writing. 

1 T transliterate only the skeleton of the Greek words in the titles, for the precise 
vocalization is fluctuating and uncertain, as follows: apostrophe (’) for dlaf, w for waw, 
and y for yéd. The reason for the uncertainty in this regard is that the Greek word 
moms (poiétés in the Erasmian transcription), with the triple vowel sequence, must 
have been transliterated in Syriac in different ways, and that even if there originally had 
been an accepted transcription, with vowel signs, it has fared poorly in the manuscript 
transmission over time. We see one major difficulty even in the skeleton of the word 
‘poets’ in the two passages from Timothy—in the one the spelling is pw’yté, in the other 
p wyté—let alone in the vowel signs that presumably accompanied these skeletons. Our 
dictionaries accordingly reflect these vacillations: The Thesaurus of R. Payne Smith, coll. 
3018, 3047, provides the greatest variety of alternate readings, followed by J. Payne Smith’s 
Dictionary 432a, 435b, while Brockelmann/Sokoloff’s Lexicon 1158b registers only some 
variants of the first skeleton. 

2 Diogenes Laertius V 22, and Ptolemy al-Gharib, no. 7, in Hein (1985) 415 ff. For the 
work see the entry by R. Goulet in Dictionnaire des Philosophes Antiques, I, Paris: CNRS, 
1989, 450, and Janko (2011). 
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intact into Syriac and Arabic literature. In this classification, the work 
that was referred to as the one on poetry or the poets was always the 
Poetics; there has never been any indication that another work was ever 
intended. Second, and more significantly, Timothy cites also the Rhetoric, 
not with a transliteration of the Greek word itself (i.e., rhetoriké, as he 
does with the Topics), but by calling it The Rhetors, exactly as he cites the 
Poetics as The Poets; and just as there is no indication that he is referring 
by the former to anything other than the Rhetoric itself, so also there 
should be no suspicion that he is referring by the latter to anything other 
than the Poetics. 

The question, though, is, why the inaccurate translation, literally 
speaking, of the two titles? The words in the Greek titles being ‘Pyto- 
pum and Ilomtixy, ie., teyvy or EmioTHpy, respectively, it appears that 
Timothy and his Nestorian scholars made an inaccurate analysis of the 
derivation of these two adjectives; they considered them as denomina- 
tive adjectives derived from the nouns pytwe and nomtys, rather than 
as adjectives derived from verbal stems, the first from pytopedw and the 
second from the verbal stem in -td6¢, motos. Thus they understood ‘Py- 
toptxy and Tomy as the art of the orators and poets, respectively, or, 
for short, the books on The Rhetors and The Poets. 

This understanding of the title (i.e, On the Poets, not On Poetry or 
Poetics) persisted in Syriac and, eventually, in Arabic, where we see it in 
the earliest references to the book and, most importantly, in the very title 
of the treatise in the Paris manuscript of Abu-Bisr’s Arabic translation 
from the Syriac (Test. 10). That this reading, “the poets,” is not a scribal 
error, as most editors are quick to assume, but the original wording 
by Abt-Bi&r reflecting the understanding of the Syriac translation, as 
just explained, is also indicated by the fact that the opening words 
of Aristotle, Ilept momtixfs adtijs te ... A€youev, are also translated in 
Arabic, following the Syriac, as “We are now going to discuss the art of the 
poets” (emphasis added; inna mutakallimina |-dna fi sindati s-Su‘ard’i). 
In the works of al-Kindi (below, Test. 5, 7) and even Ibn-an-Nadim 
(below, Test. 17) the very fact that some of their manuscripts read not The 
Book of Poetry (Kitab as-si‘r) but The Book of the Poets (Kitab as-sua‘ra’),' 


13 Kitab as-su‘ard’ is the more “difficult” (lectio difficilior) and, now we can see, original 
reading, unfortunately mostly “corrected” to Kitab as-si‘r by the various editors who per- 
vert this valuable evidence. Margoliouth (1887) first suggested the change to as-si'r in his 
edition (Arabic p. 1, note a), but translated correctly the manuscript reading in his 1911 
Latin version (p. 231), De poetis. Tkatsch I,220, note, took Margoliouth to task (as usual) 
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indicates that the title continued to be Kitab as-su‘ard’, The Book of the 
Poets, in Arabic for some time, and that only gradually, by the tenth 
century establishment of the Aristotelian school in Baghdad, was the 
title universally acknowledged as Kitab as-si‘r, The Book of Poetry/Poetics. 
However, it must be emphasized that despite this anomaly in the initial 
translation of the title in both Syriac and Arabic, there is no question 
that the work being referred to was in all cases the Aristotelian treatise 
we know as the Poetics. 


The second question raised by Timothy’s testimony in his letters is the 
identity of the two books on the poets to which he refers. On the basis of 
the preceding discussion, one of them must have been the Poetics itself; 
the question is what the other one was. We cannot know, but there are, I 
believe, three possibilities. The second book on the poets was either (a) 
the lost Aristotelian treatise On Poets, or (b) another, unknown, book 
on Greek poets and poetry, or (c) the second book of Aristotle's Poetics. 
There is not much evidence to go on, but certain considerations show 
where the probabilities lie. In the first place, one could discount the 
first alternative; Aristotle’s dialogue On Poets must have been lost by 
the fourth century the latest, and there are no indications that it was 
known in Greek in late antiquity (Janko (2011) 392), much less that it 
should re-appear in a library in a Syriac milieu. The second alternative 
is much more likely. As discussed above under Test. 2, it is certain that 
a work on Greek poetry was available in Arabic to al-Farabi, and that 
it was based on a Syriac version. The third alternative, finally, is not as 
improbable as it might seem at first sight because of the phantasmic 
second book of the Poetics. It may well be, as Berti (2007) 314-315 
suggested, that what Timothy may be referring to by his mention of 
the second book on the poets is in fact Poetics B. Berti left the question 
open because, as he rightly observed, the lists of Aristotle’s books where 
Timothy could have found this reference, those by Diogenes Laertius 
and “Hesychius’, were not available in Syriac; but Berti did not then 
entertain the possibility that Timothy could very well have found the 
same reference in Ptolemy al-Gharib’s list of Aristotle's books, a work 


for the actually correct Latin translation, and himself confused the evidence even further 
in a lengthy note. ‘Ayyad in his edition, pp. 25 and 29, printed as-si‘r in his text but gave 
the manuscript reading in a note, 28n. Only Badawi 1973, 85, printed correctly as-su‘ara’ 
in his text. In a brief discussion, Heinrichs (1969) 124 simply registered the existence of 
both readings “bei den Syrern und Arabern gut belegt.” 
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that survives only in an Arabic translation of a lost Syriac intermediary." 
In a subsequent publication, Berti (2009) 328-329 corrected himself 
adding the possibility that Timothy may have found the reference in 
Ptolemy’s list, or even that he may have deduced the existence of a second 
book from the very words by Aristotle in the Poetics itself (1449b20-21). 
Furthermore, it is to be noted that Timothy refers to the ‘two books on 
the poets’ as me’mra, a word which is contrasted, in the same sentence 
by Timothy, with ktabd (‘the treatises on logic’). The first word has a 
wide variety of uses, but it normally indicates the sections, or chapters, 
or ‘books’ of a larger composition,’ as opposed to the latter term which 
unambiguously refers to a separate treatise. Thus the two ‘books’ of 
Aristotle’s Poetics would indeed be referred to as me’mrd, as is also 
indicated by the corresponding Arabic usage, also in Ptolemy al-Gharib’s 
lists of Aristotle's works: the individual ‘books’ that make up the separate 
treatises are always referred to as maqdla in Arabic, an exact rendition 
of Syriac me’mrd, both words being derived from the corresponding 
verbs in the two languages meaning ‘to say’ (and presumably ultimately 
reflecting, or being a calque on, Greek Adyos). It is true that me’mra 
in Syriac could also refer to an individual treatise, depending on the 
context, but the fact that Timothy in the same sentence refers to ‘the 
treatises on logic’—i.e., the treatises in the Aristotelian Organon—with 
the word for independent ‘book’ proper, ktabd, increases the likelihood 
that what he is referring to here is not another treatise among those 
in the Organon, but a second book or chapter of Aristotle’s Poetics. 
We do not know when Ptolemy al-Gharib’s biobibliography of Aristotle 
was translated into Syriac, but this is irrelevant; Timothy, first, could 
read Greek, and second, being intensely interested in bibliographical 
information, he was an avid reader of book lists and catalogues, as his 
references in his letters indicate (and see further below in this section). 
To conclude, then, of the three alternative ways in which Timothy’s 
reference to the ‘two books on the poets’ can be understood, the likeli- 
hood is greater that he meant either the Poetics and another treatise on 
Greek poetry, or the two books of the Poetics itself. If the former is true, 
the one that he claims to possess could have been either the Poetics or 


14 Hein (1985), numbers 23 and 38. 

15 A well known usage indicated in the dictionaries and expressly identified by 
A. Baumstark: “das syrische me’mrd, das als Aequivalent von griechischem Adyog zur 
Bezeichnung grésserer Teile eines umfassenden Werkes gang und gebe ist;” in “Zur 


Vorgeschichte der arabischen “Theologie des Aristoteles? Oriens Christianus 2 (1902) 
188. 
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another work, possibly the Syriac original of the “Farabi source” (above, 
Test. 2); if the latter, then clearly the one he possessed was the first book 
of the Poetics we now have. It should be stressed, however, that this “con- 
clusion” merely represents probabilities; there can be no certainty in the 
matter. 


The third question that is—and has been—raised by Timothy’s reference 
to the books on Greek poetry concerns the language in which these 
books were, Greek or Syriac. Timothy does not say. It is true that in the 
letter to Pethion (Test. 3) he asks for commentaries on the last four books 
of the traditional Organon in any language, “whether in Syriac or not.” 
This tells us that in his references to Greek books, unless he specifies 
the language in which they were, the question is to remain open, and 
that evidence other than his letters will need to be considered in order 
to arrive, if at all possible, at a resolution. Among scholars of Syriac who 
studied Timothy’s letters, Pognon was the most categorical in stating that 
all the Greek books to which Timothy refers were in Syriac translation." 
It is true that Timothy does refer in one of his letters to Syriac translations 
of a number of Greek church fathers (Pognon, p. XXVIII), and there is 
certainly external evidence to that effect, but it is untenable, and not only 
from Timothy’s own statement in Test. 3 just cited, that such a claim can 
be generalized to include all Greek Christian authors, let alone pagans. 
With regard to the Poetics itself, even assuming that that was indeed 
the book which Timothy says he possesses in Test. 4, which is far from 
given, as just discussed, the burden of proof is on those who would 
claim that Timothy’s copy was in Syriac. Margoliouth (1911) 78, and 
Tkatsch I,96b-97<, stated that a Syriac translation existed already in the 
sixth century on no other basis than Timothy's request for commentaries 
(!) in Test. 3. Most recently Berti (2007) also claimed just that, but 
without any evidence other than the dubious argument, stated indirectly 
ina footnote, that had the text of the Poetics in Timothy’s possession been 
in Greek, Timothy would have said so.” In his later book on Timothy, 


‘© Pognon, p. XXIX, note 2 of the preceding page: “Timothée n’a connu le texte méme 
daucun auteur grec et que, toutes les fois qu'il mentionne un ouvrage grec, il veut parler 
en réalité de la traduction de cet ouvrage en syriaque.” 

7 Berti (2007) 312n20: “Che Timoteo possedesse probabilmente una versione siriaca 
e non il testo greco é suggerito dal fatto che egli non distingue testi greci da traduzioni. 
Un simile dettaglio difficilmente sarabbe [sic!] stato taciuto.” Watt (2008) 761, following 
Berti (2007), repeats that “it [is] likely ... that a Syriac translation of Book One of the 
Poetics existed ... prior to the translation of Ishaq.” 
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though, Berti (2009) 328, toned down his claim and admitted that it is 
equally possible that the book was in Greek. Other scholars, however, 
most notably Brock (1999) 242, and Hugonnard-Roche (2003) 208-209, 
refrained from taking a position, given our insufficient evidence. It is 
thus true that on the basis of the available evidence in Timothy’s letters 
we cannot resolve the issue, though it is again possible to point out where 
the probabilities lie. 

A major argument in favor of denying the existence of a Syriac transla- 
tion before the ‘Abbasid era (ninth century) has been Hunayn’s ignorance 
of it. In a lexicographical passage preserved by posterity (below, Test. 8, 
and its discussion), Hunayn ibn-Ishaq defined tragedy and comedy ina 
way that makes it evident that he had no knowledge of their definitions 
in the Poetics, as Schrier (1997) 265, rightly observed. This is difficult to 
envisage in his case if'a Syriac translation of the Poetics did, in fact, exist at 
his time; both by profession and personal interest Hunayn had intimate 
knowledge of all Syriac translations of Greek texts. This appreciation of 
the situation is further corroborated by our general knowledge of the 
neglect, in Syriac letters before the ‘Abbasids, of the last four books of 
the Organon (the Topics, Sophistics, Rhetoric, and Poetics). As Timothy's 
express request for their commentaries implies (Test. 3), and as indepen- 
dent evaluation of the situation in secondary literature indicates, these 
books, and the Rhetoric and Poetics in particular, were certainly not part 
of the logical curriculum in schools, and we can only guess that they 
were very little, if at all, independently studied'*—and hence Hunayn’s 


18 See, most recently, the statement of the case by Vagelpohl (2008) 57-59, and cf. 
Gutas (1999). Watt (2008) attempts to present a picture of the existence of a tradition 
of study of the complete Organon (eight or nine books) in Syriac before the ‘Abbasids 
(750AD), to parallel the Syriac tradition of study of the abridged Organon (i.e., up to 
Analytica priora 1,7), but the evidence is simply not there for the latter four books of 
the Organon. The mere mention in the sources of the existence of Syriac translations of 
only the Topics and the Sophistics by Athanasius of Balad (d. 686)—the only attestation 
to any engagement in Syriac prior to the ‘Abbasids with any of the four last books of 
the Organon—and in the absence of any other evidence for commentaries, glosses, or 
even use of their contents, is not sufficient to prove a tradition of study in Syriac of the 
complete Organon. There is no question that the curriculum of the full Organon was well 
known, just as that some individual Syriac scholars who knew Greek would have studied 
the last four treatises privately (as al-Farabi’s account indicates: see Gutas (1999) 180) if 
the spirit so moved them and if they could locate the Greek manuscripts, but we have 
no evidence whatsoever of a school tradition of their study in Greek in late antiquity (cf. 
the relevant entries in DPhA vol. I and Supplement), much less in Syriac. The evidence, 
as presented by Watt himself, is overwhelmingly in favor of the formal study in Syriac 
of the abridged Organon, of only sporadic and, apparently, private engagement with the 
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ignorance of the definition of tragedy, and not only in Syriac but also in 
Greek. In this context it would be difficult to imagine an occasion upon 
which the Poetics would have been translated into Syriac. 

The situation changed with the advent of the ‘Abbasids and the foun- 
dation of Baghdad (762), and the demand for translations by the Muslim 
ruling elites. This coincided roughly with the accession to the Nestorian 
see by Timothy, and the earnest search for Greek secular texts that is in 
evidence in his letters reflects the corresponding interest of these Muslim 
elites. Timothy, well placed through his position to benefit his flock and 
enhance its standing, offered his services to the caliphs and their officials. 
The search for Greek manuscripts intensified not only because of Mus- 
lim demand, but also, as it appears again from Timothy’s letters (Test. 
3), on account of the inter-Christian rivalry in vying for Muslim atten- 
tion.” Timothy warns his addressee to take care not to seem too eager in 
looking for these works in Monophysite monastery libraries (Mar Mat- 
tai; cf. Brock (1999) 242) lest the Monophysites perceive that these texts 
are wanted by the Nestorians in order to ingratiate themselves with the 
Muslims and thus deny them access to these valuable books. 

There is, finally, a further argument, though small, from philology. In 
his letter 48 to Sergius, Timothy engages in a lengthy discussion about the 
meaning of the Greek word aulétrides (avAytptdes) in Aristotle’s Posterior 
Analytics, 78b31, and of the word aulétridion (avAytetdiov), which he 
claims is in the Topics. Now this latter word does not occur in the Topics, 
which Timothy is supposed to have (or to have had) translated, but 
only the word aulétiké (abAntixy), at 104a18-19, a mistake which Brock 
(1999) 245, plausibly attributes to some lapse in Timothy’s memory. The 
important thing in this discussion, though, is that Timothy claims that 
the former word, and by extension the latter, one can guess, which is 
a derivative from the same root, “is a strange one (xenos) and unusual, 
even in Greek, as I believe” (Brock (1999) 239). This is surprising, for 
the words denoting flute-players and flute-playing in Greek are quite 


subsequent treatises, and absolutely non-existent for the Poetics, in any language, before 
the references we first come across in Timothy’s letters dating from the end of the eighth 
century. 

19 This rivalry is perhaps also perceptible in Timothy’s veiled comments about the 
translations of the Topics by others—obviously by other Christians, since only Christians 
would have been in a position to prepare such translations: “there were some others who 
were translating this [the Topics] from Greek into Arabic ... nevertheless the king [the 
caliph al-Mahdi] did not consider it worth even looking at the labours of those other 


> 


people ...;” in letter 43, Brock (1999) 236. 
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common in the extant literature, let alone in the works that had been 
actually composed or those that must have been available to Timothy. 
This means that Timothy had limited experience with Greek texts, and 
that accordingly he would have remembered other instances of the use 
of this and related words. The Poetics itself has six such uses of words 
derived from the flute: the verb adAgw at 1461b32, and the nouns avdAdc 
at 1461a18, avAnats at 1448a9, adAntys at 1461b31, and avdAyntimny at 
1447a15 and 24.” If Timothy had known the Poetics in Syriac, he might 
have remembered these words in these passages. 

The combined weight of the above considerations indicates that there 
was no Syriac translation of the Poetics certainly before the ‘Abbasid 
era (760’s) and most probably not even before the middle of the ninth 
century. 


al-Kindi (d. after 870) 


Test. 5. Description of the Poetics in his On the Quantity of Aristotle's 
Books:?' “The eighth of the books on logic [by Aristotle] is the one called 
Buitiqa” (Poiétiké), meaning poets.” ... His [Aristotle's] purpose in his 


20 Strangely, difficulty with words from this root persisted in Syriac. In Abt-Bi8r’s Ara- 
bic translation, the word adAytu in both instances is transliterated, not translated (and 
thus obviously reflecting the underlying Syriac transliteration), and only the first is pro- 
vided with a revised alternative translation as a doublet introduced at some subsequent 
time into the original translation. 

21 Fi kammiyyat kutub Aristi, Arabic text and Italian translation in Guidi and Walzer 
392, 402, 406, 417; Arabic text also in Abu-Rida, p. 368,3 and 382,11-13; al-Kindi’s 
entry was copied by al-Ya‘qabi, Ta’rih p. 148,3-5 Houtsma (though cf. Heinrichs (1969) 
125n4). The last phrase listing the kinds of meters is missing in the MS of al-Ya‘qubi, 
and is to be supplemented from the text in al-Kindi, as noted by Guidi and Walzer, 402. 
There is an old German translation of the text of al- Ya‘qubi by M. Klamroth, “Ueber die 
Ausziige aus griechischen Schriftstellern bei al-Ja‘qabi” ZDMG 41 (1887) 427. 

22 This work survives in a single MS, Istanbul Aya Sofya 4832. The word here is written 
in the MS balitiqd, and in the following instance as balitiqi, a misreading of the original 
alif in the middle of the word as Jam. Guidi and Walzer correct the spelling (which reflects 
the Syriac) and print as above; Aba-Rida changes the lam to a ya’, compounding the error. 

3 The MS reads, ‘ry, ostensibly si‘ri, “poetic? and the word was so transliterated 
and interpreted by Heinrichs (1969) 124: “auf die Dichtung beziigliche,’ by analogy to 
the preceding al-baldgi translating the title for the Rhetoric, Ritirigi. But this analogy 
notwithstanding, si‘ri can hardly be what al-Kindi wrote; this interpretation of the word is 
attested nowhere else in the Syriac and Arabic tradition. (I would even argue that the form 
baldgi for the Rhetoric in the MS may well be a corruption—or a copyist’s ‘correction — 
of an original bulaga’, written with a final ya’, as in this case with su‘ard’, into baldgi.) 
And in the next passage, below, where al-Kindi repeats the transliterated word and its 
meaning, the MS has su‘ara’, poets. It is thus clear that the final ya’ in the spelling of the 
word here, s‘ry is to be read as an alif magsiira (as suggested by Guidi and explained by 
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eighth book, called Biitiqi (i.e., Poiétiké), i.e., poets,” is to talk about the 
art of poetry among [the kinds of] speech, and [about] the meters which 
are used in all kinds of poetry, like panegyric, elegy, satire, and others.” 

This generic description of the Poetics al-Kindi drew not from the 
work itself but from his source, in all likelihood a late antique listing of 
Aristotle's works, translated at some point into Syriac and subsequently 
made available to him in Arabic, possibly upon his request. The Syriac 
background of al-Kindi’s text is evident, in addition to a number of other 
features, also in the title of the Poetics, translated as “the poets,” exactly 
as in the letters of Timothy (above, Test. 3 & 4). 


Test. 6 (= Test. 17[f]). Ibn-an-Nadim, Index (al-Fihrist), section on the 
Poetics (p. 250,5—6 Fliigel): “There is an Epitome (muhtasar) of this book 
(the Poetics) by al-Kindi.” 


Test. 7. Ibn-an-Nadim, Index (al-Fihrist), section on al-Kindi’s musical 
works (p. 257,6 Fliigel): “Item. [Al-Kindi’s] Treatise on the Art of the 
Poets.” 

This latter title is listed in the Fihrist under the heading ‘His [al- 
Kindi’s] Books on Music; together with other titles, some of which are 
extant, on musical subjects. Tkatsch I,125b-126a, followed by Peters 
(1968) 29, considered this to be identical to the preceding title, the 
Epitome, but Hugonnard-Roche (2003) 212 pointed out the untenability 
of such a claim. It would seem that the Epitome, about which we have no 
other information, if it was based at all on Aristotle’s Poetics, would be 
a discussion of poetry as part of the Aristotelian Organon, most likely 
based on some Syriac treatment of Greek poetry, possibly even the work 
which was later known to al-Farabi (Test. 2). The “Treatise on the Art 
of the Poets,” on the other hand, listed as it is among al-Kindi’s other 
books on music, would be on prosody and its relation to melody and 
song. However, there can be no certainty even about this argument. 
Judging from the understanding of tragedy and comedy as songs, before 


Heinrichs (1969) 124), and thus the word should be read as in the next instance where it 
occurs in this work, Su‘ara’, poets. See the discussion above about the title of the Poetics 
in Syriac (Test. 3 & 4). 

24 See the preceding note. Guidi and Walzer print correctly the MS reading Su‘ara’ 
(though mistakenly suggest that it should be read si‘r7), while Aba-Rida actually prints 
STi. 

25 All the MSS read as-Su‘ara’, the poets, which Fligel mistakenly changes in his 
edition to as-si‘r, poetry. See the discussion above on the title of the work in Syriac. 
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the translation into Arabic of the actual Poetics, such as that we find in 
Hunayn ibn-Ishaq, al-Kindi’s exact contemporary in Baghdad (Test. 8), it 
would not seem unreasonable to assume that the treatise in question did 
deal with an understanding of poetry, if not the Poetics itself, as relating 
to music. 


Hunayn ibn-Ishaq (d. 873) 


Test. 8. Hunayn ibn-Ishagq, definition of tragedy, as cited by the lexica 
of Bar-‘Ali (second half of the ninth century)’ and Bar-Bahlal (mid- 
tenth century): “Tragedy: about this one should know that there are two 
kinds of music among the Greeks. One is called tra(’)godiya and the other 
qomodeseh. By tra(’)godiya, they admonish and reproach those who set 
out to sin and err out of fervid passion [hemmta], and by qomodéseh 
those who sin out of lust. Galen uses both of these in his medical writings. 
When you encounter them, understand them [i.e., in this way].””” 

As Schrier (1995) rightly observes, the Syriac transliterations of the 
two words stand for Greek tpaywdia and xwpuwdjcat, not xwpwdta. 
Schrier thinks that Hunayn in all likelihood found these terms in some 
text of Galen that does not survive in Greek (hence the title of his arti- 
cle, “A New Fragment of Galen”), since in all of Galen’s extant works the 
infinitive xwprwdqcat does not occur. However, both the form and the 
moralistic interpretation given to these two words generate the impres- 
sion that Hunayn rather found them in some (Christian?) Greek parae- 
netic text, understood them in the sense they had in the spoken Greek of 
his time (tpayovdtov = song,”* xwLrwd = lampoon, ridicule), and, hav- 
ing in mind, as Galen’s translator, the occurrence of the words in the 
physician’s works, inserted the reference to him for the benefit of other 
translators—which further implies that these terms were not widely 


26 The lexicographer and physician [86° bar-‘Ali was a student of Hunayn and, by his 
own admission, used at least one of Hunayn’s own lexica in the compilation of his work; 
see now A.M. Butts, “The Biography of the Lexicographer Isho‘ bar ‘Ali (‘Isa b. ‘Alt),” 
Oriens Christianus 93 (2009) 59-70. Bar-‘Ali does not give his source for this definition, 
and it is true that, as Butts remarks, his lexicon contains accretions by later redactors 
(pp. 62-63); Bar-Bahlul, however, attributes the definition directly to Hunayn. 

27 Syriac text by Schrier (1995) 344. A.M. Butts had the kindness to send me the 
English translation of this passage in a private communication, which I provide here 
with slight adjustments. Cf. the English translation by Schrier (1995) 344. 

8 According to the TLG, the first extant occurrence of tpayobdia, meaning songs, 
occurs in the ninth century when Hunayn lived, in the middle Greek translation from the 
Arabic of Aba-Ma‘Sar’s De mysteriis (lib. 3) (excerpta e cod. Angel. 29, fol. 73), Volume 5,1, 
page 162, line 6. 
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known in the circles of the Syriac speaking Nestorian scholars. In any 
case, however the Galenic reference is interpreted, the fact remains that 
this lexicographic text by Hunayn indicates that, at the time of writing 
(which is unkown—Hunayn died in 873), he was completely unaware 
of the definition of tragedy in the Poetics, in either Greek or Syriac. Had 
there been available a translation in Syriac, or even an epitome or sum- 
mary of the work in Nestorian circles, as the letters of their patriarch 
Timothy hint—circles in which Hunayn grew up and was educated— 
it is hard to envisage that he would have been ignorant of them. His 
ignorance of the Greek text, on the other hand, is to be imputed to the 
lack of knowledge of and interest in the Poetics, as the last book of the 
Aristotelian Organon, on the part of the Nestorian scholars before the 
development of the Aristotelian philosophical tradition in Baghdad after 
the middle of the ninth century (as discussed above). The preponderance 
of the evidence would thus indicate that in, say, 850, there was no Syriac 
translation of the Poetics (and certainly no Arabic one either, as it derives 
from the Syriac). 


Ishaq ibn-Hunayn (d. 910-911) 


Test. 9. Ibn-an-Nadim, Index (al-Fihrist), in the section on Alexander 
of Aphrodisias:” “Abu-Zakariyya [Yahya ibn-‘Adi] said that he sought 
[to buy a manuscript containing] the text of the Sophistici Elenchi, the 
text of the Rhetoric, and the text (fass) of the Poets® in the translation of 
Ishaq [ibn-Hunayn] from Ibrahim ibn-‘Abd-Allah® for fifty dinars, but 
Ibrahim did not sell it; he burned it at the time of his death” 

Apart from the valuable information about the social context of these 
translations in tenth century Baghdad which this reports provides, it 
also indirectly informs us that the translator Ishaq ibn-Hunayn also 
translated the Poetics. If it is true, it most probably indicates that Ishaq 
prepared a Syriac translation (or revision), as suggested by Endress.” 
Heinrichs (1969), 112-113, remarked that we cannot know whether 
this was a Greek-Syriac or Syriac-Arabic translation, adding Tkatsch’s 
arguments (I,124b-125a) in favor of the former position. 


° Fihrist, p. 253.3—4 Fliigel, repeated by Ibn-al-Qifti, p. 54.14-16 Lippert, and by Ibn- 
Abi-Usaybi‘a, p. 170.3-4 Miller. 

3° Some MSS read Poets, Su‘ara’, though Fliigel prints si‘r. See the discussion above 
(Test. 3 & 4). 

31 [brahim ibn-‘Abd-Allah was a Christian translator, as Ibn-an-Nadim himself 
informs us (p. 252,28 Fliigel), who died before Yahya ibn-‘Adi. 

32 Endress (1977) 26 #1.23. See also Reinink (1983) 106. 
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The insistence of the report on the text (fass) of the treatises copied 
would imply that these were accompanied by comments or other kinds 
of scholia. See also below for the translation by Abu-Bisr, Test. 11. 


Abu-Bisr Matta ibn-Ytnus (d. 940) 


Test. 10. Title of the Poetics translation in MS Paris BN Ar. 2346, f. 131A: 
“The Book by Aristotle on the Poets. Translation by Abi-Bisr Matta ibn- 
Yunus al-Qunna’i from Syriac into Arabic.” 


Test. 11. Ibn-an-Nadim, Index (al-Fihrist), in the section on Abt-Biér 
Matta (p. 263,24-27 Fliigel): “[a] He [Abt-Bisr Matta] made translations 
(tafsir) from Syriac into Arabic. ... [b] Item. Translation of the Book of 
the Poets,® the text (naql Kitab as-Su‘ara’, al-fass).” 

The way in which Ibn-an-Nadim records this report suggests that what 
was translated was the text of the Poetics itself (fass) as distinct from 
accompanying material that went along with it, which in turn might 
indicate that the text of the Poetics was taken from the lemmata cited ina 
wider context of scholia (as in the case of the translation by Ishaq, above, 
Test. 9). But since we have no record of any Greek commentary on the 
Poetics itself ever having been written in antiquity, it is unlikely that the 
reference here would be to such a commentary. In all likelihood the text 
may have been accompanied by some general treatment of Greek poetry, 
like the one that we find in the “Farabi source,’ and Aba-Biér translated 
the Aristotelian text. 


Test. 12. From a literary account by at-Tawhidi (d. ca. 1023) of a debate 
between Abu-Bisr and the grammarian as-Sirafi (d. 979) that took place 
in 937 AD in Baghdad;™ as-Sirafi is addressing here Abt-Bisr and the 
adherents of Greek logic: “Furthermore, you people obviously fall short 
of your [books on] logic, for you do not fully study [those] books nor 
are they furnished with commentaries: you [pl.] profess poetry but you 
do not know it, and you talk about rhetoric while being at the furthest 
distance from it.” 


33 Fliigel’s text has si‘r, poetry, but some MSS of the Fihrist read Su‘ara’, poets. The 
correct reading $u‘ard’ is established from the title in the Paris MS of the translation, 
Test. 10. See above on the Syriac title of the Poetics (Test. 3 & 4). 

34 Text in at-Tawhidi, Al-Imta‘ wa-l-mu’dnasa, A. Amin and A. az-Zayn, eds, Cairo 
1939-1944, p. 123; German translation in Endress (1986) 260; English translation 
adapted from Margoliouth (1905) 124, who had access to a defective text. 
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From the context, it is clear that by “logic” as-Sirafi is referring not 
so much to the thinking process, though that too is part of the over- 
all debate, but to the books of logic in the Aristotelian Organon, and 
particularly, judging from what next follows, to the last two in the tra- 
ditional canon, the Rhetoric and Poetics. And to be truthful, the Arabic 
translations of these two books must have been seen as highly uncouth 
and grossly offensive to the refined tastes of Arab intellectuals, such as 
as-Sirafi in early tenth century Baghdad, with their sophisticated stud- 
ies on style and syntax. But this remark, its sarcasm apart (as Endress 
(1986) 262, aptly remarks), is useful in setting a terminus ante quem for 
Abi -Bisr’s translation of the Poetics. Abi-Bisr came to Baghdad during 
the caliphate of ar-Radi, i-e., after 934 (Endress in EI’, VI,844b), and it 
would be perhaps too much to assume both that he translated the Poetics 
and that there was enough time for it to gain a wide audience in the three 
short years before the debate in 937; thus in all probability the Poetics was 
translated before 934, but we have no way of knowing exactly when. 


al-Farabi (d. 950) 


Test. 13. Al-Farabi, Prolegomena to the Study of Philosophy (Ma yanbagi 
an yuqaddama gqabla ta‘allum al-falsafa), section on the purposes (sko- 
pos) of Aristotle’s books:* “[The books] that need to be read after the sci- 
ence of demonstration [i.e., the Posterior Analytics] are those by means of 
which a discrimination can be made between true and false demonstra- 
tion and between purely false and partially false [demonstration]. The 
purely false demonstration is studied in his book On the Art of Poetry? 

This passage, like the rest of this short work, is taken directly from the 
prolegomena to the study of philosophy and of Aristotle's philosophy in 
the works of the Neoplatonist philosophers in late antiquity, in particular 
Simplicius. The categorization of poetical statements as all false is part 
of the classification, in these prolegomena, of all declarative speech as 
either all true (demonstrative), more true than false (dialectical), equally 
true and false (rhetorical), more false than true (sophistical), and all false 
(poetical).*° 


35 Ma yanbagi an yuqaddama qabla ta‘allum al-falsafa (or, falsafat Arista), in Mabadi’ 
al-falsafa al-qadima, Cairo: Matba‘at al-Mu’ayyad, 1328/1910, p. 10; Mantiqiyyat al- 
FGrabi, in M.T. Danepajth, ed., Qum: Maktabat al-Mar‘a8i an-Nagafi, 1408Q, vol. I, 


pp. 1-10. 
3° For details, see Gutas (1983) passim, and diagrams IV and V. 
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Test. 14. al-Farabi, The Enumeration of the Sciences (Ihsa’ al-‘ulim):*” 
“The eighth [book of logic] contains the rules for analyzing poems and 
the classes of poetic statements in use and those produced in each kind of 
situation. It also [contains] an enumeration of all things with which the 
discipline of poetics is connected, how many classes of them there are, 
how many classes of poems and poetic statements there are, how each 
class is produced and from which things it is made, in connection with 
which things it becomes more excellent, more splendid, more brilliant 
and more pleasurable, and what qualities it ought to have* so as to 
become maximally effective. This book is called Poiétiké® in Greek, that 
is, The Book of Poetry.” 


Test. 15. al-Farabi, Canons of the Art of the Poets (Qawdanin sind‘at as- 
su‘ara’):” 


[a] We will now enumerate the varieties of the poems of the Greeks as they 
were enumerated by the Philosopher [Aristotle] in his discourses on the 
art of the poets,"' referring to each kind in turn. ... 


[b] Tragedy is a kind of poetry having a particular metre, affording plea- 
sure to all who hear or recite it. In tragedy good things are mentioned, 
praiseworthy matters which are an example for others to emulate: gover- 
nors of cities are also praised in it. Musicians used to sing tragedy before 
kings, and whenever a king died, they would insert in the tragedy certain 
additional melodies lamenting the dead king. ... 


[c] Comedy is a kind of poetry having a particular metre. In comedy evil 
things are mentioned, personal satires, blameworthy characteristics, and 
reprehensible habits. Sometimes additional melodies are inserted in which 
are mentioned blameworthy characteristics which are common to men 
and beasts, as well as ugly physical features likewise common to them. ... 


37 Al-Farabi, Ihsa’ al-‘uliim, ed. Utman Amin, Cairo: Maktabat al-Angli al-Misriyya, 
71968, pp. 88-89; Catdlogo de las ciencias, ed. Angel Gonzalez Palencia, Madrid— 
Granada: Instituto Miguel Asin, 71953, p. 49. In the absence ofa critical edition, I translate 
the text of Amin. Cf. the Castilian and Latin translations in Gonzalez Palencia. This 
passage of al-Farabi, as quoted by Ibn-Abi-Usaybi'a, is also translated into modern Latin 
by Margoliouth (1887), p. 1, note a. 

38 Literally, “what states it ought to be in” 

3° The editions do not indicate the precise spelling of the transliterated word in order 
to compare it with the other transliterations in Syriac and al-Kindi. In general, though, 
it appears that the Syriac spelling is retained, in Arabic transcription, also by al-Farabi. 

40 Translation of paragraphs [b] and [c] by Arberry (1938) 275-276; the translation 
of paragraphs [a] and [d] is mine. 

41 Here also Arberry prints as-si‘r, poetry, though both his own manuscript and the 
Princeton MS have as-Su‘ard, poets; see note 4 above. 
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[d] These are the varieties of the poems of the Greeks and their themes, 
according to what has reached us from those who are familiar with their 
poems, and according to what we have found in the statements attributed 
to Aristotle on the art of the poets,” and to Themistius and [to] other than 
these two among the ancient [philosophers] and commentators on their 
books. 


This passage from the ‘Farabi source; as discussed above (Test. 2), and 
the previous one from the Enumeration of the Sciences have their origin 
not directly in Aristotle's Poetics but in a derivative textbook discussion 
of Greek poetry and poetic meters. In particular the literary genres of 
tragedy and comedy were little understood as performance arts among 
non-Greek speakers in the Hellenized Near East (and possibly even 
among the majority of Greek speakers without a classical Greek educa- 
tion) because they had stopped being part of public life in late antique 
societies. Hence the description of tragedy and comedy in moral terms, 
coupled with singing, as in Hunayn’s definition (Test. 8). It may be that 
the ultimate origin of these descriptions lies in the late antique litera- 
ture of the prolegomena to Aristotle, as Heinrichs (1969) 145 suggests, 
though at some derivative stage. But even if such a work was not com- 
posed originally in Greek, then certainly the Syriac compiler relied on 
information and sources provided to him by a Greek authority from late 
antiquity. 

What is surprising in these works by al-Farabi, and particularly in 
another very brief essay on poetry, where the theory of imitation (mime- 
sis = muhdakat) forms part of the discussion,“ is that he did not seem to 
have used directly the Poetics in Abi-Bisr’s translation, as both Avicenna 
and Averroes were to do later. If the Arabic translation was made prior 


” See the preceding note. 

‘43 The misreading of the crucial passage in the definition of tragedy as ywpis exdotov 
TOV Elddv Ev Tots Lopiotg Spwvtwv, xal od SV ExayyeAiag, and its corresponding mistransla- 
tion, in Syriac as in Arabic (see Gutas (1990) 95-96), are not accidental but representative 
of the lack of familiarity with tragedy as something enacted on stage and not recited, 
and hence with the particular understanding of the nature and significance of tragedy as 
analyzed by Aristotle in the Poetics. For a concise discussion of the history of the under- 
standing of tragedy in non-Aristotelian terms, along with its decline as a performed art 
and its revival in the Renaissance, see the article on “Tragedy and the Tragic” by R. Bush- 
nell in The Classical Tradition, ed. by A. Grafton, G.W. Most, and S. Settis, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 2010, 942-947, with further bibliography. 

“4 A]-Farabi, Book of Poetry (Kitab as-Si‘r), transl. by M. Hammond in van Gelder and 
Hammond 14-18, who also lists the editions and other translations. See in particular the 
discussion in Heinrichs (1969) 143 ff. This work was also translated from Arabic into 
Hebrew by Todros ben Todrosi; see Tamani and Zonta 37, no. 9.3 (1) and Zonta 828. 
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to 934, as discussed above (Test. 12), and al-Farabi left Baghdad in 942, 
there was certainly ample enough time for him to become acquainted 
with the work. Thus although it has to be assumed that he did, in fact, 
know it, it is also equally clear that his view of poetry as part of the 
Organon, his interest in mimesis in association with pavtacia and image- 
evocation (tahyil),*° and the alienating discussion of Greek poetic forms 
in the Poetics that he apparently did not know what to do with,” led this 
consummate Aristotelian away from this work. 


Yahya ibn-‘Adi (d. 974) 


Test. 16 (= Test. 17[d]). Ibn-an-Nadim, Index (al-Fihrist), in the section 
on Aristotle (p. 250,4—5 Fliigel; p. 309, 310 Reza Tagaddod): “Yahya ibn- 
‘Adi translated it (naqalahi) [the Poetics]? 

Ibn-an-Nadim further reports that Yahya ibn-‘Adi also translated 
the Poetics, presumably into Arabic. This report must be considered 
reliable and it can be taken to indicate that ibn-‘Adi must have had 
at least something to do with the Poetics; Ibn-an-Nadim was in touch 
with him, receiving from him much of the information in the Fihrist 
relating to Greek philosophical and especially Aristotelian translations. 
If it is difficult to envisage a new translation from Syriac into Arabic, 
in all likelihood the report might refer to a revision or correction of 
the previous Arabic translation by Abu-Bisr.7 Avicenna’s paraphrase is 
clearly based on a revised version of Abu-Bisr’s translation, which may 
very well be the one by ibn-‘Adi. 


Ibn-an-Nadim (The Index, Compiled in 987 AD) 


Test. 17. Ibn-an-Nadim, Index (al-Fihrist), section on Aristotle's Orga- 
non (p. 248,19, 250,4—-6 Fliigel; p. 309, 310 Reza Tagaddod): “[a] Report 
on his [Aristotle’s] logical works: ... Abiitiqd, also called Butiga (i.e., 
Poiétiké), whose meaning is, “The Poets’ ... [b] Report on Abatiqa 


45 Also completely based on the concept of tahyil, and thus removed from the Aris- 
totelian work, is al-Farabi’s brief description of the Poetics in his Philosophy of Aristotle 
(Falsafat Aristitalis), ed. M. Mahdi, Beirut: Dar Magallat Sit, 1961, 85.4-7, English trans- 
lation by M. Mahdi, Alfarabis Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1962, 92-93. 

46 See the extensive discussion by Heinrichs (1969) 138, 146-154. 

47 The view of the revision of Aba-Bisr’s Arabic translation by Yahya ibn-‘Adi is widely 
shared; see Gabrieli (1929); Peters (1968) 28-29; Dahiyat 4. 

48 Arabic as-Su‘arda’, which is the reading in Tagaddod’s edition in the second of the 
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(Poiétiké). Its meaning is, “The poets’ [c] Abu-Bisr Matta translated it 
(nagalahu) from Syriac into Arabic. [d] Yahya ibn-‘Adi translated it 
(nagalahi). [e] It is said that Themistius has a work (kalam) on it, but 
it has been said that it is pseudepigraphous. [f] There is an Epitome 
(muhtasar) of this book by al-Kindi” 

Ibn-an-Nadim brings here together all the information he has on the 
translations, the individual parts of which have been discussed under the 
corresponding names. 


Gabir ibn-Hayyan (Tenth Century?) 


Test. 18. Gabir (the alchemist), K. at-tagmi (p. 355,12-15 Kraus, 
Textes):* “Our book in which we commented on Aristotle's book on 
poetic and prose (kalamiyya) rhetoric and oratory. This is the eighth trea- 
tise of logic, though some people raised doubts about this and said that 
it is the seventh; both ways [of counting], however, are the same. 

The reference here is clearly to the traditional enumeration of the 
treatises in the late antique classification of Aristotle's Organon that 
was adopted in the Islamic tradition, as Kraus noted. The two ways of 
counting the treatises mentioned here depend on whether Porphyry’s 
Eisagoge is included or not. With the Eisagoge as the first treatise, the 
Rhetoric is eighth in line; without it, it is seventh. From this point of view 
it appears that the Gabirian author is referring to a work on the Rhetoric, 
not the Poetics. Furthermore, the strange way of referring to the contents 
of Aristotle's work, “poetic and prose rhetoric and oratory” (al-balaga 
wa-l-hitaba as-si‘riyya wa-l-kalamiyya), on the one hand indicates that 
whatever this “book” was, it must have been a derivative work based 
on some summary of Aristotelian—if that—ideas on these subjects, and 
on the other suggests that what was treated in it was, in essence, ways 
of public speaking; the hendiadys al-balaga wa-l-hitaba points in this 
direction. The further qualification of this oratory as “poetic and prose” 
may reflect some reference to the Poetics, but this may have been nothing 


two passages, presumably reflecting a MS reading. Fliigel’s edition reads a3-siT, ‘poetry, 
in both passages. For my choice of term see the discussion above for the Syriac and Arabic 
title (Test.3 & 4). 

 P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayydn. Essai sur Vhistoire des idées scientifiques dans Islam. 
Vol. I. Textes choisis, Paris: G.P. Maisonneuve/ Cairo: Librairie El-Khandgi, 1935. 

5° See also the translation and brief discussion by P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan. Contri- 
bution a histoire des idées scientifiques dans l'Islam, Vol. 1, Le corpus des écrits Jabiriens 
[Mémoires présentés a l'Institut d Egypte, 44], Cairo: Imprimérie de l'Institut Francais 
dArchéologie Orientale, 1943, p. 164, no. 2586. 
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substantive but only at the bibliographical level, due to an awareness that 
the Poetics came after the Rhetoric in the classification of the treatises in 
the Organon. In any case, this would seem to be far removed from the 
Arabic translation of either one of the Aristotelian treatises.*! 


Other References 


In the bibliographical literature there are references to Arabic works 
on the Poetics, like that by the brilliant scientist and philosopher Ibn- 
al-Haytam (d. 1038), or, more commonly, to Arabic summaries and 
paraphrases of the entire corpus of the eight books of the Organon, like 
that of ‘Abd-ar-Rahman ibn-Isma‘il ibn-Badr al-Iqlidi.* None of them 
survives, and we are not in a position to gauge the extent to which they 
used the Arabic translation of the Poetics. 


2. Documentary Evidence—TThe Extant Translations 


The extant evidence for the translations, in chronological order, is the 
following: 


Doc. 1. A fragment of the Syriac translation made from the Greek, con- 
sisting of the passage on the definition of tragedy, 1459b24-1450a9 (gotw 
ody toaywdia ... éotlv h teaywdia), is quoted in The Book of Dialogues by 
Severus bar-Sakko (d. 1241). It was edited by Margoliouth (1887), Arabic 
pp. 77-79, following his edition of the Arabic translation.™ 

The Syriac translation can be studied on the basis of this extant 
fragment and whatever information about it can be extracted from the 
Arabic translation. Neither is much: the Syriac fragment is too short 


5! Kraus, ibid., tends to think that the work referred to was possibly a commentary 
on both the Rhetoric and the Poetics in a single volume (repeated by Peters (1968) 29), 
though he admits that the title is equivocal. 

52 Ibn-Abi-Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyain al-anb@’ I1,94.-7 Miller: Ibn-al-Haytam, Treatise combin- 
ing Greek and Arabic on the Art of Poetry (Risdla fi sina‘at as-si‘r mumtaziga min al-yundani 
wa-l-‘arabi); cf. Heinrichs (1969) 163. 

53 Mentioned by Sa‘id al-Andalusi, Tabaqat al-umam 68 Cheikho. 

54 Margoliouth’s edition was based on two British manuscripts, Bodleian Marsh. 528 
and British Museum (now Library) Add. 21454. The section on poetics from Bar-Sakké’s 
work, which contains the Aristotelian text (Question Twenty), was also published in 
facsimile from the Harvard Semitic Museum manuscript 4059 by Sprengling 305-306, 
ff. 132a5-133a6. 
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and too unhomogeneous to allow incontrovertible generalizations, while 
the Arabic translation from the Syriac is uneven—literal in places and 
free in others—and contains numerous additions and revisions based, 
apparently, on evidence that was not available to the original Syriac 
translator and the later reviser(s). Nor does Barhebraeus’s paraphrase 
(Doc. 5) help with the specifics of the text of the fragment beyond some 
generalities, as already discussed by Schrier (1997) 273-274. In addition, 
there is also some possibility that this fragment, embedded as it is in the 
work of Severus bar-Sakk6, may not be an absolutely verbatim quotation 
of the translation as it existed in the manuscript in front of Severus, but 
contains some editorial intrusions by Severus himself. At 1450a8, for 
example, right after the word é& = Sét, the extant fragment adds, “those 
that we have mentioned above” (halén d-emarnan men I-‘él), whereby 
Severus is manifestly referring, in the middle of his quotation of the 
Aristotelian passage, to his preceding discussion.* 

In this situation, a comparison of the extant Syriac with the Greek 
original and the Arabic translation provides some information, mostly 
negative, which draws an inconclusive and confusing picture.® First of 
all, on the basis of the discussion above on the literary testimonia of Patri- 
arch Timothy, the probabilities are that, although a Greek manuscript 
of the Poetics (X = X%) may well have been present in Syriac Christian 
monasteries (whether Nestorian or Monophysite), there certainly existed 
no Syriac translation of the work before the ‘Abbasid era (i.e., before the 
foundation of Baghdad in 762). Secondly, an analysis of the extant Syr- 
iac fragment indicates that there were at least two stages of work on the 
Syriac Poetics, an original translation and a subsequent revision, so that 
if Ishaq was at all involved in this process (as Ibn-an-Nadim’s text seems 
to suggest, Test. 9 above), his involvement may be seen only as that of 


55 See further, on the problems relating to the fragment in Bar-Sakk6, Tkatsch I,1 57a- 
b. The quality of this section on poetics in Book Three of Bar-Sakko’s Book of Dialogues is 
described as follows by Sprengling 293: “Throughout this second part [of Book Three on 
poetics] the work of Severus [Bar-Sakké] exhibits the same slipshod and harum-scarum 
character as in the first; it is scarcely too much to say that for the most part he does not 
know what he is talking about, but insists on talking nevertheless.” 

5° The Syriac fragment, in the Latin translation by Margoliouth (1887) 54-56, was 
printed in parallel columns with the Greek in Bywater’s edition (1909), and the Syriac 
readings, in Margoliouth’s Latin, were then analyzed (pp. xxxiii-xxxix). The Syriac 
readings of this fragment themselves and their relation to the Arabic translation were 
discussed by Tkatsch I,155a-157a. More specifically, see Bergstrasser’s review of Tkatsch, 
pp. 58-60. But a detailed word for word comparison and direct analysis of the Greek, 
Syriac, and Arabic have not yet been made. 
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a reviser of the old translation. This conclusion is indicated by some of 
the contradictory aspects of the Syriac translation in the extant fragment. 
For example, at 49b33, the Syriac renders the word dips with parsopa, a 
transliteration of the Greek mpdcwmov. As Bergstrasser 59 noted in his 
review of Tkatsch, it is very uncommon in Graeco-Syriac translations 
to have a Greek word translated with the transliterated form of another 
Greek word, and certainly not by Ishaq (at 49b29, for example, &ppo- 
via is translated as armoniya). Besides, the same word, diptg, at 50a10, is 
rendered properly with the Syriac word hzdya.* If the hand of only one 
translator were at work here, one would not expect such disparity in the 
rendering of the same word with the same meaning in two instances so 
close to each other. There is a similar disparity in the rendering of the very 
simple word mpaétc. Although the verb mpc&ttw is consistently, though 
strangely, rendered by the verb meaning “to repeat” (49b31, b37 tanén, 
etc.), the noun mpdéic itself is translated properly by sa‘Grita/su‘rita at 
49b24, but elsewhere, at 50a1, a4, by a derivative of the verb “to repeat” 
(tenndya/tenya). There are, furthermore, certain wrong parsings of the 
syntax of the Greek text that one would not normally associate with a 
skilled translator like Ishaq, as at 49b27, where Tv TolovtTwv TAOHLATWV 
is understood as madnudtwv ... THV ToLodTw [scil. dvdpav or avownwv, 
as understood by the Syriac translator], meaning “the sufferings of such 
men” = “such men as suffer, those who suffer”.* 

There is, in addition, evidence of a revision of the Syriac to be found 
also in Abu-Bisr’s Arabic. For example, at 49b29, the word pvOpov is 
translated as “magnitude” (rabbiata) in the Syriac fragment, but correctly 
as lahn in Abu-Bi&r’s version—so Abu-Bisr could not have been trans- 
lating into Arabic this version. Similarly at 50a5, the word mewypatwv 
in the Greek is mistranslated as “actions” (su‘rané) in the Syriac frag- 
ment (perhaps because of a misreading of mpaypdtwv as medEewv?), but 
correctly as umur in Abu-Bisr’s version. See also my comments on the 
passage 50a6 in the Graeco- Arabic apparatus below. It is difficult to locate 
the origin of these corrections. Abt-Bisr’s Syriac exemplar could have 
been the—or a—revised version of the Syriac translation, as enumerated 
above, and not the version from which derives Severus’s quotation of the 


57 In Bar-Sakko’s introductory statement summarizing 1450a9-10, Margoliouth 
(1887), Arabic p. 78.5. 

58 See the full analysis of this crucial passage in the translation, with reference to 
Centanni (1995), below in Section 5, pp. 122-123. 
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tragedy fragment (whose Greek exemplar, in this case, we call &4). Or 
Abu-Bisr could have had access, if not to a commentary, then to some 
scholia, from the lemmata of which, or even from the scholia themselves, 
he could have derived the correct readings. 

All this evidence is thus most consistent with the assumption of an 
original Syriac translation and a subsequent revision (or possibly even 
a series of revisions?) by another hand, executed, as discussed above, in 
early ‘Abbasid times and most likely not before the middle of the ninth 
century. We do not know who the original translator and the reviser(s) 
were; if Ishaq was indeed (one of) the reviser(s), then he certainly must 
have been working with uncharacteristic speed and carelessness, or even 
obtuseness. In any case, the documentary evidence (the Syriac fragment) 
casts again doubts on the literary evidence (ie., Test. 9). And finally, 
the main question in this case is, if the original Syriac translation was 
made on the basis of the lost Greek exemplar 2, what was the basis of 
the revision, regardless of who the reviser was? There are at least three 
alternatives, and none can be ruled out: marginal annotations on a Syriac 
copy on the basis of 2, another Greek manuscript (‘Y), or the lemmata in 
related scholia or even a treatise like the “Farabi source” (Test. 2). 


Doc. 2. An Arabic translation from the Syriac made by Abu-Bisr Matta 
ibn-Yunus (d. 940), the presumed founder of the Aristotelian philosoph- 
ical school in Baghdad. 

The text of the Arabic translation survives in a unique copy in the Paris 
MS, Bibliothéque Nationale, Arab. 2346 (Ancien fonds Arabe 882 A), 
ff. 131a-146b. It contains all eight treatises of the traditional Aristotelian 
Organon, copied by different hands from among the members of the 
Baghdad school in the first half of the 11th century. The Poetics itself 
bears no copying date, but it appears to be temporally close to that of 
the Rhetoric, which was copied in 1016 and collated in 1027 (Tkatsch I, 
141b).° The manuscript has deteriorated over the years, and it shows 
numerous tears in places, with corresponding small holes in the text, 
particularly towards the end;® most damagingly, however, it is missing 


°° For a description see Tkatsch I,141-148, and, more generally, Vagelpohl (2008) 39- 
51, with references to recent literature. 

6° A list of these is given by Tkatsch I,143n2. The manuscript can now (March 
2011) be viewed in exceptionally good digital images openly available at the site of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b8422956q.r=2346+arabe 
langEN. 
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two pages (one folio) just before the end and also the final page, with the 
corresponding loss of a significant amount of text: from 1460a17 80 to 
1461a7 and including dc, and from 1462b5 date éc&v to the end. The 
former lacuna is due to a missing folio in the exemplar from which the 
Paris manuscript was copied; the second to a missing folio in the Paris 
manuscript itself (Tkatsch 1147-148). 

The Arabic version as preserved in the Paris manuscript is complicated 
in that several layers can be detected in it. First of all, the text itself, 
despite the antiquity of the date of its copying, represents a relatively 
corrupt state of its transmission within Arabic in comparison with what 
must have existed in Abu-Bisr’s clean copy about a century earlier. There 
are numerous copying errors as well as omissions of words. In addition, 
it is obvious that the exemplar from which it was copied must have been 
heavily annotated in the margins or interlinearly, so that in a number 
of places in the Paris manuscript version the same text appears twice. 
The passages containing such doublets manifestly represent an original 
form of the text as written by Aba-Bisr and a revised version of the same 
sentence or phrase originally written in the margin or interlinearly, both 
of which were then incorporated in the text consecutively by the scribe of 
the Paris manuscript; and the same applies to certain explanatory glosses 
that slipped into the text.” 

A critical edition of the Arabic text should be able to eliminate most of 
these errors, identify the doublets, and present a text that would on the 
one hand offer the reader the version of Abu-BiSr and on the other clearly 
demarcate the corrections and revisions, so that a more exact idea can be 
gained of the nature of both the original Greek manuscript on which the 
Syriac translation was based, and of the textual basis of the revisions. 
But such an edition does not yet exist. Margoliouth’s pioneering edition 
(1887) presents an edited version of the Paris MS text with numerous 
suggestions for corrections and for the Syriac prototype; Tkatsch I (1928) 
offers a largely precise copy of the Paris manuscript text—in essence, 
a diplomatic edition—with further suggestions for corrections (though 
his obsessively antagonistic attitude to Margoliouth also leads him to 
fallacies); Badawi'’s edition (1953) has many arbitrary corrections and 
additions, and “Ayyad’s (1952), the best there is, nevertheless does not 


61 For these double translations and glosses see Tkatsch I,214-218. 

® ‘The date of publication of ‘Ayyad’s edition is 1387/1967, but it has a preface (pp. 1- 
2) that is dated July 1952. In his introduction, ‘Ayyad scrupulously refers to the editions 
and studies before his own, but he makes no mention of the edition by Badawi (1953); 
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go far enough in accomplishing the goals I sketched above. Be that as 
it may, the fact remains that the Arabic text in the Paris manuscript 
represents, again, two stages of the transmission: the original translation 
from Syriac by Abu-Bi&r, and (a) revised version(s) by some unknown 
author(s) on the basis of unknown sources. 


Doc. 3. An interpretive paraphrase of the Poetics by Avicenna (d. 1037), 
the ninth part of the section on Logic in his philosophical summa The 
Cure (as-Sifa’). It was edited by Margoliouth (1887), Arabic pp. 80-113, 
and then by Badawi (1966) and (71973). 

The Arabic translation used by Avicenna for his paraphrase clearly 
represents yet a second, and major, revision of the Arabic text. This ver- 
sion contains not only terminological improvements over that of Abt- 
Bisr’s®°—notably, the restitution of the terms tragedy and comedy, in 
Arabic transliteration, in lieu of Abi-Bisr’s unfortunate choices of “pan- 
egyric” (madih) and “satire” (higa’), respectively—but also some inter- 
pretive translations (notably in chapter 20, 1456b20-57a30, which pre- 
suppose a knowledgeable Greek commentary), and in particular correc- 
tions to the text on the basis of readings that must go back to a Greek 
manuscript. The readings of this manuscript, to which I give the siglum 
Y, can be divined from the corrections in certain passages that Avicenna’s 
text represents to the (already corrected) version of Abu-Bir in the Paris 
manuscript (e.g., see the discussion in my commentary on 1451b33, 
1453a19, and 1456b38-1457a10). The provenance of the hypothetical 
manuscript Y is unknown, though judging from the few readings it can 
be divined to have had on the basis of the text in Avicenna, it appears 
that it also belonged to apographs of the hyparchetype manuscript of 
the Syro-Arabic tradition—in our case, bold Sigma (2). We have no 
way of tracing with precision the transmission of the text of the Poet- 
ics in any language, Greek, Syriac, or Arabic, in the three centuries from 
which all our evidence derives, i.e., between the accession to power of the 
‘Abbasids and the beginnings of the translation movement in the mid- 
dle of the eighth century on the one hand, and the copying of the Paris 


besides, on p. 13 he calls his own edition the “third,” ie., after those by Margoliouth and 
Tkatsch. It thus seems quite unlikely that he would have disregarded Badawis edition 
had it preceded his own. It would appear that 1952 was indeed the date when ‘Ayyad 
completed his study, but that its publication was delayed, for reasons unknown to me, 
until 1967, unless the 1967 edition is a second printing that is not identified as such and 
the 1952 edition is not recorded anywhere. 

63 For these improvements see Afnan, and Dahiyat 5-6 and 5ns. 
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manuscript in Baghdad before the middle of the eleventh on the other. 
But all the indications that we do have do not suggest the circulation of 
a manuscript representing a different ultimate origin than the archetype 
of all extant versions, 0. 

For his paraphrase, Avicenna used all the materials that were available 
to him. At the beginning of his career, when he was still in his native 
city of Buhara, he composed his first treatise on poetry as part of his 
first summa of all philosophy, addressed to his patron al-‘Artdi (The Phi- 
losophy for al-‘Aridi). In this he did not do more than copy, essentially, 
al-Farabi's Canons of the Art of the Poets (Qawanin sind‘at as-su‘ard’), 
which indicates that he did not have access, in Buhara, to the Arabic 
translation of the Aristotelian text. Later, when he came to compose the 
Poetics part of The Cure (as-Sifa’), he inserted the same text from the Phi- 
losophy for al-‘Arudi at the very beginning of his paraphrastic version. 
For the Poetics itself, this time he had access both to the first revision 
of Abu-Bi&r’s text (if not also to its unrevised version) and to the sec- 
ond revision, as we understand from his reference to two versions of the 
same text (1449a21-22), one “accurate” (sahiha) and the other, implicitly, 
not.® It has been thought that this reference to two versions (targama, 
naql) proves that Avicenna used two distinct translations, but this does 
not follow. Avicenna may well have had two different manuscripts in his 
hands, both containing the Arabic translation of the Poetics, but the one 
was the second and best revision of the text as opposed to the other, 
which may have been either the original version of Abu-Bisr or its first 
revision. That this second revision was not a complete and independent 
new translation is indicated by the fact that in places Avicenna still uses 
the version we have in the Paris manuscript (see my commentary in var- 
ious places and especially on 50b39 and note 38). 


Doc. 4. A precise exposition in the form of a running commentary (a so- 
called “middle” commentary) on the work, made by Averroes (d. 1198). 
It was edited a number of times, most reliably by Salim 1971. 


64 Ed. by Salim in 1969. Part of the text from the ‘Ariidiyya is translated by van Gelder 
and Hammond, 26-28. 

6 Text in Badawi (1966) 4o. Cf. the translation by Dahiyat 9. 

6° See the complete bibliography of editions and translations of this work by G. 
Endress, “Averrois opera, in G. Endress and J.A. Aertsen, eds, Averroes and the Aris- 
totelian Tradition, Leiden/Boston/KG@ln: Brill, 1999, 352-354. For the medieval Hebrew 
translation see Tamani & Zonta 37, no. 9.4, and Zonta 829. 
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For his commentary, Averroes used the Arabic translation of Abu-Bisr, 
either the original one or its first revision. Although a detailed study has 
yet to be made, on the basis of certain more correct or complete sentences 
that Averroes reports (see, e.g., the commentary on 1447412) it would 
appear that he used a revised version. For a general understanding of the 
Poetics, Averroes used extensively Avicenna’s paraphrase. 

Early in his career Averroes wrote a compendious presentation of all 
nine works in the traditional Organon (known as the Epitomes), in which 
he devoted two pages On Poetic Statements (Fi l-aqawil as-si‘riyya).” The 
inspiration would seem to have been al-Farabi’s brief essay entitled Book 
of Poetry, mentioned above (note 44), in which a reference to the Poetics 
is equally absent. In all likelihood Averroes either had not yet gained 
access to a manuscript of Abi-Bisr’s translation or, if he had, paid scant 
attention to it, following a-Farabi. 


Doc. 5. A Syriac paraphrase of the work by Barhebraeus (d. 1286), as 
part of his philosophical summa Cream of Wisdom (Héwat hekmta). It 
was edited also by Margoliouth (1887), Arabic pp. 114-139. 

The Cream of Wisdom is based essentially on Avicenna’s The Cure (as- 
Sifa’), though in various parts it also draws on other sources. For the 
section on the Poetics, which formed part of the division of the books 
on logic, Barhebraeus relied mostly if not completely on Avicenna (Doc. 
3), though theoretically he may have consulted a(?) Syriac version (Doc. 
12), as suggested by Schrier (1997) 274, or even an(?) Arabic version 
(Doc. 22). In addition, it is also known that for the Cream of Wisdom 
as a whole he used a Syriac translation of On the Philosophy of Aristotle 
by Nicolaus of Damascus, and if that work contained a section on the 
Poetics, Barhebraeus may have benefited from that as well. However, the 
Poetics part of the Cream of Wisdom has not been studied in itself, and we 
can look forward to future research to throw light on all these questions. 
Nevertheless, it has been scrutinized for the purpose that concerns 
us here—namely to determine whether Barhebraeus actually used and 


67 For editions and translations see Endress, ibid., 344; for the medieval Hebrew 
translations from the Arabic, see Tamani and Zonta 37, no. 9.3 (2), and Zonta 828. 

68 For Barhebraeus’s Cream of Wisdom and his sources see H. Takahashi, “The Recep- 
tion of Ibn Sina in Syriac. The Case of Gregory Barhebraeus,” in Before and after Avi- 
cenna. Proceedings of the First Conference of the Avienna Study Group, ed. D.C. Reis- 
man with the assistance of A.H. Al-Rahim, Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2003, pp. 253, 261- 
271. 
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copied the Syriac translation substantially and accurately enough for the 
underlying Greek text to be divined from his Syriac wording, so that it 
can be of use in the establishment of the Greek text—and the assessments 
by the two scholars who studied it with the greatest care are all negative. 
Both Margoliouth and Tkatsch were quite categorical that it is of no use 
for this purpose.” A future comprehensive study of Barhebraeus’s Poetics 
from all aspects may be in a position to revise this assessment, but at 
present it seems unlikely. 


3. Analysis of the Transmission and Stemmatic Affiliations 


The literary and documentary evidence for the transmission of the Poet- 
ics in Syriac and Arabic do not yield complementary results. The main 
point of convergence about the Poetics is that Abu-Bisr Matta ibn-Ytnus, 
who died in 940, was responsible for the Arabic translation from Syriac: 
Ibn-an-Nadim reports so (Test. 17[c]), and the unique manuscript that 
contains this translation, Paris. Arab. 2346 (Doc. 2), says so in the title. 
The other point of convergence is the reference to a treatise on poetry by 
“Themistius” by Ibn-an-Nadim (Test. 1) which must be somehow related 
to the source actually used by al-Farabi in his extant Canons of the Art 
of the Poets (Qawanin sina‘at as-su‘ard’) (Test. 2). Apart from this, the 
little information that the literary evidence provides, which cannot be 
reconciled with any degree of certainty with the documentary, is the fol- 
lowing. A Greek manuscript of the Poetics was in all probability available 
in Nestorian circles in Mesopotamia toward the end of the eighth cen- 
tury (Test. 4). Judging from the general neglect in Syriac scholarship of 
the study of the Poetics before the “Abbasid era and also from Hunayn’s 
ignorance of the meaning of tragedy, a Syriac translation of the book was 
not made, approximately, before the middle of the ninth century (Test. 
8). Three scholars are mentioned as translators of the Poetics into either 
language, Syriac and Arabic, Ishaq ibn-Hunayn (d. 910), Abu-Bisr Matta 


® Margoliouth considered it of very little use even for the establishment of Aba-Bisr’s 
Arabic text, let alone Aristotle's Greek: “perraro enim ad emendandum Abu Basharem 
[ie., Abu-Bisr] adhiberi potest eius [ie., Barhebraei] Summa; ad corrigendum Aris- 
totelem, quod sciam, nunquam,’ Margoliouth (1887) 44. And similarly Tkatsch 1,138b: 
“Fir die Kritik des Aristotelischen Textes hat sein [Barhebraeus’s] syrischer Traktat 
keinen Wert.’ This negative assessment gains in credibility when it is considered that 
this is one of the very few instances where Tkatsch, who was obsessed with finding fault 
with almost every word Margoliouth wrote, actually agreed with him! 
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(d. 940), and Yahya ibn-‘Adi (d. 974) (Test. 9, 10-11, 16). Of these we 
know for certain only about Abi-Bi8r’s Arabic translation from the Syriac 
some time before 934 (Test. 12); of the other two we have no direct 
evidence. An additional item that the literary record presents, which has 
not been noticed so far, is that in the case of the translations of Ishaq and 
Abiu-Bi&r it is mentioned that they were of the text (fass) of the Poetics 
(Test. 9 and 11), which implies that the context in which the Poetics was 
transmitted, in whatever language, included additional material of an 
expository nature. 

The documentary evidence presents a more complicated picture. In 
essence it shows that the Syriac translation was revised at least once, 
and the Arabic translation of Abi-Bisr at least twice, the second time 
substantially. The scholars who performed these revisions, and especially 
the bases on which these revisions were made are not clear; only the 
second Arabic revision, as evidenced in the paraphrase of Avicenna, 
suggests that ultimately a Greek manuscript (‘Y) other than the one 
from which the original Syriac translation was made (2) may have been 
involved. It also appears that the “Farabi source,’ if it included more 
material than is evident in al-Farabi’s extant brief treatise, provided some 
information, though we have no way of knowing what. For the rest, we 
can only guess that the additional material, to which the literary evidence 
refers by implication when it is stated that Ishaq and Abt-Biér translated 
the text of the Poetics, as just mentioned, consisted, in Syriac and Arabic, 
of comments, glosses, alternative readings, conjectures, corrections, etc. 
The philological apparatus with which the Baghdad Aristotelians—who 
were, in the end, the only ones responsible for the Syriac and Arabic 
Poetics—could support their translations and studies was both extensive 
and sophisticated, as the annotations and related evidence in the very 
Paris manuscript show in connection with the other treatises of the 
Organon. 

Almost all scholars who studied the Syro-Arabic transmission have 
tried to reconcile the two kinds of evidence that I just discussed and 
suggested that the Syriac translation was made by Ishaq and the (sec- 
ond) Arabic revision by Yahya ibn-‘Adi. It is true that the chronology 
fits such an assumption. If the first Syriac translation was made after 
the middle of the ninth century, as just discussed, and the second Ara- 
bic revision was available to Avicenna in the early eleventh century, 
then Ishaq and Yahya could certainly have been responsible, respectively, 
for the translation and revision in question. But in reality we cannot 
know, particularly because the translation and revision processes I just 
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described were so complicated. For on the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented and discussed above, some scenarios could be presented which 
would conform to all the extant evidence. None of these could actually 
be proven incontrovertibly; the documentation we have simply does not 
allow it. 

In order, however, not to end on a negative note, I will next present 
the scenario that I consider most likely.” In the late eighth century, 
the libraries of Nestorian Christian monasteries in northern Iraq con- 
tained a Greek manuscript of the Poetics. In all probability this very 
manuscript (2), or, what is more likely, a direct copy (2), was eventu- 
ally used for the translation into Syriac. Whatever its provenance, this 
manuscript, Z, was in uncials, representing a stage in the transmission 
parallel to the hyparchetype from which the extant Greek manuscripts 
and the exemplar of the Latin translation derive.”: This manuscript was 
identified, or brought to the attention of the Nestorian scholars, pri- 
marily because of the interest in the Aristotelian Organon evinced by 
the Arab ‘Abbasid elite and their demand for translations in the begin- 
ning of the Graeco-Arabic translation movement after the middle of the 
eighth century. This historical development must account for the awak- 
ened interest, expressed in Timothy’s letter (Test. 3), in the last four books 
of the Organon which had not been studied in the traditional curricu- 
lum of the Nestorian schools. To the same interest could be ascribed 
the compilation in Syriac, from various available Greek sources, of the 
“Farabi source” (Test. 1 and 2), a work discussing Greek poetry and 
poetic meters, possibly as an adjunct to understanding the very difficult 
Poetics itself. It is remotely possible that some text of Themistius may 
have been drawn upon for this compilation, though only the name of 
Themistius, who was well known in the tradition as a reliable commen- 
tator of Aristotle, may have been used in this connection. In any case, 
the Poetics itself, it appears, was not translated into Syriac until about 
the middle of the ninth century or somewhat later. The author of this 
translation is not known and the Syriac version itself is lost, but the pas- 
sage on tragedy from it was quoted in the thirteenth century by Severus 


70 Tn addition to the original accounts by Margoliouth (1887) and Tkatsch I (1928), for 
similar, but different scenarios of part of the transmission see Heinrichs (1969) 113-114, 
Dahiyat 3-12, and Hugonnard-Roche (2003). 

71 See the discussion by Taran and his stemma codicum below in Chapter 3. Some of 
the mistakes due to misreading of words in uncials are noted cursorily in the Graeco- 
Arabic commentary below. 
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bar-Sakko and it survives (Doc. 1). This Syriac translation itself was 
revised, most probably toward the end of the ninth century (and prob- 
ably by Ishaq ibn-Hunayn?), on the basis of other, unknown, material, 
which conceivably could have included another Greek MS ('¥, for which 
see below). 

This revised Syriac version was the basis of the Arabic translation by 
Abu-Bisr some time in the first third of the tenth century. Abt-Bisr’s 
version was used heavily by scholars right after its appearance, one or 
some of whom appear to have made corrections to the text revising it, on 
unknown bases. This revised Arabic version, in a relatively corrupt state 
due apparently to a long and complicated transmission that included 
some of those corrections, is extant in the unique Paris manuscript 
of the Arabic Poetics dating from the first third of the eleventh cen- 
tury (Doc. 2). In the course of the tenth century, however, a second, 
and more substantial, revision was effected on Abu-Bi8r’s Arabic trans- 
lation on the basis both of the revised Syriac translation, eliminating 
some of Abu-Bisr’s more interpretive renditions of terminology, and 
of other material, which included readings ultimately deriving from a 
Greek manuscript, Y, other than &. The existence of Y being conjec- 
tural, it is not possible to say in what form its readings may have been 
available to the revisor, who may have been the scholarch of the Bagh- 
dad Aristotelians, Yahya ibn-‘Adi (d. 974). If it was Yahya, and he could 
not effectively use Greek, he could have received the information from 
others or in other forms. In any case, from the available evidence it 
appears clear that this manuscript, , also belonged to the same fam- 
ily as that of X. This second revision of Abu-Bisr’s Arabic version was 
eventually used by Avicenna (d. 1037) for his own paraphrase in The 
Cure in the first quarter of the eleventh century (Doc. 3). In the fol- 
lowing century, Averroes (d. 1198) acquired a copy of the first revi- 
sion of Abu-Bi&r’s version, akin (but not identical) to that extant in the 
Paris MS, and it formed the basis of his “middle” commentary on the 
Aristotelian work (Doc. 4). The Syriac scholar Barhebraeus (d. 1286), 
finally, wrote a paraphrase of the Poetics in Syriac (Doc. 5) in the thir- 
teenth century on the basis, certainly, of Avicenna’s work, but apparently 
also of other sources, the exact nature of which has yet to be deter- 
mined. 


On the basis of this analysis, the following stemmatic representation of 
the Syro-Arabic transmission may be offered. 
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Stemma. The Syro-Arabic Transmission of the Poetics 
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4. The Syro-Arabic Poetics in the Editions of the Greek Text 


As far as I can ascertain, it was first the German scholar Wenrich who 
drew attention in 1842 to the Arabic translation of the Poetics by Abu- 
Bisr in the Paris MS (then Bibliotheque Royale no. 882 A),” followed 
by Zenker in his edition of the Arabic Categories in 1846,” and, more 
famously, by Renan in 1852.” But it was in the last third of the nineteenth 
century, with the impulse given to the critical edition of classical texts 
by the influence of what was later to be seen as Lachmann’s method, 
that saw a flurry of scholarship on the Greek text of the Poetics with the 
help of the Arabic translation. According to a report given by Johannes 
Vahlen, one of the premier scholars of the Poetics in the late nineteenth 
century, the Austrian orientalist E. Sachau prepared in the early 7os 
of that century in Paris, with “much toil and strain” (“viel Mihe und 
Anstrengung”), a transcription of the Arabic text of the translation from 
the Paris MS. He brought it with him to the University in Vienna, 
where he and Vahlen, both dozents, collaborated studying the text of the 
Poetics: Sachau worked from the Arabic translation and Vahlen read the 
Greek text. In 1872 Sachau had the additional kindness to translate the 
Arabic translation into German (“so gut es gehen wollte”) and put it at 
Vahlen’s disposal. Vahlen next expressed his attitude toward the Arabic 
translation, which has remained fairly standard to the present day. He 
said that he used Sachau’s German version a lot, but because he had not 
had the “Energie” at that time to learn Arabic, the Arabic translation, 
which would in any case have opened for him the door only to another 
translation (i.e., the Syriac), remained forever for him hidden behind 
a thick veil. He had hoped that Sachau would in the end publish his 
German version of the Arabic translation with appropriate notes, but 
before this could happen there appeared in 1887 Margoliouth’s edition of 
the Arabic translation with related material, and Sachau’s project never 
materialized.” 


7 Johann Georg Wenrich, De auctorum graecorum versionibus et commentariis syr- 
iacis, arabicis, armeniacis persicisque commentatio, Lipsiae: Sumtibus EC.G. Vogelii, 
1842, p. 133. 

73 Julius Theodor Zenker, Aristotelis Categoriae Graece cum versione Arabica Isaaci 
Honeini filii et variis lectionibus textus graeci e versione arabica ductis, Lipsiae: Sumtibus 
Guil. Engelmann, 1846, pp. IV-V. 

74 Ernest Renan, De philosophia peripatetica apud Syros commentatio historica, Pari- 
siis: apud A. Durand, 1852, p. 61. 

75 J. Vahlen, “Uber eine Stelle in Aristoteles’ Poetik” SB der Berliner Akademie der 
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Vahlen’s account is truthful and touching, and it is clear that although 
he certainly read repeatedly and with care Sachau’s German version, he 
nevertheless made very little actual use of it in his publications on the 
Poetics for the reason which he adduced: he was not able to, because 
he felt that he could not control the Arabic. As he said on another 
occasion, talking about the Arabic translation was for him “agonizing” 
(“peinlich”) because using it was like “groping about in the fog” (“Tappen 
im Nebel”).” As a result, he gave the impression that he did not find 
it helpful at all, so that O. Immisch, another classical scholar with no 
knowledge of Arabic, could say in 1896 that Vahlen might as well have 
put it aside (“so gut wie ganz bei Seite gelegt,” p. 22). Immisch further ran 
through the names of classical scholars (p. 23) who expressed themselves 
on the reliability or lack thereof of the Arabic translation, each apparently 
basing his judgment either on hearsay or on whatever other help they 
may have received from an orientalist on an individual basis; none had 
bothered to learn Arabic. Immisch himself went on in that article to 
examine a specimen passage from the Poetics (1449a9-31) on the basis 
of a translation from the Arabic prepared for him by the Arabist A. Socin 
(p. 23). 

The end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth 
saw the successive editions by S.H. Butcher,” who received his informa- 
tion about the Arabic translation both from Margoliouth’s 1887 pub- 
lication and personally from Margoliouth, in private communications, 
which he included in his prefaces. Bywater (1909) apparently worked 
only from the notes in Margoliouth (1887) and whatever other litera- 
ture was available, while Margoliouth himself produced a disappointing 
edition of the Greek text (1911), which did not make all possible use 
of the Arabic translation (about which more in the next section), with 
accompanying Latin translation of the Arabic. 

In the meantime, the Czech scholar Jaroslaus Tkatsch had been work- 
ing on a new edition of the Arabic text since, it appears, 1899, under 
the sponsorship of the Viennese Academy of Sciences (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien). The work grew to gigantic proportions and 


Wissenschaften, Berlin 1910, 951-959; reprinted in Vahlen (1923), I1,841-850, which was 
reprinted in Hildesheim/New York: Georg Olms, 1970; here pp. 956-957/847-848. 

76 J. Vahlen, “Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles’ Poetik. II” SB der Berliner 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1898, 260; reprinted in Vahlen (1923), 11,501; 
reprinted in Hildesheim/ New York: Georg Olms, 1970. 

77 §.H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London 11895; 71898; #1902; 
41907; repr. 1911; repr. 1951. 
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a first volume was published only in 1928, just after Tkatsch’s death 
(4/11/1927), while the second appeared posthumously in 1932 as edited 
from Tkatsch’s manuscripts by A. Gudeman and Th. Seif. Accordingly 
one would have expected Gudeman, with a detailed knowledge of 
Tkatsch’s work and the first to use it for the establishment of the Greek 
text, to produce an improved edition—especially since, as he states else- 
where (1920), pp. 241-242, he was able to acquire from Vahlen’s Nachlass 
Sachau’s unpublished German version of the Arabic translation, and in 
addition to procure the help of the orientalists Karl Siissheim and Franz 
Pfaff. But despite certain improved readings in the Greek text that Gude- 
man was able to offer on the basis of this expert advice, he unfortunately 
failed to understand the precise nature of the Syriac-Arabic transla- 
tions, including such peculiarities as the hendiadys and other forms of 
expanded structures that had been used to translate the more laconic 
Greek, and, assuming that every Arabic word in the translation, as seen 
through the Latin translation of Tkatsch or the German of Sachau, must 
mechanically stand for a Greek one, he rewrote the Greek of Aristo- 
tle, provoking the following assessment from Belardi in 1985 (p. 60): 
“per non dire dellassurdo metodo di A. Gudeman che ... getta a mare 
l’Aristotele greco e se lo riscrive ritraducendo in greco (ma parzialmente, 
date le aggiunte) il testo arabo.” The assessment is perhaps too harsh in 
its expression, but in essence it is correct (see also for a similar assess- 
ment Gallavotti (1954b) 330, and the Latin preface in Kassel’s edition, 
p. x). For his part, finally, Kassel used the Latin translation of the Ara- 
bic by Tkatsch to some extent and he additionally consulted privately 
and repeatedly Richard Walzer of Oxford on obscure passages (“de locis 
obscuris rogitanti,’ p. xi of his edition). 

In general, it can be said that the classical scholars working on the 
edition of the Poetics have failed to proceed appropriately in a number 
of areas. In the first place, they approached the very existence of an 
Arabic translation with relative disdain (as I will discuss in the next 
section) and by and large did not seriously entertain the possibility of 
its significance; and secondly, to the extent that they did, they relied 
implicitly on the Latin versions of the Arabic prepared by Margoliouth 
and Tkatsch, treating them as if they were the Greek text itself and 
without showing any awareness of the complexities and nature of the 
work of translation. And finally, despite the continuing awareness of the 
existence of the Arabic translation, no classical scholar either learned 
Arabic himself for this purpose or even collaborated with a Graeco- 
Arabist on a thorough study of the translation, as Bywater explicitly 
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recommended over a hundred and twenty years ago (1889, 501)—a 

recommendation, by the way, which Bywater himself ignored in his 1909 

edition: 
Nothing serious can be done however until we have a careful translation of 
the entire Version [i.e., the Arabic translation of the Poetics] with a critical 
comparison of its readings with those of the existing Greek text. Though 
this is too much to expect from one man, it would not be impossible, 
if two would put their heads together, an Orientalist well-versed in the 
ways of Syriac and Arabian translators working in collaboration with a 
Greek scholar familiar with the Poetics and with the language and ideas of 
Aristotle. 


On the other hand, to be fair to classicists, it must also be admitted that 
the two orientalist scholars who worked on the Syro-Arabic tradition, 
Margoliouth and Tkatsch (the others who offered ad hoc advice upon 
request can hardly be blamed for not engaging protractedly with the sub- 
ject), did not provide fully and intelligibly the necessary documentation 
about the significance of that tradition for the establishment of the Greek 
text, or offer any detailed explanations of the nature and peculiarities of 
the translation of the underlying Greek readings in adoptable ways, a 
subject to which I will next turn. 


5. The Significance of the Syro-Arabic Translation, 
Its Editions, and the Present Analysis and Commentary 


The four available editions of Abu-Bisr’s Arabic translation of the Poetics, 
for all their achievements and the credit that is due to their editors, do 
not make full use of all the evidence that can be obtained from it for 
gauging the readings of the Greek exemplar upon which it was based, 
MS x. Of these editions, the two by the Egyptian scholars, ‘Ayyad in 
1952 and Badawi in 1953, present only a critical edition of the Arabic 
text, and, some incidental remarks about the Greek text apart, mostly 
drawn from the previous two editions of Margoliouth and Tkatsch, do 
not purpose an analysis of the relationship of the Arabic to the Greek. 
They are of relevance to our investigation here (and to my Graeco-Arabic 
commentary further below) only to the extent that they may offer a more 
correct or accurate reading of some passages in the Arabic text that are 
difficult to read or damaged in the Paris MS. In addition, ‘Ayyad’s text 
is provided with vocalization and punctuation, which are truly helpful 
in aiding the reader to understand how Abt-Bi&r read the Syriac text 
he was translating. These two editions are thus of benefit to research on 
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the Greek readings behind the Arabic translation—and to an eventual 
critical edition of the Arabic Poetics—but they do not themselves offer 
any suggestions for these readings. For our purposes here there is need 
to discuss only the work of Margoliouth and Tkatsch, while emphasizing 
that the intent in this discussion is not to criticize their work (something 
which can be—and has been—done, easily though somewhat unfairly, 
I believe, for the complexity and difficulty of the subject would require 
infallibility approaching divine levels) but to understand precisely what 
it is that they achieved and what still remains to be done. 


The pioneering edition of Margoliouth (1887) made available for the first 
time anumber of texts of relevance to the Syriac and Arabic transmission 
of the Poetics. Other than an edition of the Arabic translation itself 
(Arabic pp. 1-76), on the basis of the unique Paris MS (Doc. 2 above), the 
book includes an edition of the Syriac translation of the tragedy passage 
(Arabic pp. 77-79) from Bar-Sakko’s Book of Dialogues (Doc. 1 above), 
Avicenna’s interpretive paraphrase of the Poetics (Arabic pp. 80-112) 
from his philosophical summa The Cure (Doc. 3 above), together with 
a Latin translation by Margoliouth of its first three chapters (pp. 73- 
90), Avicenna’s brief statement on poetry from his Elements of Philosophy 
(‘Uytin al-hikma) as reported in the commentary by Fahraddin ar-Razi 
(Arabic p. 113), and the Syriac paraphrase of the Poetics by Barhebraeus 
(Arabic pp. 115-139) from his Cream of Wisdom (Doc. 5 above). Thus in 
a stroke Margoliouth made available in print almost all the basic texts in 
Syriac and Arabic for the study of the Poetics, together with a narrative 
introduction in Latin about their history and transmission (pp. 1-45). All 
these are of concern to the orientalist, but for the benefit of the classical 
scholar interested in the Greek text, two parts of Margoliouth’s book are 
of relevance.” First, his apparatus criticus to the Arabic text contains 
not only documentation and emendations about the readings of the 
Arabic text, as it should, but also incidental remarks about the underlying 
Greek text which the Arabic translates, together with suggestions about 
the possible Syriac readings which may have given rise to the Arabic 
text in the passage concerned. And second, a chapter called “Symbolae 


78 Margoliouth’s book was seen as contributing primarily to classical studies, and it 
was reviewed only by classical scholars in reviews that were necessarily one-sided since 
they did not know Arabic or Syriac: Diels (1888a) and (1888b), Bywater (1889), Susemihl 
(1891), and Immisch (1896). As far as Schrier (1998a) 81 and I are aware, no orientalist 
journal carried a review of it. 
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Orientales ad emendationem Poetices” (pp. 46-72) contains a list of 
suggestions for the readings in the Greek exemplar (2) as reflected 
in the Arabic translation, with little, if any, discussion or explanation. 
These suggestions are useful as far as they go in presenting Margoliouth’s 
opinion on the readings, but they are given mostly without explanation 
and certainly without a detailed commentary on and evaluation of the 
ways in which each Greek reading was rendered into Arabic as it can be 
seen through the lost Syriac—a task which Margoliouth, consummate 
scholar of both Arabic and Syriac that he was, was in the best position to 
perform. When, nearly a quarter century after his edition of the Arabic, 
Margoliouth came to prepare a Greek edition of the Poetics (1911), again 
he did not avail himself of this second opportunity to perform this 
analysis. Instead, the discussion of a few variants in his introduction 
apart (scattered throughout pp. 77-123, “The Text of the Poetics”), he 
simply indicated with an asterisk in his Greek apparatus what he thought 
the Greek exemplar of the Syriac translation (2) read, and he gave a facing 
Latin translation of the Arabic. Unwisely, Margoliouth decided to present 
his analysis of how the text made its transition from Greek into Syriac 
into Arabic not by means of expository prose but merely through the 
typographic lay-out of his Latin translation. Here is the description of his 
procedure (1911), p. ix: 


Where the Arabic obviously mistranslates a Syriac word, the rendering of 
the Syriac has been substituted in small capitals; thus where the Arabic has 
“laid the foundations” for took a wife, the latter has been substituted, since 
the former is the Syriac expression for that notion. Where the Arabic is 
corrupt, but can be emended from some source or other, the emendation 
has been translated, but with an asterisk following the rendering. Where 
it has been supplemented, the supplement is printed in italics. Agreement 
with the Arabic is indicated in the critical notes by an asterisk. 


The confusing and unclear manner of such a presentation apart, this 
procedure lacks both an explicit statement of Margoliouth’s analysis 
of each contested passage and the arguments and documentation in 
support of his final choices expressed through typographic means. It is 
for this reason that I called above his Greek edition disappointing. 


Tkatsch’s monumental two volume edition of the Arabic text represents 
another missed opportunity to make the evidence of the Syro-Arabic 
translation fully and intelligibly available for the establishment of the 
Greek text. Again, this is not intended to criticize Tkatsch, whose work 
is useful on a number of counts, but to understand precisely how its 
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contents relate to the main project of editing the Greek text. After 
an introduction reviewing previous editions of the Poetics, Greek and 
Arabic (pp. 1,3-37), Tkatsch launched on a lengthy history, first, of the 
Syriac and Arabic translations in general (1,37-98), and second, of Syriac 
and Arabic poetry and the transmission of the Poetics in the Syro- Arabic 
tradition (I,98-141). There follows a description of the Paris MS (Arab. 
2346) upon which the edition is based, together with a discussion of the 
extant Syriac fragment in Bar-Sakk6’s Book of Dialogues and of Abi- 
Bisr’s Arabic translation (I,141-158). The next section (1,158-219), on 
“Sprache und Technik des Ubersetzers,” presents a detailed analysis and 
listing of all the ways in which features of Greek grammar and syntax are 
rendered in the Arabic Poetics—i.e., what can be called a Graeco-Arabic 
(through Syriac) “grammar of translation.” This is followed, finally, by 
a printing of the Arabic text, with a facing Latin translation, each of 
which has its own set of notes. The Arabic text, to begin with, is actually 
close to being a diplomatic edition of the MS. This in itself is not a 
bad thing, given the deteriorating state of the MS and the difficulty of 
the text, for it presents, some details apart, precisely what the MS has 
and allows the reader to construct his own edition. Arguably Tkatsch 
should have additionally presented also such an edition, fully vocalized 
and punctuated, that would have indicated precisely how the translator 
understood the Syriac text. The footnotes to the Arabic text placed under 
both the Arabic page and the facing Latin one, like those of Margoliouth, 
offer variant readings, suggest correspondences to the Greek text, and 
on occasion also offer suggestions for the readings of the intermediary 
Syriac translation that occasioned the particular Arabic rendering. All 
this is very useful, and although one could take issue with some of 
Tkatsch’s suggestions, as with Margoliouth’s, they are in both cases of 
great benefit. The notes to the facing Latin translation, on the other hand, 
are postponed to the second volume. 

The second volume begins with a short section containing the notes 
to the Latin translation (II,1-25), followed by the main body of the work 


7 That is, this section presents the ways in which Greek adjectives and comparatives, 
noun cases, compound verbs, verb tenses, moods, and voices, Greek particles, etc., as 
well as numerous syntactical features, find their corresponding expression in Arabic. 
There has been a number of studies since the second half of the nineteenth century on 
the subject, among which Tkatsch’s contribution finds its rightful place. For a discussion 
and evaluation of this aspect of Tkatsch’s work see Khalil Georr, Les Catégories dAristote 
dans leurs versions Syro-arabes, Beyrouth: Institut Francais de Damas, 1948, 33-39, and 
passim. 
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which is entitled, “The Arabic Translation and the Greek Text” (Die ara- 
bische Ubersetzung und der griechische Text) (II,26-217). The volume 
concludes with some additions by the main editor of this posthumous 
publication, A. Gudeman, and what is arguably the most useful feature 
of both volumes, a “Conspectus Lectionum,” also by Gudeman (II,224- 
228). The final indices are by B. Rehm (II,229-237). 

The shortcomings of Tkatsch’s work are basically two: one is of pre- 
sentation. The book is too long, containing much material that is not 
directly relevant to the project at hand (especially the history of Graeco- 
Arabic translations in the first volume, and much of the Greek textual 
analysis beyond the requirements of the Arabic translation, in the sec- 
ond, of which more below), and whatever of relevance is presented is 
done in a dense and continuous text without breaks and in a circuitous 
manner. Most irritatingly, the Latin translation has over one hundred ref- 
erences to notes on every single page, which are intended to explain the 
correspondence between the Arabic and the Greek through the Syriac. 
The notes, however, are not at the bottom of the Latin translation page, 
where one would expect to find them, but at the beginning of the second 
volume. One then goes to the second volume and finds the note, but the 
note, instead of explaining what happened in the very passage which is 
flagged by the note number, simply gives a reference back to the first vol- 
ume where the underlying grammatical and syntactical problem raised 
by the note is discussed; and that discussion, to repeat, is Tkatsch’s gen- 
eral exposition of the Graeco-Arabic “grammar of translation,” in which 
various passages in the Arabic text are referred to as examples of that 
particular problem which the note in the Latin translation is intended 
to explain. Even if the ridiculously cumbersome nature of this kind of 
exposition is overlooked, this procedure for the most part fails to explain 
the particular question at hand because each passage has its own pecu- 
liar problems, even within a more general category of problems to which 
they belong, and these are not discussed. 

The second shortcoming is substantive and serious, which is identical 
with that in Margoliouth’s work, namely that there is no detailed and 
extensive analysis of each problematic passage that aims to divine the 
Greek reading in X. It is true that this appears to have been Tkatsch’s 
ultimate intention, as expressed in the following statement concluding 
his introductory review of earlier work on the Poetics (p. 1,374): 

An Hand einer Besprechung aller bemerkenswerten Stellen der Poetik 


[i.e., what constitutes essentially the bulk of the second volume, the part 
entitled “Die arabische Ubersetzung und der griechische Text? I,26- 
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217] folgt der Versuch einer Rekonstruktion der erkennbaren oder mut- 
masslichen Lesarten der Handschrift S [i.e., 2] und eine Untersuchung 
ihres Verhaltnisses zu den erhaltenen Handscriften und der Ergebnisse 
der kritischen Einzelbesprechung fiir die Gestaltung der Grundlage der 
Textkritik. 


But, sad to say, after all these years of work on the Arabic Poetics, Tkatsch 
never wrote, or did not live to write, this part, for it was not found among 
his papers after his death, as Gudeman reports in his Nachtrag at the end 
of the second volume (II,224a). His main contribution to this end is still 
in the major section of the second volume on the Arabic translation and 
the Greek text, in which he discusses various problematic passages in the 
Poetics. In this section, however, he concentrates not so much on analyz- 
ing the Arabic translation in order to ascertain what the Greek reading 
in X was behind the actual words of the translation(s)—which is the task 
of the Graeco-Arabist, as he tries to make this branch of the textual evi- 
dence available to the Greek scholar—but on far-ranging discussion of all 
the evidence, Greek and non-Greek alike, for the purpose of establishing 
what Aristotle wrote—which is the task of the Greek scholar preparing 
a critical edition of the Poetics. It is for this reason that Plessner rightly 
criticized him in his review of the second volume for formulating and 
conducting the research of the classical scholar, not the Arabist.*° Nev- 
ertheless, in his wide ranging discussion Tkatsch does offer numerous 
suggestions for the Greek readings in X, even if he may not always con- 
duct a thorough analysis, and these passages are gratefully collected from 
this chaotic work and listed by Gudeman in the “Conspectus Lectionum” 
index at the end of the second volume (II,225-228).*! 


The reluctance that I noted above (at the end of Section 4) of classical 
scholars to engage with Arabic, and the shortcomings of the Graeco- 
Arabist publications in presenting their case as just described, may 


80 Plessner (1936) 297a: “In der Hauptsache entzieht sich der Inhalt [of Tkatsch’s 
second volume] einer Beurteilung durch Arabisten, da seine Fragestellung und die 
Ausfihrung klassisch-philologischer Natur sind.” For an example of Tkatsch’s procedure 
in this fashion see my comment on 1455a34 and my note 56 thereto. Similar sentiments 
were expressed in other reviews, for a list of which see Schrier (1998a) 115, 118. Ina 
brief footnote in Gnomon 8 (1932) 441, R. Walzer endorsed Plessner’s and Bergstrasser’s 
criticisms. 

51 The Conspectus, however, contains also many readings, marked with an asterisk, 
that are Gudeman’s own suggestions that should be distinguished (also for reasons of 
reliability) from those by Tkatsch. Gudeman repeated this index, slightly expanded, in 
his 1935 article, 49-51, without reference to those readings that are by Tkatsch. 
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explain the fact that, although the significance of the Syro-Arabic trans- 
lations is recognized in a general way in classical scholarship, they have 
been rarely—and, until recently, never thoroughly—used in the editions 
of the Greek texts which they translate.” But difficult as the assessment is 
of precisely what happened in almost every line of the translation of the 
Poetics into Syriac and from Syriac into Arabic, due to the very compli- 
cated transmission I described above, it is nevertheless the case that these 
translations have preserved unique and valuable information about the 
state of the Greek text. The exemplar upon which the Syriac translation 
was made, %, represents stemmatically an independent and early branch 
in the transmission, and as such it has preserved readings some of which 
are unique—and is therefore a primary witness for the establishment of 
the Greek text—and some others which corroborate the Graeco-Latin 
paradosis. It is accordingly necessary to set forth specifically the nature 
and significance of the Syro-Arabic translation for the establishment of 
the Greek text of the Poetics in order to impart an understanding of the 
evidence that one realistically can expect to gain from it, and to present 
in detail the procedure followed in this study. 


(A) The first and most important thing to realize is that what is to be 
decided for the purposes of the textual criticism of the Greek text is 
not the accuracy or reliability or ‘goodness’ of the Syriac and Arabic 
translations, but the extent to which they are so constructed as to reflect 
the wording of the Greek text. It has been stated ad nauseam by the 
editors of the Greek text that the two “Orientals” (ie., the Syriac and 
Arabic translators) had no clue about the subject they were translating, 
on the basis of which the conclusion was drawn that this was a “bad” 
translation, that “some allowance has to be made for the misconceptions 
of an Oriental without an idea of the nature of the subject-matter of 
the treatise.’ This is true, but irrelevant; by the seventh century, and 
before the advent of Islam, even the majority of Greek speakers in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, especially if they were Christians who had no 
classical Greek education, would know very little about the specifics of 
tragedy and comedy and about the other forms of civic life in pagan 
antiquity—society and culture had changed so much—let alone non- 


82 | discuss this subject at greater length in my edition of the Greek and Arabic texts 
of Theophrastus’s On First Principles, Gutas (2010), pp. xiii-xvii, and, synoptically in the 
context of the entire tradition of Aristotelian editions, in Gutas (2012). 

83 To cite only Bywater (1909), p. xxii, as representative of the general attitude. 
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Greek speakers; so it is anachronistic to complain about the “Orientals”’ 
lack of knowledge of these subjects. As a matter of fact, it was precisely 
because even Greek speakers in the Near East apparently knew very little 
about these subjects that we find the corresponding ignorance among 
the “Orientals”: the Nestorian and Monophysite translators routinely 
asked such Christian Greek scholars about these matters, as the Patriarch 
Timothy expressly indicates in one of his letters (no. 48; see Brock (1999) 
239); and had these Greek authorities been familiar with tragedy and 
comedy at some level of sophistication, so would have the “Orientals”. 

So the question is not judging the ‘goodness’ of the translation but 
gauging the extent to which the Syriac and Arabic translations reflect 
the underlying wording of the Greek text. From this point of view, it 
is an advantage that, exactly because the translators were ignorant of 
tragedy and comedy and of the details and history of Greek poetry 
in general, they wrote literal translations—as literal as the essentially 
different syntactic structure of Greek on the one hand and Syriac and 
Arabic on the other would allow. “Good” translations that reproduce the 
sense of the source text do not necessarily also reveal the wording of that 
text;* literal translations, which follow the source text closely but may 
miss the sense, do. 

In addition, thanks to the fundamental research of Sebastian Brock, 
we have a very good idea of translation practices from Greek into Syriac, 
which is the aspect of the translations of the Poetics that is crucial for our 
purposes; Abu-Bisr’s Syriac-Arabic translation is manifestly, and could 
only have been, literal. The Greek into Syriac translations developed from 
being “free to a surprising degree” in the fourth/fifth century to following 
an “exceedingly literal method of translation” in the seventh, or, as Brock 
describes it, from being reader-oriented to text-oriented. To quote a late 
sixth (?) century translator describing the method he followed: 


This memra [book or treatise] was translated and interpreted from Greek 
into Syriac word for word without alteration in so far as possible, so as to 
indicate, not just the sense, but, by its very words, the words of the Greek; 
and for the most part not one letter has been added or subtracted, provided 
the requirements of the language have not hindered this. 


84 In Graeco-Arabic studies, a good example is provided by the Arabic translation of 
Plotinus’s Enneads, known as the Theology of Aristotle in Arabic. It is an interpretive and 
interpolated translation that reads well in Arabic at its level (Middle Arabic), but at the 
same time reveals very poorly the wording of Plotinus. 

85 Cited by Brock (1983) 9-10, who is also the author of the other statements in 
quotation marks above, pp. 10 and 13. 
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It is true that with the Graeco-Arabic translation movement gaining 
momentum in the ninth century and accordingly also in sophistication, 
there was a move in the translations to become again more reader- 
oriented, expressing precisely the sense of the contents rather than the 
very words (Brock 2004), but on the basis of our observation it is certain 
that the Graeco-Syriac translation of the Poetics did not follow this 
trend—even if it was made at a time when the trend was beginning to set 
in—precisely because of the difficulty and unfamiliarity of the Greek text. 


(B) Second, in order to benefit from this advantage that the literal 
translation offers, it is necessary to analyze minutely the Greek text and 
the Arabic translation of each sentence in order to understand precisely 
what happened in the process. Obviously this is the most difficult part of 
the study, for it requires knowledge of and long experience with Syriac 
translation techniques and then the corresponding ones from Syriac into 
Arabic. We are fortunate that the skills of a number of scholars—notably 
Margoliouth and Tkatsch—have shed light on some of these problems, 
but on the one hand they did not take far enough both the analysis 
of individual readings throughout the Poetics and their relation to the 
Greek text, and on the other they did not express their findings in a 
way that could be easily understood and adopted by others: in essence, 
Margoliouth and Tkatsch provided only Latin translations of the Arabic 
(and Sachau only a German translation for Vahlen and Gudeman). But 
a Greek scholar trying to judge the Greek readings of the text on the 
basis of a translation of the Arabic into yet a fourth language, Latin, 
which is what has been mostly happening till now, has led to many 
misunderstandings and false philology. In order to desist from taking 
these neo-Latin translations as if they were literal renderings of the Greek 
text and avoid false judgments and assessments, one has to know the 
translation practices in the transferal of the text from Greek into Syriac 
into Arabic, and accordingly how to evaluate the evidence provided by 
the Syriac and Arabic translations. Let me give two examples, among 
many. 

In the passage on the definition of tragedy, the famous words at 
1449b27-28, dV EA€ov xal PdBov TEpatvovon THY TOV TOLOUTWY TAINUdTWV 
xa8apotv, are translated as follows in the extant Syriac fragment: “tem- 
pering suffering by means of mercy and fear and effecting purification of 
those who suffer.” The Arabic has essentially a literal translation of this 
very text, the major difference being that Abt-Bisr uses twice a hendi- 
adys for the one word found in Syriac: “it tempers sufferings and affects 
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by means of mercy and fear, and it purifies and cleanses those who suffer.” 
Now this is not what the Greek says. The main reason for the disparity 
between the Greek and the Syriac, however, is not a different underlying 
Greek text, but the fact that the Syriac translator simply parsed the syn- 
tax wrongly and read as if the Greek were, dr’ €Agou xal PdBov mEpaivovca 
TAGYLATWY THY KABATIVY TAY TOLOUTWV [sc. dvdpav or dv8owmwv], in which 
the participle mepaivovgx and the substantive xa%apow are translated as 
two participles in Syriac (finite verbs in Arabic). The object of the former 
is taken to be the word nadyudtw (“it tempers, ie., limits [mepaivovca], 
sufferings”), while the object of xa@apaw is taken to be the word tév tol- 
ovtwv, misunderstood as referring to “such men’, that is, “such men as 
suffer” (= “it effects the purification of those who suffer”), in both cases 
as if the genitives concerned were object genitives.** This creates the two 
phrases we see in the translation and gives the wrong impression that 
the underlying Greek text was different than what we have in the Greek 
paradosis. Centanni (1995), who read Tkatsch’s Latin translation of this 
passage (“per misericordiam et metum temperans dolores et faciens pur- 
gationem eorum qui dolent”), not being able to control the Syriac and 
Arabic, was unable to analyze the sentence in this fashion and thought 
that Tkatsch’s Latin translation, thrice removed from the original, was 
actually a literal rendering of Aristotle’s Greek. As a result, she translated 
Tkatsch’s Latin literally back into Greek and came up with the follow- 
ing unfortunate and completely baseless suggestion to “restore” the text: 
xEepavvdoa TH MAI UATA Kai ToLodoa THY TAY TABdvTWY xaAdapat!®?” 

The second example illustrates the negative consequences of the fail- 
ure to take the Arabic translation seriously and investigate its place and 
significance in the transmission of the text. For 47417, t@ év/yével ETEpOIG, 
Vahlen gave along argument in favor of the reading €v in lieu of the trans- 
mitted yévet. At the very end of his discussion he added in a footnote, 
“Dass die arabische Ubersetzung yévet wenigstens nicht ausdriickt, fiihre 
ich an, ohne besonderen Wert daraus zu legen.’** Had he—or anyone 
else—been able to evaluate the significance of the Greek MS upon which 


8° Cf. the analysis of this entire passsage in Gutas (1990) 96a. 

87 Unfortunately Margoliouth (1911) 114 made a similar, though tentative, sugges- 
tion, as a result of a faulty analysis of the Syriac passage, when he said, “Perhaps the Syrian 
read xepavvicn for mepaivovca, but he does not ordinarily paraphrase to this extent.” Cen- 
tanni does not appear to be aware of this for she does not cite Margoliouth. 

88 J. Vahlen, “Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles’ Poetik. I” SB der Berliner 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1897, 630 note; reprinted in Vahlen (1923), IL481 
note, which was reprinted in Hildesheim/New York: Georg Olms, 1970. 
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the Syriac (and hence, the Arabic) translations were based and under- 
stand stemmatically its relation to the remaining tradition, he could have 
immediately recognized év as the authentic reading and saved himself the 
trouble of the long discussion in favor of it. 


(C) Third, in the analysis it is important to keep in mind, discriminate, 
and record accordingly in the apparatus, the different stages of the 
transmission of a reading in which an error might have occurred. To 
review these stages in the particular case of the Poetics, starting with 
the uncial archetype (Q) at the beginning of the extant manuscript 
transmission, errors may have occurred 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


in the transmission within the Greek tradition between the arche- 
type (Q) and the uncial exemplar used by the Syriac translator (). 
As an example I will cite the reading at 


1457435 MEYOAlwTOv E : LecaAlwtOv L (masdliyuta) : pacoxrAwtOv 
frustra ci. Diels ex Ar. 


because it is also falsely mentioned by Kassel in his Praefatio as an 
example of the contribution of the Arabic translation to the Greek 
text. It turns out that there is no reading MacowAwtov either in 
x or anywhere in the Greek tradition. A precise analysis reveals 
Diels’s unfortunate conjecture, represents a reading MECAAIOTON 
in 2, which itself is a corruption, in uncials, from METAAIOTON 
(i.e, confusion between I and C), which is the reading also in the 
Greek manuscript A.® The error thus occurred completely within 
the Greek transmission, or at most as a misreading by the Syriac 
translator of his uncial exemplar, and has nothing to do, in this 
case, with the Syro-Arabic tradition, which duly transliterated the 
mistaken reading as best as Syriac can represent the Greek alphabet; 
in the translation process from Greek into Syriac, for examples 
of which see below under the explanation of the notation “Syr’ 
in the apparatus, and also, possibly, the example presented in the 
preceding paragraph; 

in the transmission within Syriac, since it is clear that Abu-Bisr 
used a revised Syriac version, and thus there was more than one 


8° See the full discussion of the reading in my commentary and in Taran’s note. 
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manuscript between the clean copy of the original Syriac translator 
and the Syriac exemplar used by Abu-Bisr; for examples see above 
in Section 2 under Doc. 1; 
(4) in the translation process from Syriac into Arabic by Abu-Bisr; for 
example, the Arabic reading at 
51b33 anAdv &, VY (basit) apud Avic. : émetcodiwdav (ma‘Tala) ut intell. 
Ar., sed quid translator legat nescimus (= [Z]) 


for a discussion of which see the commentary; 

(5) and then in the transmission within the Arabic tradition until 
the copying of the Paris manuscript, physically the only extant 
representative of this branch of the transmission; for an example 
of which see below under the notation “Ar” in the apparatus. 


(D) All these possibilities must be kept explicitly in mind, and recorded 
accordingly in the apparatus; but it may also not be possible at all times 
to identify the source of an error. When no decision can be reached, this 
must also be indicated. This I have done by putting the siglum of the MS 
in question in square brackets, i.e., [2]. 


Accordingly, the following notations have been used in the Graeco- 
Arabic apparatus in my commentary, and also in the main apparatus 
criticus of the Greek edition. 


x Greek uncial manuscript from which was made the Syriac transla- 
tion upon which the Arabic translation is based. This notation is 
used when it is certain beyond a reasonable doubt that the Arabic 
translation, through a presumably corresponding Syriac translation, 
reveals the Greek reading in Z. An example would be the well known 
passage,” 


47b16 void X (umar at-tabi‘a) et ci. Heinsius : povowév IT 


xa The Greek text in © as indicated by the extant fragment of the 
original Syriac translation preserved by Severus bar-Sakko. 


ut vid. “ut videtur,” used in cases where there may be some slight doubt 
about a reading, but where an argument could be made on the basis 
of the evidence that the Greek reading is as stated; e.g., 


50b5 xal ta II, = ut vid. : xai B 


°° For all the examples in this section the reader is referred to my commentary where 
the full explanation of the passage concerned is discussed. 
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“fortasse; used in cases where there is even greater uncertainty 
because there is little evidence to decide the matter, but where the 
probability is still high that the Greek reading is as stated; e.g., 


48a25 xal & xal wo Paris. 2038, fort. X: xal dvoryxatwe ut leg. Syr. 


In cases where it cannot be determined what the Greek reading in 
x was, this is indicated by placing the siglum for the MS in square 
brackets. This happens usually, but not exclusively, in two sorts 
of instances. First, when the Syriac, and then the Arabic, cannot 
properly convey the Greek word in question or its grammatical 
morphology, as is usually the case with Greek particles, articles, 
verbal forms (e.g., aorist vs perfect or imperfect), etc. Second is 
the case of (mis)understandings or (mis)readings by the Syriac 
translator, and the corresponding (mis)understanding by the Arabic 
translator in ways that cannot be ascertained due to the variability 
of numerous factors. For example: 


50b23 dy ci. Bywater : 6 &: [Z] 
50b28 yiveoOat IT: yeveoOau B : [Z] 
54b25 olov Paris. 2038: of A: que Lat.: ofa B: [Z] 


In the absence of the intermediary Syriac translation, usually it is 
not possible to determine with certainty whether a mistaken reading 
occurred in Syriac or Arabic. In the cases that it is, that particular 
reading of the Arabic text is ascribed to the Syriac translator with 
the notation “Syr “Syr? points to the text as understood by the 
original translator from Greek into Syriac, as this can be divined 
with certainty from the reflection of the Syriac in Arabic (Ar.), and 
as distinct from what can be attributed with certainty to Z. Although 
such misreadings may occur in a number of ways, two are more 
usual. In the first, the scriptio continua of the uncial exemplar 2 was 
read differently than intended, which is indicated with the notation 
“ut leg. Syr’; e.g., 


48a25 xal & xal wo Paris. 2038, fort. X: xal dvoryxatws ut leg. Syr. 


In the second, the scriptio continua was parsed wrongly by the Syriac 
translator, and this is indicated with the notation, “ut intell. Syr’; e.g., 


51b21 ev tT "Aycdwvog Ave] Ev to &yaOdv S¢ dv OF ut intell. Syr. 
(man yada‘u anna I-hayra huwa wahidun) 


This notation signifies the text of the translated work as represented 
in the Arabic tradition of Abii-Bisr’s translation in general, as dis- 
tinct (a) from what can be attributed with certainty to 2, and (b) 
from the text extant in the Paris MS. It should thus be empha- 
sized that, insofar as we cannot always ascribe a particular mis- 
reading to the Syriac or Arabic translator, the notation “Ar.” in those 
instances also might include what is meant by the notation “Syr.”, 
as just explained. This notation is most useful in registering omis- 


non vertit 


ut leg. 
ut intell. 
ut interpr. 
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sions. If there is something missing in the Arabic text in comparison 
with the Greek, it is as a rule very difficult to ascertain at which 
stage (of those enumerated above) the omission occurred. In some 
cases, with the help of such causes of omissions as haplography or 
homoioteleuton, it may be possible to say whether the omission 
occurred in the Greek tradition or the Arabic; but most of the time 
it is not, and hence the notation “Ar” registers this omission in the 
Arabic text without specifying its precise origin; e.g., 


50a12 ovdév] om. Ar. | odx dAtyot non vertit Syr./Ar. ut vid. 


Similarly, this notation registers what Abu-Biér’s translation at some 
point contained as this can be inferred from indirect evidence other 
than the Paris MS. In the following example, the correct reading is 
found in Averroes’ paraphrase: 


47a12 xata obo II,  apud Aver. (bi-t-tab%) : om. cod. Paris. 
Arab. 2346 


Not translated in the Arabic. This notation is different from “om. 
x” in that the omission of this word or words in Arabic is not due 
to a corresponding omission in &, but that the translator did not 
translate the word(s) either because he felt that he could adequately 
convey the meaning without translating it/them, or because he did 
not understand it/them or could not read it/them, or for some other 
reason; see the second preceding example. 


ut legit 

ut intellexit 

ut interpretatus est 

These notations indicate how the Arabic translator read or under- 
stood the Syriac translation and also, by extension, how the Syriac 
translator read or understood the Greek text, when there is no cer- 
tainty that the Greek text had readings that are different from those 
in the Greek paradosis. These misreadings on the part of the Syriac 
and Arabic translators, which are frequent in this translation, are 
due both to the scriptio continua of the Greek uncial exemplar (2) 
and to the difficulty of the text. For example, 


48a25 xal & xal wo Paris. 2038, fort. Z: xal dvoryxatws ut leg. Syr. 

51b33 anAdv &, Y (basit) apud Avicen. : émetcodwwdav (ma‘Tila) 
ut intell. Ar., sed quid translator legerit nescimus (= [Z]) 

49a27-28 AExtudiig E : StaAextixf¢ (al-gadali) ut interpr. Ar. 


Hypothetical Greek manuscript which was used in the revision of 
Abw-Bisr’s Arabic translation, as reflected in the citations of the text 
by Avicenna. 


In the analysis and discussion, along the lines just described here, of all 
the contested passages in the Poetics which I presented in my commen- 
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tary, I have consulted all available secondary literature on the contribu- 
tions of the Syro-Arabic tradition to the constitution of the Greek text: 
notably the work of Margoliouth and Tkatsch, but also more recent work 
like the articles by Lutz Edzard and others. I have referred to the sugges- 
tions of my predecessors whenever I found them useful in the elucida- 
tion of the translation process and the underlying Greek text, or when I 
adopted their readings. Frequently, though, I disagreed with their anal- 
yses or found them inadequate and incomplete, mainly because—and 
this is especially the case with classical scholars—they were working only 
with Margoliouth’s or Tkatsch’s Latin renderings of the Arabic and not 
the Arabic itself. In order to avoid the mistake committed by Tkatsch, 
who was overly and ad nauseam critical of Margoliouth, I have refrained 
from mentioning the incorrect interpretations of my predecessors if the 
intent was simply to register them, but have done so only when it served 
the purposes of a productive discussion and in order to avoid misun- 
derstandings. The interested reader can easily compare my analyses with 
theirs in the literature. 


In conclusion, it should be stated that Graeco-Arabic philology, as briefly 
presented here and practiced in this study, is absolutely essential for 
classical scholars in the attainment of reasonable certainty about what 
Greek readings can be recovered from the Syro-Arabic translations. And 
just like classical philology, it is not a mathematically precise discipline, 
and accordingly infallibility cannot be achieved even by experienced 
practitioners. However, properly practiced and improved to a higher 
level of sophistication, it may, again just like classical philology and 
textual criticism, help in the establishment of Greek texts at a comparable 
level of certainty. The medieval Arabic translations of ancient Greek texts 
represent the last untapped resource in the continuing quest, since the 
Renaissance, for their ever more critical editions. It is hoped that after my 
edition of Theophrastus’s On First Principles, this edition of the Poetics 
will have promoted this project also for Aristotle.”! 


1 For a full discussion of the principles of Graeco-Arabic textual criticism and 
editorial technique see my Excursus in Gutas (2010) 93-101. This should be consulted 
for an exposition of the method I followed in this study and the recording of the evidence 
in the apparatus. For the significance of the Syro-Arabic translations and their place in 
the tradition of Aristotelian editions, now in its twenty-fourth century, see Gutas (2012). 


CHAPTER THREE 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE EDITION OF THE TEXT 


Some remarks about the four primary sources for the constitution of 
the text of the Poetics have been made in sections 4-7 of Chapter One.! 
The reader should also be familiar with the sigla of this edition (p. 161 
infra). The method followed in this chapter is as follows: I deal first with 
each of the primary witnesses and in each case, immediately after the 
description of what is extant, I reconstruct the lost MSS 9, II, &, 2, ¥, and 
x. In the cases of Z, VY, and X, I rely on the work of Gutas as embodied 
in Chapter Two and in his critical apparatus and comments. My own 
comments on everything that relates to the Syro-Arabic tradition are 
concerned only with the contribution it makes to the constitution of the 
text of the Poetics. At the end of this part, I discuss the characteristics of 
the reconstructed archetype, , and the question of going back from the 
archetype to the author, ie. to Aristotle himself. 

For each extant and reconstructed MS I offer the evidence in the 
appropriate places. After this section there is a discussion of Kassel’s 
edition, followed by general remarks about my critical apparatus and 
Notes to the Text. Finally, there is a summary of results and an important 
concluding paragraph on the present state of the text of the Poetics and 
on the significance of having an editio maior. 


(a). Parisinus Graecus 1741 =A 


This is the oldest extant witness to the text of the Poetics. Written on 
parchment, it has been described by Omont,’ by Lobel,’ and, in greater 
codicological detail and more up-to-date information, by Harlfinger- 
Reinsch.* We do not know for whom it was written nor the identity 


1 Cf. pp. 35 ff. supra. 

2 Cf. Omont (1891), pp. VII-XVI. 

3 Cf. Lobel (1933), pp. 6-7. 

4 Cf. Harlfinger-Reinsch (1970), pp. 28-36. 
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of the four scribes* of this codex vetustissimus.° In any case, the Poetics 
was copied by the first scribe. Readings of later hands (A’, A‘) are 
probably not primary. 

The MS as now extant contains seventeen works, among which are 
Aristotles Rhetoric (Nr. 7, folios 120-184) and the Poetics (Nr. 8, folios 
184-199). However, from the Pinax which is now at the end and dates 
from the late thirteenth or the fourteenth century (more about this infra), 
we see that originally it contained twenty works, so that three have been 
lost; also, that the quires were earlier in an order different from the 
present one, and that originally the Rhetoric and the Poetics were Nrs. 
11 and 12 respectively.’ 

At the end of the MS, on fol. 301",' there are three widely separated 
statements in monocondylic’ writing: 


+ddaIg pavounar ayyéAov TlaTod piAovt+ 
+oxoutapiwtov Agvitov §¢08(w) pou+ 
+d@pov moPetvov, Ex Lavounr ayyerov+ 


From the writing and from what it says about Theodoros Skoutariotes 
we may infer that these statements belong to the thirteenth century. The 
MS was given by Manuel Angelos as a gift to the levite (i.e. diaconus) 
Theodoros Skoutariotes. Since Theodoros became bishop in 1275, this is 
a terminus ante quem for the gift." 

On the same folio and between the three statements transcribed above 
there is a pinax, i.e. a table of contents, divided into four parts. Harlfinger- 
Reinsch date it approximately to the end of the thirteenth or during 


° Four scribes according to Harlfinger-Reinsch, three according to Omont. The two 
former scholars have followed Jacob (1910) in the dating of the MS. 

6 By its date, about the middle or the second half of the tenth century, and by its 
calligraphic traits this is a codex vetustissimus. Some forms of majuscule letters, however, 
are present. 

7 Cf. Omont (1891), pp. XII-XIII and especially Harlfinger-Reinsch (1970), pp. 32- 
34. 

8 There is a photostatic reproduction of f. 301” in Harlfinger-Reinsch (1970), opposite 
p. 33. 

° On such kind of writing cf. Devreesse (1954), pp. 50-51 (with bibliography on 
p. 51, n. 1): “Une fantaisie sest quelquefois insinuée dans lesprit du copiste, son travail 
achevé,—une distraction de virtuoses, a dire vrai; il a donc remplacé la souscription 
en lettres tracées normalement par une composition, ot tous les éléments des mots 
se trouvent enchevétrés, pris dans un flot de courbes, comme si la plume suivait, sans 
jamais se détacher de la page, tous les mouvements du poignet et des doigts largement 
développés et augmentés. Ce sont les monocondyles; les déchiffrer est un exercise de 
patience.” 

10 For other MSS owned by Theodoros Skoutariotes cf. Omont (1891), p. XV. 
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the fourteenth century; it is certainly later than the three monocondylic 
statements, as even the four-part division of the pinax would show. At the 
time the pinax was written the MS was still complete, for it mentions the 
twenty works which it originally contained. In the upper part of fol. 299" 
there is written +tod cxoutaptotov vuajta+. Because of the rather dirty 
state of this folio and also because (as we shall see presently) the MS was 
not bound even in the fifteenth century, Harlfinger-Reinsch conjecture 
that folios 299-301 originally stood at the beginning. As for Nicetas 
Skoutariotes, he probably was a relative of Theodoros Skoutariotes who 
received the MS as a gift. He may or may not be the same as the homiletic 
writer Nicetas Skoutariotes mentioned by Krumbacher and by Beck." 
The MS must still have been in Constantinople in 1427, when Fran- 
cesco Filelfo returned to Italy from his embassy, as he himself copied 
from A the codex Laurentianus 60.21, which he most probably brought 
to Italy” rather than copying it in his own country. It is not known at 
exactly what time Parisinus Graecus 1741 arrived in Italy; Lobel believes 
that it was not before the second quarter of the fifteenth century." 
The first probable reference to it appears in an undated letter cardinal 
Bessarion wrote to an unnamed correspondent, probably between 1457 
and 1468," where he requests that his addressee send to him successively 
parts of a MS (most likely Parisinus Graecus 1741) which his scribes 
(literally tayvypa¢ot) will copy. Bessarion says he is already in possession 
of a copy of Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ De compositione verborum from 
that MS and requests that now the Rhetoric of Apsines be sent to him. 
He adds that he does not need from this MS Aristotle's Rhetoric and 
Poetics because he already has copies of these two works.'* We may infer 


1 Cf. Krumbacher (1897), p. 176 and Beck (1959), p. 630. 

2 That Laurentianus 60.21 is in Filelfo’s hand was pointed out by Harlfinger-Reinsch 
(1970) in the “Korrekturensatz” on their p. 50. 

13 Cf. Lobel (1933), p. 6, n. 2. 

4 Cf. Lobel (1933), pp. 6-7 and p. 6 with n. 4. Lobel’s hypothesis about the dates is 
accepted by Harlfinger-Reinsch (1970), pp. 35-36, but they rightly object to his statement 
that Marcianus Graecus 429 was the only MS containing just the Rhetoric of Apsines 
that Bessarion gave to the biblioteca Marciana. For that MS contains copies of the works 
now extant in Parisinus Graecus 1741, except for Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics, cf. 
Mioni (1985), pp. 196-197. This is essential to understand the implications of Bessarion’s 
request to his unknown correspondent, cf. the text supra and also the following note. 

15 Bessarion’s letter is now in Mohler, III (1942), p. 484. The pertinent part for us is: 
"ESdeEduyv & Atovuctov tod ‘AAmapvaccéws Huiv mepl dvoudtwv cuvOecews Ereprpac. tadta 
5} dvttypapevta mpd cé dnomépuTouev, xal Mpocett cor xapitac olSapev. dEodpev S, tva xa 
TH Acted TOD BIBAlov Huty meus TAH ta Eig te PNTOPLEHy, Els TE MOIMTUAHY 'AploTOTEAOUG 


yoy. 


tadta yao xal abtol éyouev. mapa tadta obv ta dMa mévta, & Td cov meplevet PIBAlov, Kate 
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with great probability that the MS Bessarion refers to is the present 
Parisinus Graecus 1741; and that at the time (i.e. between 1457 and 1468) 
it was still unbound and had already lost the three additional works it 
originally contained (Physiognomonica, De signis, and the Characters of 
Theophrastus). 

The next reference to this codex, and this one well attested, occurs 
during the sixteenth century, when the MS now referred to as Parisinus 
Graecus 1741 was in the library of cardinal Ridolfi, a nephew of pope 
Leo X. We know that it was not among the codices that cardinal Ridolfi 
bought from Janus Lascaris,'* but it is not known from whom he acquired 
it. That the state of the MS was exactly as it is today we read in the notice 
at the beginning of the volume, written by one of Ridolfi’s secretaries, 
Nicholas Sophianos, not Michael, the scholar whose emendations of 
the Poetics were reported by Ellebodius.’” After Ridolfi died in 1550 his 
library was acquired by the maréchal de France, Pierre Strozzi, at whose 
death (on June 20, 1558) his cousin Catherine of Medici, wife of king 
Henry IJ of France, inherited it. When she died the MS was incorporated 
into the king’s library, and eventually it became the property of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale de France. In the eighteenth century, precisely 
in 1735, it acquired the number it has today, 1741 of the Parisini Graeci. 
The present binding seems to have been done in 1603, and it exhibits the 
arms of king Henry IV. 

Kassel assigns this MS to about the tenth or eleventh century (but cf. 
infra). Today the date Jacob (1910) gives, about the middle of the tenth 
century, has been reinforced by the study of Harlfinger-Reinsch.'* These 
scholars have compared the four hands present in Parisinus Graecus 1741 
with samples provided by the Lakes’ paleographic albums! and have 
found similarities with MSS dated between 924 and 988. They propose 
the middle or second half of the tenth century, which Kassel (1971), p. 11 
accepts. 


peo nuty menor, ody obtw uevtot cpddpa Terayiwv. xal yap Oy eiot map’ Hutv Taxvypaqot, 
av Exactos Mepi Sho TeTPdSia ExncotS HUEpac old te EoTt ypdqetv. The text of this letter is 
extant in Marcianus Graecus 527, fol. 244-244". 

16 Cardinal Ridolfi acquired from Lascaris another MS of the Poetics, now Parisinus 
Graecus 2038, on which cf. Chapter One, section 5), and section (h) in this very chapter. 
Some marginal notes are by Lascaris. 

7 Cf. Chapter One, section 5). 

18 Cf. Harlfinger-Reinsch (1970), pp. 31-32 with nine photostatic samples of the four 
scribes who copied this MS (as extant). 

19 Cf. Lake (1934-1939). 
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This MS is the oldest extant primary witness of the Poetics. It is also, 
together with the Latin translation by William of Moerbeke, the only 
complete copy of the extant Poetics, as both B and the Arabic translation 
are incomplete. (Of course, like most MSS it has omissions ranging from 
one word to two lines, but it has not lost a large part of the text through 
the disappearance of one or more folios.) I have collated A by autopsy and 
also from photostats; in addition, I have made use of the reproduction of 
the Poetics section in Omont (1891). 


To prove that a given MS is a primary witness one must point to a number 
of passages where it is the only one that has preserved the right reading. 
In the case of A the following examples should suffice: 

1448b29 &pEapevorg A 

1450a47 A 

1453a31 TEA 

1453a34 TOV A 

1461a23 ob A 
Bywater gives a long list of the mistakes which occur in this MS” and 
classifies them under sixteen headings. I here limit myself to naming 
them, because Bywater was proceeding from his conviction that only 
Parisinus Graecus 1741 (= A) was a primary witness to the text. At 
present, however, we know that there are three more primary witnesses, 
two of which, B and ® through Lat., belong to the Greek tradition. 
Thus many of the mistakes Bywater lists are not typical of A but of the 
reconstructed MSS II or & or even Q; yet it is useful for the reader to 
be able to consult Bywater’s list when the text presents difficulties, also 
because these mistakes are characteristic of ancient Greek MSS of all 
kinds of works. Bywater’s list is: 1) Confusions through similarity of 
letters; 2) Confusions through similarity of pronunciation; 3) Omission 
of iota mutum, a frequent phenomenon not only in teaywdia, det, 
etc. but also in the inflections of nouns and verbs; 4) Omission of 
final N; 5) Confusions through general resemblance; 6) Errors through 
assimilation of terminations; 7) Errors in accents and breathings; 8) 
Haplography; 9) Omission of letters or syllables; 10) Omission of words; 
11) Transposition, more especially of little words liable to omission; 12) 
Dittography; 13) Repetition of words from the context; 14) Marginalia 
in the body of the text; 15) Double readings of the text; 16) Errors due to 
an attempt to emend. 


20 Cf. Bywater, pp. Xxviii-xxx. 
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I offer a few examples of mistakes found in A which are peculiar to it: 


1447425 odco toiadtat] odcat A 
1447b28 obv] ob A 

1450b29 adto uev] adto A 
1451a36 ov T6] o0tw A 

1451b23 wot od] wo tod A 
1452b9 tadt’] mepi tad’ A 
1454b4 oldv te] oldvton A 
1458a28 ody ofdv te] odyolovtat A 
1458b14 én ta] Eneita A 
1458b27 te] de A 

1459b13 xal yao] xal yap xai A 
1461b3 4] HA 

1462a1 © obtot] § obta 8 A 
1462a9 pyd'] py dA 


It is hardly likely that A is the MS directly transliterated from the model 
of this family, II, which was written in majuscule letters, as we shall soon 
see. It is nevertheless very close to the transliterated MS which must be 
postulated between I and A. This is shown by some mistakes peculiar to 
A, as for example wrong word division, wrong accents and breathings, 
or even in some instances the absence of accents and/or breathings. Here 
are a few examples: 

1448a3 xaxiqa and dpety PL, Paris. 2038 : xaxia and dpem) A 

1448a15 KixAwnas OL : xuxAwnds A 

1449436 Steotpappevov PY, Paris. 2038 : 0 éotpaypevov A 

1460b32 7 el BO, fec. A?: yn A 

1461a22 didopev dé of BX : didopev déo1 A 

1461b8 dr dudetypa OY, ci. Madius : Stapdetypa A 

1461b21 Aiyet th ci. Victorius : atyemm A 

1461b28 & 7 3, Paris. 2038: dy A 

1462a9 pnd OL: wns A 


>» 


1462a13 TAY &Mad: ta yaa A 


This manuscript is a primary witness to the text of the Poetics and there- 
fore of fundamental importance, but it should not be accorded a higher 
status than any other primary witness; we must consider and decide 
each case by itself taking into account all the information available. 
(More about this infra when we discuss Kassel’s edition.) On the other 
hand, A displays numerous small but important omissions, one of the 
most significant being that of two lines at 16, 1455a14-14’, caused by 
homoioteleuton. Though such a kind of omission is not a significant 
mistake, nevertheless, together with several variants, it permitted Lobel 
(1933) to establish that all extant Greek MSS of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries were directly or indirectly derived from A. (B is not derived 
from A, and it is in any case earlier than the fifteenth century.) Lobel has 
shown that Parisinus Graecus 1741 was copied three times. As we saw 
above, one such copy is Laurentianus 60.21, which has no descendants; 
another one is Vaticanus Graecus 1904,”' which gave rise to the largest 
and most important family;” and the third copy was a now non extant 
MS which is to be reconstructed from Dresdensis Graecus D 4 and Paris- 
inus Graecus 2938.” 


(b). The Latin Translation by 
William of Moerbeke and Its Greek Model, ® 


We are indebted to L. Minio-Paluello for the two editions of the critical 
text of William of Moerbeke’s Latin translation of the Poetics, the first 
published in 1953~ and the second in 1968.” The excellent vocabular- 
ies (Graeco-Latinus and Latino-Graecus) accompanying the edition are 
indispensable for the study and use of the Latin translation for the consti- 
tution of the Greek text. One must also pay attention to Minio-Paluello’s 
important 1947 article, where he proved that this translation, anony- 
mous in the two extant MSS which contain it,” is indeed to be ascribed 
to William of Moerbeke.” (In Chapter One of this Introduction I have 
briefly referred to this article, as well as to a few earlier publications.”*) 


21 Cf. Harlfinger-Reinsch (1970), pp. 37 and 39-40. 

2 Cf. the summary results in Lobel (1933), p. 46. 

3 Cf. the summary results in Lobel (1933), p. 47. 

4 For the roles of E. Valgimigli, of E. Franceschini, and of L. Minio-Paluello in the 
1953 edition cf. Studi Medievali 3? ser. 1 (1960), pp. 23-24. There Minio-Paluello says 
that he has used an edition of Moerbeke’s Latin translation made, as a “tesi di laurea.” 
by Erbse Valgimigli with the help of E. Franceschini. Nevertheless, as Minio-Paluello 
himself again collated the two MSS, made the Latin apparatus and the indices, and wrote 
all but the last paragraph of the preface in Italian, which was translated into Latin by 
Franceschini, I believe he may justly be considered the editor of Moerbeke (1953). 

25 The text of the 1968 edition is basically the same as that of the earlier one, but 
the vocabulary and the preface have been revised. In addition, the 1968 publication 
contains a sample ofa hitherto unpublished Latin translation by Petrus Leonius, probably 
made around 1546, as well as an edition of the Latin translation of Averroes’ middle 
commentary on the Poetics made by Hermannus Alemannus in Toledo in 1256. There 
is good probability that Alemannus was helped by one or more of the skilled translators 
from the Arabic to be found in Spain at that time. 

6 These MSS are: Etonensis 129, written about 1300, and Toletanus, bibl. Capit. 47. 10, 
written about 1280. 

27 Cf. Minio-Paluello (1947) = idem (1972). 

28 Cf. Chapter One, section 7). 
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The difficulty which prevented earlier scholars from ascribing this 
translation to Moerbeke was the misreading of the date. Though it really 
says that it was finished on March 1 of 1278, the symbol for 7 had 
been misinterpreted as 4: the date 1248 caused serious difficulty, since 
no translation by Moerbeke is known to precede the year 1260. Once 
Minio-Paluello had solved this problem,” there remained for him to 
show, by careful comparative analysis of its vocabulary and style, that the 
translation is indeed the work of Moerbeke.® In the final part of his study 
he takes issue with many of Lobel's interpretations of the Greek MS from 
which Moerbeke’s translation was made;*! this section is illuminating in 
itself and a useful supplement to the preceding one.” 

Moerbeke was an experienced and competent translator of Aristotle 
and of Greek philosophical, and even of some scientific, works. He not 
only translated many treatises of Aristotle but also of his commentators 
Alexander and Simplicius, as well as works of Proclus, including his 
commentary on Plato's Parmenides, and even of Galen and Archimedes. 
His translation of the Poetics, going back to a Greek MS which has been 
designated as ®, generally tries to give as literal as possible a word by 
word rendering of the Greek; it is important because in many cases 
it allows us to recover readings of ®, clearly a primary witness to the 
text; however, though Latin is grammatically and syntactically close to 
Greek, it is not the same as having a Greek MS. Minio-Paluello, in his 
1947 article, in the notes of his edition, and in the two vocabularies 
mentioned above, has done fundamental work for the utilization of 
Moerbeke’s translation by an editor of the Poetics, yet such an editor must 
still evaluate the translation’s contribution to the text and to the recovery 
from it of the readings of ®. Before doing so, it is perhaps well to examine 
Irigoin’s theory of how Moerbeke made the translation: “Certaines fautes 
de la version latine paraissent dues 4 une mauvaise compréhension du 
texte grec lu a haute voix devant le traducteur, qui dictait 4 son tour le 
texte latin a un copiste.’*> This seems impossible and would indicate that 
Irigoin has not himself compared the Latin translation with the original 
Greek.** Had he done so, he would have seen that despite his attempt 


29 Cf. Minio-Paluello (1947), pp. 41-42. 

3° Cf. Minio-Paluello (1947), pp. 42-52. 

31 Cf. Lobel (1931). 

32 Cf. Minio-Paluello (1947), pp. 53-56. 

33 Cf. Irigoin (1997), p. 174. 

34 Trigoin’s knowledge of Moerbeke’s translation seems to be based on Kassel’s critical 
apparatus. 
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at a word by word rendering, Moerbeke sometimes has to change the 
word order; even more important, he must construe and does construe 
the Greek in order to translate.* Irigoin also neglects the phenomenon 
of “internal dictation” that can account for some of the mistakes he lists. 
There can be little doubt that Moerbeke made his translation on the basis 
of his autopsy of the Greek exemplar. 

Although Moerbeke tried as much as possible to give a literal render- 
ing of the Greek of ®, Latin is not Greek: it has no article; Moerbeke 
himself, after 1266, began to use the French article “le” for the Greek 
neuter article with the infinitive (in the case of the Poetics it occurs in 1, 
1447b13-14 TO motetv, rendered “le facere”**); and he translates t6 with a 
clause by the use of per or propter.*’ One should add that in general Moer- 
beke does not attempt to render the Greek neuter (or any other) article 
when it accompanies a noun; however, even this admits of a few excep- 
tions when he believes it necessary to give in Latin a nuance of the Greek 
text: thus he translates at 5, 1449a33-34 dMd Tod aicypod éott TO yeAotov 
LOPLOV. TO Yao yEAoidv Ect xTA. as sed turpis est quod risile particula; nam 
risile est etc.—the first time he renders the article but the second he does 
not. 

There are other important grammatical and syntactical differences 
between Greek and Latin that Moerbeke must face and of which we 
must constantly be aware in trying to recover the Greek readings of 
®. Significant is that, unlike Greek, Latin lacks the middle voice and 
the optative mood: thus, for example, Moerbeke renders the optative 
with dv by utique with subjunctive,* or more frequently, by utique with 
future indicative; nor can Latin render the Greek construction of the 
neuter plural subject with the singular verb. Moreover, Latin lacks a verb 
such as pew," and there are other problems of vocabulary with which 


35 Tt seems to me that Irigoin has confused what Moerbeke did with the well-known 
procedure in some monasteries of producing several identical copies, especially of sacred 
writings. In that case, someone dictated word by word to several scribes. 

36 Cf. Minio-Paluello (1947), p. 44. 

37 Cf. Mino-Paluello (1947), p. 55. 

38 Cf. 1448a20 nyoatto & tig = imitetur utique aliquis; similarly, in 1453437 and 
1461a33. 

»® Cf. e.g. 1448426 dv ely = utique erit (also in 1449b32); 1450a24-25 dv yévolto ... 
yevout’ dy = utique fiet ... fiet utique; 1450b2 odx dv dpotws evppdvetev = non utique similiter 
letificabit. Cf. also 1450b38, 1453a3, 1453b6, 1455a24-25, 1456b7, 1458b15 and 18-19, 
1459b20, 146244, 1462b14. 

40 Cf. 1447410 with the second paragraph sub finem of the note on 1447a8-13. 
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Minio-Paluello has dealt in his 1947 article and in his two vocabularies, 
where he calls attention to the formation of Latin composites and analyt- 
ical translations of the two parts of Greek words; to hybrid words (part 
Greek and part Latin); and to Greek words with Latin endings." Lastly, 
I mention Moerbeke’s frequent custom of transcribing the Greek word 
followed by idest and a Latin rendering or explanation. This is important 
because it enables us to see whether or not he understood something 
about the Greek theater—we may infer that in general he did.” Here are 
a few examples: 


144828 docuata = dramata (idest actitamina) 

144836 xwpac Ta TEptoixldacg = ‘komas’ perioikidas (idest ambulatoria 
circa domos) 

1448b1 dpav = dran (idest actitare) 

1450a35 Totetv = poetizare 


Even when in some cases he failed to render the real meaning of the 
Greek word in Aristotle, his custom of transcribing it enables us to 
reconstruct the reading of ®. For example, 

1448b1 npa&ttew = prattin (idest agere) 

1449a9-10 avtocyndiactixis = autoschediastica (idest informi [ablative 


absolute]) 
1451b34 émetcodiwdy = episodiodeam (idest superadventitiam) 


In other instances, lack of acquaintance with Greek tragedies (we are 
in the fourth quarter of the thirteenth century) led the translator to 
misinterpretation of the text. For example, at 1455b6 and 7 tv tepwobvyv 
and tij¢ tepeiag are translated as “sanctificationem” and “sanctificationis, 
which do not adequately render the Greek igpoctvy (“sanctuary”) and 
tepeta (“priestess”). An even more serious mistake occurs in 1455b5, 
where Aristotle’s reference to a land év h vépos Hv tods Eévoug Oveww TH Oe 
is rendered “in qua lex erat extraneis immolare dee,’ while it really means 
“in which there was a law to sacrifice strangers to the goddess.” A telling 
example is 1454b36-37 xal €v TH LopoxAgous Tnpei y tis KEpXldoc Pwvy. 
In Sophocles’ Tereus Philomela tells her story by means of her weaving, 
so that y THs xepxtdoc pwvy means “the voice of the shuttle” as a metaphor. 
Not knowing Philomela’s story, Moerbeke translates Et in eo qui Sophoclei 


41 Cf. Minio-Paluello (1947), pp. 50-52. 
” ‘There are important studies on Moerbeke’s life and works in Guillaume de Moerbeke 
(1989). 
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Tyrei que ‘spate texentium vox.’ One final item is noteworthy: Moerbeke 
always translates pots (= “speech”) with the Latin series.“* Yet in spite 
of the limitations mentioned in what precedes, Moerbeke’s translation 
permits us to reconstruct very many readings of ® and is also instructive 
in other ways:* thus, though he misunderstood y ths xepxidos pwvy, there 
is no question that ® had these words. 


(c). A+@=T1 


Analysis shows that MS ® belongs to the same family as MS A: this is 
clear from a number of significant mistakes that are peculiar to both; 
and this has led to positing a MS II on which both A and © ultimately 
depend. Below are a few examples: 


1449b21 peév BE: om. I 

1450a30 ov BY: om. II 

1450b15 Aoindv BY : Aotnav meévte IT 

1450b18 y BL: we II 

1452a17 €& he BE: AeEtc IT 

1453a11 oidlmoug BE : Simoug II 

1455a7 gy BX: om. IT 

1455a14-147 10 tTéEov ... TO TEEOV BU: 16 téEOV I 
1455b15 Spdpact BX : dopoot IT 

1461a23 edyos &péo8at BU : om. IT 


It can also be shown that A and © go back to two different transliterations 
into minuscule writing. I offer the following examples: 


vy 


1449a15 énel oye tH] = A: super ultimam Lat., which, as Minio- 
Paluello says, gives us ént éoydtyv for ® (basically wrong word 
division). 

1453b33 6 TyAéyovoc] = A : quia dicentis Lat., from 6tt Aéyovtos © 
(basically wrong word division). 

1456a16 Scot mépow tAiov 6Anv AL : quicumque quidem similii totam, 
from écotnep cuviAiou SAny ® (again, basically wrong word division). 

1458a3 d@ypypevov tty (from ablatum aliquid sit of Lat.) : dépy péev 
dvtt A 

1459b8 dei B®: del D: Oy A 

1460b32 7 el BO, fec. A?: yn A 


43 Cf. note on 1454b36-37. 
44 Cf. 1450a29 with note, 1454431, 1456431. 
45 Cf. for example his interpretation of 1455a32-33 and the note ad loc. 
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Thus we may infer that the reconstructed MS IT was written in majuscule. 
Here are a few examples of ® as the only primary witness that has 
preserved the right reading: 


1447412 A€ywuev O 
1448a8 TO O 

1453b22 dpa ® 

1455a17 exmAnEews ® 
1457a3 avtTyy P 
1457a17 Tpocoynpaivel P 
1458b15 dpyottov ® 
1460a13 61 6® 
1460b16 ci ® 

1461b26 BeAtiov ® 


(d). Riccardianus 46 = B 


This MS, except for its first six folios, is written on oriental paper and 
contains Aristotle's Eth. Nic. (folios 1-90"), followed by the Poetics, which 
is not complete (folios 91-112"). The present numeration of the folios is 
modern. The Eth. Nic. is now complete, but the original writing is extant 
only in folios 7'-90", which contain 1096b6-1181b23. The first original 
folios were lost at some undetermined time (perhaps at the same time as 
the three quires, Nrs. 16’, ty’, and 16’?, cf. infra). In the fifteenth century 
Joannes Skoutariotes supplied, on Western paper, the lost first part of the 
Eth. Nic. plus a few extra lines (Eth. Nic. 1094a1-1097a27). He did so on 
the first five folios; the sixth is empty. 

The text of the Poetics in B is incomplete in two different ways. It begins 
on folio 91 with the words twes adté gacw in 1448a29, so that 1447a8- 
1448a28-29 (xaAgicGat) is not extant. Irigoin* believes that the begin- 
ning was missing already in the source of B. However, since the numer- 
ation of the quires indicates that three quires were lost between fol. 90” 
and 91', it is much more likely that 1447a8-1448a28-29 was extant in B 
before the loss of the three quires.”” There is a second but different kind of 
loss in B: a long omission in the last line of fol. 111. Here, about the mid- 
dle of the line, and without any indication that something is missing, the 


46 Cf. Irigoin (1997), pp. 177-178. 
47 The beginning of the Poetics in folio 91 belongs to quire te’, while quires 16’- 18’ are 
not extant. Hence the probability is that the beginning was in quire 1’ and was lost. 
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text goes from 6tt doxet in 1461b2-3 to &x ulunoews (instead of ths 
ulunoews) in 1462b1. It is possible that the scribe realized that there was a 
big lacuna here, because he left folios 111” and 112' empty, but no text has 
ever been supplied for the missing passage 1461b3-1462a18 (émitidow 
... TEAC). Therefore this loss had already happened in the exemplar from 
which B was copied. 

Riccardianus 46 has generally been dated to the fourteenth century, a 
date assigned to it also in Nickel’s description in the first volume of the 
catalogue of Aristotle's MSS.“ However, Davide Baldi strongly argues, on 
the basis of the similarity of the writing in the case of the Eth. Nic. with 
Laurentianus, Plut. 87.7, that this part of B is to be dated to about the 
middle of the twelfth century and is ascribable to the milieu of the scribe 
Joannikios. The writing in the case of the Poetics shows affinity with 
Parisinus Graecus 1849, fol. 96" and must also be assigned to the middle 
of the twelfth century.” On the basis of the evidence Baldi adduces, I 
believe he is right.*° 

The MS is now in a damaged state, yet it is not the case, as Nickel says,! 
that “Lesbarkeit teilweise durch Wasserschaden und kleinere Locher 
beeintrachtig:” there are of course holes but it has not been damaged by 
water. In fact, both the disappearance of the ink in many places and the 
holes in the paper have one and the same cause: the chemical reaction— 
perhaps due to, or helped by, the atmospheric humidity—produced by 
the ink on the material of the oriental paper. Here is a brief account of 
my work with this MS. 

In May of 1999 I collated by autopsy the text of the Poetics in Riccar- 
dianus 46, of which I made a detailed description. Later on I compared 
this collation against two sets of photostats: one from the Biblioteca 
Riccardiana, made from a microfilm dating to the early 1960s; another 
obtained from the Bodleian library with the help of Nigel Wilson. The 
latter set of photostats is a copy of those made for Lobel around 1930 
when he was working on the Greek MSS of the Poetics. The differences in 
the state of the MS between the 1930 and 1960 photostats were minimal; 
but those between the collations from the two sets of photostats and my 


48 Cf. Aristoteles Graecus I (1976), pp. 359-360. 

4 Apart from oral communication in Florence, cf. Baldi (2010), pp. 142-144 with two 
plates on pp. 166-167. The author has kindly sent me the proofs of Baldi (2011), and also 
a paper on Riccardianus 46. Cf. the Bibliography. 

5° Cf. tav. 2 in Degni (2008). 

51 Cf. Aristoteles Graecus I (1976), p. 360. 
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own collation by autopsy were very substantial. In other words, there 
has been great deterioration in the state of the MS in the roughly forty 
years that have elapsed. This new deterioration is a continuation of the 
damage the MS suffered for the reasons outlined above, and I believe that 
it has been accelerated by pollution. In any case, I have described in the 
critical apparatus all the places where the text of B is either not extant or 
dubious. My collations for the damaged passages are based on the two 
sets of photostats mentioned above. 


The evidence which shows that B is a primary witness to the text of the 
Poetics is, as Margoliouth pointed out,” the fact that it has preserved 
the text of 1455a14-14? 10 tdEov ... to tTdEOV, omitted by II because of 
homoioteleuton, which is also extant in the Arabic translation, so that 
its authenticity is firmly established. In addition, B is the only witness 
that has preserved the authentic readings in several places, of which I 
now mention a few. In some cases I include readings also preserved by 
x, because it is highly unlikely that B or its ultimate Greek source got 
such readings from the Greek MS on which the Syro-Arabic tradition 
depends. B? readings are probably not primary. 


1448b22 of BX: om. A: [®] 

1448b22 mpd¢ BL: xat I 

1448b35 dAd B: dW Sti IT: [Z] 

1448b36 TO... oxH a BL: te... oyN uate TT 
1449a9 & odv B: obvII: [Z] 

1449a20 catvptxod B : catupiaxod I: [2] 
1449b11 TQ B: to AX 

1449b21 pev BE: om. I 

1449b28 rabypdatwy BY : rodypcrtey IT 
1452a24 olov B: domep I, ¥ ut vid. 

1452b4 ciot B: om. IT: [2] 

1454b9 H pets B: Huds I: H wc d 

1455a2 dmodoyw B: dnd Aoywv AX : apologon Lat. 
145527 avyjet BY: dv ety A: utique erat (erit ci. Lobel) Lat. 
1455a34 éxotatixol B : é&etactixot IT : [X] 
1455b28 } els dtuxiav BE: om. I 

1456a23 xai? BX: om. I 

1456b26 tadte B: om. Id 

1458b8 dv BZ: om. II 

1460a26 tovtov Td B: todto A: huic Lat. 
1460b11 9 B: om. II 


5? Cf. p. 67 supra. 
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1460b36-1461a1 el étvyev Wome Eevopdvet B : Etuxev domep Eevo~evy I 
1461a19 To) B: om. A: [®] : [2] 

1461a34-35 WOl H Wl Wo B: woiy wo A: sic aut sic Lat. : w¢ 

1461b2 elpyxdtog B: eipyxotec TX 


It is clear, however, that the scribe of B was not very careful. Numer- 
ous omissions caused by homoioteleuton can be ascribed to him, and 
there are also many changes in the word order, and negligent ortho- 
graphical mistakes, all of which are dealt with in the critical apparatus. 
Nevertheless, the readings of B, even when not accepted, deserve careful 
consideration, as they often provide useful information about what went 
wrong. 

B is obviously not a MS transliterated from majuscule into minuscule; 
it ultimately goes back to &, the hyparchetype of the Graeco-Latin tra- 
dition. (More about & in the next section.) Thus we must postulate a 
transliterated MS between & and B. Although we do not know how many 
MSS stand between = and the transliteration that eventually gave rise to 
B, we may conjecture with good probability that there must have been 
one or more copies between & and the transliterated MS, and at least one 
copy between the transliterated MS and B. 


(e). The Hyparchetype of the Graeco-Latin Tradition: 2 


There can be no question that one MS, which has been called &, is the 
hyparchetype of the Graeco-Latin tradition; this is shown, as will be 
seen presently from the evidence, by a certain number of significant 
mistakes common to IT and to B. As it was explained above that IT was 
a MS written in majuscule, it follows that so was also &. A few of the 
examples given below may be explained as errors which occurred in II 
and B independently of one another, but several show that the mistakes 
in all probability go back to &. 


1448a36 ‘ASyvatoug 2: d@yvatior E 

1455b17 ov L: 0m. 

1455b31 adtav aitiaor, Adatg 8 WU: adtdv dy 
1456a28 dddopeva D : diddueva & 

1456a28 ovdév X, ci. Vahlen : od ci. Madius : om. & 
1456b23 ovvOeTy X: cuvety E 

1458a9 xalo LD: om. & 

1459b16 d¢ X ut vid., rec. : yap E 

1460b34 Evpintdyy ci. Heinsius : edpumidys & 
1460b36 ottw rec. : ote E 
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1461a1 ovv ci. Tyrwhitt : ob E 
1461b1 éviot X, codex (?) Victorii : via E 
1462b9 & rec. : om. & 


(f). The Syro-Arabic Tradition and the Greek MSS 
Used by the Translators and Correctors: X, ¥, and X 


Perhaps it is best to begin with a personal note on the Syro-Arabic tra- 
dition of the Poetics. I of course considered the work of Tkatsch I (1928) 
and II (1932), but I found it hard to get from him the readings of the 
Greek MS which is at the source of the Syro-Arabic translations. This 
difficulty, together with the reviews by Bergstrasser (1932) and by Pless- 
ner (1931) and (1936), two outstanding orientalists well trained also in 
the classical languages, led me to think about consulting a scholar with 
expertise on the subject. In January 2005, in Bochum, Gerhard Endress 
graciously discussed with me all the readings reported by Kassel in his 
edition and many other passages as well. It then became clear, since 
Endress would not be available for the prolonged work required, that 
I needed the cooperation of another orientalist. I am grateful to Dimitri 
Gutas for having undertaken this task. He has provided a detailed Intro- 
duction to the Syro-Arabic tradition of the Poetics and an apparatus of 
the readings that can be recovered from it, as well as a detailed commen- 
tary on many difficult passages. I have also found useful the articles by 
Schrier (1997), and (1998b), and by Hugonnard-Roche (2003). 

For all the readings and other contributions made by the Syro-Arabic 
tradition the reader is referred to Chapter Two by Gutas and also to 
his critical apparatus with comments. What remains for me to do as an 
editor of the Greek text is to evaluate what contribution the Syro- Arabic 
translations make to its establishment. I limit my task to the following 
ones, which I will discuss in this order because the Arabic is the most 
complete of them all: it was made from the Syriac by Abu-Bishr Matta 
(d. 940) before 934. The Syriac translation from a Greek MS ¥, by an 
unknown translator, dates from the second half of the ninth century; it 
was later revised perhaps by Ishaq ibn-Hunayn (d. 910-911) and is what 
Abu-Bishr rendered into Arabic. As Gutas points out, this Arabic version 
is a complex document which underwent two revisions. It is now extant 
in Parisinus Arabus 2346 (itself derived from the first revision of Abu- 
Bishr’s), which is our main source for recuperating the readings of 2. In 
some instances we can recover the first version of Abu-Bishr’s translation 
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also from Avicenna and from Averroes, who had access to it in a copy 
independent and more accurate than that of Parisinus Arabus 2346. 
Avicenna also had the second revision of Abu-Bishr’s translation, which 
included some readings from an additional Greek MS and can thus 
be recovered from his text. Finally, there is a quotation of the definition 
of Tragedy (1449b24-1450a9) by Severus bar Shakko (d. 1241) in his 
The Book of Dialogues, a quotation which comes from the first Syriac 
translation. 

It seems useful, however, to discuss here the preliminary question 
of objections raised against the use of the Syro-Arabic tradition as a 
means of recovering readings of the Greek MSS the translators used. The 
main objections are: (a) Syriac and Arabic are semitic languages with 
grammatical and syntactical characteristics quite different from those of 
ancient Greek, which belongs to the Indo-European branch; (b) For the 
most part, we are dealing with the Arabic translation, made from the 
Syriac, not from the Greek; (c) The Syro-Arabic translators were on the 
whole not acquainted with Greek poetry and in particular did not know 
what the Greek theater was; (d) The Syro-Arabic translators were not 
familiar with some Greek legal and other institutions, which would pre- 
vent them from a correct rendering of Aristotle’s Greek. These objections 
cannot simply be dismissed but can be satisfactorily answered. There are 
some limits to the use of the Syro-Arabic tradition, but nevertheless we 
can recover many important Greek readings from it, even if one must 
admit that the Syro-Arabic translations are not unqualifiedly equivalent 
to Greek MSS. 

The Syro-Arabic version is very valuable for establishing the Greek 
text of the Poetics. I limit myself to three passages, though there are many 
more: In the case of 1, 1447a28-bg9, where the text of IT is unacceptable, it 
is clear that 2 did not have émomotla in 1447428, and that it had dvavupos 
in 1447b9.* In 18, 1455b31, where the text of © is corrupt, Z had y adtav 
aitiacic, Avots & y for the y adtav dy of &.™ Finally, in the case of 16, 
1455a14-14’, the text of X confirms that the two lines omitted by II but 
extant in B are indeed genuine.” In this last case, if we did not have the 
evidence of Z, some scholars would probably have denied that B here has 
preserved what Aristotle wrote. 


53 Cf. the notes on 1447a28-b29 and on 1447b9, as well as pp. 58-60 and 63-64 supra. 
54 Cf. the note on 1455b29-32. 
55 Cf. the note on 1455a14-16. 
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To objection (a) the answer is that it has been shown more than 
once that the Syriac and Arabic translators of Aristotle's philosophical 
works tried to give a very literal rendering of his Greek. They did so 
even in many cases where their word order and/or sentence structure 
was different from the Greek. They may have made mistakes, but they 
did not invent. Thus, as in many cases their Greek exemplars were free 
from some of the corruptions found in our Byzantine MSS and some- 
times contained a text closer to the archetype or even to the author, they 
transmit correct readings: this is apparent, for example, in the case of 1, 
1447a28-bg mentioned above. On the other hand, the translators’ exper- 
tise in Aristotle's philosophy, but lack of acquaintance with Greek poetry, 
leads them from time to time to an elementary mistake: a conspicuous 
example is 9, 1451b21, where ofov év t@ ’AyaOwvoc 'AvOet (OIONENTOA- 
TA@QNOCANOE)) was read as olov Ev 76 dy adv &¢ dv 67. Thus, while one 
must be fully aware of these distinctions, the Syro-Arabic translations 
cannot be dismissed. 

As for objection (b), we may say that in general Arabic translations are 
a literal rendering of the Syriac ones, the two languages being very close 
to one another. Moreover, the scholar who studies, and makes use of, the 
Arabic translation must constantly consider whether or not the Arabic 
accurately renders the reconstructed Syriac original. Gutas always refers 
the readers to difficulties whenever they arise. For example, in the case 
of 1, 1447b9 the ambiguity in the Arabic between dvavupoc and dvavvpor 
is peculiar to it but did not appear in the Syriac original.*’ 

Objections (c) and (d) may be discussed together. It goes without 
saying that the orientalist and the hellenist must always take into account 
that the Syriac and Arabic translators were not acquainted with Greek 
poetry and with Greek institutions. Nevertheless, as Gutas points out at 
the end of Chapter Two, Section 5, this seeming disadvantage is actually 
of benefit to the philologist because it led the Syro-Arabic translators 
to slavishly literal translation which accurately reveals the underlying 
Greek text; as a result, in a great variety of cases the Syro-Arabic tradition 
contributes substantial readings which are essential for reconstructing 
the Greek archetype of the Poetics. 

While I refer the reader to Gutas’ Chapter Two for the evidence and 
discussion of the oriental tradition, some remarks are in order. The most 
substantial and extensive contribution is Abu-Bishr Matta’s Arabic trans- 


5° As Gutas points out in his Introduction. 
57 Cf. note ad loc. with the reference to Gutas. 
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lation, made from the revised Syriac one. Not the original, but a revised 
version of Matta’s translation is preserved mostly in Parisinus Arabus 
2346 and in part by Avicenna and by Averroes. This MS, written in ori- 
ental paper, has suffered a damage similar to that described above in the 
case of B. Its text is not complete: it does not contain 1460a17-1461a7 
ndv ... med¢ and it ends at 1462b5, ytvovtat being the last word. (We can 
recover a few of its readings from Avicenna’s paraphrase.) The first lacuna 
is due to the loss of a folio in the exemplar from which Parisinus Arabus 
was copied; in the second case the loss happened in Parisinus itself. Leav- 
ing aside the question of revisions (for which cf. Chapter Two), the Greek 
readings we can recover from this translation go back, through the Syr- 
iac, to a Greek MS, &, which must have been written in majuscules in 
scriptio continua, without accents, breathings, and systematic punctua- 
tion, as I believe is made clear by the following facts: The translator into 
a different language of a Greek MS written in majuscule letters is obliged 
to do mentally almost the same work as a Greek scribe who is transliter- 
ating from majuscule to calligraphic minuscule writing. Many instances 
show that the Syriac translator made mistakes in scanning the sentences, 
dividing letters into words, etc. A clear example is 9, 1451b21 mentioned 
above. Had the Syriac translator had a Byzantine minuscule MS, he could 
not have made so many mistakes of this kind. A Greek scribe in translit- 
erating from majuscule may commit some errors but not, I believe, so 
many and of such a kind. 

The three examples given above show that X is a primary witness to 
the text. I offer a few additional instances in which it is the only primary 
witness to preserve the correct reading: 


1447426 y L: ot I 

1447b16 ovoixdy X : povaoxov IT 

1448a36 ‘ASyvatoug L : ’ASyvatot & 

1449b6 © did not have ériyappog xai popmic as E did 
1454b2 dvarAovv XD: amAody & 

1454b37 tpity dé XU: Htol TH AB: aut Lat. 

1458a14 obvOeta L: txdta AB: tadta D 


The revised version of Matta’s translation was available both to Avicenna 
and to Averroes, probably in a more accurate version than the one extant 
in Parisinus Arabus 2346.* 


58 For example, while in 1447a12 Parisinus Arabus 2346 omits xat& gbow, Averroes 
has preserved these words. 
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The second revision of Matta’s translation (possibly by Yahya ibn- Adi) 
was made on the basis of the revised Syriac translation, which perhaps 
had itself incorporated the readings of an additional Greek MS, which 
Gutas calls Y. This second revision is not extant, but we can recover some 
readings of Y from the paraphrase of the Poetics by Avicenna (d. 1037), 
which was the ninth part of the section on Logic in his philosophical 
summa The Cure. Avicenna had available the text of Matta’s translation 
in its first revision and also in its second: he himself refers to the two 
versions in his text on 1449a21-22, by calling one of them “accurate.” 
There are in any case in Avicenna several readings that must come from 
a Greek MS that was not ¥, but a different one (WV), cf. Gutas’ discussion 
in Chapter Two and his comments on 1451b33, 1453a19, and 1456b38- 
1457a10. He conjectures with good probability that this MS, though 
different from X, goes back like the latter to X, the hyparchetype of the 
Syro-Arabic tradition. Yet even if this were not the case, it would not 
affect the inference that our four sources for the text of the Poetics go back 
to the archetype , for we are able to recover very few readings from ‘Y 
and they do not permit us to evaluate its status as an independent witness. 
In some cases, the correction found in ¥ brings it into agreement with & 
(cf. 9, 1451b33). 

Finally we come to the Syriac quotation of the definition of Tragedy in 
1449b24-1450a9 (Eotw ... Toxywdia) by Severus bar Shakko (d. 1241) in 
his work The Book of Dialogues. Gutas discusses the problematic aspects 
of this translation. All the readings that can be ascertained I have listed 
in the critical apparatus under the siglum x9. 

Barhebraeus (d. 1286) also made use of the Syriac translation of the 
Poetics in his work Cream of Wisdom. According to Gutas, his account of 
the Poetics is greatly indebted to Avicennas paraphrase, though in some 
parts it is also influenced by other sources. Gutas shares Margoliouth’s 
and Tkatsch’s skepticism as to the possibility of obtaining additional 
Greek readings from Barhebraeus’ work. 


(g). The Archetype Q 


Our four primary sources, A, B, ®, and X go back to a common archetype 
which I call Q. This is shown by a number of common significant 
mistakes, of which I here list the following: 


1449b9 pév t00 ci. Tyrwhitt : wovov O 
1450a29-30 Aé&et xat Stavoia ci. Vahlen : AgEetc xat Stavoiacg O 
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1450b12 Tv Lev Adywv (Z had this or tdv Adywyv) : I have excised these 
words; but even if one considers them to be corrupt, as Kassel does, 
or one emends them to tév év Adyw, as Bywater proposed, they are 
testimony to a common significant mistake. 

1452a3 “al waMov Q:: del. Ellebodius, Spengel. 

1452b25 (we elder) rec. (cf. 1452b14) : om. O 

1454a19 tlvex (H} t1¢ dv) H ci. Vahlen : tive H O; here too, even if one does 
not accept Vahlen’s conjecture, the text of Q is impossible. 

1454b14 napadetypa oxAnodtytos secl. Ritter : hab. Q 

1456b8 4 déot ci. Vahlen : Adéa ABX : idea Lat. Here O was corrupt, since 
Lat’s reading, if we take into account iotacism, ultimately presupposes 
HAEA, jus as AB do. 

1457b33 (+) lac. ci. Madius : the explanation of xdapo¢ is missing. This 
most probably goes back to 2. 

1458a29 Letapopdy ci. Bywater : uetapopdy Q 

1460a13 dAoyov ci. Victorius : dvdAoyov 0 

1461a16 mavtec ci. Graefenhan : ¢Ao1 ©. Cf. note on 1461a16-17. 


Clearly, then, the archetype contained mistakes and interpolations. 


(h). Parisinus Graecus 2038 and Other Recentiores 


To this fifteenth century MS (not sixteenth, as Kassel says), written by 
Andronicos Callistos, I have referred on three occasions in Chapter One: 
first, as being copied directly from a no longer extant MS G itself derived 
from a no longer extant MS ¢ which was a copy of Estensis a. T. 8. 3 
(olim 100) (Lobel), or perhaps corrected more than once from B by 
Andronicos himself;® then I mentioned it twice in its relation to the 
Aldine text.® I have also argued against M. Centanni’s attempt to elevate 
the status of this MS and her “rehabilitation” of the Aldine text of 1508. 
Of course it is likely that Andronicos also took some readings from other 
Greek MSS in addition to making his own conjectures. 

There remains to emphasize that Parisinus 2038 is not a primary 
witness to the text of the Poetics; this is shown even by the fact that 
its very text exhibits parts of the A tradition and of that of B. This is 
why I have not assigned it a siglum. It is useful because Andronicos 
Callistos probably had access either to A or to a close copy of A (as 
some of his corrections of A readings show) and also incorporated 


®° Cf. pp. 43-44 supra. 
6 Cf. pp. 43-45 and especially pp. 75-76. 
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into it readings from B. It is clear that he did not systematically collate 
B because, for example, he does not have the reading éxotatixot in 
1455a34 nor did he realize that two lines are omitted at 1455a14-14? 
(to tdEov ... tO tOEOV) by A and by all other extant MSS derived from 
A known to us. (In some cases Andronicos’ readings are really very 
poor conjectures, which the Aldine editors printed.) We may infer then 
that Andronicos incorporated his own and probably other scholars’ 
conjectures. He undoubtedly also accepted readings from other MSS; yet 
in this respect we can assert with a certain degree of confidence that these 
also were mostly conjectures, often easy corrections inferred from the 
context or from a general knowledge of Greek literature. The fact that 
some of these readings also appear in the Syro-Arabic tradition should 
not lead us, as it did Gudeman and others, to the assumption that they 
come from primary sources. In fact, most of them are probably nothing 
but palmary conjectures. Here are two examples: 

In 1454b2 & has drAobv, some recentiores read &mémAovv, while Paris- 
inus 2038 and & have avarAovv. Given the context, however, it is clear 
that the reading of & is impossible, and that in this MS the beginning 
of the word has been lost. Two choices remain: avamAovv or &mdoTAovv. 
Andronicos probably saw that &v- was lost by homoioteleuton, while 
some recentiores chose &nomAovv. The fact that both & and Parisinus 2038 
have &vamAovv is a coincidence and does not mean that Callistos had 
access to an important MS that was the main source of his corrected 
readings when they differ from those of B. 

The second example comes from 1454b37. Here has teity dé, while 
the text of E was obviously corrupt, since A and B have ytot tH and 
Lat., aut. Parisinus 2038 has tetty y, and Spengel conjectured } teity. 
Given the corrupt reading of A, B, and Lat., the restoration to some 
form of “third” is obvious once we realize that the context deals with 
different types of “recognitions”: 1454b20 reads mpwty pev H dtexvotaTy, 
1454b30-31 devtepat dé at memompevat U0 Tod nointod, and here we must 
have tpity dé y, as Z does. In Parisinus 2038, then, teity vy is a conjecture, 
whoever its ultimate author might be. 

Finally, Parisinus 2038 also has notes and readings in the hand of Janus 
Lascaris, who once owned it and then sold it to cardinal Ridolfi.” (It 
eventually came to the Bibliotheque Nationale, just as Parisinus Graecus 


1 Cf, Omont (1891), p. xv and n. 3. 
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1741 and many other MSS.) Lascaris played an important role as advisor 
to Aldus for his Rhetorici Graeci of 1508-1509, and hence also for the 
text of the Poetics.” 

For its importance as a source of significant emendations I have 
differentiated the readings which come from Parisinus 2038 from the 
fewer ones of several other recentiores. In this I differ from Kassel. Of 
course, what has been said about conjectures in Parisinus 2038 also 
applies to other recentiores. 


(i). Lost or Unknown MSS of the Poetics 


Lobel® mentions some MSS either lost or still unknown to us, and refers 
to an Aristotelis poetica in quarta forma™ once owned by Francisco de 
Mendoza y Bobadilla. Of more importance to us is the ’AptototéAous 
TrEpl TOIMTIXHS Kal TVA TVYYPaLLATA TOD Ocoppaotov T(Epyapevov), which 
K.K. Miller conjectures was catalogued by Janus Lascaris about 1490 
among the MSS belonging to Lorenzo de’ Medici. However, P. de Nolhac 
rightly considers that this list contains a catalogue of books that belonged 
to Lascaris.* Lobel suggests that this MS may have been a part of 
Parisinus 1741 (= A); it could be so, because we know (cf. section (a) 
of this chapter) that Parisinus Graecus 1741 was still unbound. In any 
case, it is possible, but not more than that, for this to be the parchment 
MS accessible to Robortello, the third Greek MS of the Poetics that 
he consulted. Yet his work was published in 1548, and he identifies as 
belonging to the Medicean library two other MSS he used and which 
were not in parchment. If one accepts de Nolhac’s contention that the 
list in Miiller was of books belonging to Lascaris, there is no reason to 
think that the Medicean library ever owned a parchment codex of the 
Poetics. In short, either the MS Lascaris saw was part of A or it was a 
different parchment MS unknown to us. 

Lobel also mentions the “extremely ancient codex” which Victorius 
saw in the library of Cardinal Ridolfi (but this was almost certainly 
A); as well as a number of MSS Madius refers to as belonging to 


6 Cf. Sicherl (1992), and p. 76 supra. 

63 Cf. Lobel (1933), pp. 2-3. 

64 Cf. Graux (1880), p. 423. 

65 Cf. Nolhac (1886), p. 251, n. 1 and Speranzi (2005), p. 467, n. 1; Miiller (1884), 
p- 373. Cf. Lobel (1933), pp. 2 and esp. 7. 

6° On A in Ridolfi’s library cf. p. 132 supra. Cf. also Chapter One, section 5). 
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Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, to Benedetto Lampridio, and to Bernardo 
Feliciano, and of which both Madius and Lombardi cite some readings 
which, however, are of no importance whatever. 

I take issue with Lobel when he says: 


Apart from such external evidence, technical considerations based on the 
internal evidence of the MSS. we possess in at least half a dozen places 
seem to necessitate the inference of a member or members of the stemma 
not yet discovered and perhaps no longer surviving. 


There is no evidence to support Lobel's inference. Parisinus Graecus 2038 
and several other recentiores have indeed preserved good readings; yet 
the great majority of them, if not all, are the kind of conjectures that 
fifteenth and sixteenth century Greek and Italian scholars were quite 
capable of making, either from the context or from their knowledge of 
Greek poetry. There is no evidence of important and significant readings 
that would require us to postulate the disappearance of an additional 
primary witness to the text. Short of the discovery of such a MS, our 
primary witnesses remain those discussed above. Even supposing the 
disappearance of one or two important MSS, which may have been 
the sources for some of the readings of the recentiores, it would not 
seriously affect our inferences about the archetype ©: as was explained 
above,” Greek and Italian fifteenth and sixteenth century scholars did 
not systematically collate MSS. If one (or more) of the supposedly lost 
Greek MSS was a primary witness to the text, of course we would regret 
its loss, just as we regret the relative scarcity of Greek primary witnesses 
to the Poetics and to other works as well. Thus, even if some of the 
correct readings of the Greek extant fifteenth and sixteenth century MSS 
originated in one or more important lost MS, this still does not justify 
Lobel's contention that the readings of the recentiores go back in several 
key passages to one or more primary MSS; for most of these improved 
readings are or may be nothing but conjectures. 


(j). The Edition of the Poetics by Rudolph Kassel 
I have already said® that Kassel’s edition is at present the only one to 


be taken into account, for he based his text on the main four primary 


67 Cf. pp. 43 ff. supra. 
68 Cf. pp. 4-6 supra. 
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witnesses, A, B, Lat., and X. Gallavotti’s,° though published later, does 
not compete with it. 

Kassel’s edition is the only one so far that can be used as a basis for 
scholarly study of the Poetics. He is an outstanding philologist, and I 
hereby express my gratitude to him for all I have learned from it and 
from his articles. Yet I must state my reservations as to whether his 
edition is sufficiently informative and reliable for scholars engaged in 
serious study of this very difficult text. As will be explained in the next 
section, the Poetics is not as well transmitted as most other authentic 
works of Aristotle; for that reason an editor must offer the fullest possible 
information about the evidence provided by our primary witnesses, 
something I believe Kassel has not done. In part this is because, as 
he himself says, his is not an editio maior but one published in the 
Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis, where there is room only 
for a short introduction and a reduced critical apparatus. Nevertheless, 
even within these limits, more information could have been given. 

Let us begin with the Introduction. Kassel accepts from his prede- 
cessors that the four primary witnesses to the text are A, B, the Latin 
translation by Moerbeke, and the Arabic translation which ultimately 
goes back to X. While this is true, proof has not been offered; even within 
the limits of a short preface he could have briefly presented some evi- 
dence for the contribution each of these sources makes to the text, as well 
as the evidence on which is based the reconstruction of the non extant 
MSS 9, TI, &, and &. 

Kassel’s reports could have been more complete and accurate. He 
clearly admires clever emendations and includes many even in passages 
where he accepts the transmitted text; yet that space would have been 
better used by giving fuller reports of the primary witnesses. He also 
seems to admit the validity of the type of work done by De Montmollin 
and Else, and he mentions some of their proposals.” Moreover, when 
four primary witnesses to the text exist, an editor should evaluate the 
contribution of each, case by case, and not privilege the evidence of one 
MS; yet it seems that Kassel would still place greater confidence in A 


 Gallavotti’s edition is not even based on an accurate knowledge of the four primary 
witnesses, and is rather arbitrary in its choice of readings. Cf, e.g.. my comments on 
éxaotov (in the note on 1447a8-13) and the note on 1448bz29. It is regrettable also that 
instead of adopting the sigla suggested by Minio-Paluello, as Kassel and most critics have 
done, he insists in using the one he had himself devised. 

70 Cf. Kassel, pp. xiii-xiv. I have discussed De Montmollin’s and Else’s methods in 
Chapter One, 7). 
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than in any of the other three witnesses, as we infer from the fact that his 
reports of A’s readings are more detailed and abundant than those of the 
three other sources. 

As explained above, B is damaged and in numerous cases we cannot 
recover its readings. While it is true that Kassel's reports are the most 
complete and accurate so far, there are nevertheless gaps in the infor- 
mation he provides. Only occasionally does he report on the status of 
B, which causes the reader to infer that A and B have the same read- 
ing when in fact we only have that of A. Even in one or two of the few 
occasions when Kassel does report the readings of B which are no longer 
available to us, he is inaccurate. For example, on 4, 1448b30 he prints: 
év oi¢ II : évd¢ B. Kassel collated B from the ca. 1930 Bodleian photo- 
stats, and his student B. Wosnik collated the MS by autopsy in Florence. 
Yet the Bodleian photostats and the Riccardiana ones, as well as my own 
collation by autopsy, show that there is in the MS a hole which has been 
repaired. The hole affects the last two syllables of the preceding word, 
toiadta, and continues for a space of three letters, though above the line, 
at the end, we can read “. This may be the ending voc, but there seems 
to be too much space for the single letter €.71 A second example occurs 
at 1448b7, where Kassel reports that B omitted éott. However, B really 
has for pisntixwtatoy ott, utuntix followed by an empty space of ca. 7 to 


71 Else (1966), p. 764, in his review of Kassel’s edition, points out that the lacuna 
is longer than Kassel reports. However, he is mistaken on two counts: 1) though the 
supralinear writing is by a different hand, pace Else, it is not 6 that is written above the 
line but 6, and preceding it there is an additional symbol. 2) Nor could it be the case, as 
Else suggests, that évd¢ in 1449416 was seen through the hole. This for two reasons: first, 
the hole had been repaired and filled with material, as can be seen even in the Bodleian 
photostat; second, if the hole had not been covered, through it one would be looking, not 
at Poetics 1449a16 but at fol. 90’, ie. at the Eth. Nic. For all that, some but not all of Else’s 
corrections of Kassel’s collations are right. 

There are two other long reviews of Kassel on which I should briefly comment. The 
first by PetruSevski (1966). It does not contribute to the text, which is not strange, for 
he seems to have peculiar views about the relation of MSS. Thus he believes that Kassel 
has not seen the relationship of B to 2 and proposes that these two MSS go back to &, 
which is independent of II. But it is only significant mistakes, not coincidence in correct 
readings, what permits us to classify MSS. 

The review by Newiger (1973) is extensive, but he has no knowledge of the MSS 
independently of Kassel’s edition. He agrees with some of Kassel’s choices and disagrees 
with others. For example, he agrees with Kassel’s reading dvwvupo in 1447b9 and 
therefore also with Lobel’s proposal to change }j in 1447429 into xai 9; also with Kassel’s 
proposal, in his critical apparatus, to change the Aeyépevot of 1449b3 to yevouevol, etc. In 
short, the review is learned but does not advance our knowledge of the text of the Poetics. 
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8 letters because the ink has disappeared. Hence, we cannot tell whether 
or not B omitted éotu. In general, Kassel does not report the numerous 
places where the readings of B cannot be made out. 

Concerning Parisinus Graecus 2038, Kassel refers to Lobel (1933), 
pp. 27-31 for its dependence from B. He seems to believe that even for 
the passage 1447a8-1448a28, which is now missing in B, a few good 
readings in Parisinus 2038 come from B. Yet Lobel does not say that: 
what he does is to present evidence that the scribe of Parisinus 2038 
(who, pace Lobel, was really Andronicos Callistos) used the extant part 
of B, but Lobel does not conjecture that the missing part of the Poet- 
ics in B was also accessible to this scribe. In fact, we do not know 
when the three quires now missing in B were lost. Unfortunately, after 
1448a29 Kassel assigns to recentior(es) all the readings of Parisinus Grae- 
cus 2038. 

In general, the reader interested in seeing the differences between my 
reports and those of Kassel should of course compare our editions.” 
Apart from what was said above about B, there are significant differences 
in our reports of A, ®, Lat. and x. Of the two latter sources Kassel 
has not made full use, though not for the same reasons. For Lat. itself 
and as a source of ®, the 1953 edition, which he used, was sufficiently 
complete. For Ar. and & he used the edition of Tkatsch. Being aware, 
thanks to Bergstrasser’s review, of its shortcomings, Kassel says that he 
consulted Richard Walzer,” yet even Tkatsch could have furnished more 
information than Kassel has reported. Moreover, he is not aware of the 
additional readings supplied by V’.” 

Finally, our two editions differ in the text printed, including its punc- 
tuation. In some instances an Aristotelian scholar would find it difficult 
to accept Kassel’s readings. An example is his dvwvupot in 1447b9: even 
apart from its absence from the Syriac translation, it would ruin Aristo- 
tle’s argument to the effect that the plot, and not the meter, is the essential 
element of poetry.”° Also, Kassel excises 6, 1450a17-20. I believe that with 
the text of B in line 17 the passage is sound; yet even if it were corrupt in 
one or two places, only Aristotle could have written these lines. 


7 | call attention e.g. to my critical apparatus on 1452431, 1454a34-36, 1454b21 and 
25, 1456a31, and 145746. 

73 Cf. Kassel, pp. x-xi. 

74 Cf. pp. 145 and 148 supra. 

75 Cf. the note ad loc. and note on 1447a28-b29. 
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The Poetics has not been as well transmitted as many other Aristotelian 
works, as can be seen even in the greater number of emendations an edi- 
tor must adopt. There are several related reasons for this difference. There 
is no extant ancient commentary on the Poetics, nor any evidence that 
there ever was one in ancient or early Byzantine times. A commentary 
helps to preserve the genuine text in its discussions, while lemmata are 
also important, if less so: ancient readers often modified them in order 
to bring them into agreement with their own copies of the work in ques- 
tion; in so doing, they contaminated the tradition but at the same time 
preserved ancient variants. The lack of the above shows that there was in 
ancient times no great interest in the Poetics, especially so among Aris- 
totelian scholars.” This accounts for the fact that our text was not copied 
as often as other Aristotelian treatises, and so the Greek tradition has 
provided us with only two primary witnesses, one of which (B) is not 
even complete and is seriously damaged. 

The solution to these problems is to produce an editio maior where 
the critical apparatus clearly presents in the case of each variant the 
evidence from every primary witness. Only such an edition can provide 
the necessary basis for the critical and scholarly study of the Poetics, 
leading to reliable results. 

Ihave therefore tried in this book to provide full reports of the primary 
sources. In the cases of ® and X, for different reasons, they could not 
always be positively complete. Hence, to eliminate doubt or ambiguity, 
when a reconstructed MS goes back to the Latin or Arabic translation 
and cannot contribute to the variant in question, I have used square 
brackets to enclose the source in question, e.g. [®] or [2]. 

Given the many years elapsed between the renewed interest in the 
Poetics in the Italian Renaissance and the discovery of the four main 
sources for the text in the late nineteenth and first half of the twentieth 
century, whenever a scholar had anticipated by conjecture the reading of 
one of the four primary witnesses, I have mentioned his name after the 
primary source for the recovered reading, preceded by the abbreviation 
ci. for coniecit. In this way it is clear to the reader that the emendation 
was made before the discovery of the primary reading. For the sake of 
uniformity I have done the same for all other emendations, including the 


76 Cf. Chapter One, sections 2) and 3). 
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cases where a modern conjecture coincides with a reading of Parisinus 
2038 or of other recentiores and there is reason to believe that the 
emendation was made without knowledge of a MS source. This does 
not imply that there is any difference between the conjecture in a MS 
source and that of the more recent scholar. Naturally, I have given the 
emendator’s name in cases where I have adopted his reading. Other than 
that, I have seldom mentioned emendations in the critical apparatus, 
although I have done so in the Notes to the Text as part of my defense 
of the transmitted text. 

In the following genealogical tree, I have simplified the Syro- Arabic 
tradition to the sources that contribute readings of the two Greek MSS 
behind them. For full details about the Syro-Arabic tradition the reader 
is referred to Chapter Two by Gutas and to his genealogical tree. 

In the critical apparatus, only the Latin readings of Moerbeke’s trans- 
lation are in italics; and no bold face is used there for A and B. When 
after the primary witnesses I mention Parisinus 2038 or recentior(es), it 
means merely that the reading in question was conjectured by a Greek 
or Italian scholar in the fifteenth or sixteenth century. As I said above, in 
the case of ® and X, when their readings do not contribute to the variant 
in question, the sigla are printed within square brackets. In the critical 
apparatus, when a reading is given to the left of the symbol ], it means 
that this is the reading of all our sources, excepting the reading or read- 
ings that are to the right of the symbol. 

The two extant MSS are not entirely consistent in reporting iota 
mutum. A more often reports it, but not systematically; B seldom does. In 
the case of final v or v €geAxvotixdv I have not aimed for consistency. Most 
trivial errors of spelling have been ignored, unless they help to explain a 
mistake in one or more of our four sources. I have done my best to ascribe 
emendations to their first proponent, and I hope most of my ascriptions 
are right. I have myself made two proposals, which I trust had not been 
made before. 

The Poetics has not been as well transmitted as almost any other 
work of Aristotle; nevertheless it has been possible to reconstruct from 
our four primary sources and from the conjectures of many scholars 
through the centuries, a text which I believe to be close to what Aristotle 
wrote. Certainly, we are able to disengage from it Aristotle’s theory of 
Epic and Tragedy and even to understand most of the poetic examples 
he offers. As with any other Greek classical text, a few uncertainties 
remain on some individual points; but they do not prevent us from 
achieving persuasive solutions to the most serious problems. The task of 
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understanding Aristotle’s theory in the Poetics must start from the text 
and take into account that Aristotle is looking at poetry and in particular 
at Epic and Drama from the point of view of his own philosophy. 
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SIGLA 


Parisinus Graecus 1741, ca. middle of X cent. 
idem after correction 

later hands in A 

Riccardianus 46, ca. middle of XII cent. 
idem after correction 

later hands in B 


Latin translation by William of Moerbeke, finished March 1, 
1278 (extant in two MSS: O = Etonensis 129 ca. 1300, and T 
= Toletanus, bibl. Capit. 47.10 ca. 1280) 

Greek minuscule MS from which Moerbeke translated 


A+@® 
II+B 


Parisinus Graecus 2038, XV cent. 
recentior or recentiores 


Parisinus Arabus 2346, first half of XI cent. 

the tradition of the Arabic translation from the Syriac by 
Abu-Bishr Matta, done before 934 

anonymous Syriac translation, probably finished in the latter 
half of IX cent., perhaps later revised by Ishaq ibn-Hunayn 
Greek majuscule MS from which the Syriac translation, upon 
which the Arabic translation is based, was made 

readings of = recovered from the quotation of 1449b24- 
1450a10 by Severus bar Shakko in his The Book of Dialogues, 
which he took from the original Syriac translation 


Greek MS inferred from the paraphrase of the Poetics by 
Avicenna 
Avicenna 
Averroes 


Archetype 
no information on the variant in question can be obtained 
from the MS mentioned 
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"AptototéAous Ilept Tomtixtis 


Tlepi momtuciis abdtijg te xual TOv ciddv adtys, Hv Twa 
Sdvapiv Exactov éeyel, Kal mH¢ Set ovviotacbat tov pwGous 
el peer xadds ebew vy motnow, ett OE ex Tdcwv xal 
Tolwv éotl popiwv, opolwo dé xal mepl THV dMwv doa THs 
advtis ott pebddov, A€ywuev doEdpevor xatd qdow TPd- 
Tov AMO TOV TPWTWY. EmoTolia dy Kal H THs Teaywolacs 
Toinatg ett dé KWwWoia xnat y SiWvpauBomomtmy xal ti¢ 
avAntinns yn mAsiot xal xiWaptotinis mdoat tUYXcvovEL 
odoat pymoetg Td otvorov: Slapépovat dé aMHAwV Teloty, 
H yao TH ev EtEpOIG MtmeloOa HN TH ETEPX H TH ETE- 
pws xal PN TOV AvTOV TPOTOV. WOTED Yao Kal YEwWaCL 
xal oynuact mod pmodvtat tives cmemdovtes (ol pev 
dia TEyvys ot SE Sid cuvyeiac), Etepor de Sid tHS wvijc, 
ovTW xav Tato ElpNUEVaIG TEXVAIG maga LEV TOLODVTOL 
™mY pinnow ev pvdu@ xal Adyw ual dppovia, todToI¢ S 
H xwpis Hh peptypévois: ofov douovia pév xual Ovdu@ yow- 
MEval Lovov H TE avdytua xal ny xiOaplotixn xdv el TIVES 
Etepat tvyyavwow odoat todtat tHv Sdvaptv, olov h TaV 
ouptyywv, adt@ S& TH PvOuUd [LIWodvtat] ywpels apuoviag Hh 
TOV dpynotav (xal yap odtot Sia TAV oynpaTiCopévwv PvdUdY 


1447a8-1448a28-29 (... xaActobat) : codices A, Lat., &, II (= A + ®), 
Ar, &. 


Titulus et subscriptiones codicum: cf. ad loc. 1447a9 ExacTov 
Ax : non vert. Lat. 10 pemet] debeat Lat. 12 pebddov] = 
eywuev : AEyouev AX nate pbow II, 2 apud Aver. : om. Paris. Ar. 
2346 17 €vci. Forchhammer, 2 utvid.:yévetI] 19 twes] quosdam 
Lat. 21 “av Paris. 2038 : xai II, 2 ut vid. anacat] omnibus Lat. 
24 Ldvov] solo Lat. 25 tuyydvwow IT: tuyydvovew rec.:[Z] — odcan 
toradtat X, Paris. 2038 : habentes talem Lat.: otcat As 26 trodvtau 
IT: pipette Paris. 2038 : del. Spengel: non habet nisixpyjtaadd.& yh 
X, Paris. 2038: otII 27 tav dpynotdv] saltatricum Lat. 
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uinodvtat xal Hoy xai m&On ual mocEets): n Se [emomotta] 
uovoy Toig Adyotg wWirots H Tolg pEtpoIg Kal TovToIG Elite 
utryvdou pet aMnAwv el8 Evl TIL yéevel YPwWMEVN TOV LE- 
Towy avavvpog tuyyavet odoa péyet tod vov' oddév yap dv 
EXOIMEV OVvoLdoaL xKOLWVoV TOS Lw@ppoves Kal Hevapyou Ll- 
Yous xat ToS Lwxpatinods Adyousg ovdE ef TI¢ Sid TOILETOWY 
H edeyeinv H TOV dMAwv tWaV TOV ToLoOUTWY Tolotto Thy 
uiLnow, mAnV ol a&vepwmol ye ovuvantovtes TH METPW TO 
Toletv EAeyelomtolods Tods dé Emomolods dvoudCovatv, oby WS 
KATA THY piunow TMoMTasg aAAd xoWH KATA TO LETPOV TPOC- 
ayopevovtes? “al yao dv latpixov  gvomev Tl dik TdaV 
METOWY ExMepwov, otTW xaAEiv Eelwlactw: oddev SE xKOLVOV 
gotwy ‘Oujnow xai “EumedoxAel mAnv TO METPOV, S10 TOV LEV 
Totyy Sixatov xargtv, Tov dé MvatoAdyov paMov H TolMN- 
Tv omoiwo Se xdv el Tig Amavta Th PETPA LIyVwV 
Tolotto THY pinnow xaldmeo Xaropnuwy emotnoe Kevtav- 
pov pixtyy papwdlav €€ andvtwy tHv pétowv, xal momm- 
TY Toocanyopevtéov. meot pev odv tottwy diwplcdw 
todtov Tov tpdmov. eict dé tive al md&ot yewvTat Tots eipy- 
wevoic, A€yw Se olov prdu@ xual perc xal PETEW, WaTEP 
H Te Tov StOvoarBixdv motnatg xal yn TOV vouwv xal H 
TE TeAYWoia Kal H xKwWwWSia Stapepovot Se OTL al Lev 
dua mé&ow at dé xatd pépos. tabtag pév obv A€yw Tas 
Stapopag THY TexyvOv ev olg moiodvtat THY plunow. 

Enel = S€ ptuodvtat of plodmevot mpattovtas, dvayxn 
dé tobtousg H amovdatoug } pavAous elvar (ta yap HOn cyeddv 


28 emonotia II: del. Ueberweg: non habet 2  —29 povov IT: pa&Mov & 
HTX: ( xat) y ci. Lobel, Kassel 1447b9 dvavupos X, et ci. Bernays : 
om. II: de Ar.cf.n.adloc. — tuyydvet odca ci. Suckow : tuyydvovca 
A, X ut vid. : existens Lat. 9-10 dv €xotwev] habemus Lat. 15 xata 
TV rec. : THV KATA AL : [P] xowy ® : xown AX 16 pvolxov © et 
ci. Heinsius: povomovII 20-23 dpotws ... meocayopevtéov, cf. n. ad 
loc. 22 xal] de Ar. cf. Gutas ad loc. 24 at rec. : ot TIX 28 otv 
®Y, Paris. 2038:00A 29 ofc ci. Victorius : atc TIX 
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cel Tovtoig a&xodovOel pdvotc, xaxia yao xal dpetH Ta HON 
Stapepovet mMdvtes), WTot BeAtlovag H xa’ nuds H yEloovac 
H “al Tolovtous, Women olf ypapets TloAvyvwtog pev yao 
xpetttous, Hatowv S& yelpouc, Atovdctog S& duotoug elxaev. 
SHAov de Str xual tv AcyPetoHy Exdotn pywyoewyv eEeL 
TAUTAG Tog Slapopag wal EoTH ETEpA TH ETEpA plmEtolat 
Tootoy Tov Tedmov. xal yao ev dpyyoet xal avdAnoet xa 
uGapicel Eott yeveoOar Tadtag tag ckvopolotntas, xal [TO] 
mept tods Adyoug Sé xal Thy irouetoiav, ofov “Opnoos pév 
BeAtious, KAgopaiv dé duotous, “Hynuwv dé 0 Odciog 6 Tk 
Tapwoiag mMomoag moewtos xat Nixoydens 6 tHv Aeirada 
XElpoug dpolws de ual mepl tov SivpcuBoug xal mepl tovs 
vouous, woneo [yas] KbxAwnas Tyddeog xai irdEevoc 
ULUNoaITO dv Tig. Ev adtH Se TH Stapopk ual H Teayw- 
dia meds THY KwWEwWoiav SléoTyHxEV’ H MEV YAO xElpoug H SE 
BeAtioug mtwetolar BovActar tov vov. 

"Ett d6€ TovTwv TpITH Slapope TO WSO EKXATTA TOvTWY 
MIUNTALTO dv Tig. Kal yao Ev Tolg avdtots xal TH avTa 
uleioOat gotw OTE ev amayyeAovta,  ETEpdV TL Ytyvo- 
uevov Wamep “Opnposg Tolet H wo TOV avTOV Kal Ly pmETa- 
Barrovta, Tht mMdvta wo Mpattovtag ual evepyodvtag Tovs 
UlLovMEevous. ev Tplal dy Tavtatc Stapopais H piunois eotw, 


1448a3 xaxig et dpetH PL, Paris. 2038 : xaxla et dpeTn A 8 TH ®, 
Paris. 2038: to AX (vel to non vert. Ar.) — €tepa II: etépav ut intell. 
Syr. vel. Ar. 10 éott] = A‘ (ott in rasura) xal OY, Paris. 2038 : 
“al TO A 11 6¢ IT: non vert. Ar. 12 6? X, Paris. 2038: om. A: 
[®] 13 detiada A : diliadem Lat. : dyAtada (H supra et) A’, Paris. 
2038 : [d] 15 yag A: om. Lat. : ottws X ut vid. : corruptum putat 
Kassel: secl.edd.  xdxAwnag PL: xvxAwmds A TdBeoc A, Lat. O, 
LX: et thimotheus Lat.T 16 adth de tH IL: tH adtH S¢ ut intell. Ar, et 
ci. Victorius : tavty dé TH ci. Casaubonus xaill:om.Ar. = 18 Tdv 
vov A: nunc Lat.: non vert. Ar. 21 dmaryyéMovta IT : emayyeMovta 
utintell. Ar. 23 HIE: xai vel j Ar. : de corrupt. cf. n. ad 1448a20-24 
moavta ci. Casaubonus : mévtas TIX 
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wg elmouev xat doyas, ev of¢ te (xat &) xal wo. dote TH 
wev oO adtdog av ely pintyg ‘Oujpw LopoxArs, ptmodvtat 
yoo dupw amovdaious, TH dé ‘“Aplotopdvel, mpdttovtas yap 
Ulodvtar Kal Spavtag dupw. dev xual Spduata xaret- 
oat tweg adte ac, ott pmodvtat Spavtac. did xal 
avtimolodvtal THS TE Toaywdlag wal THS xwpMdlag of Aw- 
pleig (THs LEV yap xwUmdlag ot Meyapets of te evtadOa we 
emt TH¢ Map adtoic Synpoxpating yevouevns wat ol ex L- 
xeAlac, exet0ev yap Hv 'Eniyapuos 6 momtys TmoMa TPd- 
Tepog WV Xtwvidov xal Ma&yvyntoc xal tio tpaywoiag eviot 
tov ev TleAotovvyow) molovpevol Ta Ovomata oymEtov’ adtol 
wev yuo xKWaAG TAS TeEploIxidag xadreiv qacw, ‘APyvatous 
dé Sypous, wo xwwdods odx amd Tod xwudCew AcylEvtacs 
OMad TH Kata xwMag mAdVN atILACoLEevoug Ex TOD daoTEWS 
xal TO Toletv adtol pev Spdv, ’A€yvatoug dé mModtteW mpoC- 
ayopevetv. mept péev odv TOv Stagopdy xal méoa xal 
TIVES THS LIunoEews elonodw tadta. 

"Eoixact 6&€ yevvijoat pev dAwso THY TomMtUM ation 
Svo tives xal adtat gvomal. td te yao plpetoOor cduquToV 
toig avOpwmotg ex Taldwv éotl xal Tovtw dtapépovat 


1448a2¢9 ff. tes “tA. : codices A, Lat., ©, II (=A+@®), B, & (=II + B), 
Ar., &. 


25 xai & xai d¢ Paris. 2038, fort. XU: xai dvayxaiws ut leg. Syr. : xai we I 
29 a voce Tive¢ incipitB 31 yap Il:om.B: [x] 32 Snuoxpating 
AB : democratia Lat. : [] 34 Xtwvidov L, ci. Robortellus : ywvidou 
iS) 34-35 “al? ... Motobmevot] xa? et viol non vert. Ar., Totoupevot 
ut intell. Ar. 35 onpetov] signum autem Lat. avtol ci. Spengel : 
obtot 36 mac & : non vert. Ar. "ASyvatoug &, ci. anon. in ed. 
Oxon. a. 1760, et Spengel : &8ynvato\Z = 37-38 od ... TAdvy] non vert. 
Ar. 1448b1-2 xaltd... mpocoyopevewv AB: et... appellant Lat. : om. 
Ar. (an etiam £2): del.Gudeman = 4 yew/jout pev dAwe A : genuisse 
omnino Lat. : dAws yewfoat wév B: [Z] (6Aws om. Ar.) 5 adtat Paris. 
2038: avtal S,etutintell. Syr./ Ar. tote] nonvert.Lat. 6 tot] 
tovtwx A (ras. unius litt. post w) dtapépovar ITZ : Stagepet B 
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TOV AMwv Gowv Ott plntixwtatov gott nal ta pody- 
GElG Tolettar Sid pluncews Tag Mewtas, xal TO yaloet 
Tot¢ Miunaoct mévtas. onuetov d€ TovtTov TO cuEPatvov 
eml TOV Epywvr a yao adTa AvTNPAS dpMuEv, ToUTWY Th> 
elxdvag Tag pddtota yxoliBwpévas yaipouev Oewpodvtes, otov 
Oynptwy Te oppag THV atIMoTaTWY Kal vexpdv. altiov de 
xal todto, ott pavdvetv od dvov Tots glAccdgols HdtoToV 
Ma ual tots dAotg opolws, GAA’ eEml Boayd xowwvod- 
ow adtod. dia yap todto yalpovor td elxdvag op@vtes, dtl 
oupBaiver Sewpodvtag pavOdverv xal ovdoyilecOar th exa- 
atov, olov St odtog éxetvocg: émel éev py ToyN MpoEwpaKwe, 
oby  plunux momcer thy HOowv GMa 8a THY ar- 
epyaciayv H THY xpolev H Sid TolmdtTHY TIVa ANY aitio. 
KATA dow SE dvtog Hulv Tod plmetoOar xal THs dpLovlas 
xal tod pvduod (Ta yao METPA STL LOI TOV PLOLaV EoTI 
gavepov) €& dpyfs of mepuxdtes mpdo avta podtota “ate 
ULKPOV TpOdyoVTES EVEVVyTAV THY Toinolw Ex THV avTO- 
oxedlacpatwv. Steomdacly Se xnata ta oixelan HON y Tolnotc: 
ot fev yap ceuvdtepor tho xaAds Eutuodvto modEes xal 
Tag TOV TolovTwv, of Se eEdtEAectEpol Tag THY PavAwy, 
Tpw@tov Poyoug mMolodvtes, WomEp ETEPOL Buvoug ual EyKwLla. 
TOV pev odv med ‘Oujpov ovdevdg Exouev eimetv toLtodtov 
motnua, cixdg Sé elvat moMovs, and SE ‘Ounpov apEapévoic 


7 Miuyntixwtatorv éott TX : pyntix, et ca. 7-8 litt. vac. B 7-8 Tas 


yabycets] imitationes Lat. 8 did ... mowtas] om. in lac. Lat., et 
add. propter ante To yatpew Tewtas] mp et vac. 4-5 litt. B 9 be 
tovtov] 5----tov B 10 Em TOV Epywv] in opere Lat. (= TH Epyw? ci. 


Minio) odtaTIZ:attOvB 13 xaltodtTo AX: xal tovTOU D: TovTWV 
B14 dpolws] 6t1B = MJ] omnibus Lat. _18 ody Fj ci. Ellebodius, 


Hermann : ovxt 21 €ott] sint Lat. 22 oi BL: om. A: [®] 
mpeg BU: xat II 23 mpokyovtes] adducentes Lat. (mpocckyovtes? ci. 
Minio) 25 oeuvotepot TIX : cenvotepov B 26 THv' A: om. BL: 


[P]  evdtedgotepo TIX: evteAgotepovB =. 27 motodvtec TIX : movodvtat 
Bs @omep Etep01 E : Wome &tEpot ci. Sophianus, alii : botepov EtEpOIC 
utintell. Ar 29 elvar IZ: eldévarB = dpEapevoig A: dpEduevos BOE 
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oti, olov éxelvov 6 Mapyitys xal th todta. év olg xatd 
TO apudttov xal TO iayBelov HAVE LEtPoOv—O1d xal lapBetov xa- 
Agito. vov, Ott ev TH pETOW TovTw IdUBICov aAANAOUS. Kal 
evevovto THY Taramy of Lev Nowav ol dé iduBwv momm- 
Tat. momeo Se xal TX omovdata pddtota moinmIS “Ounpos 
Av (udvog yap ody Str ed GMa xal ptujoets Spaua- 
TIndg emotncev), otTwWSo Kal TO THC KwWwWolag sya 
mo@toc odmedetEev, od wdyov aMd 1d yeEAolov Spapato- 
Tomaas 6 yao Mapyitys avadoyov éyet, womeo ‘TAta&c 
wal Hy 'Odvaceia mpd tas Tpaywdias, otw ual obtog mpdc¢ 
TAS KMWUWSIAS. Tapapavelons SE THS TPAYWolag Kal KW- 
Umdiag ol Ep EXATEpAY THY TolnoW dPU@vtes “atk THV 
oixeiay vow ol pev avtl TOV IduBwv xwEwdomolol eye- 
vovto, ot S& avtl TMV EmOv Tpaywdodiddoxarol, Sid TO 
weltw xal evtydtepx Ta oynuata elvar tadta éexelvwv. 
TO pév odv émicxometv el do’ exer Hon h tpaxywdla toils 
elSeow txavds H ot, adtd te nal’ avtd xptvat xal mpd¢ 
Ta Beaton, dAAos Adyos. yevouévns & odv an’ apyfg adto- 
oxedtactixic—xal adm xal yn xwuwdia, xal yn pev amo 


30 torwdta év of¢ TIX : tot ----< B, superscr. B? 31 xai TO B: om. 
Tx xal?|---B 32 Tovtw] non vert. Lat. aMnAovs] --AnAous 
B 34 nai ta ABY : secundum Lat. ( = xat& ® ci. Lobel) 35 ara 
B, ci. Bonitz: dW ott: [XZ] 36. TO... oyjua BU: ta... oy mato I 
37 omederEev IX : drederEev B 386B:10A:[®]: [Z] 1449a1 
TPOG Tas TPaywdtas TX:om. Bin fin. paginae 2 mapapavetons] secus 
apparentie Lat. 6 petCw xal evtiotepa ®, » ut vid., Paris. 2038 : hello 
xal evtiotepov B: petGov xaievtiwotepxn A = tA oxNUATA AB, fort. Syr. : 
scemata Lat.: tod oyhyatog utintell. Ar. — etvar tadta éxelvwv I et fort. 
LX: tadta éxetvwvetvatB 770... emtoxoneiv] superintendendi Lat. (ex 
tod ... emloxometv? ci. Minio) — et &p’ yet ci. Tkatsch (ex ei &eyet 2) : 
el koa exet Paris. 2038 : mapexet A: si habet Lat.: doaeyetB 8 elSeow 
TIX: ydeo01B = ante adtd Lat. add. sique — xptvat ci. Forchhammer : 
xpivetat H vat A: xptvetatetvar B®: [XZ] 9 béatpa E: Odteoe ut intell. 
Syr. yevopévyg Q: yevopévy rec. SS odvB:odvII:[Z]  10xal 
avTy xa TIX: xaiad™m BB xai? T:Bom.: [Z] 
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TOV eEapydvtwy Tov SOvpauBov, my dé and tdv tad qadr- 
Awa & Ett nat vov ev MoMalo TMV MoAEWV Slapevel voLt- 
Coueva—xata ptxpov yvé&yOyn mpoaydvtwy Scov eytyveto 
gavepdov adtijc “al moMag petaBord petaBarodoa 
Toaywola emavoato, emel Eoxe THv adtis pdow. xal TO 
Te TOV OmoxpItay MAHGos && Evdg cig dbo meatog Aicyv- 
hog Hyaye xual ta tod yopod nAdttwoe nal tov Adyov 
TPWTAYWVIOTEIV TApEcKEvacEV’ ToEtg Se xual oxynvoypagiav 
LoponArjs. ett dé To pEyebos Ex pixpav pUOwv, wal (i A€Etg Ex) A€- 
Eews yerolag Sid td ex catvpixod petaBarciv dpe ar- 
eoeuvovOn, TO TE METPOV Ex TETPALETPOV iaBElov eyEveETO. 
TO Mev YAP TMOWTOV TETPALETPW EXPMVTO Sid TO CATUPLKYV 
xal dpynotimwtéoav eivat thy motnow, AéEews Sé yevopevys 
adt™  vatg TO olxetov pétpov edpe pdAtota yap AExtTl- 
KOV TOV METOWY TO iauBEeldv Eotivr onpetov Se TovToOD, 
TAgiota yao tapBetlx A€youev ev TH StaAextw TH TPdC 
GMyAovs, E&duetox SE dAtyonig ual exBatvovtes tH AExti- 
“NS Hpuoving. ett SE Emetcodinvy MANO. xal TA GM’ wC 
EXATTA KOoUNOHVvat A€yetar Eotw yLiv eionpeva’ TOAD yao 
dv tows Eoyov ely Sdtegtevar xa? Exactov. 


11-12 godixd Paris. 2038 : paiMica A : pavatxa B®, et ut leg. Syr. 
12 dtapevet DL, Paris. 2038 : dtayevetv AB 15 émel Eoyxe THY] super 
ultimam Lat. (= ent ecyatmy ci. Minio) avTHS] adtI¢ vel Eautijs 
@X : Eavths Paris. 2038 : adtig AB 17 HNAdttwoE et TOV Adyov] non 
vertit Ar. 18 mopwtaywvioteiv ci. Sophianus : mewtaywviethyy : [ZX ] 
18-19 TpElc dé “al cxyvoypagiav LopoxAts =: atque etiam primus, qui 
manifestavit has species ludi et ioci, erat Sophocles, ut intell. Ar. 19 
TO peyeQoc] to -tye00¢ B19 ( AeEtg Ex) ci. Christ : ) ... €x X (de Ar. 
cf. Gutas adloc.):om.E 20 catvpimod B: catupiaxod HT: [2] 25 
KETOWV E: pep@v L vel ut intell. Syr. 27-28 Aextinyg E : Slarextucij¢ 
utinterpr.Ar. 28 7AnOyn]=Be(exmAnPet) aM’ we rec. : dw AB: 
dMawsL:aliaLat.  30xocpnOyvat] delata esse Lat. (= xouroOHvat? ci. 
Minio) 30-31 €otw ... ely] non vertit Ar. 3.1 SteEtevou IT : Steven 
B: [2] 
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‘H 6€ xwpwdia eotiv Wonmep elmouev ulunotg gavdo- 
TEPWY EV, OD MEVTOL KMaTa Tdoav xaxlav, a&Ma Tod 
aicypod eott TO yeAotov pdplov. TO yde yEAotdv Ect dudo- 
™mEd TL xat aloyog dvwdvvov xat od @Oaptixdv, ofov 
ev0vg TO yedotov mopdcwmov aicypov Tt Kal SteoteaLMEevov 
dvev dddvys. al pév odv tig teaywdiag petaBdces nal 
dv dv eyévovto ob AcAnPacw, H SE xwpmdia Sid tO py 
onovdatecbat && doyiic ezdAadev’ ual ydo yopdv xwuwddv 
opé mote 6 &pywv Ewxev, GA eedovtal Hoav. Hon sé 
OXNMATA Twa aAvTHS ExovoNs ol AEyouEvol avTHS mMomMTal 
UvyMovevovtal. tig S€ mMpdcwma amédwxev HY Mpoddyoug 7 
TANon dmoxpitav Kal dow Toladta, Hyvoyntat. TO de pw- 
Goug motetv [’Emtyappos xai Ddputc] tO pev e& doyiic ex 
LixeAlag WAGe, tv Sé “AOhvynow Kpdtys mp@to¢ Hokev 
Apeuevos THS lapBucng (Seago xabdAov molelv Adyoug xal 
uvdovg.  pev odv Emomolia TH Tpaywdla péyor peéev tod 
weta wétpov (xal) Adyou plunats elvar cmovdalwy YxorobOycev: 
tT S€ TO pétpov anAody eyew ual anayyeriav elva, tatty 
Stapepovow: ett O€ TH emer YN ev OTL LdALoTA mMELpaTo 
bd plav meptodov yWAlov elvat H umpdv ebadAdttew, y Se 
EMOTO adplotos TH ypdvw al TovTW Sla@epEl, xXAITOL 
TO TOWTOV Spolws Ev Tals tpaywdlaig todto Eemolovv xal ev 
toig emectv. peon 8 eotl Ta pev Tadtd, Ta de Ola tH 


33 xaxtav] = Be (pr. x ex a et pr. a add. s. 1.) 34 To! IL: tt : om. 
B 35 avwduvov] = Bs (a ex corr.) 36 dteotpappevov DY, Paris. 
2038: 0 eotpaypevov A: €otpapuevovB =1449b1 EAaGev IIL : CAaye 
B  xopov IX: ypdvovB 6 Ertixappog xal poputs & : non habet X (cf. 
Gutas ad loc.) : secl. Susemihl — 6 wev] quantum ad id quod Lat. 8 
(Sac] eideag A 9 pev tod ci. Tyrwhitt : povov &, Lutvid. 10-11 
wetpov ... TH de] om. Lat. 10 weta uetpPOV (xa) Adyou ci. Taran : peta 
weTpov Adyw ci. Kassel : wetpov peta Adyou B, ¥ ut vid. : peteov LeydAov 
A 117@B:10 AX 13 NAlov] Alou B= ead te] variat Lat. 
14 ddptotoc] optima Lat. (= dptotos? ci. Minio) — todtw] = A‘ (tod ex 
tod) 15 év' TIX: 6tt ev B 15-17 ToOTO ... TEaywdtac] om. Lat. 
16 tavta Paris. 2038 : tadta ABU 
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tpaywdiacs: Sidmeo soti¢ mepl tpaywdlag olde onovdatac 
wal gavaAns, olde xai mepl éemdv & péev yap éemomorla 
Exel, VMKOXEL TH Teaywoia, ad Se avth, od ma&vtTa ev TH 
ETLOTCOLIC. 

Tlepi pév obv ths ev e€apetooig ptpntixhs xal meol 
xwopumdiag Uotepov epoduev' mept S& Teaywdlag AEywpev 
cvoAaBovtes adtig ex TMV sipnUevwy TOV ytvdouEvov dpoVv 
THS ovotas. Zot obv tpaywdla pipnoig modEEws onovdatac 
wal TeAgiag peye8og exovoys, novopevw Adyw ywpls Eexd- 
ot Tov eidd@v Ev Tots poplotc, Spwvtwv nat od St amay- 
yeAtas, Sv éAgov xat poBov mepatvouda thy THV ToLovTWV 
Tadyrdatwy xdbapow. Aeyw de yOvopevov ev Adyov Tov 
éxovta pvOuov xal appoviaw nat peAoc, TO SE ywpls Tots 
eldeot TO Sid METOWV Evia Lovov TeEpaiverOar Kal me&AW ETEpa 
Sta péAouc. emtel SE Modttovtes molodvtat THY UlunoW, TEd- 
tov pev && dveyuyns dv ein tt pdplov tpaywdlag 6 THs 
Spews xdopyocs elta perorotla wat Ades, ev todbtoIg yap 
motodvta THY plunow. A€yw dé AEW pev adtHVY THY TOV 
ueTPWY ovdvOecw, pedomollav dé 6 THY SdvauLV qavepdy 
éyet Tacav. emel dé modEews eott piunots, mpdttetar dé 
dnd TWwav Teattévtwy, ods d&veyxn TMolods Tivag elval xaTa 
te TO Ooo nal thy Sidvoiav, Sid yao tobtwv xal tas 
modéetg elvat payev roids twas, méguxev altia Sto Tav 


19 mavta TX : ma&vtws B 21 nev BY: om. II 23 dvaraBovtes 
ci. Bernays : sumentes Lat. (= AuBovtes vel dvaraBdvtes) : doAaBovtes 
AB 24-1450a9 (Zot ... tTeaywdta) : ad MSS add. frag. Syr. = X9 
(cf. n. ad 1449b24-1450a9) 24 omovdaias IX3 : om. B 25-26 
éxdotw Pacius in versione, ci. Reiz : €xdotov EX Y (= Q) 26-27 
amayyeAtas I : emayyeAtag BLE 28 ma8yudtwv Bux, Paccius in 
versione : padyratwv IT 29 wal uéAog E X41 (= Q): secl. Tyrwhitt, 
Kassel 31-34 motodvtat THY Mimyow ... ToLobvtat THY pinot] de cod. 
Bcf.n.adloc. 36 ndcavQ: n&ow ci. Madius  mpdEews] actio Lat. 
1450a1-2 Teuxev ... Nog ELIZ (=) : secl. Else, Kassel 
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modgewv etvat, Sidevorw xai HOos, xat xatd tavtag xal 
ToyXavovel Kal amotUyyavovat m&vtes. eotlv SE THS Lev 
TedEews 6 pdd0s H plunots, AEyw yao pOOov todtov thy 
obvbectv TAY TeaypaTwWY, Ta dé HON, ua’ O TMoLlovds TIVas 
elvat @apev tod mpattovtas, Sidvoiav dé, év Scoig Aéyov- 
TEC AModelmvvovat TL H Kal amMopatvovtal yuwuyv. dvayxy 
obv m&ons THs tpaywdias péon elvar gE, xab’ 6 mowk tig eotiv 
H toaywdia: tadta & eoti pddoo xal Hoy xai AkEIg vat 
Sidvora xual sig xat peAomoiia. off pev yao ptyodvtou, 
dbo peony Eotiv, wo dé ptyodvtat, ev, & SE utuodvtal, Tela, 
wal mapa tadta obdév. tovtoig pév obv odx driyor adtdv w¢ 
elmety K“expyvtat toig eldecw xnat yao ow exer mav xal 
Hog xai pOOov wat AgEw wat péAog xal Stdvorav woadtwe. 
weylotov S€ Tovtwy eéotly yn TOV Tpaypatwv avaTaOIC. 
H yuo tToaywdta piuynaig eotw ovx avOpwmwv dd mMod- 
Eewy xual Blov, wat eddatpovian xai xaxodatpovia ev 
modEet eotiv, xual tO téAog mpaEig tig Eotlv, od mTold- 
ms sloiv b€ xatd pev ta On molol tives, nate dé Tas 
Todéetg evdaioves  tovvavtiov odxovv émw>o ta Hn pt- 
UNOWVTAl Modttovow, aa TA HON ocvpmeptrAayBdvovow 
Sik tag moder: Mote th mModypata xat 6 pO00¢g téAoO¢ 


2 Stevota B® : Stevorav A: [Z9]: [LZ] = tadtagxatI: tadta xal Let X ut 
vid.: tata BB = 44 A:0m.B, Ytet Lutvid.:[®] yap] autem Lat. 
SOABE:&@, rec. 6d001¢II: vdoo¢B:[23]:[Z] 7 drodencvdover 
B: dmoderxvoaow A: [@]:[Z9]:[Z] = tH: twa B: om. Syr./ Ar. in lac. 
(2)  dmopatvovtat yywprnv] negant sententia Lat. 8 macys] = Bs (oy 
ex corr.) tH¢BuU:om. A: [PO] 12 oddév] om. Ar. — od dAtyot 
non vertit Syr./ Ar.utvid. 13 yaeTZ:om.B dw edd.: dw et 
dwetg rec. : visus Lat. (= dtc vel dwetg) : Spi AB: [Z], lac. unius verbi 
in chartacod. Ar. 16-17 mpdEewv BY: modEewo I =. evdaupovia 
xal xaxodatuovic, B: evdatuoviagc xal yn xaxodotpovic II (sed artic. incert. 
in Lat.) : evdatpovia x (xat xaxodapovia ex homoioteleuton om. ut vid., 
lac. 3-4 litt.inchartacod. Ar.) 18-19 od moldtyGnonvertit Ar 19 
eiolv HY : €otw B 21 ovpmeptAaBavovow E : cuutaparaBavovew 
rec. : [Z] 
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THS Tpaywdlas, TO SE TEAOG PEYlOTOV AmdvTwY. ETL dvEv 
wev modEews odn dv yevorto toaywdta, d&vev S& YOO yéE- 
voit dv: al yap TOV vewy THY TAEloTwV aynlElc Tpaywdtat 
clotv, xai GAws momtait moAAol totodtot, olov xal Tv yea- 
gewv Zedé&ig mpdg TloAvyvwtov mémovOev. 6 pev yao 
TloAbyvwtos dyads nooypdpos, ny dé Zev&iSog ypagyn oddév 
yet WOoc. ett eov tig e@etfs OH Hrycetg NOixdg nal AgEer 
wal Stevoig ed memompévas, od moos: 6 Hv tho TeAayw- 
Stag epyov, aAAd moAD UadMov y xKaTadeecTEpolg TOUTOIC 
KEXENMEW TeayWdla, Exovda dé EdGov nal avotacW TpdYy- 
udtwv. mpdg Sé tovtog tk pEeylota olf Wuyaywyel 7 
Toaywota tod pvGov pépy Eotlv, al Te mMepimetetat nal dva- 
yvwptoeic. etl onpetov dott “al ol eyyelpodvtes moleiv mpd- 
tepov Sbvavtat tH Aeer ual tol HOeow adxpiBodv H ta 
Tocypata cuvictacbat, ofov xat of motor momtal oyeddv 
dmavtes. doxy pév odv nal ofov puyy 6 pO00¢g THs Tpa- 
ywdtas, Sevtepov dé Ta HON (MapamAnciov yao Eéotw xal 
emt THS yeas el yap To Evaretipete Tots xaAAtoTols 
gpappaxotg yvdonv, odx dv duoiwc evgpdvetev ual AEvKo- 
ypagynoas sixdva): tot te pipnots modEews xai did tadtyv 
UdAloTa THY ToaTTOVvTWY. Teltov de yH Stdvoia tobto dé 
gottv TO A€yew Sbvacbat tH Evdovta Kal TH cPLOTTOVTA, 
Smep eml TOV Adywv TH TMoAttudjs Kal pPyTopIKHs eoyov 
gottv’ ol pev yao dpyator moAltma>s Emolouv A€yovtac, ol 


26 MoMoiE:déMotdvelutintell. Ar. 27 moAvyvwTov BU: TOAvyVwWaTOV 
Il =. 28 moAvyvwtog X ut vid. : ToAVyvwotos IT: om. B 29 pycetc] 
series Lat. 29-30 AgEet xat Savoia ci. Vahlen : AgEetg xat Stavotag O 
30 €d] non vert. Lat. ov BX: om. IT 31 4 ® (= que Lat.), Paris. 
2038: AB, et Lutvid. 32-34 Teaywdta ... toaxywdia] tragodia Lat. 
34 Keon] = Be (yu et t ex corr; pepy ex TEptmETeEtat) gotiv A: eioiv 
BO: [2] 35 Sti xai I]: étt B, d ut vid. 37 ovvictacbat] scire Lat. 
1450b1 Tg Evoretibere TX : tt evoretiber B 2 duoiws IL: étu B, et fort. 
xX 4Tpattovtwv]) =Be(oexw) 5 xalta Tl, 2 ut vid. : xai B 
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dé vov pytopids. gotw Sé HO0g pev td Tolodtov 6 Sydrot 
thy mooalpecw, doin tig [év olg odx gott SHAov H mp0- 
atpettat } gevyet]—iénep odx eyovow YOog tHv Adywv év 
ois und SAws Zotw 6 tt mpoatpeitar HY gedyel 6 AEYwv— 
Sidvoia Sé év oig anoderxvdoval tL wo Eotw } ws obx eotw 
H “abdrov Tt amopativovtat. téetaptov de [tay Lev Adoywv] H 
ALEig Aéyw 8é, Wonep mpdtepov elpytat, A€Ew elvan thy 
Sta THs Ovopaciag Epunvelav, O wal eml THY ELMETPwWV xall 
emt TOV Adywv eye THY adTHVY Sbvaynw. Tav de AoINaYV 
Y MeAototin peylotov TAV YOvoudtwv, yn de Srpic Puyayw- 
yldov ev, ateyvotatov Sé xal Hutota oixetov tig mom- 
TIKHS N YKO THS TeayWSlag Svvapic “al d&vev dyavog xa 
bmoxpitav got, ett dé xvplwtépa mepl tHV dmepyaciav 
TOV Sew y TOO cxEvoTOLIOD TEXVH THS TOV TOINTHV EOTIV. 

Alwpicpevwv dé Tovtwv, A€ywuev peta Tadta molav 
twa Sel thy ototacw elvat TAY meaypdatwv, émetdy todto 
xal Te@tov xal MEyloTOV TiS Toaywdtag Eotiv. xeitat dy 
Hulv tHY toaywdlav tedrciag wat bAngo modEews elvor pt- 
unow éexovons Tl peyedos got yap dAov xal pydev eyov 
weyeboc. dAov dé EotIv TO Exov aexNv nal pEcov xal TeE- 
Aevtyv. doy Se gotw 6 adtd pev py €& avayun¢o per 


816 AX: om. B: [®] 9 omota ti¢ OU, Paris. 2038 : dmoia tic AB 
(B hab. ttc) 9-10 év olg ... pedyet E : om. XY et secl. Bekker 9 
| si Lat. 10-10! dtomep ... pevyet IX : pedyet B 10! ofg AX: 
quibus quidem Lat. und ddws eotw II (A hab. py & dAws got) : 
[x] 6tirec.: 6 tig I: éttd 12 TOV Lev Adywv E: TAV Adywv vel 
TOV Lev Adywv X ut vid. : “videntur fuisse interpolata” calamo notavit 
nescio quis in editionis Oxon. a. 1760 exemplari Bodleiano : corrupta 
esse putat Kassel : tav év Adyw ci. Bywater 15 Aoim@v BU : Aowtav 
meévte II : Aotm@v méumtov rec. : quinque Lat. (“quintum forte’, Lat. T, 
“glossa translatoris”?, ci. Minio) 16 h peAorotta TIX : y weAomotos: t 
(sic)B = 8€ dtc A, 2 ut vid. : visus autem Lat. : at dé dipets B 18 
WH BU: aol 20 tod cxevorotod] vasificorum Lat. 22 mv AL:om. 
B:[®] 23 dy ci. Bywater: 5€2:[Z] 26 xai'] non vert. Lat. 
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dro gotiv, pet exetvo & Etepov népuxev elvar fH yiveoOat: 
teAeuty) Sé tobvavtiov 6 adtd pév pet &Mo népuxev elvan 
2— aveyuns ws emi td modd, peta dé todto Ao oddév: 
weoov d€ 0 xal adto Yet Ao xual pet Exeivo EetEpov. 
Set doa tog cuveotatag ed pvOoug py dd0ev ervyev 
dpyerOat pe’ dmov etvxe tedevtav, dad xeypjodat tats 
eionuevatc idéaic. ett & eel TO xardv xal CHov xal dav 
TPAYUX O TUVETTNKEV EX TIVOV OD Movov Tadta TETOyUEVa 
det exeww ad xal peyedoo Undpyetv py TO TvXdOv' TO 
yop “ordv ev peyeber ual taEet eotiv, 81d otte me&ypixpov 
dy TL Yevoito xaAdv Gov (avyyettat yao  Sewpla eyydc 
Tod dvaic8ytov ypdvov ywowewn) otte maypeyebes (od yap 
dua yn Cewpia yivetar aA’ olyetat tots Sewpodot TO ev 
wal tO Sdov éx Tho Sewplas) ofov el pupiwy otadiwv ety 
Chov' mote Set uabdnep exi TOV cwudtwy xual ext Tov 
Cowv eye pév péyeos, tobto dé evovvontov elvat, obftw 
xal emt TOV pOOwv exe pev pyjxoc, Tobto dé eduvyLovev- 
Tov elvat. Tod dé pyxoug Spog (6) pev TpPd¢g Tods a&yAvag xal 
™mY alo&yow ov THs Texvns Eotiv. el yao ede Exatov 
Toaywolas dywviCerOar, mpdg xAepddpac av nywviCovto, 
@omtep mote xual Mote gacw. 6 SE xaT advTHY THY 


28 yiveo8or TL: yevéoSar B:[Z] 29 adtdo wev BL: et ipsum Lat. : adtd 
A 31 xal adtoTl, ¥ ut vid. : xal adtd xt B (pr. xat add. in comp. s. 1.) 
33 6mov IZ: 6701 B = 34 id€atg B: eideaug A: speciebus Lat.:[Z] 37 
TAMMUXpoV rec : Wav pixpdv E: [LZ] (wav non vertit Ar.) 38 ovyyeitat] 
adiacet (= ovyxettat? ci. Minio) Lat. 39 dvaicytov TIX : aic8ytod B 
Toupeyedes rec. : Mav peye9ogQ =: 145.1a3-4 xal ei TAV Cowv Q, cf. n. 
ad 1451a3-4 5-6 evpvynmovevtov ITZ: duvyuovevtovB Ss «6 SE BL: 
om.II opevci. Ellebodius, Bursian: zevQ 7 ante thy Lat. hab. ad 
(=7p0s)  od0&:om. Ar; sed 6 pro od prop. Margoliouth = exatov 
E:exaotov utintell. Syr. 8 xAepvdpagQ: xAepvdpav rec. 9 Wome 
TOTE Kal &MotE pact &, et X dubit. Gutas (de Arab. cf. ad loc.) : cf. ad 
1451a7-9 9-10 THV PdaW TOD TEdypLaTos IT: THY TOD MEdYLATOS PUCW 
B: [2] 
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gbow tod med&ypatosg dpoc, del pev O pelCwv peel tod atv- 
Sndocg elvat xaAriwv éott xath td péyeboc: wo SE amAAS 
Stopicavtag elmetv, ev dow peyelet nate TO elxdg H TO 
avayxaiov epetiis yryvopevwv oupBatver eig edtvoxtav éx dvc- 
tuxlag H €& evtvylag elg Svotvyiav petabdArew, txavdc 
dpog eotiv tod peyebouc. 

Md00g 8 éotlv cig oby Womep tives oltovtat édv 
mepl Eva H TOMad yap xat d&relpa TH Evi ovpBatver, 2& adv 
éviwv oddév eotw Ev ottwo Se xai mocEetg Evdg moMat elow, 
z& Ov pla oddenia yivetat medic. S16 mévtes toixacw 
auaotavety Soot TOV ToNToHV “HpaxAnida xal Ononlda xal 
TA Tolwdta Tompata meromxacw: olovtat yap, émel els 
Hv 6 ‘Hpaxdrys, Eva nat tov pdOov elvar mpoonxew. 6 & 
“Ounpos Womep xat tk AAa Stapeper ual Todt’ dome 
KOAwS idetv, Hor Sid téeywmv H Sid dow: ‘Odvacetav 
yap mov obx émotnoev aravta bcx adt@ cuvéBy, olov 
TAnyyvat pev ev TH Ilapvaco@, pavyvar dé mopoamomoacdat 
év T dyepud@, @v oddév Oatépov yevouevou dvayxatoy Av 
H eixdg Odtepov yevéobat, Md mei plav mpd olav 
heyouev Thy ’Odvacetav cuveotycev, dpoiws de xal tHv "TAid- 
da. xp) odv, xaddneo xat év tats dats pipytixals H pla 
ulunots évdg gotiv, ottw nal tov pOOov, emel modEews ptuyots 
got, plas te elvat xal tavtyng dAys, “al Td Peon ovVvEOTE- 
Val TOV ToayaTwY oUTWS WOTE METATIGEUEVOD TIVdS LEPOUS H 
apatipovpevon StapeperOar xal xtwetobat TO dAov' 6 yap TpOTOV 
1) Uy Tpogdv pNdev motel EmldyAov, oddev LOplov Tod dAov EoTiv. 


12 dtopicavtag IIL : dtopicavta B 14  ebdtvxiasg cig Svotvyiav 
petabomerv IT: && ebtbywy cig SvotuynuatabdMew (sic) B: éx Svotuxtac 
elg edtoxiav wetaBaMew sicvertit Ar 17éeviBL:yéveT] 18 éviwv 
TIX : év B 20 xal Ononida BU : Ononida I 24 (detv] nosse Lat. 
27-28 Hv} B: Hv Aet Ar. ut vid.: aut Lat. —-28 pia] pev ante plow 
B: [Z] 29 A€youev BO : A€votuev A: [LZ] dé TIX: ét1 dE B 34 
StapepecOat E : Siapleipec Oat X, Laur. 60. 21 in marg. 
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Davepdov de Ex THV eipnuevwv xual StL od TO TH YEVO- 
weva A€yetv, todto momtod Epyov éotiv, dW ola dv yévorto 
wal ta Suvatk wath TO Elxdog H TO dvayxatov. 6 yap 
lotoplxdg xal oO Moms ov TH H Eetopa Ayer H duetoa 
Stapepovow (ein yao av ta “Hpoddtov sig petox Tebyjvat 
wal obdév Attov dv ely totopia tig weta pétpov 7H evev peé- 
TOWV)’ GMa TodTwW SlapepEel, TH TOV MEV TH Yevoueva Aé- 
yelv, tov dé ola dv yévorto. 81d xal gidocopwtepov xal 
amovdalotepov mToinaig totopiag eotiv. Hn pev yap mTolnots 
udrrov ta xadddov, n 8 totopla ta ual’ Exaotov Aé€yel. 
gotwy b& xaddAov ev, TH Tolw Ta Mole atta ovpBatver 
AEyew  mpdttew xatk td eluds } tO dvorynxatov, of oto- 
xaletat  Tolnotg dvdopata emitiOepevn’ tO Se xad’ Exa- 
otov, th AAutBiddys Expakev } ti Exaev. emi pév odv Tic 
xwopmdiag Won todto SHrov yeyovev’ ovotncavtes yap Tov 
uddov did TOV Elxdtwy otTW TA TLXdOVTA OvdoLaTa UTO- 
tUEact, xal oby Wome ol lapBomotol mepl TOV Kal’ ExactoVv 
Totodow. emt Sé THs Tpaywoiag TMV YEvoUevwY dVvoLdTw 
avtéxyovtat. aitiov & dott miGavdov eott TO Suvatov’ Ta pev 
odv uy yevoueva odrtw mlotevouev elvoar Svvatd, th SE yeE- 
voueva pavepdv ott Suvatd ob yao dv éyéveto, el Hv ddd- 
vata. od EYv GMa wal ev Tats tpaywdlatg Eeviaig pev ev 
j dbo TOV yvwpipwv Eeotly dvoudtwv, Ta de da mTeETOLy- 


36 00 TO BOY: ottw A 36-37 Yevoueva L, rec. : ywoueva AB : [P] 
37 tobto] non vert. Lat. 1451b1 A€yew ij detoa I: } detoa A€yew 
B:[Z] 2ydepIX:om.B 3xaiMIZ:om.B  frttov] = Be (hex dv 

ely et TIg non vert. Lat. 4 TOUTW B® : toto AL 7 TA xK0dA0v E: 
xa8dAov ut interpr. Ar. Aé€yet] = Be (ex Aeyew) 8 xaddAou II, et ut 
interpr. Ar.: ta xa0dA0uB(exl.7) god, Zutvid.:oJB 1076B: 
tov A: Ta Paris. 2038, et ut interpr. Ar. : [®] 10-11 xaQ ExactovE: 
xad’ Exaota ut interpr. Ar. 1300TWE:00h  tvxdvta TD: teva 
B 13-14 drotiWeaow IT: tWéao B: [XZ] 14 tov A: Tv B: td ut 
interpr. Ar. : [®] nae’ Exanotov &: xa’ exacta ut interpr. Ar. 19 
éviatg TIX : év éviatg B 
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uéva, ev eviaig dé od8év, ofov év TH “AydOwvog ’AvOet dpotws 
yup €v TOUTW TH TE TPKYLATA Kal TH OVOLATA TETOINTAL, 
wal obdév Attov evqoaiver. Wot ov m&vtwo elvar CytyTEoVv 
TOV Tapadesovevwv UOwV, TMEpl ods al Tpaywotat sictv, avt- 
éxerOat. xal yao yeAotov todto Cytelv, emel wal tk yvw- 
plua OAtyoIg yvwplud Eeotv, GAA’ duws Eevqpatver mdvTac. 
SHAov odv éx tovtwy ott Tov momTyv PaMov Tdav pvbwv 
elvar Set momtyy W TOV péetowv, bom TOMTHS xaTa THY Ll 
uynotv gottv, ptpettat de tag mocEetc. xdv kon ovpBh yevd- 
Weve Tolelv, ovOev Hrtov moms eott TOV yao yevopevwv 
Evia obdév xwAvet toradta elvar ofa dv eixdg yevéodar 
xal Svvata yeverGat, ual’ o Exeivog adtTav TolNTYS ECTIV. 

Tov S& aMAdV pOwv xnai modEewv ai emetoodiwdets 
eloiv yeloiotat Agyw 8 emeicodiwdn pOOov év @ TH éemeElo- 
ddta pet d&MyAa ott Elxdg odt? aveyuyn elvat. toradrar 
dé Tolodvta bd LEV THV GavrAwv ToINTHV SI adTOvS, bmd 
dé Tay ayaddv Sid tovs dnoxpitas cdywviouata yao 
Tolodvtes Kal Tapa THY SdvaLLv Mapateivovtes TOV LOPOV TOA- 
Adxig Stactpepey cvayndCovtar td epetfc. emel SE od 
udvov tEerstag éoti modEews  ulunotg GMd ual qoBepdv 
xal eAcewayv, tadta de yivetat xal pdédtota [xal paMov] 
dtav yevytoar mapa tyv Sd&av Sv d&MyAa to yap Fav- 
uaotov ottw>o e&er paMov } el ad tod adtoudtov xa 


21 ob0év B : od8 Ev A: ovdev B: [D] év TO ’Ayawvos ’AvOel] ev To 
cyaboy o¢ dv OF ut intell. Syr. "Avoet ci. Welcker : &vOet AB : Anthe 
Lat.:"Avéyci.Gudeman  dpoiwoHX:duotwoottB =. 23, WoT OV BOY: 
@g¢top A =. 28 daw] tamquam Lat. (= w¢ 6? ci. Minio) tv A:om. 
B: [®] : [2] 30 ov0ev A: nichil Lat. : obdév B: [2] 32 xai Suvata 
yeverOat E : om. X, secl. Vorlaender 33 anA@v &, VY apud Avicen. : 
[2] : Emetcodtwdav ut intell. Ar., sed quid translator legerit nescimus : 
d&Mowv ci. Tyrwhitt : dteA@v ci. Essen — Erretcodtwoetc [1X : emiddcets B 
34 Ta A, X ut vid. : xai B: [®] 38 mapateivovtes BU : mapatetvavtes 
A:[®] tovB:om.A:[®]:[Z]  1452a1 6€&:nonvertit Ar. 3 
deTX:0m.B xal?I:om.B:[Z] — xal udMov 0: del. Ellebodius, 
Spengel 5 oUtwo TIX: ote B 
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HS TONS, EMEl nal TAY AMO ToxNS Tadta FavuaclwTaTa 
Soxet bca WMonep enitydes galvetat yeyovevat, otov ws 6 
avdpiag 6 to} Mitvog év “Apyet améxtetvev tov altiov tod 
Savatov TH Mitvt, Sewpodvtt Eumeowv coe yao TH Toladta 
obx cixy yiverOat Mote dvayun tods toLobtoug elvar xaMAloug 
uvdouc. 

Eict 6&€ tav pdOwv ol pev amAoi of de memAeypevot 
wal yao ai mpdEerg Gv unoetc of pdOoi cicw dadpyov- 
ow ev0d¢ odcat tormdta. Agyw Sé amAfv péev mpaEw he 
Yivouewng WoTtep Wplota: avveyods xal Ids dvev TeEpl- 
Tetelag HY dvayvwpicpod yn petc&Bactg ylveto, memAEypevnv 
dé 2& Fo peta dvayvwpioyod i mepimetetag } dugolv 7H 
wetaBacic eotw. tadta de Sel yiverOur e& adtig tho ov- 
otdoews Tod pvdov, WoTe EX THY TPOYEYEVNMEVWV oLEBatvetv 
H && dveyuns  xatd 1d elxdg ytyverOor tadta Stapéeper 
yap TOAD TO ytyverOar tae Sik THSE peta THOSE. 

"Eott O€ TEpimétela pev YH Elg TO Evavtlov TOV TPAT- 
ToMevwv petaBorAn xaldmeo elpytat, xal todto de Wonep 
AEyouev unatad Td elxdg W dvayxatov, olov év tH Oldt- 
Todt EASwv wo ed~pavay tov Oldimovv nal dmaMdEwv tod 
Teds Thy pntépa PdBov, SynAwoug &¢ Hv, tobvavtiov émoincev: 
xal ev TH Avyxet O Lev dkyduevog wo dmobavodpmevos, 6 SE 
Aavads dxorov€dy wo amoxtevav, Tov pev auveBy Ex TOV 
TET PAXYMEVWY amolavetv, Tov Se cwOyvat. cdvayvwptots 


6 énmel ... TUxYNS] non vertit Lat. tav amo toys A, ¥ ut vid. : dd TH¢ 
twxynSB 7 WoO A: Womep OB: [P] : [2] 8 tov attiov] causam Lat. 
9 pitt B, 2 ut vid.: uytut A: mityo Lat. 10 yiveoOo BY: yeveo@ou I 
12 memtAcypevolr IX: memAaouevorB §=616 HJ] et Lat. memAcypevnv B: 
mertcAcypevy IL: merAcypevat ut intell. Ar. 17é€ Ao BU: AEtc Ho? 
IIx: om. B 21 To A, B (add. s. 1.) : [®] : [Z] 22-23 TPATTOLEVWV 
TIX : mpattovtwv B 24 A€youev] dicebamus Lat. olov B: donep 
II, = ut vid. 25 anorMAdéwv TT, X ut vid. : dmardcoowy Be (w ex corr.) 
26 Tovvavtiov] touvay plus spat. 2-3 litt. B 27 Avyxei II, & ut vid. : 
yAvxet B28 et 29 Tov et Tov II: TH et TH B: [Z] 
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dé, woneo xai totvoua onuaivet, €& cyvoiag elg yvdow 
uetaBoAyn, HW Elg pirAiav H sig ExOpav, TOV TMPdOG EdTLYIAV 77 
Svotuxlav wplcpevwv xaAAloty Se avoryvwplots, Stay da 
mepimeteia yévytat, otov éyet ev TH Oldimodi.  elciv 
uev odv xal drat avayvwpicec xal yao mpdg sebvya xat 
TX Tuxyovta gotiv wo Omep elpytat ovuBaiver, wat el meé- 
Tpaye TIC HW Py TMEeMpoyev EotI avayvwpion. a’ H pa- 
Ata tod pvPov xal H pdAtota tij¢ mpdEews y elonuevy 
gotiv’ Ya ToOlAavTH avaryvwplotg Kal mMeplmetela Y EAEOV 
eet } PdPov, olwy modEewv yn tpaywdia pinnots dmdxertat: 
étt d& xal TO atvoxetv wal TO evtoxetv Eml THV TolodTw 
ovpBycetat. emel dy  dvayvwplots TIvov EoTIv dvayvwetotc, 
at pév ciot Oatépov mods tov Etepov udvov, Stav H SHAog &tEpOS 
tig géotwv, été S& duqotépovg Set dvayvwpicat, ofov H 
wev ‘Iptyeveta TH ‘Opeoty adveyvwpicoy ex Tho mEupews 
THS EmtotoAyjc, exetvov Se mpdg tHv Iptyevetav dns Eder 
avoryvweloews. 

dvo pév ody tod pOov pépy tadt oti, mepiméteta 
xal dvayvwpiots tpeitov dé ma&Qoc. todtwv Sé mMeplmetela Lev 


31 7 els piAlav] = B i? TX: om. B cig?] non vert. Lat. 33 
Teptmeteta ci. Gomperz : meptmetetat (sic) A: peripetie Lat. : mepiméteta 
BX seyévytor BE: yivovtat TE = ofov 1: ofa ci. Bywater : we Paris. 
2038 =6©ynTl:om.B,Zutvid. 34-36 dvayvwpiceis ... evaryvwpioat] 
awayvwpicei¢B = 34-35 KaLTATLXOVTA... Kal] Kat = Kal TH TOXOVT 
éotlv A (sed ott Paris. 2038) : et ad quaecumque adhuc et Lat. (= xal 
TIPOS TA TUXOVTA, ETL Ka?) 35 WC Omep eloyntat ci. Spengel, Bywater : 
womep elontat IT 36 Hj Paris. 2038: et A: el vel xal ci 2: et si Lat. 
1452b1 olwv B®: ofov AX ante uiunots B scr. piyy in fine paginae 
2 étt de OQ: ercetdy ci. Vahlen, Kassel 3, Emtetd (Emel Sy) Paris. 2038) 
cvayvwpiots TIX : ett de dvayvweicetg Bs Tv EoTIV dvayvwotots TZ : 
om. B 4 ciotB: om. II: [2] &tEpos Paris. 2038 : &tepoc (sic) B: 
etepog A: [®] : [X] 5 été OY, Paris. 2038 : éte AB 6 yev] non 
vert. Lat. 7 éxeivov ci. Bywater : éxetvw E : [2] édet IX : Egy B 
9 tadt’] tadta BO, fort. U: meet tadt’ A 10 xa IT: pev xat B: [2] 
10-12 Tovtwv ... ddvvypd] de Arab. cf. Gutas ad 1452b9 
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wat avayvoptotg elontat, moo dé eott modEtc POaptimy H 
dduvypd, olov of te év TH qavep@ Odvator xai at mept- 
wduviat “al towoeg xal doa toradta. 

Méopy dé tpaywdlag off pév wo eldect Sel yproda 
TpOTEpov eElmouEev, “aT SE TO TMoTdov xal cig A Statp|ettat 
xexwplopeva tase eotiv, mpddoyos Eemetaddiov eEodo¢ yopt- 
xov, Kal ToUTOV TO Ev TMd&poedog TO SE GTdCILOV, KOLVa LEV 
amavtwv tadta, Wie d& ta amd THs oxyvijg Kal xoupol. 
gotwy S€ MedAoyos Lev Epos GAov TEAyWSlas TO TPO yoprod 
mapddov, emetcddiov dé pépos Sdov toaywdiag tO petakd 
SAwv yopimdv perdv, eEodog Se pépog Srov tpaywdlac 
uel O ovn Eott xopod pEeAos: yoplxod de md&podog pev vy 
Toewty AgEic SAyn yopod, atdcwov Sé péAog yoood td divev 
avartatctou Kai tTooyatov, “ouos dé Borvog xowwog xopod xatl 
and oxnvis. pépy dé tpaywdiag of¢ pév (wo elder) Set 
Xerjola mMpdotepov eimayev, wath dé TO Moov Kal sic & 
Statpettat xexweloveva tadt’ eoriv. 

"Ov 8& Sel ctoydlecOar wat & Sef evraBeicbar ouv- 
loTa&vtag tTovs pvPoug xal mobev Eotat TO TiS Toaywdlag Ep- 
yov, égetfic av ely Aextéov tots vov elonuévois. emetdy odv 


11H ABL: xal@ 120(te BL: que Lat.:6teA 13 Tewoeig¢ A: atl 
towost¢B:[]: [2] 14-27cf.n.adloc. 16-17 yopimdv E: yoptxod 
ut intell. Syr. 17 tovtov IX : todto B 18 iSta] om. Ar. in lac. 
ano lIz:070B 18-19 xoupot ... td 70d om. Ar. in lac. cf. Gutas ad 
1452b18-20 = 18 xoupol edd. : xdupot AB : [®] 19-20 Td yopob 
Tapddov ®, Paris. 2038 : Tpoywpod mapddou A : Mpoxdpou yap odod B: 
(-)xop0d mapddou X, lac. in text. Ar. stat.Gutas 21 peépog TIX: péAoc 
B 22peQ STIX: x08 OB = eA IX: wepog Bs xoptxod I, & ut 
vid.: yopixog B= 23 dAn ci. Susemihl: dAovQ = otaomov Il: ctdotmos 
B,Zutvid. pérAogE:pepogL 24 xouyoc edd. : xduyoco AB: [®] : 
[XZ]  xotvoc] xawog@ 25 wo etdeor rec. (cf. supra 1452b14) : om. O 
26 elmapev Il: cimouevB:[Z] de] nonvert. Lat. 27 xeywpiopeva 
tadt’ TTX : tadta xexwpicpeva B 28 av ®Y, Paris. 2038 (ex ¢) : w¢ 
AB 29 xat] = A, sed atl in ras. vel def. perg. 
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Sel thy obvOecw elvat tho xadAlotns tpaywdiag py amAhv 
CMa TenAcypevny xat tadtny gofepd@v xal eAcewvav elvar 
uiUyTtixyv (todto yap tdlov tig ToladTHS plNoEwWS ECTIV), 
Te@tov Lev SHAov Ott ovtE Tov EmtelxEels dvdpag Set LETa- 
Barrovtas gatverObat e& edtuyiag cig Svotvyiav, ob yap 
goBepov ovde EAgetvov Todto dMd plapdov Eotiv’ ote TovS Lo- 
xOnpovs e& atvylag cig edtuylav, atpaywddtatov yao Todt’ 
got mdvtwy, oddév yap exet Ov Set, otte yap giAdcvOpwrov 
odte éAcetvdv otte poRepdv oti: odd ad tov cpddpa movypdv 
e€ edtuxtag cig Svotvyiav petanintew: TO bev yao pIAd- 
Cpwmov exyol av H Toladty avaTacig aM’ ote Edeov ovTE 
goBov, 6 pév yao mept tov avakidv éotw Svotvyodvta, 6 dé 
mept tov Oyotov, EAeog pev mepi tov dvdttov, gdBoc dé 
Tepl TOV Ouolov, Wote oUtE EAEELvoV oUTE PoBEpoOV EoTaL TO 
ovupBatvov. 6 peta&d koa todtwv Acids. Eott SE ToLlodtos 
O pte apetH Stapeowy nal Sixatoodwn pte dia xaxtav 
xal poyypiav petabddwv sig tmHv Svotvoxinv ard OV 
cuaptiay tia, TOv ev peydAn dd& dvtwv xai edtoyia, 
otov Oidimoug xai Ovéotyns xai of éx tTHv Tolovtwv yevav 
emipaveis dvdpes. avoryxn doa Tov xar> eyovta pdfov 
anrody elvat waAAov } SutAobv, Womep tIvés gact, xal peTa- 
Bamew odx eig edtuxlav ex Svaotvyiag aAAd Todvavtiov 
€& evtuylag elg Svotvyinyv py Sta poyxOypiav da Ov 
Guaotiny peyaAnv i olov elontat i BeAtiovog paMov H 
XElpovos. onpetov dé ual TO ylyvouevovy mpdtov Ev yap 


31 Sei] = Ac (et in ras. vel def. perg.) 32 memAcypevyy TIX : 
TeTtAaoEvyy B 35-37 Svotoxiav ... edtvytov ITZ : ductuytav tovs 
ev TH apetH B= 37 dtpaywddotatov Il: dtopwywdytotatovB:[Z] 38 
éxet] non vert. Lat. 1453a1 ad tov Paris. 2038 : adtov B, ¥ ut vid. 
(nisi adtov (tov) leg.): adtOT] =«=4 mept ITZ: mapkdB = 5-6 duotov ... 
duotov] duotlovB 6 €ota] est Lat. 11 0ldimovg BU: dimoug Il 12 
dvdpes] = Bs (cexcorr.) 13 Teg pact edd. : twés Pact IT: Paci twes 
B: [x] 15 poxeyplav A, & ut vid. : pestilentiam Lat. : poy8ypias B 
16 olov ITZ: olovag¢B = 7Jom.u 17 mp@tov IX: mpdtod (sic) B 
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ol momtat tobs tuxdvtag pvdoug amnpiOuovv, vodv de Tepl 
dArtyag oixtag at xdMtotar tpaywdiat ovvtidevtat, otov 
Tept “AAxuewva nal Oidinovv xal ’Opéotyv xat Mereoypov 
xal Ovéeomvy xat Tyrepov xat daotg aAroig cupBeByxev 
H mabety Sed } mojou.  pev odv xath THY TEXVHV 
KOMloTy TPAywWSin Ex TAUTYHS THS voThoEwS EoTI. SIO xal 
ot Eveintdy eyxadodvtes TO adtd cuaptd&vovew ott Tobto 
dpa ev tals toaywdtatig wat at moMal adtod sig Svotvyxiav 
TeAevT@alv. TodTO yap eoTlV WomEp ElpyTat dpfdv' onpeEtov 
dé peylotovy etl yao TaV oxmvav xal TOV akywvwv TpOYI- 
KOTATAL at Toladtat qatvovtat, av xatopwhdatv, xal o 
Evpimtdys, ei xat tke dra ph ed olxovopet, dd toayl- 
KWOTATOS YE TMV ToINToVY gaivetat. Sevtepan 8 H ToewTYH 
Aeyouevy OmO TWOv Eotw avotacts, NH SimAv Te THY avaTA- 
aw tyovon xuabdmep  “Odtoceta xat tedAevt@on e& evavti- 
ag tot¢ BeAtioct xai yelpoow. Soxet Sé elvat mowty did 
THY TOv Cedtpwv dabevetav dxoAovdodat yap of mointal xo’ 
evynv Tolodvtes tots Ceataic. Eotw Se ody adty and Teayw- 
Stag ydovn aMa UaMov THs xwpwding oixeia Exel yao 
ot dv eyPtotor wow év TH pbOw, ofov ‘Opéotys xat Atyt- 
a0oc, gidot yevduevor emt tedeutiic e&épyovtat, xat dmo- 
Ovynoxet oddelg bn’ ovdevdc. 

"Eottv pév obv 1d goRepdv xai ercewdv éx tig sews 
yiyveoOo, got dé wat €& adbtiig tho cvotdcews THY Tpay- 


19 olxiacg] convenientes Lat. (= oixeiag)  “d&Atoto &, VY apud Avicen. : 
om. © : del. Christ. 20 dAxuewva ci. Bywater : dAxpaiwva AB : 
alkmeonem Lat. : [X] 22 tv A:om. BY: [®] 23 TavTIS THS] 
tali Lat. ( = towwdtyg ®? ci. Minio) 24 TO adT6 HE: om. Ar. (fort. om. 
x) : del. Spengel, Gudeman : todt’ abto ci. Thurot : adtol ci. Reiz : 76 
secl. Bywater 25 €v B®, A‘ (vinras.), Dutvid. tat A‘ (tin ras.), 
Lut vid. : aig B: [P] wat at ci. Knebel : xai I: at B: [Z] : at yap ut 
intell. Ar = =29p7E:0m. Ar 31% ®Y, Paris. 2038:7B:y7 A Te 
A:om. B®: [X] 32 xai TX: om. B 32-33 && évavtiag TIX : eic 
tovvavtiovB =: 33, elvat] non vert. Lat. 34 tT@vA:om.B: [®] : [Z] 
37 ol & ci. Bonitz : dv ot ABD: si Lat. (= dv) 
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udtwv, Omep eEotl mMpdtepov xat moimtod dusetvovoc. Set yap 
xal d&vev Tod opdv oUtTW cuveotavat Tov pOlov WotE Tov 
axovovTa Tk TModyyata yivoueva xual gplttew wat edeetv 
&x TOV ovuBawovtwv dmep av mab tic dxobwv Tov TOO 
Oisimov pddov. To dé Sia THs Stews TodTO MapacxEerd- 
Cew atexyvotepov xal yoonyiag Sedpevov eotiv. of dé py TO 
goBepov Std Tio sews AMad TO TepaTHdeg povov Tapa- 
oxevaovtes ovdev toaywoia xowwvodaw: od yap nadcav Set 
Gyteiv yoovyy amd topaywdiag &Mad tHV oixeinv. Emel Se 
THY amd EAgov xal PdoBov Sta pyNoews Set ySovnv Tapa- 
oxevacelv TOV ToINTHY, gavepdov wo Toto ev Tots medypa- 
cw éguromtéov. mote odv Seva } rota olxtpd gatvetar 
TOV ovprintovtwv, AdcBwuev. avayen 87 FH oidwv eivat 
Teds aAAnAovg tas Towmbtas modEEI¢  eyOpdv H pydete- 
owv. dv pév obv éeyOpdg eyOpdv, oddév eAcewov odte 
Tolv otte peMwv, TAnV nat adtd TO maBog ovd’ dv 
undeteows eyovtes otav 8 ev Talc @IAlaig eyyevyntar TH 
maOy, otov  adeApdcg adeAq~dv H vids matépa } pte 
vidv HW vlog pytépa dmoxtetvy H MEMy H TL KO TotlodtoVv 
dpa, tatita Cytytéov. tods pév obv mapetAnupevoug pvdous 
Abew odnm Eotw, Agyw 8 olov tv KAvtawotpav do- 
Savodcav bm tod ‘Opeotov xai thy "EpipbAnv v0 Tod ’AAKLE- 


1453b3 modtepov xa II, & ut vid. : xal mpdtepov xal B 4 oUtw TZ : 
tod B ovvectavat A: cuviotévat B: [®] : [d] 6 dep dv TaOOL 
TI¢ TIX : dtrep dv , Kal yopnyiacg Seduevov ott , (ex lin. 8) --m4801 Tis (sic) 
B 6-7 dxovwv Tov TOD Oidiztov pOGov IT: Tov oiSimtov WOGov dxovwv B : 
[=] 76éIl,Lutvid.:om.B 9 goRepov] poBe---B = 10 ndoav 
A: dénacav B: [8] : [Z] 12 dd éXE0v IIT: dmeAcov B: [d] 15 
6y ci. Spengel : 6¢ &: yap ut intell Ar. —17 ovdéev EAcewwov II, fort. U: 
edecwvov ovdevB sig Eyyewntar A:eyytyvetar B®: [ZX] 21 amoxteivy 
W Mey B: amoxtetver yy weMet 1: [XZ] 22 80@, rec. : Sodv AB: [Z] 
23 Avew I, fort. U: Avew dEB — xAvtatnotpav X : xAvTawnotpav E 
24 EplpvaAny TIX : Epipdvyv B 24-25 dAxuewvos, ci. Bywater (cf. ad 
1453420) : dAxpyaiwvog AB: alkmeone Lat. : [Z] 
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wvos, adtov de evploxe det xal tots mapadedouevots yor- 
aOat Kars. TO SE KAAwS Tl A€youev, elMWLEV TApPECTEpOV. 
Zott pev yap ottw yiveoOat tv mpd&wv, wonep of maAatol 
émolouv elddtag xat ytyvwoxovtas, xadameo xal Evountdn¢ 
émotnoev amoxtetvovday tov matdag mv Mydetav: gotw de 
mogEat pév, eyvoodvtag dé moaEar to Sewdv, ef0 Botepov 
avoryvupicar tTHv plAtav, wWamep 0 LopoxA€ovg Oidimouc: tod- 
to pev odv &w tod Spduatoc, ev & adtH tH teaywdla 
otov 6 "AAxpéwy 6 ’Actvddpavtog 4 6 Tydéyovos 6 ev tA 
Topavpatia ‘Odvocet. Ett dE TO Tpeltov mapa tadta TO LEMov- 
TX TMoletv TL TOV avyKEoTWY SV &yvolav dvayvwploat molv 
Tomjoat. xat mapd tadta odx eotw dws. HY yao modEaut 
aveyen WH py ual eiddtag H py elddtas. todtwv dé TO LEV 
ywaoxovta peMfoa xal py modEat yelpictov. t6 te yap 
ulapov exel, Kal ov TpayIxdv' amabes yap. Stomep ovdelcs 
Trotet duotws, el yy dAtydxic, ofov év ‘Avttyévy tov Kpéovta 
6 Aiuwv. to d& mpd&or Sevtepov. BéAtiov dé td eyvoodvta 


25 det] =Butvid. 26 tt A€youev] ---éyo---B — e’twptev ®Y, Paris. 


2038 : --Tw--- B: eimouev A 26-27 capéotepov ... yiverOat] 
vy yap ob--ytyveoGo B 27 womep] --mep B 28 émotovv] *701-- 
vB 28-29 xal Evointdys emoinoev] x---2pimt8--2-oinoev B 29 


amoxtetvovoany] interficere Lat. tod¢ matdas] non vert. Lat. 29-30 
gotw dé moaEat rev] Eote é wy MERE wev yry-vwoxovtag X vel scriptor 
quidamGraecus 3 30totepov]=Butvid. 31 1Alav]---:--B 32 
odv €Ew Tod] ovy Z&---- B 32-33 év ... dotvdS&pavtoc] non vert. Lat. 
320]-B 33, dAxpewv 0 ci. Victorius (sed dAxpatwv scr.) : dAxpatwvos 
A, B ut vid. (&Axpu---vog): [2] 6 THAEyovog A, B ut vid. (6 TAEy----) : 
quia dicentis Lat., ex 6t1 Aeyovtog (ci. Minio) = ® : étt vel 6te A€yovtos 
ut intell. Syr. 34 Toavyatia] Tramatia Lat. ett] est Lat. TO 
toltov BL : tpttov II tadta] t---a B to’ x, ci. Theod. Rentius, 
Bonitz : tov AB: [®] 35 Tolety TL TOV dvyxeotwv Or TIX : tt roteiv ov 
cvyxeotov dv Bs (pr. dv inductum, acc. supra y eras., ov s. L, alt. 50 ex 
corr.) 36 Toijoat xo moapc] Totyj-----\--p& Bs &tAAwe] = B ut vid. 
yap meadEaut] -+--p&Eot B 37 xai] --- B 38 weMjout] = B ut vid. 
76 te] tunc Lat. 1454a1 oxotws] dpoi-- B 2-3 BéeAtiov ... medEaut 
IIZ, sed BeAttov dé t6(v) &yvoodvta [pev] mpdEut ut intell. Ar. : om. B 
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wev mpaeat, modEavta S& dvayvwpicon td Te yap plapdv 
ov Tpdceotiv xal n dvayvwplolg ExTAnKTIXdV. KOdTITTOV dé 
TO TEAevtaiov, Agyw SE olov ev TH Kpecpdvt~y Hy Mepdry 
weet TOV vidv dmoxtetvetv, amoxtetvel SE ov, AM’ av- 
eyvwplce, “al ev TH Toryeveia n adEAQH Tov aAdEAG—dv, xall 
év TH “EMy © vlog Thy pytépa exdidovar LEMwv dveyvo- 
ploev. Sid yao todto, Smep mA elontat, od mepl moMa 
yevn at tpaywdtat sictv. Cytodvtes yap ovx amd texvIg 
CAV ad thyng edpov Td Tolodtov mapaoxevdlew ev Tots 
udboig avayxdCovtat odv él tavtag tag olxlag dnavtav 
Boag tk Torwdta oupBéByxe maOy. rept pév odv Tho TAaV 
TPAYLATWY avotdcews xal moloug tiwag elvan Set tods pw- 
Youg elpytat txavddc. 

Tlepi S& ta On téttapd eotw av Set otoyalecOa, ev 
wev “at mo@tov, Srwo ypyotk H. eer SE Ooo péev edv 
domep eAexOy mor} gavepdov 6 Adyos H H mMpaEIs mTMpO- 
atpecty twa (H tig dv) H, xonotov Sé édv ypyotyy. Eotw 8é 
év excotw yével’ xal yao yun eotw ypynoty xal SdodAoc, 


3 dé] non vert. Lat. Ar. tote A: téte ® (= tunc Lat.), = vel ut intell. 
Syr.:----B 4 xaln dvayvaptots exnAnxtixdv] = X, cf. Gutas ad loc. 
5 Aéyw dé olov] Aéy--!-20ovB_ = Kpecgpdvty] x---ep6vm BO peMEL ... 
dmoxteivet A, B ut vid. : debebat ... interfecit Lat. : [2] dé ot]----B 
6-7 aveyvweice A‘ (una litt. eras. post ce), BX : Eyvwoice B vias | 
Tovyeveia 4] --igt------- B 7-8 ual? ... €xdtddvat] x-------- Ay - 00S 
w-n-=-- p---d160---B =. g 6mep MALT, XY ut vid. :6----dAaB 10 yévy 
at toorywdtot] = B ut vid. 11 do] a-- B 13 TaOy] ---- B 14 
ovotacews TIX : otacews B Totous] ----u¢ B 16 cotw A: eiolv 
B: [®] : [2] 17 xai II : om. B, et fort. & TPATOV STW xenoTa] 
TE@TO-d-wWs yon--- B 18 mom] = A‘ (fH in ras.) Trpaétc] Tpa--- 
B 18-19 Tpoatpeow II : mpd allpeow BL 19 Twa (H TI¢ av) H ci. 
Vahlen : twa 7} AB (sed twa, 7 ut interpr. Ar.) : ta Paris. 2038 : twa 
[}] ci. Bywater et alii ex Paris. 2038 : que sit Lat. 20 xal?] --- B 
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xaito. ye lows todtwv TO Lev xEtpov, TO SE SAWS gad- 
ov got. Sedtepov SE TO cpLoTtovtTa: EotIW yao dvdpetov 
wev TO HOoc, GA ody dppdttov yuvatxt obtw> dvdpciav 7 
Sewyv elvat. teitov 8& tO Spolov. tobto yap Etepov tod 
xpyotov td Ooo xai dppdttov noon wo mpoelpytau. 
téetaptov dé TO duardv. xdv yap evapards tic H 6 Thy 
ulunow Tapéywv xal totodtov WOog dmotef, Spws dpa- 
ABS avaparov Set elvar. ott Sé mapdderypa movyplag pév 
HOovg ph dvayxatag ofov 6 MevéAaog 6 év tH ‘Opéoty, tod 
dé dmpetods ual pn apudottovtog 6 TE Oprjvog ‘Odvacews 
év TH LxdAAy ual H THC MeAavinays pHots, Tod SE dvwpdcAov 
yn ev AdAidt "Iptyeveta: oddev yap goimev H lmeTEvoVTA TH 
botépa. yon Se xal ev Tots HOeow duolws wWomep Kal Ev TH TOV 
TpayLuatwy ovotdcet del Cytetv TO dvayxatov H Td Elxdc, 
@OTE TOV ToOloOTOV TA Toladta AEyelw } TModTTELV H dvayxatov 
H eixog xal toOto weta TodTO yiverOar H davayxaiov H Elxdc. 
gavepdov odv Sti xat tag Adcetg TAV pOOwY 2E adbtod Set Tod 
uvdov ouuBaivetv, xal py Woneo ev TH Mydeia and py- 
xovyg ual ev tH TAiddt ta mept tov dvarAouv. aa pn- 


nN 


Xavi, xenoteov exit tk Ew tod Spduatoc, } Sca mpd tod 


2276 BE: ta A: [OB] 23 ottws¢ ci. Vahlen : ottd B: » tat A : aut 
Lat.: o0d€T@ ut intell. Ar. 2470]--B 25 wo mpogtpntat B (mp0 ex 
mep ut vid., acc. fec. ex spir. len.), 2: Wome elpytarE 26 tetaptov] 
téeT----vB_ — dracAdv] Ou--‘v B27 mtunot mapéxywv] pi--owwnapey--B 


brotedy BX : drotTieig II Spws EB: ouotws Z 28 dvaparoy det 
elvat] evapa—e—B  6el] autem Lat.(=8é) 29 78ous] ---v¢ B 


avayxaias ci. Vorlaender, Thurot : evayxatov O : dvayxaiou Marc. 215, 
Bywater  eveAnoge: nev €Aeog ut intell. Syr. o ev I: €v B, X ut vid. 
nisi om. 31 pats] series Lat. 32 txetevovoa] ministrans Lat. (= 
olxetevovon? ci. Minio) 33 Ouolws Kassel (ex B) : ouotws 6tt B : om. 
Tx 34 del TIX: om. B 35 WoTE ... avayxaiov E : om. Syr. vel Ar. 
} ovarynatov AB : sit (= 7) necessarium Lat. 36 xal... cixdg IZ: om. 
B (ex homoioteleuton eixd¢ ... eixdc) 1454b1 p00ov E : HOoug &, et 
ci. Ueberweg 2 avamAovv X, Paris. 2038 : amAobv E : amdémAovv rec. 
3 emt ta B (= €-: td) &, Paris. 2038 : Emetta I 
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yéyovev & ody oldv te dvOpwrov cidéva, bc botepov, & 
Settat mMmpowyopevoewo xual ayyeAlacgy dmavta yao dmo- 
SiSouev tots Oeots dpav. ddoyov Sé pydév elvour ev tolg mpcy- 
waco, et S& uy, eEw tig tpaywdlas, olov td ev TA 
Oisimod: tH Lopoxdrouc. Emel SE piwyaic eotwv y Teayw- 
Sta BeAtiovwv  Huets, Set pretobat todo a&yadods eixovo- 
yeapous xal yup exeivor amodidovtes tHv isiav Loppryv duotous 
Tolobvtes KaAAALoUS yedqovow: ottw xal TOV ToINTHV LIWOd- 
uevov xal dpytdoug xal Pabbuovg xat tadAAa td towdta 
ExovTag emt THY NOM@V TolovToVS dvtag Emtelxeig Toletv 
[mapddetypa oxAnpdtytos] olov tov “AyiWréa “Ayddwv xal 
“Ounpos. tadta dy Statypelv, “al mpdog Tovtolg ta mapa 
tag €& dvdyuns dxorovbotoug alcOyceig tH momtixh: 
xal yao mat’ adtag eotly auaptdvetv moMdxic: elpytat 
dé mepl adtmv ev tots exdedopevoig Adyots txavdc. 
"Avayvwptoig¢ d€ Tl péev eotw, elpytat mpdotepov' eldy 
dé dvayvwpicews, mewm™m péev HY dteyvotatn xal H mMAsioty 
Xeavtat Sv amopiav, Hn Stk TMV oNMEtwv. ToUTwWY dé TH [EV 
abuguta, olov «Adyyyv fv gopodot Tnyyeveigo H dotéoas 
oloug ev TH Oveoty Kapxivoc, ta de Emixntyta, xal todtwv 


4&ovx Il: 7 Scan otx BE oldv te BOY: oldvtat A 5 dmavta A : 
méavtaB:[®]:[Z] 6 pndéev elvou II, Be (ex po) eiSévat) : pydev (Set) etvert 
(ci. Gudeman) vel py Sefv etvor Z 7 70 A‘ (ex Tw), DU: tov B 9 
nets B: nuds I: H wo X 10 (dtev II, & ut vid. : oixetav B 11 
ottw xal] obt---1B = 11-12 ptrovpevov] ut (in fin. pag.) wevovB 12 
toiwdta TX: towdta H§y Bo 14 mapdaderypa cxAnpotytos © : post xat 
transp. Lobel: secl. Ritter dye TL: dyiMea ev B: [LZ] = “Ayabwv 
®, Paris. 2038, et unus cod. Victorii : dyaav A: &yadov BX xa] 
de Ar. cf. Gutas ad loc. 15 dy Statypety II: d€ dei typetv BL : dy Set 
dtatypetv Paris. 2038 xal mpdg tovtotc] om. Lat. 15-16 Ta Tapa 
TAS rec. : TUG MAPa Tas IL: tag MavtTag BU 17 nav adtag ID: xate 
tadta B: [2d] 18 éxdedopevoic] traditis Lat. (= mapadedouevoic? ci. 
Minio) 20  TAcloty BO, ¥ ut vid., sed } mAciotor ut intell. Ar. : 4 
tTAsiot A 217, Paris. 2038: AB:om. Ar.utvid. 22 Adyynv] 
lancea Lat. 
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TA pev €v TH owpati, olov obdAat, ta SE extdc, olov TA mEPI- 
Sépara xat olov év tH Tupot did tho oxdons. eotw 8é xal 
tovtoig xprjoOn W BéeAtiov H xElpov, olov "Odvaceds 81a 
THS OvARS dAws adveyvwpicdn bmd tH Tepopod Kal Awe 
bmd THV avBoTmv’ eict yuo al Lev mMlotews Evexan aTEYVO- 
Tepat, xal at towmdtat mdoat, at dé ex mMepimetelac, wo- 
mTep y ev totc Nintpotc, BeAtioug. Sevtepar dé al menoty- 
wévat bd tod momrtod, S16 d&teyvor. ofov "Opéotys év TH 
Toryevela dveyvwpicev ott "Opéotys exeivy pev yap Sid tic 
EMLOTOANS, Exetvog SE adtog A€yer & BovAeTar 6 MoIMmTIHS aM’ 
oby 6 pdOo¢g: 516 tt eyybs tic Elpnuévns cmaptiag Eottv, e&fjv 
yap av evia wal eveyxetv. nat ev TH LopoxdAdoug Typet n 
THS “Epxidos gwvy. Toit Se yn Sik pwns, TH aticdEclar 
tt iddvta, womep y Ev Kumptotg toig Atxatoyévous, iswv yap 
THY yeagny exAavaev, xat y ev ‘AAxivou dmoddyw, dxodwv 
yap tod uilapictod ual uvyodels edcxpvoev, Sev dveyvw- 
piayoav. tetdotn Sé H &x avmMoyiopod, olov év Xongdporc, 
STL Spotdg tig EANAVIEv, Spotog dE odGeic AM’ H ’Opeotys, 
odtog doa eAnAvOev. xal 7 Todvisov tod cogictod mepl tic 


240lo’ BOY:o0m.A 24-25 mepidepataB: repidéppeaA:[Z] 25 
olov Paris. 2038 (ov add. s. 1.) : of A: ofa B: que Lat. : [Z] 27 dws 
(bis)] alius (bis) Lat. dveyvwetoOy IL: éyvwpic8y B, fort.X = 29 xa 
atx: xatB 30H AL:0tB:quiLat. BeAttouc] Be--t-vgB 31 
tod] -o0 Bs opéotygI1:0m. BEX = 35 Sto tt yy ci. Bywater : d16T1 
éyyts B: 8v oti eyyv¢ A: quia prope Lat. : 810 éyyv¢ (sed tt incertum) ©: 
810 eyyd¢ tt ci. Vahlen 36 dv IL: om. B, = ut vid. 36-37 Y THS 
xepxtdos pwvy] spate texentium vox Lat. 37 THSAL:THB  Toeim 
dé 7 XU: Telty H Paris. 2038 : Ato TH AB : aut Lat. : y teity ci. Spengel 
aicdec8at Paris. 2038 : alcdec8at AB: EcecOa D : &ySeo8aut ci. Gomperz : 
[Z] 1455a1 T1iddvta AL: aliquid scientem Lat.:jciddvtaB = WaT 
TZ:om.B AX: B:quiLat.  totcgd, rec. : tg AB: ipsius Lat. 
27 0X: om. B aToAdyw B: dno AOywv AZ : apologon Lat. 4 
xoNPopots BY, ci. Victorius: yAonpopoig II 5 dpéotyg B: 6 dpéotys A: 
[®] : [2] 6 odtoc IZ: o8 tw B ToAvidov ci. Tyrwhitt : toAvetdous 
&, fort. X : moAvetdou rec. 
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Toryevetag: elxdog yao epyn tov ‘Opeotyy avMoyicacbat sti 
HT aderAgy EtvOH ual adtTA ovuBatver OvecOar. wai ev TH 
Ocodextov Tvdet, ott EAQWV WS ELEowY TOV vidV adTOS amdA- 
Avtat. “al ny ev totic Dweidatc: iSodcat yao tov tomov ouv- 
Ehoyigavto THV ElMapUEVnY OTL EV TOUTW EluaeTO amodaveElV 
abtais, xal yap eketebyoav evtadOa. eotiv dé tig xai ovv- 
Get) &x Taparoyiopod tod Gectpov, olov év TH 'Odvacet TA 
evdayyéAm TO péev yao tO tdkov éevtetverv, dArov dé 
undéva, TMEeTomMevov vd Tod mnomtod xal dnd0Earc, 
wat ef ye td Tdbov Eqn yvwoecOar § ody Ewpdxer 
TO 8€ wo Sl Eexeivon dvayvwelodvtog Sid tTovToV mTolnoat 
Taparoyiones. macd@v dé Bertioty dvayvwptorg yn e& adtayv 
TOV Tpaydtwv, TH exmAntews ytyvouévyng Or elxdtwv, 
olov év tH LopoxAgovg Oidinod: xai tH ‘Iptyeveig: eixdcs 
yoo BovAecOat emiGetvat yedupata. at yao Toladtat povat 
aver TOV TETOIMMEVWY oYElwWY Kal mepldepaiwv. Sevtepat de 
al €x ovMoytopod. 

Ast 8& tod pvdovg ovviotdvat xai tH AéEEL ovvar- 
epyacecOat ott poAtota med duudtwv TIWEuEvov: ottw yd 
av evapyeotata [6] opd@v Wamep Tap’ adtots ytyvouevocg Tots 


7€gy BX:om. I] 8H] silat.  ocupfeatvet] accidere Lat. 9-10 
Tude? ... €v] om. Ar. amoMutat] periit Lat. 9 tov B: om. A: [®] 
10 giveldatg ci. Reiz : gwvidats AB : finides Lat. : [Z] 13 Oedtpov QO: 
Satépov ci. Hermann otov] ofo- B 14-14? 16 TéEOV ... TO TOEOV 
BY: to tdE&ovM = 1470']=Butvid. 14° etye B: fort. Hye vel Hde 
xX -yvacecat AX : cognoscere Lat.: évtetvew B16 TapaAoytopes 
BL : Tapadoyiopov II Taciv A: Tévtwv BE : [®] d¢ ITS : om. 
B avtayv non vert. Ar. 17 extrAnEews ®, Paris. 2038 : mAnEEWS 
AB : mpdEews & cixdtwv BO : cixévtwv A, fort. © (elx(&C)ovtog vel 
elxov(iGov)tog ut intell. Ar.) 18 €v BX: 6 év A: quod in Lat. : 10 ev ci. 
Bywater  oldtmodt II: oidinw B:[Z] 19 €mOetvat] imponiLat. 20 
oyuetwv E: om. Ar.: (Kat) onuetwv ci. Spengel, qui secl. xai mepisepatwv : 
fort. delendum esse putat Kassel Tepldepaiwy BY : dépewv A, fort. 
x 22 de] enim Lat. 24 & II: om. B: [X] evapyeotata B : 
évepycotatall:om. Ar.  dopav Q, Paris. 2038: d0p@v ABZ ~— Trap” 
TIX: yao B 
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TMPATTOMEVOIG Evploxol TO TMpETOV Kal Hulota dv AavOdvot 
[to] tx dmevavtin. onuetov dé TodTOV 6 EmeTILaTO Kapxivy. 
6 yap "Augpicpaog e& iepod dvjet, 6 wh dpdvta tov beat 
eAdvOavev, emt S& tH oxnvas ekerecev Svoyepavdvtwy 
todto tav OeaTdv. doa dé Svuvatov xai Toig oynuaow 
cuvamepyadouevov' mibavatatot yap and tho adtiic pdoews 
ot ev tots mabeciv cicw, xal yepaiver O yetnaCopevos 
xal yoreraiver 6 dpyiCopevog aAnOtvatata. 816 evqvods y 
TOIMTIXY EOTW LAMOV H Mavixod: ToUTwV yap ol NEV EUTAMOTOL Ol SE 
EXOTATINMOL Elolv. Tovs TE Adyoug Kal ToS METOINUEVOUS 
del xal adtov morodvta extibecbar xabdrov, 0’ ottwo emeto- 
odtoby xal mapatetvetv. Acyw dé ottwo dv Yewpstobar TO xaxd- 
ddov, olov tig ‘Iptyevetag: tubelong twdg xdpyg xal d&pavi- 
aQetons adyAws tois Adoacw, itSpvvOetons Se Eig dMAnv 
xapav, &v H vdyog Hv tods E€voug Ovew tH be, tatty zoye 
THY lepwovwnv' ypovw Se Yotepov TH addeAGm ovveBy EAReEiv 
THS tepetas, TO dE Sti cveirev 6 Oedo Sik tive aitiav [ZEw tod 
xabdrov] edOetv exe? xal eg 6 tr de Ew tod pvov EAOwv 
dé ual Anois Evecbat peMwv dveyvwoicev, cl8’ wo Evpt- 
mtdyng el0’ wo TloAviSog emotncev, xatd tO sixdg cimwv Stl 


25-26 AavOdvot rec. : AanvOdvorto B, fort. U: AavOdvor td A : latebunt Lat. 
26 EMETIUATO d, rec. : ETITIUa TH AB: increpat Lat. 27 avyjet BL: dv 
ety A: utique erat (erit ci. Lobel) Lat. — dp@vtaQ: 6pavr’ dv ci. Vahlen 
tov Yeatyv  : secl. Butcher, Kassel et alii 31 ot] quales Lat. (= olor 
®? ci. Minio) 33 MdAAov HX, ci. Gudeman ex Ar. : quam Lat. : 7, 
AB =. 34 éxotatixot B, Paccius in versione : éetaotimot I1:[Z] tov 
te BL: tovtoug tel]  memompevouc &: memompevous pvGouc ut interpr. 
Syr. 1455b1-3 xaddAov ... xa8dAov] universaliter (i.e. xa8dA0v) Lat. 


1-2 émeicodiodv BY : émeicodiov A 2 Tapateivev B: mepitetvew A: 
[2] 3 tTvdetoys] immolanda Lat. _—4 i8puvetons A: idpudetoys B : 
demorante Lat. : [X] 5 tous Eévouc] extraneis Lat. 7 tO O&] istud 


Lat. (i.e. = t4d¢ ci. Minio) 7-8 did... Ka8SAOv O : secl. Christ : Zw 
tod xa8dAov secl. Duentzer 7 twa] quam Lat. 9 aveyvwpicev E: 
aveyvwplcev THY ddeAgyv Ar.:[Z] 10 MoAUISog edd. : moAvEISog E: [X] 
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ovx koa povov tTHv adeAgnvy aMd nat adtov edet TOAVAL, 
xal évteddev  owtypla. peta tadta de yoy dno8evta tH 
dvopata Eemetcodtodvy omw¢g de eotat olxeta ta Emetoddia, 
olov év ta ‘Opéoty H pavin Sv ho eAnpdn xal H ow- 
typla Sta ths xabdpcews. ev péev obv tolg Spduact ta 
emelTodla ovvtoua, y 8 Emomolla TovToIg ENxUvETAL THS yao 
‘Odvcaeing od} paxpdg 6 Adyog EoTivy amModnLodvTds TIVOS 
ét™ ToMa xal mapapvdattonevov vd Tod Tlocedavog xal 
uovov Ovtoc, ett dé THv olxor ottwS EYOVTWY WOTE TA YXEN- 
UATA VITO LvyoTHPWV dvarioxecat xal Tov viov EemtBov- 
AeverOat, adtog de deicveltar yetacbetc, xal dvayvwpioas 
(eis) Ttwag emiGeuevog adtog Ev eowlyn Tovs 8 eyxOpod¢ Si- 
épbetpe. TO prev odv iSlov Ttodto, th & da éemetoddia. 

"Eott O& maong tpaywdtag TO pev Seog TO SE Adotc, TH 
wev eEwOev nai Evia tv Eowbev moMduis yn Seats, td dé 
Aoitdv y Adows A€yw SE Séow péev elvar Thy am dpyAc 
ueypt tobtov tod pépoug 6 Ecyatdév éotw e& od petaBatver 
elg evtuxiav H sig atvyxtav, Avow Se THY amd THs apeYTS TH¢ 
uetaBacews LEexpl TEAoUG’ Wome Ev TH Avyxel TH Oeodextov 
déolg MEV Th TE TMpoTETPAyLEVa Kal H TOD TMaLdion Arjtpic xatl 
TAAW Y AdDTAV aitlacic, Adats & y aNd THs aitidcews Tod Favaetou 


11 povov IT: wovyv B: om. Ar. 14 €v T AB: in Lat. (t@ [®]) : TH 
ci. Victorius, © ut vid. 15 dpduact BU : &dppacw I 17 ov &, ci. 
Vulcanius : om. & éottv IT: om. B: [2] 19 éttd, rec.: émei A: 
in Lat. (= émt ® ci. Minio) : toMa& (ex |. 18) B 20 OmO RYyoOTHPWV 
YX, Paris. 2038: bnouvyotypwv AB-~—_21 6€ IID: te (sic) B: om. Paris. 
2038 21-22 dvayvweloas (eis) tds ci. Taran : dvaryvwpioas tides ITZ : 
cvayvwpicbel¢ B= 22 EmBErEvog adTOS UEV B: adTOg pev EmiPEuEvos L : 
avTdos EMIGELEvog adTds Lev IT 25 xal] non vert. Lat. 25-26 
déotg ... AEyw SE om. ¥ vel Ar. ex homoioteleuton 27 Tobtov] non 
vert. Lat. yetaBatver dU, Paris. 2038 : petaBatveryv AB 28 7 Els 
atoxyiayv BE:om.II post Avow dé Lat. add. esse —- 29 Avyxet Paris. 
2038 : Auxet TIX : yAuxet B 30 mev] non vert. Lat. 31 adTaYV 
aitincis, AvaigS HU: adtavdnE  aitidoewo I: aitnoews B: [Z] 
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wEexpt Tod TEAoUS. Tepaywdlag de eldyn eiol tecocapa [tooadta 
yop wat te péon eréyOy], Hy wéev memAcypévy, Ho TO SAov 
éotiv mepiméteta xat dvayvwotots, y Sé mabytuey, ofov of te 
Alovtes xal of “TEloves, 7 Sé Horn, ofov al POiwtides xai 6 
TIyAetc: 10 Sé tétaptov h ay, ofov at te Dopxtdes xat 6 Mpo- 
unbeds wat boa ev ddov. uddtota pév obv amavta Set mel- 
pdcbat eyew, ei SE Uy, Ta peylota “al mAetota, dAAwS TE 
xal wo vdv cvxopavtodat tobs momtac yeyovétwy yap xad’ 
ExacTov Epos ayab@v momTav, Exkotov Tod idiov kyalod 
dEtodot tov eva dmepBdAretv. Stxatov de xal tpaywdlov 
ayy “ai tv adm A€yew ovddevl wo TH pvOW> TobTO 
dé, av y adbty mAom) xal Ado. MoMol Sé mAgEavtes Ed 
Avovat xaxdc Set Sé hupdtepa cptixpoteiocbal. yen de o- 
mTep eloytat moAMAdxig menviclat “at py Toletv emomouxdy 
avoTHUA ToeaywdSlav—EenomoUxdv Se A€yYW TO ToADULP0v— 
olov et tig tov Tho "TAtddog SAov morol udbov. éxet pév yap 
Sta TO pijxog AauBevet Tk pep TO Mpémov peyeloc, ev 
dé Toig Spdpact moAL mapa THY OmdAn piv amoPaiver. oy- 
usiov dé, doot mépow “TAiov dSAnv enoinoav xal py Kate 
wepog womeo Evpimtdys, (n) NioByv xat pn Womnep AicyvdAog, 
} exrintovow H xaxd> dywviovta, émel xal "“AydOwv e&- 


32-33 Tooadta ... eAey8y O : secl. Susemihl, ed. pr. 34-1456a1 
olov ... ofov] ofov Evel Ar. 27 &mAH ci. Susemihl : OHZ B: dg A: 
spat. vac. in Lat.: non vert. Ar. : dig ci. Bywater 0B:om. A: [®]: 
[x] 4 dAAwe Te ®, Paris. 2038 : dAAws ye B, fort. 2: dW oye (Le. dg 
ye) A 6 Excotov Paris. 2038 : Exactov 0 idstov AX: oixetou B: in 
proprio Lat.:[®] 8 oddevi we ci. Zeller : oddév tows AB : nichil minus 
Lat. (= oddév Hocov?) : ovSév E (tows non vert. Ar.) todto IZ: todtwv 
B10 dupotepa dotixpotetabat ci. Immisch : dupotepa dvtixpoteia bat 
B : dupotepa dvtixpatetodar  : kupw del xpotetodat A : ambo semper 
coadiuvare Lat. (coadunare ci. Lobel) : duqw del xpateiobat ci. Vahlen 
12 d€ Aeyw BO, X ut vid. : dé AEyw SE A 13, moti] facit Lat. 15- 
16 onpeiov dé TX:0m.B — 16 daot Epa IAlov dAnv AX : boot mépow 
iAtovmtoAw B : quicumque quidem Sinilii totam (= dcoinep cvvidiou dAnv 
®) 17 ci. Vahlen:om.Q 18 ’Ayddwv AB®: dyabdv AX 
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Emecev EV TOUTW Movw. ev Oe Taig mepimeteinig “al ev Tots 
amrots mpcypact otoxdZovtat av BovdAovtar Savpuactas: 
Toayixov yap todto xal pirdvopwrov. eotw dé tTodto, otav 
6 copes pév peta movyptag (8) eEanatyoy, womep Liov- 
gos, Kal 6 a&vdpetog pev adixog Se NtmMOH. Eotw dE TodTO xal 
elxog mwomeo ‘Aydlwy Aé€yel, elxdg yap yiver8ar moMa 
xal Tapa TO eixdg. nal tov yopdov dé eva Sel dmoAap- 
Bavew tdv bmoxpitayv, xai udotov elvat tod dAov xal cvuvayw- 
viecOat pn wonep Evoinidy aA womep LogoxAst. tots 
dé Aoimoig tk dddueva ovdev LAMov tod pov H dS 
toaywdtag gotivy S16 euBdrtua ddovow mpwtov k&kpEavtos 
"Ayadwvog tod totovtov. xaitot ti Stapeper  eLPoAtra 
dew H el Phow |€& drov elc Aro appydttor H emetcddiov 
dAov; 

Tlepi pév odv tdv dMwv ciddv elontat, Aoimdv SE Tel 
AéEews “at Stavotag elmetv. ta péev obv mepl THY Sievorav ev 
Tog MEpl PYTOPIKHS xElclw TodTo yao tStov La&AMov Exetvys 
THS meOddov. dott SE uatk THY Stdvoimv tadta, dca od 
Tod Adyou Set mapacxevacbyjvat. wépy dé todtwy TO TE amO- 
Serxvivat wal to Adew nat Td doy TapacxevdZev (olov 


19 TOUTW LOvw Ev] om. LZ vel Ar.exhomoioteleuton  tatg AX: toig B: 
[®] 22d6c0@0¢ AX: sapiens Lat.: cages B= 8 rec.: om. E et fort. X 
gwomep IX: Woneo yao B 23 dvdpetoc] Andreius Lat. at? BX: om. 
II 25 xopov IX : ypdvov B 25-26 droAauBavew BO : droAaPetv 
A:nonvert. Ar 26 Tv bmoxpItOv] ypocritas Lat. (ypocritarum ci. 
Lobel) 28 Aoinoic H : MoMoig X et ci. Gomperz Th ROduEva D 
(sed tav ddouevenv ut intell. Ar.), ci. Madius : ta didopeva E ovdev 
x et ci. Vahlen : od ci. Madius : om. © 28-29 dys Teaxywdias II, 
x ut vid. : dws tpaywoia B 29 d&dovoww] ducunt Lat. TEWTOU] 
ante Lat. 30 Tod to.ovtov A, B sed ante ’AycOwvoc et X ut vid. : huius 
Lat. O, aut huius Lat.T:del.Gudeman 31 et II (sed A hab. elpnow 
pro el prow) : cig B: [2] oro] seriem Lat. apottot] = AB: 
coaptet Lat. : [Z, dpyottot vel douottet] 31-32 i Emtetaddtov dAov] om. 
Ar., secl. Gudeman 33 eld@v BU: nd’ A: iam Lat. 34 Kal D, Ci. 
Hermann: 37 tovtwv IIx: tovtou B 
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Eheov H poBov H opynv ual dow towdta) wal ett peyebos 
xal pixpdtyta. SyAov de dtr nal ev tolg mpdkypacw amo 
TOV avtTav ideHv Set ypryolar dtav H Ercewa HY Sewa H 
weyora  sixota den mapaoxevdlew mAnv tododtov Sta- 
Peel, OTL Ta pev Set qatverar dvev Sidacxartac, tk de 
év T Adyw vmd tod AEyovtos napacxevaterdar nal mapd 
TOV Adyov ylyveoOat. ti yuo dv etn tod A€yovtog Epyov, si 
gatvorto H Séor xal py Sid tov Adyov; tv SE mEpl Thy Aé- 
Ew Ev pév éotw eldog Oewplag th oynuata tig AgEews, 
& eotw eldevat tHS dmoxpitixHs xal tod THY ToladTHY Eyov- 
TOS doxitextovucyy, olov ti évtoAy wat tl edyy xuai Ot 
yyynots “al amern xal eowtyaig ual admoxptoig ual et TU 
do Tolodtov. mapd yuo Thy TovTwY yvaoww H ctyvolav oddev 
elg THY Tomtixyy enitinnux pepetat 6 tr wai &ELov onov- 
dys. Th yoo dv tig ULmoAdBor huapticlat & Tlowtoydpac 
ETITIUG, OTL EVyETal olduevog EmItaTTEL cimwY «UAVIV cel- 
Se Ded»; TO yao xeAedoul, gyotv, molety tr Y py entraéls 
gotwv. dtd mapsicdw wo dng wal od THS Mots dv 
Jewenuc. 

Ths dé AeEews amcdong tas eotl th pépy, otoryelov 
auMaby advdecuog d&pOpov dvona pHuUa mMtwdl¢ Adyos. 
otoiyetov pév odv éottv gw ddialpetoc, od maca 8é 
oA 286 Ao méguxe ovvdety ytyvecOat gwvy xai yap TaVv 


an] 


1456b1 xa! FE: Hd 2 ulxpdoTyTa DY, Paris. 2038 : umpdtytag AB 
3 edv LX: cide@v AB: speciebus Lat. 48: utintell Ar. déy 
Paris. 2038 : det B®, Yutvid.:8 7A mapaoxevdCetv] exhibere Lat. 
(= mapacyetv? ci. Minio) 5 ott] = Be (t ex corr.) 7 ci] om. Lat. 
8 paivotto B et ci. Bigg: pavotto A: [®]:[Z] 4 Séor ci. Vahlen : ydéa 
ABZ: idea Lat. : y tdéa ci. Madius : 7dy ci. Castelvetro 14 Tt xail] sit 
Lat. 16-17 dede] vide Lat. (= id€? ci. Minio) 18 éotww] éoti fec. 
B*: 8 éott B TrapetoOw] = fec. B? (et¢ ex corr.) 20-1459a16 THC 
dé AcEews ... TH elonpeva. Cf. n. ad loc. 21 d&p8pov ante dvoya x, et 
ci. Spengel: post pHuxE 22 é0tw]om.Lat. 23 ovvOetn X, rec. : 
ovveTy 
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Oypiwy icity ddiatpetot qwvai, av oddeniav AEyw oTol- 
xElov. tadtys Se MEpN TO TE Qwvijev Kal TO YUlpwvov xal 
dpwvov. eotw de tadta Pwvhev Ev TO dvev MpoaBoArjs eyxov 
Qwvnv dxovotyy, yeipwvov dé TO Meta mMpocBoAns eyov 
gwviv dxovotyy, olov TO X xal td P, &pwvov SE TO peta 
TpoaBoArjs ual’ avtd pev ovddeulav eyov qwvyv, peta de 
Tov exydvtwv Twa Mwy yvdpevov dxovotdv, ofov 6 T xal 
tO A. tadta dé Stapepet oyjpmactv te tod otduatog xa 
TOmOlg Kat SaovTHTL Kal WiAdTHTL Kat pyxer ual Boayd- 
mt ett dé d&btmTL xual BapdtyTt xal TH peow: TeEpl Ov 
Kal exactov ev Toig petplxols mooonxet Sewpelv. cvMAaby 
dé gottv guy doynuog auvdet) €E& dqwvov xai pwvynv EXov- 
tos xal yap tO TP dvev tod A ovMaby xal peta tod 
A, otov t6 TPA. dd xat tobtwv Dewphoat tag Siapopdcs 
THS METPIUHS EoTV. aWWdecuog SE EoTIV Mwy konKos H ov- 
TE KWAVEL CUTE Tolel Qwvyv pBlav oNLavTIMnVY Ex TAELOVWY 
Quvov Tepuxvia cvvtiderGar [xai emt Tav dxpwv xal emt Tod 
weoov], HV uy aouotter ev adpyH Adyou TiBEévar xad’ adTHy, 


nN n 


otov pév Ftor Sé. HY pwv) donuos H ex mAcidvwv pev ow- 


24 Oypiwv IIx : Sewpidv B 25 TavTHS TIX : tadtaIs B 26 dpwvov 
TIX : &pwva B tadta B: om. Td to LX, ci. Reiz: om. AB: [®] 
TpoaBoAr¢ (hic et 1. 29) ITZ : meoBoArs B: post mpocBoAyj¢ add. Ar. (tav 
XEUvV Yj TOV ddd6vtwv) ut glossema (Gudeman) = 27-28 dxovotyy ... 
cxovotynv TX: dxovetywvB §=928pAL:BBb = 32 pirAdtyti IT: pirdtyar 
B: [Z] uyxet TX : peyebet unxer B 34 év QO: secl. Bernhardy, 
Spengel 3670] ipsius Lat. dvev tod] sine ipso Lat. cvAaby xal 
=:[2] 37710AX:0m.B:[®] xat] nonvertitLat. 38-1457a10 
abvdecuos ... wecou] cf.n.adloc.;de Ar.cf.Gutasadloc. 38-1457a3 
yj... amv] om. AretZutvid. 2 mepuxvia B: mepuxviav IT: om. Ar. 
etLutvid. cvvtidecOorE : ti8ecGau fort. ¥ et ci. Winstanley : om. Ar. 
et Lutvid. 2-3 xai!... uecousecl. Bywater 3-10 pégou... wégou] 
yeoou B=. 3 TIEvan A: poni Lat. (= teOHvat? ci. Minio) : om. Ar. et Z 
utvid. adv ®, ci. Tyrwhitt: abtov A:om. Ar.et Zutvid. 4 4Tot 
edd. : ntot A: vel Lat.: [2]: 6 tol ci. Bywater 7 A:om. Lat.: 7 yao 
ut intell. Ar, fort.£ = edd. : AX: aut Lat. 
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vav plas onpavtixd@y d& molety mepuxev plav onpavtixyny 
gwvyv, (oiov td dui xal td met xal ta a). deOpov 
& eotl pwvy skonpos HW Adyou dkoeynv H TEAos  Stopicpov 
Syrot [7 gw conuog H ote xwAvel odte Tolel wwyy 
UlAV ONMAVTIMVY EX TAELOVWY Qwvav] Tepoxvta TIBETBat xarl 
emt TOV d&xpwv nal eml Tod pecov. dvona dé EoTl Puy 
cvuvOet) onpavtuna) d&vev xpdvov hg pépog ovdév éott xa6’ 
avTO oNMavtTIxov’ ev yap Tolg SimAotc od ypwpeda wo xatl 
adto xab? attd onpaivov, ofov év tH Oeddwpog 1d Swpoc¢ 
ov onpaiver. Hua Se Qwvyn ovvdetTH oNnmavtm pETR xPd- 
vou Hg ovdév pépog oypaiver xa abtd, wonep xai ext TOV 
OVvOUaTWY' TO LEV yao dvOewmog HW AEvKOV OD ONatvEl TO 
mote, TO d€ Padiler H BeBadicev meoconpaiver TO ev Tov 
TAPOVTA YPdvov TO SE TOV TapEAnALOOTA. MTHCI¢ 8 EoTlv 
OVOMATOS YH PNMATOS H MEV KATH TO TOUTOV HW TOvTW OY- 
uatvov xai dou toradta, n dé xatd td Evi H TMOMols, olov 
dvOpwrot } dvOpwros, H SE xata th droxpitixd, olov xa’ 
gpwtmow emitaéw: to yap eBddioev; H Pddile mtwaIg py- 


5 onpavtixay ci. Robortellus : oyuavtimoy A: oynuavtimyy ® : onuavtix@v 
vel oynuavttm Z 8 AL:om.Lat. 6 lov... &Ma ci. Bywater (in 
codd. inv. post dyAoi in 1. 8, cf. n. ad 1456b38-1457a10) augl ci. 
Hartung : @. u. t. ITZ: pyyi ut intell. Syr. mept 2, edd. : 7. €. p. t. I 
ta dAAa A: alia Lat.: to Mc ut intell Ar. = =7 edd.: 4 IT 8-9 
7} Pwvy ... Pwvev interpolata esse ci. Bywater (cf. n. ad 1456b38-1457 
alo) 8 7 &: ) A: non vert. Lat. yj AL: 4 ® 9 TEpuKvia 
A: nepuxviay OU 11 ovvdety onmavtvay TIX : onuavtu onpavtva 
B 11-12 “a8” adtd] = Be (ex xat’ adtd) 13 Veddwpos TO Swpos 
x et ci. Ritter : Geodwpw Td SHpov 17 mote Y : note ci. Spengel 
Badiver BL, Paris. 2038 : Badierv AB =—s- Meogonuatver ®, Paris. 2038 : 
Tpooynuatvet AB : oynuatvet ut interpr. Ar. (mpoc- non vert.) 18 gotlv 
TIZ:om.B 19 xata TO ci. Reiz: TOxatad ABL: [M] 21 d5e€d:H 
B  22énitagwHX: HeritaEvB = EBaStcev Q, interrogative Cooke, 
Tyrwhitt : (&p’) eBddicev ci. Vahlen = BaSIZe rec., et fort. X (BadiZer ut 
intell. Ar.) :eBddievE =. 22-23 ntTMOIG ... Eottv] casus ... sunt Lat. 
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UATOS KATA Tabta Ta Eldy EoTiv. Adyosg SE EoTl Mwy ovVvoETY 
oypavtud As eva pépn ad’? adtd onuatver tt (od yap 
dmag Adyoo éx pyydtwv xai dvoudtwv abyxettat, ofov 6 
to) dvOpwmov dptcpds, GA evdéyetar dvev Pyudtwv iva 
Adyov, wépog pévtor dei TL onatvov EEet) olov ev TH Badi- 
Cet KAgwv 6 KAéwv. els 8€ gots Adyos Stya>, H yao 6 év 
oypatvwv, W 6 ex TAEdvwv ovvdéoum, ofov ym "TAids peév 
cvuvdéonm els, 6 S€ tod dvOpwrov TH Ev oypaiverv. 
‘Ovopatog dé eldn TO Mev amAodv, amArodv dé AEyw 0 
uy & onuatvevtwy ovyxeltal, olov yi, Td Sé SimAodv: tobtoU 
dé TO Lev Ex oyKatvovtog nal donuov, TAnV odK Ev TH 
OvoNaTL ayLatvovtos xal donuov, TO S& Ex oNUaAIvovTwV 
ovyxettat. ely & dv xal tpimAodv nal tetpamAodv dvoua xatl 
momatAobv, olov th moMd TOV pEyaAELWT@V, “Eppoxat- 
xd—avog . . a&mav dé dvouk eotw H xbpiov H yAdtta H 
UETAPOPA Y KOTMOS H TMEMOIMMEVOV Y ETEXTETAMEVOV YH AG- 
nenuevov } e&nMaypevov. Agyw Sé xdplov pev @ ypOvtat 


exaotol, yA@ttav Sé @ Etepor Mote pavepdv ott xal yAMT- 


C 


tav at xvpetov elvat Svvatov td adbtd, pH tolg adtoig dé 


23 6€ ott BY, Lat.O:6¢ A, Lat.T = 24 peony] quidem Lat. (= pev ci. 
Minio) 27 t1®, Paris. 2038 : ti AX: om. B 27-28 Badiler Bx, 
Paris. 2038 : Badifew AB 28 xAgwv 6 KAEwV] cf. n. ad loc. gic 
TIX : é&fj¢ B 29 oynpaivev TX : onpaivov B ovvdecum rec. : 
coniunctionibus Lat. (etiam in l. 30) : cuvdecuwv ABX 30 dvOpwrov 
(sc. Adyos) ABZ : dvOpwrov opiopos (ex 1.26) P tH OY, Paris. 2038: 
TOAB 31 e16n] =Ac(etinras.) 32 onpmawovtwy ZY : cvpPawovtwv 
B 33-33! Kal donov ... xal konuov] et non significante Lat. (= xai 


conov) 33' ovopatt X, ci. Spengel : dvopatog A : dvouato (sic) B 
xal donuov] om. Ar. 34 xal!] non vert. Lat. xal tetpaTtAodv] 
om. Ar. 34-35 Ovopa Kat moMamAodyv II : xat moMamAcdv dvoue B : 


[d] 35 T2 AB: [®] : [2] : del. Hardy MEYAAELWTOV ci. Bywater : 
LEYOALWTOV E : MecoAwtov L : pacowAwtov ci. Dielsex Ar. 1457b1 
- lac. unius verbi explenda ex Ar. 2-3 dg@ypnuevov X, ci. Spengel ex 
1458a1-4 (cf. pap. Theophr. 79): bgynpypevovE —- 3 Ey Marypevov IZ: 
e€eAnAaypevov (sic) B 
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TO yao atyvvov Kumpiotg pev xvplov, nuiv d€ yA@tta. peto- 
gopa dé Eeotw dvouatoc aMotpiou Eemipope HW amd TOO 
yévoug éml eldog 7 and tod elSoug emi td yévocg dd tod El- 
Soug emi eldog  xathk Td &vddoyov. AEyw SE and yévoug pev 
emi eldog otov «wdc S€ por HO Eotyxev»: TO yap dppety eotww 
éotdvat tl. am eldoug S& emi yevog «j 5) pul ’Odvo- 
ceds to8Ad eopyev» td yap puplov moAd got, @ vov dtl 
tod momMod xéypytat. an’ elSoug dé emt eldog olov «yarn@ 
amo puxynv apvoag» xual «teumv tavanxel yarn@» evtadba 
yup TO pev apvont Toelv, TO SE Tauetv apvoat elonnxev 
dupw yao apedrciv tl eotiv. TO SE dvaddoyov Acyw, Stav 
duoiws exn TO SevtTEpov MpdS¢ TO TPMTOV Kal TO TETAPTOV 
Tpog TO TpiTov’ Epet yap avti tod Sevtépov TO TéTAPTOV i} 
avtt tod tetkptov TO Sevtepov. xal eviote mpooTiEacw ave’ 
od A€vyer mpdg 6 Eott. Agyw SE ofov dpoiws exer idAn mMpdc¢ 
Atovugov xal domig mpdg “Aon: Epet toivuv thy gldAnv domida 


6 ctyovov TX: ctyuMovB =—s- yA@ttTa IL: yA@ttav B: yAdtta TO dé Sdpu 
hutv pev xvotov (Kumptots) dé yAMTta X (sed Kumptotg om. Ar.) 6-9 
wetapopa ... yeévous] de Ar. cf. Gutas ad 1457b7 7 ano TIX : xate 
B 8-9 él eldog ... Emi elS0¢] ad speciem Lat. (= émiei8os) 8 dd! 
A:xataB:om.Ar. toA:om.BY — 9 émteldogH A: ent td eldo¢ 
B: én eidoc hu: [@ ] xaTa] non vert. Lat. 10-13 Eld0¢ ... Eldo¢] 
eldoc B 10 6€ pot A : autem mea Lat. (= 8 éun ®? ci. Minio) : [Z] 
10-1170... Tt] nonvert. Ar. —_10 opyeiv Paris. 2038 : douty (-tv in ras.) 
A‘: in portum ferri Lat.:om. Ar. — 11-12 9 8) pupt ’Odvacedc Paris. 
2038 : HOnuvet ddvacedc A, fort. Xu: iam decem milia Odysseus Lat. 12 
éo0Ad AX : premia (= &6Aa? ci. Minio) Lat. td yao A: tO nev yap ®: 
[Z] puptovedd.: piptov A: myrion Lat.:[Z] 14 aevaoag xal Terwv 
ci. Tyrwhitt (dedoas rec., xal rec. al.) : eovonoxe teumv BY : depdoucxe 
TenOv A: exsecuit secans Lat.  tavanxet ci. Margoliouth (tavayxét), 
fort. & : tavaxét B: atypet A: duro Lat. (= atetpét? ci. Kassel) 16 
TO... 6tav] om. Ar. 17 Omotws ITZ : ouotws ott B xal TZ : om. 
B 18-19 épet ... Sevtepov] deturbata in Ar., cf. Gutas ad 1457b18 
18 devtépov IT: devtepov B: [2] — 19 MpoctWeacw NL: mpotéaow B 
20 AEyet] dicere Lat. ouoiws TIX : 6t1 B éxet] inquit (= egy? ci. 
Minio) Lat. 21 &oy A: deny B: [®] : [2] (aris Ar.) 
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Atovdcov xal tv domida giddny "Apews. H 9 yipas mpd¢ 
Biov, xal Eomepa meds HuEpav: Epet Tolvvv Thy EoTEpav yi- 
PAS NMEoaS  WomEp ‘EuTtEsoKArs, Kal TO YHpacs Eomepav Biov 
H Svopacg Biov. evioig 8 odx Eotw dvoua xElevov TAV avd- 
Aoyov, GA oddév Artov dpoiwg AeyOnoetat olov td Tov 
KAPTIOV LEV agplevat omeipetv, TO SE THY PAdya Emi Tod 
YAtov d&vwvupov aA’ opolws Exel Toto Mpd¢g TOV HAtov xat 
TO OTElpElv TPOS TOV KAPTIOV, S10 ElonTa «omEiowy FEoxTloTaVv 
groya». gott S€ TH TPOTW TOUTW THS METAPOPaS ypHaOal 
xal ddAAws, TMpocaxyopevoavta TO dAAdTPLoV amogHaat THY 
oixeiwy tl, olov el thy domida etmor pidAny py "Apews oAV 
dotvov. (..) memompevov 6’ gotlv 6 dAws py xohovpevov bm 
tTwav adtdg tiHetat 6 momrtys, Soxel yap eva elvor torndte, 
olov Ta xépata épvdyac xat tov lepéa dontiipa. emextetapevov 
dé EoTWW H APYENMEVOV TO LEV EV WVHEVTL PAxXPOTEPW 
xexenuévoy Tod oixeiov } cvAahyH euBeBAypevy, tO O€ dv 
aPNENMEVov TL W avtod, emextetapevov pev olov td mOhEWC 
moAnos wat TO TIyAclSov MyAnicdew, a&qynoypévov dé olov td 
xpt xai td 8H xai «pia yivetar dupotéowv sp». e&yA- 
haypevov & Eativ dtav tod dvouatopevov TO LEV naTareiny 
TO S& mot, olov To «dekItepdv wath paldv» dvtl tod Sektdv. 


24H2:0m.%,del.M.Schmidt 25 évioig TX: éviwvB Ss xeirevov ITZ: 
om.B 26 ouoiw¢ I, B* (in marg.),£:6t11B =. 27 ett ci. M. Schmidt : 
amo Q, = 28 dvolwo MX: 6t1B =. 32-33 AM’ Kowwov ci. Victorius : dM 
otvovQ = 33, (») lac. ci. Madius:nonhabetQ = 35 €ovdyag A: Epvuyas 
ci. Victorius: ernykas Lat.:¢owbyagB:[Z]  1458a1yE:xald 1-3 
ANENMEVOV ... APHENLEVOV] dpnepyuevovB 1 a@NEYLEVOV] sublatum 
Lat. (= denpypevov? ci. Minio) 27@2:%A tod oixeiov non vert. 
Ar.  ovMaby eufeBAnuevy PX, Paris. 2038 : cuMaby euBeBAnuevy A 
3 doNpymEvov TL} P (&gyonpevov F tt Paris. 2038) : (agyenpevoy, cf. ad 
1458a1-3 supra) tt B: dqnpy pev ovtt A: [X] 3-5 exempla non 
vert.Ar. 3 70AewoB:mdAcocII 4 myjAgidov Paris. 2038 : maAéoc I: 
TMAEwWSB 5 Oy ci. Victorius : dng A: ong B: spat. vac.in Lat. 5-6 
eEyMaypevov] [I] 6 dvopmaouevov O : voriopevov ci. Snell ex pap. 
Theophr. 93 —_7 Se&tdv] ----dv B 
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avtay Sé THV dvordtwy Ta Mev copeva Ta SE OHAEX TH 
dé petakd, dopeva pev doa teAcuta cig tO N xal P xal X nal 
Soa ex TovTOV ovyxEltal (tadta 8’ Eotlv dvo, VY xat E), OnAca 
dé Sou ex TOV Qwvynévtwr cig Te TH del Laxod, olov cig H 
xal O, “al TOV Emextetvopevwy Eig A’ Wote ton ovuBatver 
TANGEL Eig Son TH ppeva nal Ta OyAEA TO yao VY nal TO E 
avvOeta got. ig Se dpwvov ovdev von TtedevTd, 
ovde cig pwvijev Boayd. elg de TO I tpl povov, MEAL xopmt 
memept. cig Se TO Y mevte . . Ta OE peTad cig tadta (nal A) xal 
N (xalt P) xai &. 

Agkews Sé doeT) cagph xat py Tamewyy elvat. ca- 
geotaty péev odv éotw fH éx Tv xUplwv dvoudtwv, dd 
Tamewny mTapadetyua de my KAeopavtog moinog xual v 
LOeverov. ceuvy de ual eEaMattovox td itwtmdv y ois 
Eevinolg xexypyuevyn Eevicdv dé A€yw yAOttav wal peta- 
~opav xal eméxtacw nal m&v TO Tapa TO xKUELOV. aA’ dv 
TI¢ Amavta towdte momoy, HW altvryypa eotat Hy Pappa- 
opiopdg? dy pév obv éx petapopdv, alvtypa, edv dé ex 
yAwttav, BapBaptopos. aiviyuatos te yap idea atty Ect, 
TO Agyovta dndpyovta ddbvata cvvdrpat Kata prev obv Thy TOV 


9 wév] non vert. Lat. xatoX,rec.:om.& 10p]=Be(ex€) 11 
te] non vert. Lat. dei non vert. Ar. 13 TAnGet Bs (et ex corr.), L: 
TAnoyE 14 ovvOeta LD: tadta M, Paris. 2038: tadta AB 15-17 
ei¢ ... Z] cf. n. ad loc. 15 Lovov] partes Lat. (= poeta? ci. Minio) 
xoumt B: xout IT: [2] 16 lac. post mévte ci. edd. ex Ar. : mévte E: 
Tévte, Sopv Av vartv yovu"™* ¥ ut vid. Cf. n. ad 1458a16 TAOTA Kal 
A xat] om. & xat A ci. Morelius : om. & 17 N]-B “wat P 
ci. Morelius: non habetQ __ post xat Y add. Ar. ofov &pOpov Eig N xal 
ma8oc cig & : non habet & 18 A€Eews] At---- B 19 odv IIX : om. 
B—s.21 TO (Stwtixdv y Tots II, LY ut vid.: TO Stwtxa HTB 22-23 
yetagopav] =Butvid. 24 dnavtaB: dvarnavtall:[Z] nomoy 
®, Paris. 2038: norjoat AB: [ZX] eotal:éotwB:[Z] 25 eavA: 
dv B: si Lat. : [2] 26 yAwtt@v] = A‘ (y add. s. 1.) 27 AEVovTA ®, 
Paris. 2038 : A€yov ta A : Aéyovta TX B : [2] 
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dMwv dvoudtwy ovvbeow ody oldv te todto nothou, xat& 
dé Thy petapopOv evdéyetat, ofov «dvdp’ elSov mvpl yarxdv 
em avEpl KOMYTaVTA, Kal Te ToludtAa. Ta dE Ex TOV YAWTTOYV 
BapBaptoues. Set doa xexpdolat mwg Tovtolg¢ TO [eV 
yap TO ph Wwtixdv momoet pydé tametvdv, ofov H yYAOtta 
wal y petapope xal 6 xdcpog xat taMa td clonueva 
eldy, TO Se uvplov THY caugyvetav. odnx EAdyLoTOV SE [LEPOG 
ovupBdamMeta eig tO capes tio AkEews ual py idtwtixdv 
ai emextdcets “ai dmoxorai xal eEarrayal tov dvoud- 
tTwv' dla Mev yap TO dws Exewv H WS TO KUPLOV TApd 
TO ElwOdg ylyvomevov TO Uy [Otwtixdv momosl, Sik de TO xol- 
vevetv tod eciwbdtog TO Tapes EOTAL WoTE OVK OPIS wEyov- 
OW Ol ETITIUMVTES TH TOLOUTW TPdMW TIS StadExTOV Kal Sta- 
xapmdodvtes tov mommy, otov Evxretdys 6 doxatos, ws 
Oadtov dv motetv et tig Swoet Extetvew Ep Omdcov BovAetaut, 
lauBoromoas év adtH tH AgEer «Entydpyv cldov Mapabd- 
vade Badifovta», xal «odx dv y ephuevog tov Exetvov EA- 


28 dwv X, ci. Twining ex Piccolominii versione:om.&  abv0eow] 
om. Ar. ody ofév te BOY : odyolovtar A 29 dé IIX : om. B 
wetapopay ci. Bywater : petagpopav O olov] oi-- B dvdp’ eldov 
edd. : d&vdp’ iSov A: &v8pec elSov B: virilem Lat.:[Z] — mupt yarxdv Z, 
ci. Robortellus: muptyaAxovE  30Tkd€B:om.ITZ 31 PapRapicpos 
II: BapBapdg B: [2] post BapBapicpds Lat. habet autem + lac. fere 
viginti litt. det EZ: 8 ef ut intell. Syr. xexpaabat BE : xexpiodat 
A : discretionem factam esse Lat. to A, X ut vid. : tote vel to ye B 
(sed o non ext.) : hoc Lat.: ta ci. Sykutris 32 T B: om. A: [®] : [Z] 
1458b2 xai! I: ai B: [Z] 370°] --B 4momoet] mom---B 4-5 
TO xoWwwvetv] T!x---wvelv B 6 emitiwavtes B : emitodvtes A: [P] : 
[x] 6-7 Staxwywdodvtes TIX : Staxwuwdodvtos B 8 ov BX: om. 
II tig... extetvetv] quid... extendensLat. 9 ’Emtyceyv ci. Bursian : 
} ertyaony (sic) B: H eri ydow ZU: Hret xdow I: Anydpyy ci. Tyrwhitt 
elSov BY: i8ov A: videns Lat. 9-10 papaddvade edd. : papabdva dé 
AB: Marathonem Lat. 10 dv y’ Epduevos rec. : cv yepdpevos A: dv 
Ye dpcpevos B : utique (= dv) + spat. vac. Lat. : [2] 
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AéBopov». TO pév obv gaivecbal mw ypwpEvov TolTwW TA 
ToOTW eAolovy TO SE METPOV xKOLVOV amd&vVTWY EoTl TOV LE- 
pov “al yao petapopais xal yAwttag xal tots d&Molc¢ 
elect yYpWMEvog ampETH> Kal Emitydes Eml tax yedola TO 
avTO dv admepydcaito. TO Se Apudttov dcov Slapéepet emt 
TOV ETAV Cewpeiodw EvTIOEUEvwWY THV dvoudTwV Eig TO LE- 
Toov. wat eml tH yAwttms Se xal Eml TOV LETaAPpopaVv xal 
emt TOV dAwv idedv wetatielc kv Tig TA KUPLA dvoLaTa 
xatidor Str cAnoh A€youev: ofov td adtd momoavtos top- 
Beiov AicytAov xal Evpimidov, év d& povov dvoua petabev- 
ToS, avtt xvptov elw0dtog yAM@tTav, TO LEV qalveTar xaAdV 
to 8 evtedec. AicybAog ev yao ev TH DirrdoxtTHTy Emolnoe 
payedatvav YH pov adpxag Eecbiet m0ddc, 

6 8€ dvtl tod eobler TO Soweto petelyxev. nal 

vov d€ Ww ewv dAlyog te “al odtIdavdg nal cdetxne, 
el TI¢ A€yor TA KUVOLA peTaTIOEic 

vov d€ pw Ewv picpdg te xal aobevinds nal cetdyc: 


xa 
Sigpov detxeAtov xatadeics dAtynv te todmeCav, 
Sigpov poyOynpdv xatabeic pipdv te todmeCav: 

11 Two B: mH¢ WX 12 petoov O : LETelov ci. Spengel 14 €nl Ta 


BL: ad Lat. (ie. ei; te [B]) : Emerta A 15 Keudttov ®, Paris. 2038 : 
XPLOTTOV vel dpUdtToVTOS U: doudttovtos A: KpLoTTov Two B 17 xaul! 
Il:om.B, Ar. ent tig yAwttys dé] om. Ar. 18 (Se@v edd. : eidewv 
AB: speciebus Lat. 20-21 petadevtoc B: petatiGévtog A: [®] : [2] 
23 payedatvev ci. Hermann (-« rec.) : pxyadatva= B (post va lac. unius 
litt. in charta) : payddeva A : infirmitas lupus Lat. : [2] 24 eobtet] 
esthiein Lat. 25 6€ p’ éwv ®, Paris. 2038 : dé pewv AB (uewv B) : [2] 
dAtyog IL, X ut vid. : dAtyootésg B cewnes Bs (x ex corr.), 2: ketdy¢ I 
26 Acyor A: Agvet B®: [ZX] — pretatideig A: petadeic B: [P]:[Z] 27 
Ww éwy ®, Paris. 2038 : pewv AB (uewv Bcf. 1.25): [2] te Bb: de A 
aeons] = Bs (etexcorr.) 29 dippov B (ut vid.), ® : digpov Te (una litt. 
eras. poste) A, Lutvid.  dAtyyv]2---nvB 330 Sigpov ... todmeCav] 
non vert. Lat. 
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xal TO «nloves Bodwotv», yloves xpdovawv. ett dé "Apipeddys 
TOUS TPAywWOodS Exwpmdel STL a OVdEls dv elmetev Ev TH Sta- 
Aéxtw TobToIg xp@vtat, olov Td Swudtwv dno oMd py 
amd Swydtwv, “al TO cédev wal TO Eyw SE viv nal TO 
"AyIMéews mépt ad py mepl "AyiWéws, ual dow da 
toradta. dtd yap tO py elvat év tots xuploig motel TO ph 
iStwtixdv ev tH Asker Amavta ta towwdta: exetvog dé todto 
Yyvoet. Eottv S€ peya Lev TO Exdotw THV elonuevwV TPETOV- 
TWS XPHTOaL, “al StiAcig dvouaor nal yAwTTals¢, MOAD dé 
ueylotov TO petagopixdy eivat. udvov yap todto ote map’ 
dArov gott AaBelv edoviag te onueidv gott td ydo Ev 
UETUPEPELV TO TO Suolov Dewpelv Eotw. Tav 8 dvordtwv TH 
wev SiTtAa pdAtota Kppotter Toig StOvpdBots, ai Se yAwt- 
Tat Tol¢ yowixotc, at de petapopal tots iauBetorg. xal ev 
wev Tots Npwixots amavta yenowa th elpyueva, ev de Tots 
lauBetorg Sik tO Str poAtota AEEW tpetobar tadta do- 
MOTTEL THV OVvoudtwy daolg “av ev AdyoIg TI¢ yeHoaITO 
gott 6€ Ta Toladta TO xvplov xal pEetapopd xal xdcLOS. 
Tepl bev odv toaywdlag “at Tho év TH MpdtTEW plunoEWS 
gotw yutv ixava ta slonueva. 

Tlepi 6€ tHo Smyynuatixns nal ev peTOW pluNTIXHs, 
Stt Set tov pwloug xaldnep ev taig toaywdlatg cuviotdvat 
Spayatixods xat mepl plov mpdEv SAnv xual tercinv eyov- 


31 loves (bis) B : twveg (bis) TZ (sed pro twvec¢? II et & hab. j twvec) 
apippadys BO, X ut vid. (dpippadets ut intell. Ar.) : dpeippddyo A = 32 
Toaywdovs TX: xpapodovs Bo(aet wexcorr.) — elmetev ev edd. : ely ev 
II: etetev B : elmn—? ev & 1459a3 totadta] = Be (ta ex corr.) 4 
TO BU: TH A: [P] 4-5 TpeTovtws IIL : mpetovtwv B 5 dirAots 
TIX: 6v amAot¢ BS 6 peytotov] maius Lat. 11 &mavta AX: &ravte 
ta B: [®] 13 dag xdv (xai Paris. 2038) ev Adyots edd. : dots xdv 
evAdyws BU: daolg Kat Ev daolg Adyoig TI = tIC BU: TIM: TiA 1470 
xvplov xal ueTapopa TIX: xvpia xat retapopal B= s-17 “al Ev LETEW IT: 
xal €uyetoov B, Lutvid. 19 plav] p---B 19-20 éyouoav] = B ut 
vid. 
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cov doxyv “at peoa “al téAoc, tv Womep Gov ev ddov 
TOW THY olxelav HOovynv, SiAov, xal un oLolag totoplaig Tta¢ 
ovvOécetg elvat, ev ato dveyxn odyl pds mpdEews motetoar 
SHAwow GM’ Evos ypdvov, dca ev TovTW ovveByn TeEpl Eva 
} TAstovug, Ov Exaotov wo etvxev eyet mpdg &MyAa. done 
yap “atk tovg adtods ypdvoug HT ev Lorapiv eyeveto 
vorupayian ual yn ev Lixedia Kapyndovioy poayyn ovdev 
Teds TO adtTO cuVvteivovdat téAoc, ottTwW Kal ev tots Eetric 
xpovoig éviote yivetar Odtepov peta Odtepov, 2& av Ev 
ovdev yivetat TEAog. cyeddov dé ol MoMol Tv ToINTeV TodTO 
Spdct. S10 Womeo eimouev Hon al tadtTy Yeoméotog av 
gavetn “Opnpos mapa tovs d&Mouc, TH NSE TOV TOAELOV Kat- 
Tep exovta adeyynv “al téAog Emtyelpjoat motelv SAov: Alav 
yop dv peyag xat obdx evdovdvortog EueMev Ececlat 6 UdGo<, 
YT peyeder petpidCovta xatamemAeypevov TH TOMmIAld. 
viv & &v wépog amoAaBwv emetcodtoig xExpYHTaAl avToV 
TOMots, ofov vedv xatardyw nat dAAolg éemetcodiowg [dic] 
StoAapyBever tTHv moinow. otf 8 dAAor mepl eva mTolodct 


en] 


20 peo E : weoov ut intell. Ar. 20-21 Wa... Tot B: tv’... mote? 
A: que... facit Lat. : domep CHov mote? ut intell. Ar. (om. tv’ et év dAov) 
21-22 totoptats tas ouvOecets ci. Sophianus, Dacier, fort. X (totoplag X 
vel ut intell. Syr.) : totoptotg tag cvvOycets B (sic) : totoplag tag cuvnPetc 
II 23 ovveBy] accidunt Lat. mept I1X : } wept B 25 corautve 
B: codaptvy A (sic) : salamina Lat. : [x] 26 vavpoyia BO, & ut vid. 
(vovpoytot ut interpr. Ar.) : vadpoyog A = Kapyndoviwv]= xapyydoviwy 
B (duo spat. inter w et v, ex def. chart.?) yaxy] bellum Lat. 27 
ottw Id : obte B (duo spat. vac. inter v et t, ex def. chart.?) 28 peta 
Qdtepov Paris. 2038 : ueta Oatépov = : [X] 31 T@ OY, rec. : TO AB 
33 dv II (dv habet A) et fort. 2 (fort. jv ut intell. Ar.):03B — péyag B, 
A? (oc add. s.1), Dut vid.: péya Tl 33-34 6 pO00¢ } B: 6 20006 ut 
interpr. Ar.: 7 A: spat. vac. in Lat. 35 adt&v AB: ipsi Lat. O: ipsis 
Lat. T: adtob ut intell. Ar. ut vid. 36-37 moMois ... moinow] om. Ar. 
utvid. 36vedv] nonvert. Lat. dog Il: &AwoB:om.Ar. dic 
om. B et Ar., erasum in A: bis bis Lat. : ot¢ rec. 
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wal mept Eva ypdvov xal piav mogE moAvpeph, olov 6 ta 
Kompia momoag xat mv mixpdav “Tidda. toryapodv ex pev 
Ticdog xai "Odvaceiag pia tpaywoia moletta Eexatepac 
Hj dbo povat, éx dé Kumpiwy momal xal tho pixcpds 
TAindog = [mAgov dxtw, olov omAwv xpicts, PirAonTHTyS, 
NeontoAeuos, EvptmvaAoc, mtwyeia, Adxawat, TAiov mépatc 
xal amdomAovg xat Livwy xal Tpwddes]. ett de 
ta eldy tavta Set evelv HV Emomollav TH Towywola, H 


(t 
\ \ 


yup amAny W nemAcypevyy H NOvv H madytuav “al TH 
ween e&w perorotiag xai spews tadth& xal yap mepimeterdv 
det “al dvayvwpicewv xal malyudatwv ett Tag Stavolag xatl 
thy AgEw exew nara. olf aac “Opnpos xéypyta xal 
TeM@toS xal ixavd>. Kal Yao THY TOINUdTWVY EXdTEPOV 
ouveotyxev yy ev TA amAodv xal madytixdv, yn Se 
‘Odvcceia memAEypEevov (dvayvwptatg yap StdAov) xal noun: 
mods S& tobtoig AgEer xai Stavoia mdvta bmeoBEBAnxer. 

Atagépet S& Kate TE THS vEOTdTEWS TO EHKOS 
éromolia xal TO peétpov. Tod pév obv Exoug Spo¢ ixaves 


os 


1459b1 xai piav medEtv E : wOOov ut interpr. Ar, et fort. & ut glossema 
2 Kompta ci. Castelvetro, Reiz: xumpimaE:[Z]  "TAieda] Nileidem Lat. 
4 povat A? (at supra ac), Paris. 2038: wovagG:morigL = xatt| et ex Lat. 
5-7 TAéov ... Toewddes & : secl. Else, Kassel : de Ar. et alia cf. n. ad loc. 
5 TAgov dxtw, olov A : TAgov Hj dxtw, olov B: [B] : dxtw xal mr€ov e& dv 
vel similia ut intell. Ar. érAwy TX : arAds B 5-7 PlAoxtTyTyS ... 
TOWASES E : VEOTTOAELOS, MPlIAOKTHTNS, MtwyEia, TAlov mépatc, dmoTAoVUG, 
civavxaitepwddeshu 6AdnxatwarA:AdxawaBh:om.Ar. 7 Tewddes 
A? (tsupra7), BU: mowidkdec II = ét dé] bisin A (fin. et init lin.) 8 
Ta Eloy TADTATT: txdtatdel6y BU Sel BO: deid:dy A 10 Tadvte 
Il: tadta BX 13 xat' TIX: om. B ixava>g BOY : ixnaves A “al 
yop BOX: xal yap xatA  mompdtwv B (vel B‘?, uno spat. inter 1 et y), 
X:movmpatwv Il exdtepov IX: excktepovoitep B15 yao Il: om. 
B: [z] Novy O. : nOtxdov A? (ov s. 1.) 16 dé &, Paris. 2038: yap 
novte TIX : mevta¢g B 17 KATH TE THS TVETATEWS TO LHjxog II (sed ® 
fort. om. TE) : KATA TO LH}xOg THs gVTTACEWS B, et fort. X 


24 
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elonpevoc Sbvacbat yap Sel cvvopdcbar thy apynv xal tod 
tédosg. ely 8 dv Todto, ci TMV Lev dpyatwv EeAdTTOUS 
at ovottoetg elev, mpdg S& 1d TAHOOS Tpaywdidv TAaV 
cig plav dxpdacw Tierevwy mapyxolev. Exel SE TPdG TO 
emextetverOat TO peyedoo MoAD TL y EmomTtolla tStov did 
TO eV MEV TH TeAyWOla LN EvdeyECOal cua mMoaTTOLEver 
TOMA pEepyN plpetoOar aAAd TO El THS amas “al Tdv 
DMOKpITHY MEpoG Povov' ev SE TH Emortolia Sta TO Smyoww 
elvat Zott mod pépyn Gua moteiv mepavdyeva, be av 
oixelwy dvtwy ad&etat 6 tod momyatos dynos. wote tod’ 
éxel TO cyabov Eig peyadompertetav xal TO petaBbdArelv Tov 
axovovta xal emetcodtobv dvouototg emetcodioisy TO yao 
Suolov Tayd mMAnpoby Exmintew Tolet Tag Toaywdlas. TO dE 
METPOV TO NOWIKOV AITO THS TMElpac Homoxev. el yap TI¢ Ev 
dw Til LETEW SIVYYLATIXHY LiuNoW Toloito H ev moMotc, 
ampeTes dv Gatvoito’ TO yap NowlKov oTacIUWTATOV Kall 
oyxwdéoTaTov TOV LETOPWV EoTIv (S10 Kal yAwTTag xal pE- 
Tapopag SéyeTat pcAlota MEpITTH yao xal yn Smynua- 
Ty piunoig TV dMwv), TO SE lapBetov xal tetodeTooVv 
KINTINA Kal TO LEV OPYnoTIxoV TO dE TpaxTIKdv. ETL dE aTO- 
TWTEPOV El [LyVVOL TI¢ avTa, Womep Xalpyuwv. dtd ovdelc 
waxpav avotacw ev dw memolnxev } TH NowW, AM’ do- 
Tep elmouev adi Hn dotc Siddoxer TO Apudttov avTH 


19 det] non vert. Lat. 21 elev] aut Lat. mpeg 6 BE : mpd08¢ II 


23 ToAv] non vert. Lat. 24 Toattopeva TIX : tpattopevois B 26 
to] t- B 27-28 ott... abet] om. Ar. 31 TAS TOAYWOIas ITE : 


THVTPaywotavB =—- 333: StwynpatuayB: dmyyntoyvA:[®]:[Z] 34 
otaciwwtatov Il: otactwtepovB:[Z] 36 yao xat&, ¥ ut vid. : de xal 
ci. Else: yap xal (tavty) ci. Twining 37 yluynoig¢ BU: xtvyoIl = xatt 
II: xattoB:om. Ar. 1460a1 xiwytixd xat Bo: xwytixd ®, X ut vid. : 
xwytixal A 2 pryvvot Paris. 2038: utyvoin B: uy yvoty ut intell. Syr. : 
ulyvoy (ex py yvby ; alt. y in ras.) A°: misceat Lat. — tig abt&] om. Ar. 
3TO BL: tOA:[M] 4oadtH BOL: adm A 
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aipeicbat. “Ounpog Se da te moMd kEtog emawelcbar nal 
dyn “al StL Lovog THY TOINTHY Ovx dyvoet O Sef moletv adTov. 
avtov yap del Tov momtyy Eddytota Ayes od yao EoTI 
wate tadta pmtys. of uév obv dAdo adtol pév Sv Srov 
aywviovtat, pyodvtat de dAtya xal dAtyduic 6 dé dAtya 
Ppoiriacdpevog ev0v¢ elocwyer &vdpa H yuvatxa i} do TI 
HOocg, xat oddév ayOy GAV eyovta Hoc. Sel pév odv ev tals 
Tpaywdtatg moletv TO Oavpactov, pdMov 8 evdeyetat ev 
TH emomolia tO dAoyov, St 6 cupBatver udAtcta TO Oav- 
UAXoTOV, Sik TO EN Opa Eig TOV MpdttovtTa: Emel TH TeEpl 
tv “Extopog Siwkw ent oxynvis Svta yedota dv gavety, ot 
wev EoT@tes “al ov Stwxovtec, O SE dvavedwr, ev SE Tots 
émeow AavOdvet. TO Se Oavpactov ndv° onuetov dé, mdvtec 
yap mpootiOevtes amayyeMovow wo yaptGouevor. dedtdayev 
dé udAtota “Opnpog xal tod doug Wevdy A€yew we Sei. 
gott S& toto maparoytoudec. olovtat yao ol dvOownol, dtav 
tovdl dvtog Todi H i ywopévou yivytat, ei tO Botepov eotw, 
wal tO mpdtepov elvan H yivecOat todto dé éott eddoc. did 
Sel, dv TO mpAtov eddoc, dAAo SE todtov bvtog avayuy elvat 


5 alpetoOat bX, ci. Bonitz : dtatpetoGor AB Ma te] alias Lat. (= 
d&Mote? ci. Minio) 6 dy 1IZ:detB xat} non vert. Lat. 7 avTov 
yap Set A : ipsum enim utique Lat. : del yap adtov B, fort. u —-Aeyetv] 
prologizare Lat. 8 pev Ov IT: pév odv ov B: [I] 11 ovdev’ anby 
ci. Victorius : obdéva dyOy BX : oddeva HOn A: neque unum morem Lat. 
HOoc? B: Hey I: [2] 13 dAoyov ci. Victorius : dvadoyov 0, bv 6 
®, Paris. 2038: d10 AB: [XZ] — cuuBartvet rocAtota] cvupB-*ver poAt--- B 
13-14 Gavpactor, dia] Savpra--*---* 14 émei ta B: Emetta Dd : Emeita 
ta «=. 16 pev , Dutvid.:péevotvB od TIX: of B-— 1460a17- 
1461a7 nov... mpdc] deest Ar. 18 yap] om. Lat. 19 dei AB: om. 
in lac. Lat. 20 01 B:om. A: [®] 21 Tovdl dvtog fec. A?, ® : tod 
Sidvtog AB_— TOOL H ytvopsévov rec. : todt (vel to St) nH} yryvopevov B : 
TO di Hv ywwopevov A ut vid. sed td di Ht fec. A‘ vel A? ut vid. : aut fiente 
hocLat. el Bd, A?inmarg.:7A 22elvarl:HelvaB 23 det 
B: on Tl dv] et si Lat. (= xdv? ci. Minio) eddog IT : peddog ei 6 
botepov €ottv B(exl.21) d&Mo dé codices (?) Robortelli : &MAov dé A: 
GM’ ode B, fec. A’, ® — dveryun (bis) B 
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H yevéobor H, mpocdetvat Sik yap td todto cidévar dAndéc 
dv TaApAroyietar NUBV Hy uyyn xal TO ME~TOV wS ov. TAPd- 
detywa Sé TovtTov TO ex TV Nintpwv. mpoatpeicOat te Sel 
aKSbvata eixota paMov H Svvata amibavar tobs te Adyous 
un ovviotacbar ex pEepOv aAdywv, AMa dALoTR BEV EN- 
dev eyew ddoyov, ci Se py, eEw tod pvleduatoc, wane 
Oisimoug TO py eidévar mH> O Actos ameavev, GMa uy ev 
T Spdpatt, womep ev “HAExtoa ot tk TldOta dmoayyeMov- 
Teg HY Ev Mugotc Oo dpwvog ex Teyéas elg tyv Muciav jnxwv. 
dote tO A€yew Ott d&vjpyto dv 6 pOdO0¢ yedolov: e& dpyiic 
yap ov det ovvictacbat tolovdtous, av Se OH xal qatvyntor 
evAoywtéows EvdeyerOat, xal &tomov eel xal ta ev ’Odvd- 
cela droya ta mepl tHv ExBecw wo odx dv Hv dvexta Sfrov 
ay yévorto, ei adta padAog momtyg momoete’ vdv dé Tots 
dog a&yadots 6 momms aqavier nOvvwv TO dtomov. TH dé 
AéEer Set Stamovelv ev tots apyois pepeow ual pte NOwois 
uNte Stavontixois amoxptmtel yap maAW YH Alav AauTpd 
AEEIg TH TE HON “at tao Stavotac. 


24 } ci. Jortin, Vahlen : 7 € : del. Ellebodius, Bonitz TreocGetvat] 
apponi Lat. (= mpootefyjvat? ci. Minio) toA:om.B:[®] = 25 dv! 
B, A? in ras. : quibus Lat. (= @v? ci. Minio) ws] nonvert. Lat. 26 
tovtov To B: todto A: huic Lat. vintowv B : virtow II te det] 
hoc Lat. (= td8d¢? ci. Minio) 27 addbvata cixdta II: cixdta dddvata 
Bs krttOava Be (a add. s. 1.) : det8ava A: improbabilia Lat. te Il: 
dé B 30 6 Acioc rec. : di6Aaog A : Tov (td fec. B‘) idAaog B : idAaog ® 
32 teyeag A: terra (sic) Lat. : teyatag B 33 wote B, A? (ut vid.), ®: 
ooteA 8 TOA:THB:[D]  cvyjeyto B: avipeito A: interimetur Lat. 
34 dv d€ 64 BA®: si autem ponatur Lat. (ponatur = te0f? ci. Minio) : dv 


2 


deOy A : dv dé te8H codex Robortelli 35 evdéyeoOat E : dmodéyer Oat 
rec. xal &tomov II : vac. in spat. ca. 9-10 litt. B ta IL: om. B 
35-36 ‘Odvocela] ------ celaB 936 td]--B mvj tt-B AI: F- 
B 1460b1 adta IT: tadta B Tooele B: momoet A: [P] 5 TE 
B®: 6éA 
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Tlepi de mpoBAnudtwv xal Avdoewv, ex Mdcwv Te xa 
Tolwy eld@v got, OS dv Dewpobow yévort’ dv qavepdr. 
émel YAP EOTL MlUNTYS O ToIMTYS wWoTEPAVEl Cwypaqos YH TIC 
dog Eixovortolds, avayxn plpeicOat Tolav dvtwv Tov doLO- 
wov év tt del, H yap ola hv } Eotw, H old qacw xal Soxet, 
H ota etvar Sel. tadta & ekayyéMeta Ager ev H xal 
YAGttAL Kat petapopat xal moMad mdkOy Tio AEEEwWS EoTI 
diSouev yap tadta tolg momtatc. mpd¢ Se tovtolg ody H adTH 
op8dtys Eotiv THs MoAItUcHs Kal THO TMoInTUHs odde dAANS 
TEXVNS MAL TOINTUS. adTIS SE Tig MoMTUHs ditty apaptia, 
YH mev yoo xad’ avtyv, n Se xata ovpBeByxds. ei pev yao 
Tposiveto pnoacdat (..) addvvapiav, adtis yn cuapotia el 
dé TH TMpoeAgcOat py dp0d<>, aad Tov immov duqgw TH 
deEtk mpoBeBAnxdta, WY Td “ad? Exdkotyv TéxvyV apdeTHLA 
(ciov td xat’ iatpixnv H dAAny téxvyv) H dddbvata merolnto 
dno? dv ody, ob nal Eauthy. Mote Set ta Eritipnpata ev tots 
TPOBANLACI Ex TOUTWY ETLCKOTIODVTA AVELV. TEWTOV LEV (El) TH 


7 Toiwv B : motwv dv II aS &v AB : sic Lat. YEevot’ d&v pavepov 
II : pavepov yevoito B 8 womepavel fec. A?: Womep dv ei AB: sicut 
Lat.  Gwypdpog II: tig Gwypdgpog B= B®, A’ (s.1.): ei A 9-10 
Tov aplOnov B : numero Lat. : tav deWuav A 10 det] non vert. Lat. 
Hyep ll: ynyapB  Avinonvert.Lat. xatM:} xalB 1177 
B: om. II dei A (ut vid.), ®B : detv fec. A? évy7 B: I 12 
YA@ttat xal uetapopal ci. Menardos : yAOtTa xal LeTAPOPa B : yAwTTaIC 
xal wetapopatg TT 14-15 tH moAttuxig ... d€] om. B: habet I], et & 
(apud Avic.) 15 ditt auaptia I, & (apud Avic.) : om. B 16 él 
®, A’ s. 1. Paris. 2038 : y A, = ut vid. (apud Avic.) : 7 et B 17 (+) 
lac. ci. Vahlen, cf. n. ad loc. aSuvaiov TT: &duvapic B HA: 
om. B: [®] ei ®, Paris. 2038 : » AB, » ut vid. (apud Avic.) 18 
T@ TecEAETOaL Paris. 2038 : To MpoeAeaOat A : MeoeAcoGat B : preeligebat 
Lat. dupw &: (du’) &ugpw ci. Vahlen 20 dAny IT: Kate &Ayv 
B H ddvvata metointat AB : secl. Duentzer : 7 ddb0vata non vert. 
Lat. 20-23 memotyntat... merointat] merotntatB 21 droit’ dv odv 
ci. Bywater : ézotav odv A : qualemcumque (ante et post merotntat) Lat. 
22 uevA:pevodv® el supra t fec. A?: non habet I 
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TPOS AVTHVY THY TEXVHV AdvVaTA TETOINTAL, HydeTHTALI 
OM’ pbs Exel, el Toyxdvet Tod téAovg tod adtij¢ (TO yap 
TEAOS Elontat), el OUTWS EXTANKTINWTEPOV H ALTO  dMo TolEt 
wEpos. mapdderyya vy Tod “Extopog Slwktc. el peévtor td 
téAog 7) paMov H (uy) Hrtov evedéyeto bndpyew xal wate 
THY Tepl TovtTwv téexwyv, [Huaptycoat] odn dpdc: Set yap ei 
evdeyetat Chws pydauy ynemaptyoat. ett motépwv eotl TO 
AUdoTHUA, TOV KaATa THY TEexvyV WH Kat Ao ovEBeBy- 
xO; EAattov yao el py oer ott EAagog OyAreia xnEpata 
ovx exel WH el dutjtws eypaev. mpdg de tovtoig edv 
EmiTata Sti ox GANOH, dW tows (ws) Set, olov xal LopoxAtis 
Zon adtos pév olovg Sef notetv, Edpintdyv dé ofor elciv, tavty 
Avtéov. el SE pydetépws, Sti obtw qaciv, ofov ta mepi Oedv- 
lows yao otte BEATIOV oUtTw A€yetv oUt’ dANOH, GM’ ei EtvXEV 
@onep Eevopdver dW odv gact. ta dé tows od BéATIOV 
uév, GA obtwo elyev, olov tae mepl tv Srdwv, «éyyen 
dé ogw 690’ el cavpwtijpog»: ott yap tot’ evouicov, 
a@omeo xat vdv ‘uptol. mepi dé tod xarkO> H py xadddc 


23 ddvvata IT: ci ddbvata Paris. 2038, ci. Vahlen 24 ¢ei1A:B: que 
Lat.  adtij¢ ®, Paris. 2038: adtTH¢ AB yapll:d€B 25 eiottws 
Il: HovxateB 7] sitLat. 26eiAB:lac.inLat. 277 uaMmovy 
uy WtTOV ci. Ueberweg : 7) paMov dv H Httov B: } paMov Hrtov A: alt. 7 
post paMov add. A’s.1.: aut minus Lat. (= } hrtov, om. 7 waMov) 28 
nuaptiobat fec. A’, y add. s. lL. : peccare Lat. : TmuaptijoSat B : del. Ussing, 
Bywater 29 Totépwv] utrum Lat.: motepov, ci. Hermann 30 Tv 
Il: motepovtOv B=. 331 py I: vac. Bin spat. 2-3 litt. det B, fec. 
A’ (y add. s. 1.) : etSet A: sciat Lat. 32 00%] fec. Be (in lin. ex corr.) 
7 et BO, fec. A?: yn A 33 lows] otoug A* vel A® in marg. lq 
ci. Vahlen : om. & det] utique Lat. 34 Evorntdyyv ci. Heinsius : 
evoimidygE 35 pndetéowc Il: pn etépwo B= 36 ottw rec. : obtTE E: 
om. Paris. 2038 36-1461a1 él étuxev Wome Eevogeavet B, ci. Vahlen : 
Etvxev domep Eevopdvyn II 1 odv ci. Tyrwhitt : o} E : ottw ci. Spengel 
tH SEB: tadeT] 3 tot’ EvdmtCov edd. : tote EvdpiCov B®, fec. A? : tote 
vouifov A = 4 xai] non vert. Lat. 
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el Elontat TIvl Y TMEMPAKTAL, OV LOVOV TKETTEOV Eig AUTO TO 
TETIPAYMEVOV  slonuevov BAEmovta el omovdatov H gatd- 
dov, GMa nat Eig TOV mpa&ttovtTa H A€yovta Mods ov H 
éte H btw H od evexev, ofov el pellovog dyabod, iva yéE- 
wyntat, i pelCovog xaxod, iva adnoyevnta. ta S& mMPds THV 
ALEw dpdvta Set StaAvewv, ofov yAwTTy Td «odphas Lev TEA- 
tov»: tows yap ob tov Elovoug Aeyer aAAd Tobs pbA- 
wag xat tov AdrAwva, «bg 6 FH ToL Eldog pév env xanxdc», 
ov TO CHa dkovuETPOV GMa TO TEdTWITOV aicypdv, TO YAO 
eveldeg of Kprjites to edmpdcwnov xarodor nal to «Cwpd- 
tepov S& xepate» ob TO dxpatov wo oivdpAvéw ad TO 
Gattov. to dé “atk petapopdv elontat, olov «mdvteg peév 
6a Oeol te xai dvépes teroxopvotal ebdov mavvbyLor: dua Sé pyow 
« to bt é¢ medtov TO Towixdv dOprcetev, adrddv cupiyywv 
Te duadov»’ TO yao mavteg avtt Tod moMol ata peta- 
gopav elontat, TO yup m&v TOAD TL. “al TO «oly 8 d&upo- 


5 el ci. Vulcanius, Spengel : j II: om. B cig A: en’ B: [®] 6 
ea Bb: HA 7 Te0¢ IL: H med B dv xtA. praesto est Ar., cf. ad 
1460a17-1461a7 8odévexev]om. Ar. od Evexev BO: odv exev 
A el ®:% AB: 7 ¥ ut vid. 9 } BO, A? (add. s. 1.) : om. A, 2 
ut vid. 10 otov] = Be to BX: om. A: [®] 12 8¢ 6 H tol ci. 
Vahlen : 6¢ ¢’ Htot B: we prjtot A ( ~’ fec. A”) : post ut (= ws) spat. vac. 
in Lat. : [] éyv B, = ut vid. : ei Av 14 Kpytes TO edt pdcwmov 
xarodat] K2--t---mpdcwmoy---ob-- B= T0' ci. Bywater: T-B: om. AX: 


[®] 14-15 Kal TO... WG] Non vert. Ar. 14 7071: --B 14-15 
Cwedotepov] = B ut vid. 15 xepate od B, fec. A? : miscebat non Lat. : 
xeépar cov A 15-16 GAAd TO O&ttov & : non vert. Ar. 16 TOOEE: 


ta 6€X, ci. Spengel — xatd retapopay IX : xatapopav B (cf. infra Il. 
19-20) movtes ci. Graefenhan : &Mo 0, 17 dvépes immoxopvetal 
@Y : avépes AB 18 y tot edd. : #ttot AB : aut Lat. : [2] é¢] non 
vert. Lat.  d@oyjcetev A: dOpoicete BL: vidit Lat. 1970A, 2 utvid.: 
76 te vel tote B: [®] Tavtes et ToMot] omne et multum Lat. tod 
B:om. A: [®] : [3] 19-20 Kata LeTaAPopav] = fec. B? (ueta add. s. 
1.) : xatagpopav B (cf. 1.16 supra) 20-22 TO yap ... Meocwdiav] non 
vert. Ar. 20 oin B®: oly fec. A? ut vid. : 6m A 
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POG» KATA METAPOPAV, TO YAP YVWELLWTATOV Ldvov. KaTa dé 
Tpogwdlav, Wamep ‘Inmiag EAvev 0 Odotoc, TO «didopnev dé ol 
ebyog dotc0am xai «td péev of xatanddetat duBpw». th dé 
Statpécet, olov “EumedoxAys «aba S& Ovyt epbovto td mpiv 
udbov dOdvat’ elvat Cwod te mplv xéxpynto». ta dé duqiBorta, 
«Tapmyynxev S& TAEW we»: Td yap TAciw d&uiBorAdv Eeotw. 
Ta SE xata Td Hog tio AéEEwS. Tov xexpapevov olvdv pact 
clval, 60ev memolntar «xvynuig veotevxtov xacattépoto»: 
wal yoAnéag tos tov aidnpov epyaCopevouc, dOev elpytat 
6 Tavopndys Att oivoyoevew, od mwvdvtwv olvov. ein & dv 
Toots ye xal “atk petapopdv. Set de xual dtav dvoud 
TL OTMEvavTiwpa TL Sox onuatvetv, Emioxomety mocayas> dv 
oynpyvete todto év TH elpnuevw, olov tH «TH — EaxeTo yoA- 
KEOV EYXOS» TO TAVTN KWALOAVAL ToTAya> EevdeyeTal, Wdl 
wdt, wo pdadtot dv tig DmoAdBor nate THY KaTavTIxEd H 


D2 


21 Ywwelwwtatov Il: ywwewwtepovB =. 22: ‘Immiag 2 : tmmovg ut intell. 
Ar.  didopev d¢€ of fec. B’, X : SiSouev Ser A: dtdduevov dé to Séo1 B (ut 
vid.) : damus autem ipsi Lat. 23 edxocg doéoOa BY : om. I od 
A:0v0 BOY 24 §vyt’ ci. Morelius : Ovnt& AB : [®] : [X] 25 padov 
= : péevov vel similia ut intell. Ar. abdvar’ B: &bevata A: [OB] : [d] 
elvatB:om.II:[Z]  Cwpd ci. Victorius : @& &, fort. 2 (wy ut intell. 
Ar.) TtéQ:tedci.Gomperz xéxpnto A: xéxptto BOY, A? (t supra 
y) : €xento ci. Diels 27 ta O€ TX: 16 5e B to A: om. B: [®] : 
[2] Tov xexpauevov BU : TAV xexpapevey IT gaow II: gynow X: 
gaowvel pnyowB = 30 0 A, Lut vid.: om. B: [®] oivoyoevev B: 
oivoyoevel II, Lut vid.  mtvovtwv A? (i supra et), B: mtvwv Tov ut intell. 
Ar.: mewovtwv A: bibentiLat. 31 ye xatxatd X, ci. Heinsius : ye xata& 
A:xata ye B: xata ® 31-32 dvoud TL UmEvavtiwpd TL Paris. 2038 : 
OvoLatt UmEvavtimpatt (acc. supra pr. | eras.) A‘: dvoua drepevavTiwnd 
tt BU : nomen aliquid Lat. 32 Sox B: doxet II: [2] onpatvetv 
emtoxoretv TIX : emioxontety cyyaivervB = 33. onpryvete B: onuatvote A: 
significet Lat.:[Z]  olov t@ ci. Bywater: olovt6 ABE: [®] HP 
fec. A? : the AB : longam Lat. : non vert. Ar. 34-35 WSL H WOl we B, 
ci. Vahlen : wdt 7 &¢ A (sic) : sic aut sic Lat. : a> 35 TG] quid Lat. 
KATA THY KATAVTIXED H] secundum eam que secundum econtrarietatem 
Lat. 
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wg TAaduwy Agyel, Sti Eviot dAdyws MeottoAauBavovat tt xatl 
avtol xatapngrodpevot avdAoyiovtat, xal w>o elonxdtog 6 
tt Soxet eritipOow, dv drevavtiov W tH abtdv oijcel. tod- 
to d€ mémovOe ta mepl ‘Ixcptov. olovtat yuo adtov Adxwva 
elvat’ &tomov odv TO py evtvxetv tov TyAguayov atta elc 
Aaxedainova erPovta. To 8 tows eyet Women of Kepadry- 
veg gaol Tap avtTav yao yHuat A€yovot tov ‘Odvacea 
wat elvat “Ixcdiov oA odx 'Ixcptovy 8V dudcetyya dé td 
TPOBAnLa sixdg Eotwv. CAwo SE TO AdUVATOV EV TOS THY 
motnow W meds tO BeAtiov } mods thy SdEav Sel aveyerv. 
TpOG TE YAO THY Tolnow alopetwtepov mOavov addvatov H 
amiBavov xal Suvatov. tows yao ddbvatov toobtoug Elva oiov ZebEt¢ 
Eypagpev, AMa BEATIOV. TO yap TMaApddetryua Sel Umepeyelv. 
Tpo¢ & pacw téAoya ottw te wal StL MoTE odn dAoydov 
got’ elxdg yap “al mapd tO elxdg yiverOat. tk 8 dmev- 
avtiwg sipnucva ottw oxomeiv Wonep ol ev Totc Adyols 
Edeyxot ei TO avTO “al mMpdg¢ TO avTO Kal WoAdTWS, WoTE 


1461b1 ott A’ vel A’ (in marg.), Paris. 2038 : ti AB : quid Lat. : et 
x éviol X, codex (?) Victorii : via E tt B: om. Id 2 


wc] etacsiLat. elonxdtog B: eloynxdtes AX : dixissent Lat. 2-36 
tt] quia (= ott) 1461b3-1462a18 emitiu@ow ... TéAos] om. B 3 
emit@ow A? (t supra et), OU : émertymow A (et in ras. ut vid.) 7 
fec.A?,®X:7 A  adtdv ®, Paris. 2038 : adtav A, ¥ ut vid. (wdt0d ut 
interpr. Ar.) 4 Tepl ixcptov fec. A? ut vid., Paris. 2038 : mEp ixdplov 
A ut vid. : circa Karium Lat. : [X] 6-7 xepadijves Paris. 2038, ci. 
Tyrwhitt : xeqaAyvec IT: [2] = 7 adta&v X, rec. : adtav A: ipsum Lat. 
yhoo AX : lac. tredecim litt. Lat. 8 elvat et lxcptov non vert. Ar. 
dv audetnua OY, ci. Madius : Stapdetnua A 8-9 TO TPOBANLE ... 
bAws dé] om. Ar. 11 Ml9avov Paris. 2038 : meiWWavov AX : probabile 
Lat. 11-12} ari8avov xal duvatovom. Ar. 12 lows yap ddvvatoV 
x, ci. Diels: om. IT: lac. ci. Vahlen —ofov ITZ: otoug Paris. 2038 13 
bmepexetv AX: existere (= dmdpyxew ci. Minio) Lat. 15-16 dmevavTiws 
x, ci. Twining: brevavtinws Il 160%t» AX: nonvert.Lat. 16-17 
toig Adyots EAeyyot] hiis quein Lat. 17 et A: non vert. Lat. ut vid. : 
gic (vel év? cf. Tkatsch I, 197b) ut intell. Ar. 17-18 ual woabtws ... 
TPO & adTOs] om. Ar. 
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Kal ADTOV H TPOS X avTOS AEyEel H O AV Ppdvimosg vmobyTaL. 
6p8) 8 emitipnots ual droyia xat poyOypia, Stav un avay- 
ws ovens pyPev ypnontat TH dAdyw, Wonep Evointdyng tH 
Atyet, ) TH movypia, womeo ev ‘Opéoty tH tod MeveAdov. 
TA ev odv emitipnuata éx mévte cidOv épovow: } yao ws 
aKSbvata i wo dAoya wo BArAaBeopd H wo Umevavtin ws 
Tapa THY OpSdtHTA THY KATA TExvHV. al SE AdcElg Ex TAV 
cionvevwv apluav oxenteat. elolv dé dwdexa. 

Tlotepov de BeAtiwy y Emomowm pipnoig H H Teayum, 
Staropyoetev dv tic. el yap H Httov Poptuay BeAtiwv, torad- 
™ 8  mpog BeAtloug Oeata¢g eotw del, Aiav SHAov dt H 
ATMOAVTA IMOULEVN PopTUa? wo yap ovx aicdavoLevwy 
dv uh adtdsg moochh, momAhy xivyow xwodvtat, ofov ot madror 
avAntat xvAtouevot av Sicxov dey pipetoOat, xual eAxovtes 
tov xopvgaiov dv UndMav adbdAdow. H ev odv Toaywdla 
TOLAVTY EOTIV, WS Kal OL TMPOTEDOV TOvS DaTEPOUS AUTMVY WoVvTO 
bmoxpitas wo Alav yap dmepBaMovta miPyxov 6 Muvvicxos 
tov Kadunridyy excret, tot d€ ddge xai mepi Iw- 
Sapov yWvr wg & obtor eyovot mpdg adtovs, h ban téyvy 
Teds Thy emorotlav eye. THY Lev obv mpdg Beatas Emttetnxels 
gacw elvat of ovdév Séovtar TAY cynudatwv, thy dé ToaYI- 


18 @pdvios Paris 2038 : ppdoviov A? (t add. s. 1.) : ppdvypov A : pruden- 
tiale Lat.:[Z] 19 dAoyia xai poyOypia ci. Vahlen : dAoyia xai woyOnpic 
II: dAoyia X, xal poy8yotaom. Ar.utvid. 21 Atyet i tH ci. Victorius : 
atyetTy A : egieti Lat. : [Z] tH &, ci. Vahlen : om. A: [®] 25 
oxentent DB: oxentaiatA:[Z]  sicitvdedwdexalIX:secl.Tucker 26 
BeAtiwv ®, Paris. 2038: BeAtiovA:[Z] 286° 4, Paris. 2038: autem 
Lat. T,om.Lat.O0:6)A — det, Aiav ci. Vahlen : det|Aiav A : spat. vac. in 
Lat.:nonvert. Ar. 29 aic8avouevwy] sentientem Lat. 30 xwodvtat 
x, Paris. 2038 : xwodvta II 32 Tov xopvgaiov] verticalem Lat. 34 
mlOyxov] cf. n. ad loc. 1462a1 8 odto ®, rec.: 8 odtar 8 A: [Z] 
avtovg A: abtovg P,edd.:[Z] 302, ci. Victorius:om.I]  oanypa- 
twv tHv , fort. A, Paris. 2038 : qynudtwv ® (tHv [®]) : cyjpata adtyv 
fec. A? (ta et ad fec. m. rec. in loco macula deformato) dé A: non 
vert. Lat. et Ar. 
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“NV Teds PavAous El odv GopTia}, xelpwv SHAov Sti dv ely. 
TP@TOV LEV Od THS ToMTMHS H xaTHYOPlA KAAd THC DToOK—ITI- 
“ig, emel Eott mEplepydCecar toig oyustois xal papwdodvta, 
Smep Emtolet Lwatctpatos, xal Siddovta, dmep emote: Mvact- 
Geog 6 "Onotvtios. elta oddé xivyoig &macx a&nodSoxtpactéa, 
elmep pnd dpynots, GW YN gavdrAwv, Smep xal Kaminntdy 
emeTtiuadto xal vdv aAAoig wo ovx EdevPEpag yuvaixag plov- 
MEvwv. ETL NY ToaAywWdla Kal dvev xIWHTEWS Tole TO avTII<, 
ote  Eemortotla Sia yap tod avayiwwoxew gavepd omota 
tig éott: ei obv gott Ta y’ HAAG xpEittwrv, ToOTd ye od dvay- 
xalov advTH dmdpyelv. Emetta Siott mavt Exel doaumep yH EmO- 
trotla (nai yap TH petpw eEeott yphodar), nal Ett od ptxpdv 
UEOS THY povotmnv nal tag Sets, SV Ho at Hdoval ovvictav- 
Tat évapyéotata: eita xal Td évapyes eet xai ev TH dvayvw- 
get xal eml tav Epywv Ett TH Ev EAATTOVL LKEL TO TEAOS 
THS pluncews elvat (td yap dbpowtepov Hotov } TOMA xnexpa- 
Wévov TH xpdvw, Aéyw & ofov ef tig tov Oldlmovv Dety 


4 él Paris. 2038 : y IZ 7 émotet X, Paris. 2038, ci. Gudeman ex Ar. : 
éotl II: secl. Duentzer xal diddovta X, Paris. 2038 : xal Siadovta A : 
et etiam cantantem Lat. : xal ddovta ci. Spengel _—_ 8 6 dmovvTiOg Paris. 
2038 : 0 movvtiog A : pontius Lat. : [x] ous OL: pnd A 10 
emetato fec. A? : emitysato A : increpabant Lat. : [2] 11 xal AL: 
non vert. Lat. abtijs PX, Paris. 2038 : adtHs A 12 Omola X ut 
vid., Paris. 2038 : 6mota A : qualis Lat. 13 THY KMa DL: ta yaa 
A: quantum ad alia Lat. = todt6 ye A: hocque Lat. : [2] 14 avty 
®, Paris. 2038 : at) A: om. Ar. 16 xal Tas Orpets TIX : secl. Spengel 
17 evapyeotata Il: eveoyeotata vel Syr.  éevapyéc II: evepyés X vel 
Syr. 17-18 &vayvecet ci. Madius (e codd. quibusdam?) : dvayvwpicet 
TZ = =18t@ IL: 02 ut vid., ci. Jortin, Winstanley ev €AdtTow I (w 
pro o A): é€vaMdtov(t)t ut intell. Ar. | 1462b1 ff. rursus praesto est B 
1 THS Mnoews AL : imitationis Lat.: ex pyycewoB td) --B — Hdtov 
} ci. Madius : istov7 BE: NSovn I] = 1-2 xexpapevov] mixtoLat. 2 
oidimouv ein BOY, A? (oi add. s. 1, alt. Sein punct. notav.) : dizovv Oeiy 
Qein A 
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tov LopoxAgoug év emeow bog H tds): ett Artov pla 
uiLnolg YN TOV EmomolHv (cynpetov dé, Ex yap dmolacoby 
ULUNoTEWS TAElovg Toaywdtat yivovtat), Wate Edv ev eva 
Uddov moot,  Boayéws Seucvipevov pvovpov paiverseu, H 
axorovfodvta tH Tod Ketpou uyxer ddaph A€yw dé olov 
édv éx mActdvwv modEewv 7 ovyxetévy, wonep H Aids 
Exel TOMA Toradta pwepy “at n "Oddoceia (ch) wal xa’ Eavta 
exel peyedoc xaitor tadta TH TMOIMMaTA TUVETTHKEV WC EV- 
Sexetat kpiota xai St pdAtota plas mpdEews plunots. 
el odv tobtoig te Stapéper naow wal ett tH THS TEXVNS 
épyw (del yap od tv Tvxobcav HOovnv motelv adtdg a&Ma 
TY sionvevynv), pavepov ott xpelttwy dv ein paAov Tod 
TEAOUS TUYXa&VOVTx THS Eemomotias. 

mMept pev odv toaywdlag xat émomotias, xal adtav 
xal tTav ciddv nal TOV pepav, Kal Moca Kat TI Stapepel, 
wat tod ed H ph thyeg aitio, xatl meol emitipyjcewv xal 
Avcewrv, slpnoOw Ttocadta. 


3 tov fec. A? (v add. s. 1.), ©: t6 AB, = ut vid. év émteatv] ----- ow B 
H TAtas 2, rec. : 4 tAtag A? : H iStag AB : aut propriis Lat. etl... 4] 
om. Ar. pia 7 ci. Spengel : y pia AB : una Lat. 4-5 pinot ... 
yivovtat] de arab. cf. Gutasad 1462b5 = 4 hipnatg 7 TAY ExoTOLWy] [AI- 
-gl-y, Bo 5 Bin oems E:émomottag utinterpr. Ar. 7A tous] 
—~——_ B post yivovtat deficit Ar. 67] -B yvoupov A : 
uetoupov B: gratiosum Lat. 8 mAel6vwv] ————- Bs h A: om.B: 
[®] 9 toradta] ----- ta B & Paris. 2038: om. & EaXuTa] HOTS 
B10 peéye8oc] pe----- Bs xattoi tabta Tt Paris. 2038 : xal Toradta 
&tta I: --- towwdtatta B 11 dptota] --1¢--B étt] quam (= we?) 
Lat. 13 €pyw det] B14 xpeittwv II: xpeittovB = 16-17 
xal adtav xalII:xaiadttévB 17 pep@v]=Butvid. 18 tod] —B 
i ®, Paris. 2038:ei AB 18 tTiveg¢ B®: tweg A 19 Adoewv] AU---- B 
tooadtall:taitaB de vocc. post tadta in B cf. n. ad 1462b19 


10 


15 
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Introduction 


I begin by restating what I said in Chapter One, p. 6: the main pur- 
pose of these Notes to the Text is to explain my editorial decisions and 
to discuss the views of other scholars. This section also includes supple- 
mentary material to the critical apparatus, which I consider an essen- 
tial part of my edition. It is not a commentary on the Poetics, but of 
course the probable solutions to textual problems necessarily involve 
what the editor thinks Aristotle was trying to say. Thus, most of the 
“Notes” would actually be part of a scholarly commentary on the Poet- 
ics. 

Concerning the principles and assumptions that have guided me in 
the selection and utilization of the material, I should state that these 
textual and interpretative notes are written from the point of view of 
what I take Aristotle to be trying to say. That is, I do not challenge 
his statements as to whether he is right or wrong, nor do I ask if he 
is consistent in his views or not, etc. Aristotle’s famous definition of 
Tragedy in 6, 1449b24-28 serves as an example. It is probably the most 
discussed sentence of the Poetics, but the text is firmly established; there 
is only one error, the transmitted éxcotov must obviously be emended to 
exdotw, as de’ Pazzi and Reiz saw long ago. Hence my comment on this 
sentence is brief, for we can be reasonably certain that the text adopted 
here and by a majority of editors is as close as possible to what Aristotle 
wrote. 

On the other hand, in many cases it is necessary to argue at length in 
order to try and be reasonably certain about what Aristotle wrote, going 
into matters of interpretation of what he was trying to say. One example 
of this is my long note on 1, 1447a28-b29, where, in order to recover 
the right text, one must discuss the question of Aristotle’s purposes, 
assumptions, etc. But even in such cases I try to limit my comments to 
the minimum essential. 

We must also consider that the systematic interpretation of the Poetics 
began in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and following centuries when its text 
was in a state of flux. Even now that its four sources are known and we 
have Kassel’s edition, there are numerous places where the text and the 
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interpretation that depends on it are unsettled. I have therefore added 
comments on passages that seem to me to be sound, and I explain why 
emendation is unnecessary. 

Finally, my notes are more detailed at the beginning, because some of 
them are given as examples of similar phenomena which occur later in 


> 


the text. As for Aristotle's “style” in the Poetics cf. Chapter One, pp. 21-22. 


Title. Properly speaking, ancient Greek books had no real titles in our 
sense of the word. Generally, the papyrus roll, after having been copied 
or read, was not rolled back until someone wanted to read it. Hence the 
custom arose of either stating the name of the author and the contents 
of the work at the end of the book or, perhaps more frequently in big 
libraries, of attaching to the roll a tag of parchment or of papyrus with 
the necessary information. In the case of a work such as the Poetics, 
which begins with mepl momtuajs adtijs xtA., the first few words would 
be taken to represent the book’s contents, usually preceded or followed 
by the author’s name in the genitive case. And so the Poetics’ title as 
reproduced by A, ’AptctotéAous mepl moitixijs, is approximately how this 
work would have been known. The other three primary witnesses do 
not provide us with any reliable information about the title. The two 
MSS which have preserved Moerbeke’s translation may point to a title 
somewhat similar to that of A, but unfortunately they are divided. While 
the Toletanus has “Incipit Poetica? O omits it. And whereas the latter MS 
at the end has, “Primus Aristotilis de arte Poetica liber explicit? T omits it. 
B unfortunately has lost the beginning of the Poetics (the text now starts 
at 3, 1449a28, tive xTA.). In the Syro-Arabic tradition the “title” most 
frequently attested is “On the art of the poets” rather than “On the art of 
poetry,’ as Gutas points out in Chapter Two. 


1447a8-13 Ilept ... mowtwv. I shall comment separately on textual mat- 
ters and on interpretative points. 

Lat. does not translate éxaetov in 1. 9, so that the subject of gyet 
becomes “poetry itself?” This is not satisfactory from Aristotle’s point 
of view. Perhaps, then, the omission of €xactov may go back to ®, but 
Gallavotti is mistaken in thinking that Ar. too omitted Exactov (cf. Gutas’ 
note ad loc.). It is even harder to understand why he denies that A has 
éxaotov, for the word is clearly written there, with the final v in small 
majuscule. He strangely asserts that A has éxdotott, which he emends 
to éxdotw! Perhaps Gallavotti did not himself collate A but got his 
information from a misreading of Vahlen’s note ad loc., who however says 
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“ex éxaotott quod est in codice Exactov tt efficiendum putaui pro eo quod 
uulgabatur éxactov.’ 1am unable to guess how Vahlen got this wrong. Cf. 
also Kassel (1971), p. 109, n. 41. 

Minio tentatively suggests that in l. 10 ® may have had péMot because 
Lat. translates et wéAAet as si debeat. However, the Latin subjunctive is 
probably used to render yee because in Latin there is no equiva- 
lent verb to pew. Minio-Paluello (1947), p. 54 had himself originally 
rejected, though for other reasons, Lobel’s suggestion that Moerbeke’s 
Greek exemplar had péMot. 

In 1. 12, pace Gudeman and others, Ar. has not omitted pe0ddov, cf. 
Gutas ad loc. On Aristotle’s use of é80d0¢ cf. Waitz, Aristotelis Organon 
II, pp. 297-299. 

In the same line 12, for A¢ywpev, the reading of ® inferred from Lat’s 
dicamus, both A and ¥ have Aéyouev. But the subjunctive is formulaic, as 
the context requires and as the Aristotelian parallel passage cited below 
under 6) shows. Hence, pace Gudeman, Aéyouev is not a true variant but 
is probably due to the common scribal mistake of writing 0 for w. 

As for xat& vow, while omitted by Parisinus Arabus 2346, it is attested 
by Averroes, who had access to a copy of the same Arabic translation 
extant in Parisinus Arabus 2346. Therefore it was also the reading of 2. 


Six important interpretative points should be made: 


1) The meaning of Svvepw in 1. 9, pace Janko, is totally unrelated to 
Aristotle's distinction between potentiality and actuality. Here dtvapic 
means the power of each species of poetry to affect the audience. (Cf. also 
6, 1450b18-19: 7 Yap THs TEAYWOlas SUVaLLIC Kal diver dYOVvOS Kal DTOKPLTAV 
gotw.) Aristotle sometimes uses the words of his technical vocabulary 
with their common meanings, cf. e.g. Td cvoAov in L. 16 infra: though 
it technically means “the composite particular of form and matter,” here 
the sense is adverbial, “as a whole.” 


2) In connection with the meaning of divas in 1. 9, the xa in 1. 9 does 
not mean “and, as most translators and interpreters take it, but “and 
so, “and therefore.’ For the two clauses, jv ... yet and xai ... moinatc, 
are not independent items in Aristotle’s enumeration of the topics he 
plans to discuss in the Poetics; that would not explain why the plot is 
mentioned so early, since it is one of the qualitative parts of any poem 
to which Aristotle alludes with a general formula in ll. 10-11 (ét1 dé ex 
TOowv xal Molwv Eott Lopiwv). The two clauses in question mean, “what 
power (sc. to affect the audience) each species of poetry has, and so 
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(or therefore) how plots should be constructed if the poem is going to 
be good of its kind” Verdenius (1972), 440 has seen this, but he says 
that Svvauw “denotes the power of affecting the audience achieved by 
the various kinds of poetic techniques. This power largely depends on the 
quality of the plot? (Italics are mine). He seems to have been misled by 
Bywater’s note: “Each species of poetry has its special capacities, which 
enable it to do what the rest cannot do at all or cannot do so well and 
effectively.” However, not only is the plot mentioned early but it is also 
the only qualitative part explicitly mentioned in 1447a8-13 at all. It is 
therefore clearly implied that each species of poetry has its own power 
to affect the audience, not that each species of poetry has several such 
powers. Thus the function of Tragedy is to raise in the audience the 
feelings of Fear and Pity (cf. chs. 6ff.). In ll. 8-10, Aristotle is implying 
that the plot is the essential element of each species of poetry. As he 
himself says in 6, 1450a38-39: dpxy péev odv nal ofov puxy 6 pdO0¢ tH¢ 
Tpaywdtac. 


3) The phrase xaAag é&ew certainly has no ethical meaning, nor an 
aesthetic one either, pace Gudeman and others. As Bywater says, “As 
anything good of its kind may be said to be xaAdv, so anything that is 
in the condition in which it ought to be is said to xaAd¢ exe.” 


4) As for 7 motyots in 1. 10, most interpreters have rightly taken it to 
mean “the poem.’ Else, followed by Verdenius, thinks that here ) motnats 
is active and means the act of composing or the poetic process. But 
the context shows that Aristotle is interested in the finished product, 
the poem, not in the creative process as such. The quality of the poem 
depends on the structure of the plot. Else’s interpretation neglects the 
fact that in the next clause (ét1 d& ex mocwv xal Molwv Eotl Lopiwy) H 
moinats is naturally the subject of éott, which could then hardly mean 
“composition.” Cf. Lucas ad loc. 


5) On the Arabic translation of e968ov in line 12, cf. the first paragraph 
of this note. 


6) The closest parallel to Il. 12-13 A€ywpev ... mewtwv is Soph. Elench. 1, 
164a20-22: Tepl O€ TOV COPLOTINOY EAEyyw ... AEywpev &pEdevor aT 
gvow and tTav Tewtwv. In Il. 12-13, me@tov only adds emphasis. The 
investigation begins with what for Aristotle is the natural order, by going 
from first principles down, i.e. from the more to the less general. Thus he 
considers Epic poetry, Tragedy, Comedy, Dithyramb, and most of aulos 
and cithara playing as a whole, “imitations” (1447a13-16), followed by 
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the subsequent division according to the means employed, the objects 
imitated, and the manner in which the imitation is effected (1447416 ff.). 
Even from the context (1447a13-b29) it ought to be clear that Aristotle 
means “artistic imitations.” Hence he assumes as already accomplished 
the preliminary task of induction by which we reach the universal con- 
cept “mimesis, and the subsequent division of it into two sub-genera: 
(a) artistic and (b) non-artistic imitations. In his discussion of 1447a12- 
13 Else unnecessarily brings in the four Aristotelian causes (material, 
formal, efficient, and final) and really fails to explain Aristotle’s proce- 
dure. 


1447a17 Tt ev Etepors pipetoOat. The reading év is a conjecture. II had 
yévet. & perhaps had év or nothing at all, cf. Gutas ad loc. Pace Bywa- 
ter, yévet yields no reasonable sense, nor does y’ év, Lobel’s conjecture 
accepted by Rostagni. As Forchhammer saw, TQIEN was read as TOTEN 
and then completed with EI to make sense. For a similar mistake cf. 7, 
1451a17 T@ evi BU: tH yevet IL. (The mistake is similar, not identical, but, 
pace Bywater, significant.) In the Poetics Aristotle frequently uses instru- 
mental év plus dative to denote the means of imitation, cf. 1447422, b29; 
3, 1448a20, 25, etc. 


1447a18-19 WomeEp ... &mexcCovtes. The expression Limodvtat ... dmeKd- 
Covtec is the fullest way of saying that one imitates something by means of 
images or likenesses, cf. Xenophon, Mem. 3. 10. 1: gcwpata Sid TOV YPw- 
watwv dmemaCovtes exutetode. Moerbeke’s quosdam for twes probably 
shows that he (or ®, or its ultimate source?) failed to understand ptpobv- 
Tat dmetxaCovtes, since he tried to supply an object for &meidCovtec. 


1447a21-22 xv ... dppovia. xav is the reading of Parisinus 2038. It may 
come from a lost MS, but, just as well, it may be a palmary emendation. 
Moerbeke’s omnibus instead of &acau, as if his Greek text had &mdoatc, 
may be due to the fact that ® had xai instead of xdv, which led him to 
misconstrue oUtw ... dppovig (1447a21-22). 


1447424 povov. Here, as well as in 1. 29, udvov is adverbial. Lat. renders 
the first as solo, the second as solum. Minio suggests that in 1. 24 ® may 
have had pve, which is possible, but the context indicates that harmony 
and rhythm go together here. It is therefore hard to have povw agree only 
with the latter; but perhaps pv8u@ led Moerbeke to the dative even if ® 
had the adverbial accusative. 
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1447a25 TryXdvwoww ovoat Toradtat THY Sdvaptv. The subjunctive tvy- 
xevwow should be retained as lectio difficilior and in accordance with 
Aristotle’s usage. Cf. Vahlen, Beitrdge, p. 241, sub fin. and Newman, The 
Politics of Aristotle II, pp. 227-228, on Politics 1260b31. The reading od- 
gat Toradtat is guaranteed by X and Lat.; that of Parisinus 2038 may come 
from a lost MS or be a conjecture. Lat. has habentes talem potentiam. I 
believe that its source, ®, probably had the same reading as the lemma 
above. The problem arose because Moerbeke sometimes translates tuy- 
x&vw with or without the participle by the verb habere. Having done so 
here, he changed totadtat into an accusative object and connected it with 
tyv Sbvatv. But in the Greek, thy Siva is accusative of respect modify- 
ing totadtat. Nevertheless, Lat. shows that ® had totwdtat (or toradtyv?2), 
the word that A omitted. 


1447a26-27 [ppodvtat] ... 1 tHv dexnotHyv. The interpolation of piwobv- 
tat in II was probably due to the fact that its scribe—or his source—failed 
to recognize that in ll. 27-28 xai yap obtot ... mocEets is parenthetical. And 
so he—or his source—thought that in 1. 26 the plural masculine article 
ot should be read instead of . (Parisinus 2038 has utyeita; the reading 
of A was modified to make it agree with 7, which could have been con- 
jectured from the context.) The reading 1 here is guaranteed by y tav 
ovptyywv in Il. 25-26 and by 7 8¢ in |. 28. As for odtot in the parenthe- 
sis, it refers to Tav dpynotayv. With y here as well as in Il. 25 and 28 we 
should supply téyvy, not tunis as Bywater proposed. His interpretation 
fails, among other things, because he keeps the impossible pipodvtat of 
IL. His objection to understanding téyvy with ) tav cuptyywv is therefore 
not valid. In favor of understanding téyvy cf. Il. 21-22 obtw xdv tas ei- 
ONMEVAIS TEXVALS KTATAL LEV TOLOdVTAL THY BiunoU; 1. 24 H Te AVANT Kal Y 
xWapiotixy (sc. tTexvy in both cases, not pipnats) and 1447b28-29 tavtacs 
pev obv Aéyw Tas Slapopds TaV Texvav ev oi¢ toLodvtat THY lLNotv. Finally, 
since II had the reading oi tQv deynotav we cannot infer from Lat’s salta- 
tricum that ® omitted tév. For Lat. has no article and Moerbeke seldom, 
in cases like this, tries to replace it with an equivalent Latin expression. 
Cf. Chapter Three (b). 


1447a28-b29 y dé ... pinot. In this instance textual and interpretative 
points should be discussed together. In |. 28 the word éromotta, absent 
from X, must be excised because it yields no reasonable sense. Of course 
here “Epic” or “Epic poetry,” the only sense in which Aristotle uses the 
word, is unacceptable since prose works are included in ll. 29 and bio-11. 
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Nor can it mean “word-poetry,’ as Bernays, 81-82 proposed, or “word- 
making,” both unparalleled in Aristotle and in classical Greek. Cf. also 
Bywater. It is likely that in I—or in its ultimate source—enomotia was 
written in the margin as an explanation of e(@ evi tt yévet yepwpey 
TOV LETEWV (1447b8-9) and that the word was later interpolated into 
the text in the wrong place. This interpolation may help to explain 
the omission of &vwvupos in the extant Greek tradition. Bernays (op. 
cit.), who correctly conjectured dvwvupos, tried nevertheless to keep 
émomotta.! The Syriac from which the Arabic translation depends leaves 
no doubt that avavupog was present in the text of 2 (see the note on 
1447b9). 

Lobel, CQ 23 (1929), pp. 76-78, followed by Kassel and others, pro- 
poses to change ¥ in 1. 29 into (xal) 9 and to write tuyydvovaw obcat (Kas- 
sel reads tuyyavovot).? He claims that we need two anonymous classes, 
one for prose works and another for poems. Apart from the unwarranted 
emendation in line 29, Lobel’s suggestion requires that we read the plural 
a&vovupot in 1447b9; but this plural, pace Lobel and Kassel, is not sup- 
ported by the Syro-Arabic tradition (cf. note ad loc.). It is worse than 
unnecessary, because it spoils Aristotle's point that not meter but the 
plot is the essential element of the anonymous téyvyn which we call lit- 
erature, but for which the ancients had no common name. This is one of 
the pillars on which Aristotle builds his theory of poetry against previ- 
ous Greek views.’ To prove his point he gives as examples two kinds of 
Greek prose works; on the one hand the Mimes of Sophron and Xenar- 
chus, on the other the Socratic conversations. He claims that there is 
no common name to designate these two different kinds of imitations, 
Mimes being imitations of scenes of daily life, while the Socratic Adyot 
or conversations were meant to illustrate Socrates’ procedures in argu- 
ment. Not even if one put such works into the same meter,‘ e.g. elegiacs, 
Aristotle says, would we have a common name, except for men’s custom 
to call them by the name of the meter (in this case “elegiac”); for it is 
the kind of imitation and not the meter that determines the essence of 


1 Cf. p. 63 supra. 

2 Cf. contra my note on 1447b9 tvyyxavet obow. 

3 The other is his rejection of inspiration as a source of poetry. Cf. on 17, 1455a32-34 
infra. 

4 Several interpreters have misunderstood the meaning of 0¥8¢ ci, cf. Bywater ad loc. 
and also his paraphrase on his p. 5. 
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literary works. It is intelligible, then, why Aristotle includes prose works 
among literary imitations: a plot or story can be narrated in prose and not 
merely in meter. He is not proposing to extend the meaning of “poetry” 
so as to include in it prose imitations; he is claiming that there is an 
cvwvunos texvy that comprises both poetic and prose imitative works. 
Of course in the Poetics as a whole Aristotle is not interested in prose 
works, but neither is he interested in lyric poetry as such; he is concerned 
only with Epic poetry, Tragedy, and Comedy. Yet this restriction does not 
diminish the importance of his discussion in ch. 1. For his conception 
of literature is new, and even though it had little effect in Antiquity, it 
exercised a great influence during the Renaissance.° Thus it is clear that I 
strongly disagree with Kassel’s interpretation of Aristotle's classification 
in 1447a28 ff., as advanced in Kassel (1981), pp. 14-15 = (1991), pp. 111- 
ity. 

Bernays’ conjecture avwvupog finds confirmation in the Syro-Arabic 
tradition.’ There is also evidence that Aristotle’s avwvupog téyvy was 
known in Byzantine times as dvavupov yévos.’ In fact both Plato and 
Aristotle sometimes recognize the existence of certain classes or sub- 
classes that in Greek lack a proper name.* 

Finally, a point of interpretation in 1. 29 must be clarified, since 
it affects the question of Aristotle's classification of the literary arts. 
With tots pétpots there we have to understand the word wptAois from 
earlier in the line; this means then “bare meters.”? Now Solmsen, CQ 
29 (1935), p. 196 = Kleine Schriften Il, p. 123, followed among others 
by Else, p. 67, thinks that in 1. 29 the phrase toig pEetpotg (:piAois) means 
“meters alone” in the sense of employing only one of the three means 
of imitation mentioned in 1447422, rhythm, Adyos (= language), and 
harmony. This interpretation is connected with the assumption that 
Aristotle’s classification of the arts in 1447a21-b29 is dichotomic. To 


5 Cf. Chapter One, section 5). 

® Cf. on 1447b9 infra. 

7 Cf. Tzetzes’ Utiyot rept Stapopac nomtoy, line 11 (Kaibel, CGF, p. 35): momtucdy te 
Trav dvovupov yevos. Cf. also line 166 (Kaibel, p. 39). 

8 Plato and Aristotle sometimes notice that a certain class or idea does not have a 
name: cf. e.g. Plato, Gorgias 464 B 4-5; Theaetetus 156 B 6; Sophist 220 A 2, 257 A 9; 
Aristotle, Met. I. 5, 1056a24-25 xal Td ujte dya8ov pte xaxdv dvtixertar duotv, dW’ 
dvavepov; and especially Anal. Post. I. 5, 74a8-9 GW dvovopov F emt Stapdpotc elder 
Tecypacw = “but without a name above the particulars which differ in species.” Cf. 
Bonitz, Index 69b2-23. 

° Cf. 2, 1448a11: xal THY tpirAouetplav, ofov “Ounpos. 
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begin with, Aristotle is here not interested in the classification of all 
the arts mentioned in 1447a13-b29, nor even in all those mentioned 
in a21-b29; he offers no classification either of the different musical 
arts or of the arts of the dance. Secondly, the fact that he mentions the 
employment of the three means separately or in combination does not 
imply that he is primarily interested in them as such. He does mention 
music and dance because they share some means with the literary arts 
and also because music and dance are parts of some literary arts, e.g. 
Tragedy, Comedy, Dithyramb, etc.; moreover, dance may employ only 
one of the means alone, i.e. rhythm, just as bare words may also be used 
alone to produce artistic imitations in prose. In fact, Aristotle provides 
only a classification of literary imitations, that is of imitative works that 
necessarily employ language. Hence, by “meters alone” he must refer to 
language plus the special kinds of rhythms that constitute the several 
kinds of Greek meters, but excluding music. (Cf. 4, 1448b21-22 Ta yap 
KETO STL LOPLA TOV PLOLAV Eat! Pavepdv.) And it is noteworthy that in 
2, 1448a11-14 Aristotle illustrates ptAouetpia by the example of Homer 
and other poets, without even mentioning the meter they employ; that 
is, piAouetpiav in 1448a11 signifies words plus meters, just as Tots pETPOIS 
(ptAots) does in 1447a29. In addition, a few lines below in this first 
chapter, 1447b24-25, where Aristotle is explicitly referring to the three 
means mentioned in 1447a22 (év pvdu@ xat Adyw xal douovia), he calls 
them pvOu@ xal weret xat wetpw. Here, just as weAo¢ stands for deyovia, 
“meter” must obviously include or stand for Adyos, as not meters but 
the species Dithyramb, Nomos, Tragedy, and Comedy are alone referred 
to. Moreover, “rhythm” is itself explicitly mentioned, cf. 1447b24-28. In 
short, the probable reason for the expression tots petpots, sc. trois in 
a2g9 is that Aristotle wishes to emphasize the absence of music in the 
metrical works listed in 1447a29—-b24. The addition of music with the 
word LéAos, i.e. ueAomotta, will permit him to include still another kind 
to the two different categories of works already mentioned in 1447a28- 
b24. 

In view of what precedes we must infer that Aristotle's classifications 
are not always dichotomic. That of the literary arts in 1447a28-b28 is in 
its fundamental part a trichotomy, and it is not entirely complete, as not 
infrequently with him. I offer the following scheme for the sake of clarity: 
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Arts that necessarily employ 20yo¢ 


ryor alone meters alone, ie. arts that emp-oy 
Le, prose rhytins plus Advos languave, meter and wthas 
several kinds one kind the three means the three means 
of meters of meter together brought separately 
Mimes and Homer (Empedeocles — Dithyram> ‘Tragedy 
Socralic is nol really a puet) Nomos Cumedy 


conversations 


trimeters, elegiacs, and other 
such melers; a mixture of Many melcrs, 
such as Cheerophon’s Centaur, 


1447b9 dvwvupos. Gutas in his note on 1448a28-b9 shows that this 
was the reading of &. Lobel, Kassel, and others have been misled by 
an ambiguity peculiar to the Arabic translation, which did not exist in 
the Syriac from which the Arabic originates. The Syriac translator made 
a relative clause with dvavupos (“which is without a name”), in which 
any pronouns and participles were feminine singular to refer to the y 
(téyvy) of a28. This was rendered literally into Arabic, but because of 
the peculiarity of Arabic gender agreement, according to which feminine 
singular pronouns also refer to plural objects, the relative clause “which 
is without a name” can also be read to mean “which are without a 
name.’ In context, and after the plural pétowv which the relative clause 
in Arabic now follows, it may be seen as modifying yvétpwv rather than 
y (téxvy), hence the ambiguity between the singular and the plural, 
cvavujoc-avavuprot. However, even apart from the fact that this ambiguity 
did not exist in the Syriac, it would be absurd from Aristotle’s point 
of view to take the Arabic plural as indicating the plural dvevoyor in 
1447b9. On the implications of the singular dvavupos cf. my previous 
note. 


tuyxevet ovow. A, and, probably, ® and ¥ had the feminine participle 
tuyxavovga. However, I have accepted, as Bywater, Butcher, Rostagni 
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and others, Suckow’s tuyyévet odoa.'? For I believe it highly improbable 
that, after such a long interval separating the predicate from its subject 
and, moreover, in such an important sentence, Aristotle would have 
used the bare participle; notice his tuyyavw plus participle in 1447a15- 
16 and 1447a25. Such an omission of two letters (TYTXANEIOYXA — 
TYPXANOYZXA) is not uncommon and may go back to the archetype. 


1447b9-10 &y éyotev. Lat. has habemus. This does not necessarily mean 
that ® had éyouev but probably that Moerbeke, as in several such cases, 
chose to use the present indicative rather than the subjunctive to render 
the Greek optative. 


1447b14 édeyetorotovs. Janko surprisingly suggests the addition of tovs 
ev before eAcyetomotovs, as some scribes of inferior MSS did long ago. 
As Bywater says, “There is no need to understand, still less to insert, 
tous fev before eAeyetomotovs.” Cf. Vahlen’s note ad loc. Bywater cites two 
additional Aristotelian passages and refers to Kiihner-Gerth, II, 2, $527, 
Anmerk. 4, on pp. 265-266. 


1447b15 xatatyy pipnow momtas. For a parallel in language and thought 
cf. 9, 1451b28-29 mommy xata THY pipyoty eotiv. Here xatd tHv is an 
obvious correction of some recentiores. There are other examples of such 
reversals in the primary MSS, or in some of them, cf. e.g. 1453437, 
1457419. 


1447b16 7 guotxév. The scribe of I, or his ultimate source, wrote Lovct- 
xov for puotxov. Irigoin, Tradition et critique, p. 176 says: “double lecture, 
la seconde fois erronée, de H)HM avec mélecture ®/O”” The latter pro- 
posal is acceptable, but not the first. The probability is that the scribe 
found or misread HOYZIKON and added M after H to make sense. This 
is more likely than that he read H as HM. Of course the correct reading 
is pvotxdv (already conjectured by Heinsius) which was the reading of =. 
N. b. that Il. 18-19 say that Empedocles should be called a guctordyosg 
rather than a poet. 


1447b20-23 dpoiws ... mpocwyopeutéov. This clause has often been mis- 
understood and needlessly emended for two related reasons: (a) to what 


10 Cf. Suckow, p. 53. The conjecture dates from 1855. 
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does opoiws refer and (b) what is the meaning of the apodosis xat mot- 
THY TeocayopeutEov. So far as the latter point is concerned, the xai before 
Tommy repeats the xai in the subordinate clause, here the protasis of the 
condition. Cf. 4, 1448b34-37: wonep dé xai TA omOvdaia UdALoTA TOINTHS 
“Ounpos ty ..., otws xal 16 THs KwUMSlas CYA LA TPaTOS Uredetkev, “TA. cf. 
Plato, Lysis 211 A 4-5, Gorgias 458 A 1, and Meno 74 A 1-2 with Ver- 
denius (1957), p. 290; Bonitz, Index 357b24-27; Denniston, Gr. Partic., 
pp. 324-3253! Verdenius (1956), p. 67 and (1960), pp. 256-257. More- 
over, pace Else, mpocayopevtéov here is nominative, not accusative. 

As for 6poiws, Vahlen, followed by Bywater and others, suggested that 
we must supply oddev yao dv éxopev dvopcroat xotvov from above (b9-10). 
But Aristotle's argument in b20-23 is no longer directly related to the 
absence of a common name. Rather, the apodosis xal momtyv meocayo- 
pevtéov, as e.g. Butcher and Verdenius saw, is related to the preceding 
810 Tov Lev (i.e. Homer) momtyy Sixatov xaretv, Tov dE pucloAdyov LdMov 
mommy (b18-20). His point is still directed, as it is in b16-20, against 
the received view that meter is the essential element in poetry. So he con- 
tends here that just as Homer must rightfully be called a poet because he 
is an imitator (whereas Empedocles is a puctoAdyog rather than a poet), 
similarly if someone produces imitation mixing up all sorts of meters, as 
Chaeremon in his Centaur, a mixed rhapsody, he must still be called a 
poet. The implication is that it would be absurd to designate his poem by 
enumerating each one of the meters utilized.” Yet this would have to be 
done, if indeed it is meter that determined the essence of poems. 


1447b24 at. Here the MSS mistakenly wrote ot, probably by influence 
of xal mommy Meoonyopevtéov in 1447b22-23. In 1447b29 the reverse 
mistake occurs: they have év ais, whereas év ofc, Victorius’ conjecture, is 
necessary, since Aristotle is referring to the means of imitation. Cf. supra 
1447a17 with note ad loc. 


1 Kassel in his critical apparatus refers to p. 585 of Denniston, but that page contains 
only an addendum to p. 524 which is irrelevant. This permitted Else (1966), p. 766 to 
dismiss Kassel’s reference: “Denniston’s off-hand suggestion of a special idiomatic use of 
xatt does not solve the problems of this difficult sentence.’ The references given in the text 
show that the difficulties are Else’s own. 

2 Of course dnavta in dravte Te Weta Uryvbwv is an exaggeration. It is a way of saying 
“many” or “very many.’ Cf. 25, 1461a19-20 16 yap mavtes dvtl tod MOMol KATA LETAPOPEY 
elonta. 
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1447b28 otv. A has ov. For another such mistake in A cf. 1455b1-2. 
1447b2¢9 ots. Cf. note on 1447b24. 


1448a1-6 Emei ... elxeev. There is no serious problem with the trans- 
mitted text; yet this passage has been attacked and emended, most espe- 
cially by Gudeman, de Montmollin, and Else. Let us first consider each 
of these scholars’ objections, which are based on misinterpretation of the 
text; this long note is an example of the consequences of such hypercriti- 
cal approaches to the paradosis. Gudeman (ad loc. and on p. 461) excises 
a3-4 (xaxia yap ... m&vtes) on the ground that it repeats the contents 
of the preceding ya&p-clause in a2-3 (ta yap ... udvots). De Montmollin 
believes that we have here a bizarre alternation between two divisions 
of characters. In agreement with his general theory about the Poetics, 
he considers lines a4—6 (7tot ... elxaCev) a marginal clause referring to 7, 
amovdatoug } pavdAous in a2. Else for his part advances two different kinds 
of objections: (a) He proposes to excise } xal tovtoug in a5, Atovdatos dé 
duotouc in a6, and KAcopav dé duotoug in a12. (b) Else, like Gudeman, also 
excises a3—4 (xaxig yap ... m&vte¢), but he condemns this clause because 
it introduces a generalization incompatible with Aristotle’s notion that 
art is concerned with mpdttovtes only, ie. with mpa&i¢ and not with dew- 
pla. 

Else's first objection is arbitrary’? and motivated by his prejudice that 
all Aristotelian classifications are dichotomic." As for his and Gudeman’s 
excision of xaxia yap xal dpetH ta HON Stapepover mévtes (a3-4), pace 
Else, here mévtes does not mean all men without restriction, but all men 
in so far as they are engaged in action: Else has fallen victim to what 
one may call the mdvtec fallacy.'* Moreover, according to Aristotle, the 


3 Arbitrary is Else’s contention that totobtoug and dyoioug cannot refer to the objects 
as represented, as BeAtiouc, xelpovac, and yzipouc do, but only to the representation itself. 
Cf. also 13, 1453a5-6 where, in connection with the tragic emotions, it is stated pdfoc dé 
Tel Tov Suotov. 

4 This attitude was also responsible for his misunderstanding of 1447a28-b13, cf. 
note on 1447a28-b29. 

15 For a similar mistake in the case of Parmenides 28 B 6, 9 cf. Taran, Parmenides, 
p. 67 (sub finem). There are statements in Greek where mdvte¢ means all men without 
restriction (perhaps we should say “all normal men”), for example at the beginning of 
the Metaphysics (A. 1, 980a21) Aristotle says mévtes dvOowmot tod cidéva dpeyovtat Puael. 
But there are also many uses of mévte¢ where from its context the word acquires a more 
restrictive meaning. 
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philosopher cannot always practice contemplation (9ewpia), cf. e.g. Eth. 
Nic. X. 6-8. esp. X. 8, 1178b20-32; hence he would have to be involved 
in practical action or mpd&tc. Nor is Gudeman right in his contention 
that xaxia yap xat dpetH th Hy Stapepovet ndvtec is a repetition of ta yap 
HOyn oxEdov cel TodtoIg dxoAovGel udvotc. For the second yae-clause (a3- 
4) makes it clear that ultimately the distinction between the omovdator 
and the gadAot depends on dpety and xaxta. In fact, behind Gudeman’s 
excision lurks his prejudice that the Poetics has nothing to do with ethics 
but is a purely aesthetic work (cf. also his misinterpretation of xaAd¢ éEew 
in 1, 1447a10 with note ad 1447a8-13). 

As for de Montmollin’s objection that jto ... elxafev (a4-6) is a 
marginal gloss on 7 omovdaioug } pavAous in a2, it suffices to point out—as 
Verdenius (1956), p. 67 and others have interpreted—that the omovdator 
and the gadAot are not two kinds of personages but the criterion of 
division. It is to emphasize this that Aristotle added the two parenthetical 
yao clauses in a2-4. 

In this passage, the only question that requires some discussion is 
where the apodosis begins. Given the fact that from a1 we must supply 
uodvtat with wonep ol ypagets, it ought to be clear that we must also sup- 
ply it with #01 ... towobtovg, which is predicative and not an apposition 
to } cmovdatoug 7 pavaAous. (Cf. also the following note.) For examples of 
supplying a verb in the main clause from the subordinate sentence cf., 
with Bywater, Kiihner-Gerth, II, 2, p. 574, §600. From Aristotle himself 
Vahlen cites Met. A. 7, 1017a13-16: Tov yap &vOpwnov dtav LovatKov A€- 
yYouev xal TOV Lovatxoy dvOpwTov, } TOV AEUKOV LovaIKoV H TOOTOV AEUKOV, 
TO LEV OTL AUMW TH AUTH ovUBEBYHXaOL, KTA. 


1448a7-9 dyjAov Se ott xal ... tedmov. Some scholars (e.g. Tkatsch, II, 
pp. 42-44, Gudeman, Sykutris, de Montmollin, and Lucas) think that 
this sentence is the apodosis of 1448a1-6. In the previous note it was 
explained why the apodosis is to be found in yo ... ypagets in a4—5. 
Even apart from that, there are reasons to reject such an interpretation 
of 1448a7-9: (a) The connection of thought between the protasis and the 
apodosis would be rather weak; for the three relative possibilities in jt01 
... ToLoUTOUS Would depend merely on the fact that painters had already 
portrayed these three kinds of men. ‘The situation is different if, with 
Vahlen, Bywater, and many others, we supply—as I think we must for 
grammatical and stylistic reasons—pipodvta with tot ... torovtous. (b) 
The xai before tdv Aey8eic@v would be rather awkward, since the literary 
and the musical arts (cf. 1447a21-b29) have already been implicitly 
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mentioned in a1-5. This xai is due to the intervening clause in a5-6 
(IloAvyvwtog ... etxaev), where the distinction between the three kinds 
of men which can be imitated has been illustrated from painting. 


1448a8 t étepa ptustoOat. That ® had t@ follows from Moerbeke’s 
translation per altera imitari. The mistake in A and in ¥, td instead of 
t@, may in part be due to the common scribal error of writing the simple 
for the compound vowel, but cf. the next note. 


1448a10-11 xat [td] mei. The td in A (or in its source) may have been 
motivated by its reading t6 for t@ in a8. Yet following the implication of 
Minio’s note, we must infer that ® did not have t6, because in cases such 
as this Moerbeke would have translated the article, which is also absent 
from =. 


1448a12 6 tas. The article 6 after Odctog was in &, but it need be nothing 
more than a palmary conjecture of Parisinus 2038 or of its source. This 6 
and the one before Odatog are absent from Moerbeke’s translation. 


1448a15 [yas]. It is best to deal first with the evidence of our three pri- 
mary witnesses. The Arabic translation reads as if 2 had ottw¢ instead 
of yas. (For what immediately follows cf. Gutas’ note ad loc.) This read- 
ing, even if it goes back to 2 (which is not certain), does not yield any 
reasonable sense in the context and seems to be an attempt to connect it 
with Oomep. Even Margoliouth, who suggested ottw¢ as the reading of X, 
proposed to emend it to ol tovs. I do not believe that ottw¢ is in any way 
related to yd, the reading of A. In other words, obtw¢ is not a variant 
reading. If it goes back to & it was introduced in an attempt to relate it to 
aomep by a scribe who had difficulty construing 1448a14-16. Kassel has 
placed vac between daggers, indicating he believes something is missing 
of which yas was a part. I have suggested excising ya¢ for the follow- 
ing reasons: (a) There is no evidence for it in Moerbeke’s translation. (b) 
When Moerbeke is unable to read something in his Greek exemplar ® 
(which, as well as A, goes back to IT) he customarily leaves empty spaces, 
and here he does not. (c) Older scholars like Vahlen, Bywater, and oth- 
ers were influenced by their notion that A was the only primary source 
of the genuine Greek text of the Poetics, which is no longer the situation 
today. (Notice that A has wrongly accentuated KixAwnas as xuxAwnac.) 
The absence of y&¢ from both Lat. and Ar. causes me to excise it. (I have 
ascribed this excision to edd. because I believe it likely that Iam not the 
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first to adopt it.) Vahlen’s conjecture of yap for ya (originally published 
in 1897; now in Vahlen II (1923), pp. 481-486), accepted by Else and 
by Janko and mentioned by Kassel, seems a lectio facilior. Other schol- 
ars since the Renaissance have suggested changing yé&¢ into a name or 
names of plays (cf. e.g. the critical apparatus in Bywater’s, Butcher's, and 
Kassel’s editions). If this were the case, Castelvetro’s ’Apya&¢ would be the 
most likely reading, since there is no evidence, pace Bywater and others, 
that more than a few letters would be missing. 


1448a16 év avty dé tH Stapopd. This, the reading of I], should be accepted 
as lectio difficilior. Vahlen took its meaning to be, In ipsa quam dico 
differentia. This is possible, but I believe we should give to the article 
its pronominal force and render, “In this very difference.” The reading 
of II is better than Victorius’ conjecture, perhaps supported by Ar’s 
interpretation.!° For év tH avty 5 Stapopd = “In this same difference” 
gives a weaker meaning and is certainly a lectio facilior, and the same 
may be said of Casaubon’s conjecture. 


1448a20-24 xal yap ... TovS LlmouLEvous. In these lines Aristotle deals 
with the third differentia of the literary arts, the mode or manner in 
which the imitation is effected. There are here some uncertainties about 
the transmitted text and about its interpretation; I limit my comments 
to the essential decisions behind my views. With a great majority of 
scholars I believe Il. 21-24 to be related to Plato, Republic 3, 392 D- 
394 D, where Socrates distinguishes three forms of narrative (Smyyats): 
1) The poet narrates in his own name only, that is, without impersonating 
anyone; 2) The poet produces only impersonations, as in Tragedy and 
Comedy, that is, there is no overall narrator;!” 3) A mixture of the two 
preceding manners of imitation, narrative plus impersonation, as in the 
case of Homer. In Plato all these three are forms of narrative, in each case 
the poet is visualized as narrating and/or impersonating the personages. 
Moreover, this Platonic classification is not motivated by critical ideas 
about literature; its purpose is purely pragmatic. Socrates is trying to 
determine which form of narrative is less likely to deceive the young, 
and he decides that it is the first, that is, when the poet narrates in his 


16 Tt seems that in this case we cannot infer from the Arabic rendering the reading of 
x. 
17 There may be narration within a play by one of the personages, of course. 
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own name and does not impersonate anyone at all. Aristotle’s purpose 
is different, for he will use his classification of the literary arts to put 
forward his view that Tragedy is superior to Epic. (Cf. esp. ch. 26.) 
Hence, though his classification here is related to that in the Republic, it 
is not identical with it. There are scholars (e.g. Bywater) who believe that 
Aristotle’s classification in these lines is tripartite and basically the same 
as Plato's; yet in that case they have to emend lines 21-22 drastically."* 
Given Aristotle’s conception of the superiority of Tragedy over Epic and 
the great emphasis he places on impersonation, I believe with some other 
scholars that we have in these lines a bipartite classification: 1) Narrative 
(a) with the poet sometimes becoming someone else,” as in Homer, or 
(b) with the narrator narrating throughout in his own name and not 
changing into someone else; 2) But at other times the imitators, i.e. the 
actors, imitate everything as men doing things and in activity. We need to 
emend the transmitted mavtac to mé&vta, as Casaubon proposed, a change 
supported by the fact that the object of imitation is put in the neuter in 
1. 20 (td adté) and in 1. 21 (€tepdv Tt), a mistake easily explained by na&vta 
having been assimilated to the gender of the following participles. As for 
the 7 of the MSS in 1. 23, it either answers the 6té yév of 1. 21 or the text is 
corrupt, and we must change it to oté 6¢ or (less likely) insert this phrase 
after it. Bonitz, Index, 538b22 qualifies the sequence 6té ev followed by 
in 1448b21-23 as insolentius, cf. also Vahlen, Beitrdge, pp. 246-247. 
Given the uncertainty of the restoration I have athetized 7: it probably 
goes back to the archetype and may have been partly occasioned by the 
careless repetition of 7 from lines 21 and 22. (The xat of Ar. is probably a 
mistake for 4, cf. Gutas’ note ad loc.) In any case the transmitted text 
must be emended. I do not believe that the solution is to excise tods 
uoupevous (Butcher) or to consider it corrupt (Kassel), for I think that 
Aristotle does not envisage the drama as a form of narrative (cf. infra). 
Also, tovs Lyrovpevous is in all probability middle active and not passive 
(cf. Bywater, p. 121); it refers to the actors, as E. Miller, Die Theorie der 
Kunst bei den Alten, Il, p. 18 suggested, and so there is a radical change of 
subject.” This interpretation is in agreement with Aristotle’s conception 


I 


'8 For example, Bywater proposes to read (H) 6té wév &mayyeMovta (dtéE Se) Etepdv tr 
ytyvouevov. The purpose of such emendations is to make Aristotle agree with Plato. 

19 Aristotle uses the neuter étepdv tt because the objects of imitation were put in the 
neuter in the previous line (td adtd), cf. Vahlen, Beitrdge, p. 247; Bywater ad loc. 

20 With doyyéMovta in line 21 we must supply tov povpevov, that is the poet, as 
subject. 
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of Drama, especially of Tragedy: cf. 6, 1449b24-26: Eotw odv toaywdia pl- 
unos medEews ortovdatacg xat terelag peyebos Exovays, ..., Sowvtwv xal ov 
Ov dmayyEeAtag; 31: eel SE MOatTTOVTES TOLobVTAL THY LiLMOW; 1450a20-21: 
ovKovv dTws TA HOY LIUNTwWVTAL MEatTovaw. Bywater’s objection (p. 120) 
that the bipartite interpretation is too wide a divergence from the Repub- 
lic disregards the fact that there is an essential difference between Plato 
and Aristotle in the way they consider Tragedy and Epic: the former 
rejects Tragedy because it is all impersonation (i.e. imitation in the 
restricted sense of the term”'), whereas for the latter this very fact ensures 
the superiority of Tragedy over Epic (cf. supra). 


1448a21 dmayyeddovta. Scribes sometimes confuse amayyew with 
emayyéAAw, but there can be no doubt that the former verb is what is 
required here. emayyéMw and émayyeAta do not occur in the Poetics. 


1448a25 év ois te (xai &) xa we. IT’s omission of xai & was prompted 
by the homoioteleuton xal & xal ws. Its restitution in Parisinus 2038 is, 
pace Centanni, a conjecture. The three differentiae of the literary arts are 
mentioned in the previous line and in 1448a19ff. Given the dative oi¢ 
and the adverb Wc, it follows that the object of imitation is &. In any case, 
x probably had the whole text of the lemma. Cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. 


1448a33-34 éxetev ... Ma&yvytos. Some scholars have objected to 6 
Toimtys—because Epicharmus was a well-known poet—and to mom 
Tpotepos—since, it is argued, Epicharmus was not much earlier than 
the two Athenian poets. However, the transmitted text should not be 
emended, even apart from the fact that the chronology of Epicharmus 
is not certain. We must keep in mind the following: (a) The authors of 
the Dorian claim are arguing and therefore perhaps exaggerating, as is 
not uncommon in such circumstances. (b) We need not assume that 
these Dorians know the chronology of Attic comedy, for it was not well- 
known: cf. 5, 1449a37-bs. (c) Aristotle tacitly rejects the Dorian claim 
to have originated Tragedy, cf. 4, 1448b24-26 and 1449a5-28. (d) He 
admits the priority of Sicily, and hence probably of Epicharmus as the 
author of comic plots (cf. 5, 1449b5-7), but the Comedy that interests 
him is the Attic (cf. 5, 1449a32-bg). (e) While he simply ignores the 


21 Both Plato and Aristotle use pivots in the general sense of “imitation” —all art is 
imitation—and in the more special sense of “impersonation.” 
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alleged origin of Comedy from the Dorian x®uou, he asserts the priority 
of Homer (to whom he ascribes the Margites) in first revealing 10 tis 


KWUMSAG TXYHMA. 


1448a35 adtol. The archetype’s reading odtot (i.e. OYTOI) cannot be right 
because Aristotle is reporting the argument of the Dorians. Spengel’s 
avtot has generally been accepted. 


1448a36 'ACyvatoug. For the reason given above, that Aristotle is report- 
ing the Dorians’ claim, the accusative—not the nominative—plural is 
necessary here. 


1448b1-2 xai ... mpoonyopevetv. Edzard-Kohnken (2006), pp. 238-240 
have tried to support Gudeman’s excision of these words on the basis, 
among other things, of their absence from the Arabic translation. Unfor- 
tunately they have failed to pay attention to the whole context, 1448a29- 
bi, which is a digression on Aristotle's part to report the Dorian claim 
of having originated Tragedy and Comedy. That claim is based on termi- 
nology and came to Aristotle's mind (or so he wishes us to believe) from 
the fact that plays were called Spauata (cf. 1448a26-29). Hence the state- 
ment in 1448b1-2 is necessary to the Dorian claim; otherwise it would 
be incomplete. It has really not been proved that 5pav is originally a Doric 
word, but even if it is, it was used in Athens in reference to plays many 
years before Aristotle who, as Bywater shows, disregards the distinction 
between mpcattew and dea in reference to plays. Cf. e.g. 1448a23-28, 
ete. 


1448b4-19 "Eoixact ... aitiev. In lines 5-9 Aristotle specifies what to 
him are the two natural causes of poetry: 1) our congenital power to 
imitate since childhood and to learn from these first imitations; 2) the 
fact that all men rejoice in seeing imitations. In lines 9-19 he offers 
an argument to support the second cause; we must assume that he 
considers it unnecessary to do so for our natural instinct to imitate 
and thus acquire ta¢ pabycets t&g mowtas. Though the two causes are 
not grammatically distinguished by pev ... d¢ or in any other way, it is 
clear that our instinct to imitate and thus to learn, and our rejoicing in 
seeing imitations, are two different things. This pleasure we experience 
when we see (6p@uev) imitations, is not the one we experience from art 
and literature but is only the pleasure we experience because we learn 
(cf. 1448b9-12 with 12-17). Of course our ability to imitate and to 
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learn since childhood includes not only sight but also music, rhythm, 
pictorial representations; but here Aristotle mentions only sight, because 
he wishes to call attention to the pleasure we experience when we learn 
later in life. In this way we eventually achieve the kind of knowledge that 
in the end gives us philosophy. In fact, aitiov dé xai todto, ott avOdvet 
Ov Lvov Tois PlAoTdGols HOtatov dAAd Kal ToIg cAoIS ONOlwS, AM’ Ertl Board 
xowwvodaw adtod xtX. is somewhat parallel to Met. A. 1, 980a21-24 and 
De Partib. Animal. 1. 5, 645a10-16. 


1448b5 abtat. This is the reading of Parisinus 2038. As the Syriac trans- 
lation was made from a Greek MS written in majuscule, the adtai pre- 
supposed by the Arabic translation is probably a misinterpretation of the 
translator. Similarly, the adtat of II and B was a misinterpretation of the 
AYTAI in &, a MS also written in majuscules. adtat is right but it is only 
a palmary conjecture. 


1448b7-8 tag padycets. Most probably, as Minio says, ® had tas ptyy- 
etc. I have mentioned in the critical apparatus the reading of Lat., 
imitationes, as an example of the fact that in such instances Moerbeke 
does not generally try to represent in Latin the Greek article. The mis- 
take of writing uiuyoets for uabyoets was probably prompted in ® or 
in its ultimate source by the preceding piuyntixwtatov eoti. Given his 
method of translation, it is unlikely that this mistake is Moerbeke’s 
own. 


1448b12-13 altiov dé xai todto, étt wavOdvetv. The phrase xai todto is 
emphatic, “the (or “a’) reason is this additional fact, that to learn,” etc. 
Cf. 13, 1453a17: oynpetov dé xai To yryvouevov. The agreement between A 
and ¥ establishes the higher authority of the reading xai todto which is, 


moreover, the lectio difficilior. 


1448b17 eet. Sometimes, as in this case, émet implies that there is an 
ellipse: “(I say this) because ...”. In other words, émei here does not give 
the reason for the preceding statement, but rather the reason for making 
that statement. On such a use of él, never concessive or adversative, cf. 
Shorey, CP 17 (1922), p. 155 = idem, Selected Papers, II, p. 242; Burnet’s 
note on Plato, Eutyphro 4 C 3 (cf. also 9 B 5, Apology 19 E 1) and especially 
de Vries, Mnemosyne Ser. 4, 23 (1970), pp. 24-26, who refers to Plato, 
Protagoras 335 C 1-2, Symposium 187 A 3-4, and Aristotle, Eth. Nic. IV. 
3, 1121a16-20. 
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1448a18 ovy 7. A palmary emendation. The mistaken ody! was due to 
iotacism. For other examples of this cf. Bywater’s note. 


1448b20-24 xata ... adtocyestacudtwv. Some scholars have seen in 
lines 20-22 the second cause of poetry Aristotle mentions in 1448b4- 
5, and so a change from 6¢ to dy in line 20 has been suggested. Such 
an interpretation seems untenable for two reasons: (a) the two causes of 
poetry have been specified in 1448b5-9 (cf. on 1448b4-19 supra); (b) A 
concessive genitive absolute is hardly appropriate to introduce a second 
cause. Nor is it the case, as some other scholars have suggested, that 
Kata Pdow dé Svtog Hutv ripetoOat refers to the two causes of poetry given 
in 1448b5-9. Rather, Aristotle means in 1448b20-22 that our imitative 
nature (To Te yap lwEetobat cUUqUTOV Tots dvOowmoIs Ex Tatdwv [1448b5- 
6]) includes imitation by means of melody and rhythm; and he utilizes 
this assumption to begin his developmental account of poetry. These 
lines are important because they imply that inspiration plays no role in 
the creation of poetry, just as it is ignored in the rest of the Poetics. On 
this cf. note on 1455a32-34. 


1448b22 ot ... medc. The readings of B and ¥ here show that the text of 
A or even of IT should not be considered more reliable than that of the 
other primary witnesses. 


1448b29 &pSapevots. Gallavotti (1954b), pp. 325-327 and in his edition 
contends that &p&apévors is an emendation of A and that the dp&uevoc 
of BY,” which was what the archetype originally had, is the correct 
reading. To support his interpretation he claims that &p&dpyevocg means Tis 
Toiovtov moms. However, &p&dpevoc here cannot have such a meaning; 
in fact it cannot really be construed. The whole context -tav pév obv 
700 ‘Opjpov oddevdc éyopev eltelv tolodtov nolnua, cixdg dé elvat toMovs, 
md dé ‘Ounpov &pEapevors (sc. Hutv) Eottv, olov éxetvou 6 Mapyitys xtA.— 
shows that Aristotle is talking from the point of view of a plural observer 
and about a poem (zotnua) in the neuter gender. Gallavotti is also 
mistaken in tracing back dp&duevoc to the archetype, because dpEdpevos 
is not a significant mistake. The error of writing APEAMENOX instead of 
APEAMENOI® can happen in two or more witnesses independently of 
one another. 


22 Pace Gallavotti, also X has dp&dpevoc, cf. Gutas ad loc. 
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1448b30 Mapyitys. Here, and in line 38, the word Mapyitys cannot be 
made out in Ar. 


toradte. év ots. For the true reading of B cf. Chapter Three (d). 


1448b37 brédetkev. B’s mistake drédekev is of a not unusual kind in this 
MS. 


144926 pew xai evtrdtepa. The reading of Parisinus 2038 is a combi- 
nation of those of B and of A. That of ® may well have been the same but, 
as there is no certainty about its exact wording, I have merely transcribed 
the reading of Lat. On 2 cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. 

1449a7 si & exe. Tkatsch’s conjecture is practically the same reading 
as that of Parisinus 2038. It is preferable not only because it avoids the 
hiatus but also because it is based on the probable reading of X. It also 
better explains the other three, especially A’s mapéyet. Cf. Gutas’ note ad 
loc. 


1449a8-9 avtd ... Ggatea. This clause complements the meaning of 
the previous one, cf. 6, 1450b3-4 and De Anima 427b14-16 cited by 
Bywater; xpivat was conjectured by Forchhammer and, independently, 
by Bywater. The latter (1874), p. 117 suggests that xptvetat was corrected 
with the superscription yva, in order to restore xpjvat = xpivat (because 
of iotacism). This would have given rise to xpivetat etvat, as the super- 
script was taken for an addition yvat = etvat. Whether this is the right 
explanation or not, xptvat is in all probability correct. For xpivat in Aris- 
totle in this sense cf. Bonitz, Index, 409a55—b8. 


1449a9 Seaton. For Oatepa of Ar. cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. 


1449a9-13 Yevouevys ... nVENON. yevouevne is the reading of our four 
primary sources and should also be accepted as the lectio difficilior. Many 
editors have adopted yevouevy from some recentiores. So does Kassel, 
who would nevertheless keep adtocyedtactixijs. But even apart from 
emending the participle, such an interpretation runs against the difficulty 
of taking dpyy adtocyedtactua = “an improvisational beginning,” an 
unattested and improbable meaning. Aristotle here is going back in 
thought to 1448b20-24, ie. to the beginning of his genetic account 
of poetry. Cf. esp. Il. 22-24: 2& &pyiig of mepuxdtes mpd¢ adta dAtota 
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KATA LINPOV TPOkyoVTES EYEVVNTAY THY TOiNoW Ex TAV AVTOTYESLATLATWV 
xt. Thus, in 1449a9 we should take an’ dpyij¢ as adverbial (= €& dpyfc). 
Cf. Politics 7. 16, 1334b29; Plato, Critias 112 E 7. In 17, 1455b3 we 
find another example of Aristotle's use of the genitive absolute instead 
of the nominative. Cf. also Bonitz, Index 149b26-37; Kiihner-Gerth, II, 
§ 4948, p. 110. In short, yevopevyg ... adtocyedtactixis is here equivalent 
to yevouevy & ody an’ (= &&) dpyfs adtooyedtactimy, “(Tragedy) having in 
any case originally begun in improvisation.” In this note I have followed 
Bywater’s interpretation. 


1449a11-12 TX padAtxad. It seems that neither Ar. nor the Greek scribes 
understood this reference to the phallus songs. The reading of Parisinus 
2038 need not be more than a conjecture, prompted by the fact that those 
of the MSS do not yield good sense. Cf. also note on 1449a20. 


1449a15 emel Eoxe tHv. The reading of Lat. here (super ultimam) is 
evidence that A and ® go back to two different transliterations of II into 
minuscule writing. Cf. Chapter Three (c). 


aves. The reading of A and of B, abti¢ supports this form against the 
eautiis of Parisinus 2038. 


1449a18 mpwtaywviotetv. This is the conjecture of Sophianus, who re- 
ferred to Polit. VIII. 4, 1338b29-30 TO xadov dM’ od Td Onpiddes Set TEW- 
taywviotetv. Kassel (1962), pp. 117-120 = idem (1991), pp. 329-332 has 
shown that Sophianus’ conjecture must be accepted because the trans- 
mitted mpwtaywviotyyv is unlikely to be right: (a) the word tewtaywvt- 
at refers to persons whereas here it refers to tov Adyov. (Kassel rightly 
excludes the exceptional metaphoric use of Adyos in Gorgias’ Helen); 
(b) newtaywvotyv here would render mapeoxevacev difficult to explain, 
since Tapaoxevdfewv does not mean the same as xaSiot&vat. 


1449a19-20 xal (y AgEtg ex) AEews yedoias. The reading transmitted 
by the Graeco-Latin tradition, étt 5€ TO péyeboc: ex uixpav UdOwy xal 
AeEEws yerotac dik 6 Ex catupixod petaBarety dpe deceuvdvOn, while not 
grammatically impossible, is difficult and awkward. (a) The reason given 
for oe dneceuvivey refers only to the ridiculous language and not to 
the short plots, and so the joining of AcEews yeAolag xtA. with éx pixpdv 
yvdwv would be awkward; (b) one would have expected at the very least 
that the preposition éx be repeated before AgEews yeAotac. Moreover, and 
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more importantly, 2, the Greek MS to which the Syro-Arabic translation 
goes back, must have had something like 7 which in Ar. is followed by 
a word that was not Aéétc, though it cannot now be made out, and this 
word was followed by éx. (On all questions on the Arabic text here cf. 
Gutas’ detailed note ad loc.) For all these reasons I have adopted Christ's 
conjecture and punctuated accordingly. 


1449a20 catuptxod. This, the correct reading, has been preserved by B 
only. II evidently had SATYPIAKOY. LSJ, s.v. catuptaxds II gives “disease 
in which the bones near the temple become prominent, like Satyrs’ 
horns”. Perhaps this meaning caused the confusion of the two words. Cf. 
also on 1449a11-12 supra. 


1449a28-30. The reason why there is no line 29 is that Bekker in his 
edition mistakenly included from the Aldine text the words repli peév odv 
tobtwv tooatta before Zota. 


1449a28 dA ws. A palmary conjecture from &Aw¢ (AB), a misinterpre- 
tation of &’s AAAQX. The reading of X, da we, is practically the same as 
that of recentiores. 


1449434 TO YEAotov ... tO yap yeAotdv éott. It is interesting that in the first 
instance Moerbeke translates td yeAotov as quod risile, whereas he does 
not translate the second article, nam risile est. 


1449b3 ot Agyopevot adtijs motntal. A widespread prejudice that Aeyouevot 
or xaAovMEvot can mean only “so-called” has led many critics, e.g. Lucas, 
to take it so here and draw false inferences. It was probably for this rea- 
son that Kassel in his critical apparatus proposed yevoyevot. But Aeyopevot 
can mean either “so-called” or “so called”, and here it certainly means the 
latter, cf. 4, 1449a4-5 where xwuwdorotol is contrasted with topaywdodi- 
SdoxaAot. For Aeyouevot or xaAobuevot used to refer to words employed 
in their current designation cf. Cherniss, Sel. Pap., pp. 424-425. On the 
notorious ot xaAovmevot TvOaydpetot of Metaphysics A. 5, 985b23 (and 
several other passages) see Cherniss, Aristotle’s Crit. of Presocr. Philos., 
pp. 384-385. Instructive is Politics IV. 3, 1290b39-1291a1, where Aristo- 
tle, speaking of the “parts” (uéoy) or classes in the state says: év (sc. uepos) 
pev obv ott TO Epi THY TPO TAGS, ol xaAotLEVOL yewpyol, Sedtepov 5é 
TO KaAovLEVvov Bavavaov. See also Plato, Republic 545 B 6: dvopa yap ovx 
exw Aeyouevov &Mo = “I do not know any special name for it (sc. timo- 
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cracy) in use” (Shorey’s translation; italics are mine); Laws 680 A 6-7: 
... TOUS Aeyouevols TatTptots vopots, the meaning of which comes out most 
clearly from comparison with Laws 793 A 9-B 1: ... ta xaAobpeva bm0 
TOV TOMAY crypapa voprira xai od¢ MaTPLoUS VOLoUS ETtOVoELaovOTV. 


1449b6 [Extyapposg xal Péppis]. These words cannot be construed and 
must be excised, as Susemihl saw, cf. Susemihl (1863), pp. 376-377 and 
in his edition. Despite many scholars’ opinions to the contrary, they are 
absent from the Arabic translation, cf. Gutas ad loc. On the basis of the 
following passage, Themistius, Or. 27, 337 B: emel xal xwpmdia TO MaAKLOV 
Hpgato prev ex LineAtac (Exetdev yao Hotyy Erixappyos xat Pdouoc), xeMtov 
dé ’AOjvale cvvnvéyOy, Bywater and others have proposed to add (jaav 
yap Ertyappnos xai Bdpuic exeiGev) after LixeAtac HAGe in 1. 7. It is possible, 
though no more than that, that as Bywater says, Themistius had in mind 
our passage in the Poetics. But he is not quoting it, and he was himself 
capable of adding the parenthetical explanation or of being dependent 
on Aristotle's On Poets. Perhaps a reminiscence of what Themistius wrote 
led someone to write "Emtyapposg xai Pdouts in the margin; later a scribe 
inserted these words into the text in the wrong place, as often happens, 
cf. e.g. on 1447a28-b29. 


1449b9-10 7 ... YxoAovPycev. Before discussing the corrupt text trans- 
mitted by the MSS it is best to deal with a more general question. Aristotle 
describes what Epic has in common with Tragedy: they are both imita- 
tions of worthy men, and they both employ metrical language: yxoAov- 
Oycev here, opposed to tatty Stapépovow in lines 11-12, means “agrees 
with,” cf. Bonitz, Index 26a23-25 and especially Bywater’s note. Pace 
Lucas, the aorist here is not “historical” but gnomic, as the very contrast 
with dtagépovaw shows. 

The text of neyo... Adyou transmitted by the MSS is as follows: peypt 
MOvov LETPOU PETA Adyov. The peteov LEydAov of A probably presupposes 
the same reading as B’s in its ultimate source.** (METAAOTLOY misread 
as METAAOY, a not uncommon kind of mistake.) The expression yet 


3 For all questions concerning the readings of Ar. cf. Gutas’ note ad loc., who believes 
that X probably had the same readings as B. Lat., after néypt, omitted the rest of lines 9- 
10, as well as t@ 5é in line 11, without indicating a lacuna. It is therefore likely that these 
words were missing in ®. 

4 Readers interested in seeing the consequence of considering the readings of A as 
sacrosanct should consult Butcher's text and his critical apparatus as well as the editions 
of Vahlen and of Bywater. 
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yovov peétpov referring to one of the items in which Epic agrees with 
Tragedy is worse than awkward. The reading povov may be explained 
paleographically (MENTOY was read as MONOY, cf. also infra) but may 
as well have been prompted by the desire to limit the metrical agreement 
between Epic and Tragedy. In any case, we need the genitive article to be 
able to construe the infinitive etvoi; hence Tyrwhitt’s emendation pév tod 
for 4ovov must be accepted;* cf., with Bywater, 7, 1451a10-11 peéyet Tob 
abvdnros etvat and Topics VIL. 1. 155b7-8. Tyrwhitt’s further suggestion, 
to read pétew for the transmitted petpov, accepted by some scholars (e.g. 
Gudeman) is less convincing, since the MSS’ Lovovu uéteov was probably 
prompted in part by the genitive Létpov. It is more likely that peta was 
displaced after étpou by the desire to have peétpov follow immediately 
after (the mistaken) povov. Once we write wet LétpOv, as Kassel and 
others have done, we have to decide how we connect Adyovu with peta 
yetpov. Kassel suggested to write Adyw, which is possible and makes 
sense. However, if I am right in my conjecture about the reason for the 
displacement of eta after petpeov, it is more likely that the original text 
already had Adyov, so that wet pEtpeov (xal) Adyou"* is probably correct. 
In any case, the corruption of this passage in all likelihood goes back to 
the archetype and may even be earlier than it. 


1449b10-11 pétpov ... TH dé T6 LETPOV. Minio believes that Lat. omitted 
from pétpov to T@ dé. This is possible, though perhaps it is more likely 
that Lat’s solum metrum translates uovou petpov and that from there the 
scribe of ® (or of his source) went to &mAodv. In either case we would 
have an omission by a kind of homoioteleuton peétpov ... wetpov. Cf. the 
similar case in 1449b15-17 infra. 


1449b15-17 tTpaywdiats ... tooywdias. In this case too the words after 
Texywdiat¢ were omitted by the scribe of ® (or by his ultimate source) 
because of a sort of homoioteleuton. 


1449b16 tavta. A palmary emendation. 


1449b23 dvaAaBdvtes. Bernays’ conjecture must be accepted since the 
anodaBovtes of ABL does not yield the right meaning. On the reading of 


5 Tyrwhitt’s emendation is in his Animadversiones, not in his text. 
26 Kassel’s note “non obstat Ar’ is perhaps mistaken, if Gutas is right in thinking that 
X had peta Adyov. 
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x cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. However, Lat’s sumentes probably translates ©’s 
avaraBovtes (cf. Minio, p. 126). The verb sumo is also used to translate 
the simple AapBavw (cf. Moerbeke’s translations of 1453b15 Ad&Bwpev = 
sumamus and of 1456a14 AauBevet = sumunt [the plural due to Latin 
grammar]). Hence, though it is likely that Moerbeke was translating ®’s 
avadaBovtes, we cannot be absolutely certain of his Greek text here. 


1449b24-1450a9 Eottv ... toxywdta. This passage has been preserved in 
Syriac translation by Severus bar Shakko (d. 1241) in his work The Book 
of Dialogues. For the significance and import of this quotation cf. Gutas’ 
account in Chapter Two, and Chapter Three (f). 


1449b24-28 gotw ... x&8apotv. The text of the passage is not in dispute, 
though its interpretation is. In ll. 25-26 de’ Pazzi’s translation (“separatim 
singulis generibus”) shows that he either knew the reading ywpis excdotw 
or correctly emended the text. Much later Reiz also conjectured exdotw. 
The transmitted reading éxdotov arose because the adverb ywpi¢ was mis- 
takenly taken as preposition. The Tractatus Coislinianus (p. 50 [Kaibel]), 
whose author has based his definition of Comedy on Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of Tragedy in the Poetics, also has ywpis exdotov. As for the reading of 
II, padnudtwv, it probably originated in majuscule writing where IT was 
read as M. The context and the agreement of B and ¥ leave no doubt as to 
what Aristotle wrote. Pazzi’s translation (“per misericordiam vero atque 
terrorem perturbationes cuiusmodi purgans”) shows that he probably had 
access to the reading of B. Cf. also the note on 1455434. 


1449b26-27 amayyerias. Cf. note on 1448a21. 


1449b29 xat werog. Pace Tyrwhitt, Kassel, and others these words should 
not be excised, since xat is probably explanatory: péAog specifies or 
defines cppovic. 


1449b31-34 motodvtat THY Minow ... movodvtat THY pinot. The scribe 
of B first wrote notodvtat tHy piunow: A€yw dé AeEw prev adtiy (line b3 4). 
Then, realizing that he had omitted more than two lines, he corrected the 
v of adtHv into the m of mp@tov (line b31) and completed the text up to 
totodvtat THY pinnow in line b34. Then he continued with Aeyw de A€Ew 
yev adtyv xtA. but did not cancel the first Aéyw ... abtHv. Although this 
time the scribe corrected his original omission, we may conjecture that 
several of the omissions due to homoioteleuton in this MS are probably 
to be ascribed to him, and not to his exemplar. 
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1449b36 né&cav. Madius’ emendation mé&ow is an unnecessary lectio 
facilior. 


1449b36-1450a3 émei ... mé&vtes. This passage is typical of one of the 
traits of style in Aristotle's technical treatises, prolixity, which contrasts 
with those passages in which he is so compact and elliptic that it makes 
understanding his thought difficult. Here I believe it necessary to pay 
close attention to punctuation. I strongly disagree with Kassel’s handling 
of the text and punctuation. 


1450a1-2 mépuxev ... 90¢. These words should not be excised, as Else, 
followed by Kassel, proposed. méguxev is impersonal and begins the 
apodosis; only there does Aristotle state that Sidvoi and 90¢ are the two 
causes of action. For such a use of méguxev cf. Vahlen, whom Bywater 
follows. He refers to Politics II. 2, 1261b6-7 (gavepov toivuy Ex TOUTWV 
we obte mEpuxe Llav odtw¢ elvat THY TdALW), ibid., IV. 12, 1296b26 (évtadOa 
mepvxev Elva Syoxpatiav), and Demosthenes XIV, 30 (xal yap tas xpYVAS 
Kal TX PpEat’ EmtAetmEw mEpuxev). He points out the similar use of pvaw 
éyet in Plato, cf. Republic 5, 473 A 1-2 (H pbow exer medeww AgEews Hrtov 
cAnPetas Epantecat) and 6, 489 B 6-7. On gvow éxet in Plato and others 
cf. Shorey, Rep. II, p. 25, n.c. 


1450a2 tavtas. Although B has taita, probably supported by x and x1 
(cf. Gutas’ note ad loc.), the reading of I, tattac, is right, for Aristotle 
is referring to mpdé&ec, not to dtcevorw xal H80¢. Cf. Bywater’s note: for 
Kal Kata TAUTAS Kat TYYYaVOvEL Kal dmoTUYXdVvOUVEL Md&vtEs he refers to 
1450a19-20 “ata dé Tas MEdEEts EvSatroves } tobvavtiov. 


1450a4 y. This article, though only attested by A,” is necessary, since 
Aristotle’s point is to establish the strict identity of the plot with the 
imitation of the action. And so when he says that a literary work should 
be judged according to the kind of imitation effected (cf. 1, 1447b15; 
9, 1451b28-29, etc.), he means, according to its plot, which was from 
the very first considered the essential element of each species of poetry. 
Cf. 1, 1447a8-9 with 2) in the note on 1447a8-13. This suffices to reject 
Bywater’s notion that something like tav 6 mpattévtwy Ta HON xal at 


27 Tt seems that 4 and X omitted this article, though this is not certain. Cf. Gutas ad 
loc. 
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dtdavotat has dropped out or must be mentally supplied. For the primacy 
of the plot cf. 1450a15-b4. 


todtov. Anticipatory and = todto. For the assimilation Bywater refers to 
22, 1458a26-27 (aiviypatos te yap dea att EoTI, TO A€yovta UmdpYovTA 
adbvata cvverpat) and to Kiihner-Gerth, I, $ 369, 1, p. 74. 


1450a7 aodetxvvovet. I have adopted the reading of B as the third person 
plural of this verb and not the &modetxvdaow of A, because in the three 
other instances Aristotle uses it— Poetics 1450b11, Anal. Post. 83a21, and 
Met. 1025b13-we find &nodetxvdovat with no variant reading. 


1450a12-13 TovTOIs ... eideotv. The text of this sentence has been var- 
iously emended (cf. e.g. Bywater’s note and Butcher’s text and critical 
apparatus). Kassel believes that odx dAtyot adtadv is corrupt. For the prob- 
lems presented by the Arabic translation cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. I believe— 
like Vahlen in his edition and note, and others—that the text transmitted 
by & (and probably also by 2, as Gutas says) is sound. With adt&v we 
must supply tav momtav (or momtev) from the preceding pipobdvtat. The 
phrase odx oAtyo. adtdv is a strong and unusual litotes to say “many;” 
hence the qualifying expression we eizetv. “In any case not a few poets, so 
to say, have used these forms.” Here e/Sy means the same thing as én, 
cf. Bywater’s note on 1449a7, especially sub finem.” Aristotle’s meaning 
seems to be that the six parts are necessary to every Tragedy, but some 
poets are deficient in some parts, cf. €.g. 1450a23-38 and 18, 1456a3-7. 


1450a13-14 xal yao ow exet mav ... woattws. Kassel prints doris, the 
reading of AB, and considers dtc ... m&v corrupt. Evidently we need to 
emend to éww or dwetg as some recentiores do. If we choose the latter 
reading, the mistake was due to iotacism. For the plural cf. 1450b19-20 
TEpl THY amepyaciny TMV Sipewv y TOO oxevortoiod Téyvy and especially 6, 
1449b32-33 0 TH¢ dtpews Kdop0¢ with Bywater’s note, which explains that 
the reference is “to the visible appearance of the actors when got up in 
character by the oxevomotds or costumier.” However, in this context, and 


8 In the Poetics and elsewhere Aristotle uses el8o¢ in a great variety of meanings, cf. 
Bonitz, Index 217b58-219a59 and Wartelle’s Lexique, s.v. elSog. 

2° Vahlen’s suggestion of adding we before tots eiSecw, mentioned by Kassel in his 
critical apparatus, on the basis of 12, 1452b14-15 (uépy dé tpaywdiac ofs pev we elSect 
del xprjo8a1 modtepov elmopev) is unnecessary here. 
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since in line a10 we have the singular dypic, I have preferred the reading 
dipw. The mistake of writing the nominative instead of the accusative 
probably originated in a scribe’s thinking that éyet needed a subject, 
though the subject is mav. 


1450a17-20 xat evdatpovian ... todvavtiov. This passage has been need- 
lessly emended. Kassel excises it,*° even though the thought is obvi- 
ously Aristotelian, as the parallels cited below will show. Objection has 
been made to the fact that xaxodatpovia is a hapax in the Aristotelian 
corpus; yet the word in the meaning required here occurs not only in 
Herodotus I, 87, 3 but also in Antiphon 5, 79 and Xenophon, Mem. I, 6, 
3. 

Aristotle is arguing for the preeminence of the plot, and he needs 
to support his statement that Tragedy is an imitation not of men but 
of “actions” and of life. Happiness and unhappiness depend on “action” 
(mpdEtc), and the end or purpose of life (n.b. the important Aristotelian 
notion of 1 téAo¢) is a certain kind of mpdétc¢, not a quality (o16ty¢) such 
as courage, etc. Men are of a certain quality according to their 7y, but 
it is according to their actions that they are happy or the opposite. Only 
now can he draw the inference odxovv ... amévtwv (1450a20-23, where 
TO téAog plays an essential role). As for eddatpovia xal xaxodatuovia, the 
reading of B should be accepted. The reading of II is obviously mistaken: 
for one thing it is absurd to suppose Aristotle would have said that 
Tragedy is an imitation of happiness. 

The following parallels cited by Bywater are noteworthy: for the 
thought that happiness and unhappiness depend on mpéétc, cf. Plato, Rep. 
10, 603 C 4-6 TPATTOVTAS, PALEV, AVOEWMOUS LIMEITOL Ny UIuNTIXY BLatous H 
éxovatag mpdéets, xai x tod modttew 7H Ed olouévous H xaKdo meTpayevau. 
Cf. also Aristotle, Physics II. 6 197b5, } & evdatpovia medic tig: edrpakia 
yap; Polit. VIL 3, 1325a32 h yap edvdatpovia medic eotwv. As for tO TEAOS 
cf. 1450a22-23 WoTE TA TOyLaTa Kal 6 UOO0¢ TEAS TIS TOAYWSias, TO SE 
TEAOS MEYLOTOV aTévtw; Eth. Nic. I. 8, 1098b18-19 mpcéetc TIES AEyovtat 
xal evepyetat TO téeAoc. As for od motdtys in 1450a18-19, the absence of 
which Centanni praises, cf. Eth. Nic. X. 2, 1173a14-15 ode yap at THs 
APETHS EVEPYELAL TOLOTHTES Elatv, O08’ y EVSatLOvicr. 


30 Reiz even included the preceding xa! Biov in his excision. 
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1450a21 ovpmeptAaBevovow. Sc. ev TH mtuyoet. It is not necessary to 
change this to the cvpnaparauBdvovow of some late MSS. Cf. Bywater 
ad loc. 


1450a29 pycetc. Moerbeke'’s rendering this word as series is consistent 
throughout his translation of the Poetics. He translated pécets by series 
and not sermones probably because he envisaged a succession of speeches 
(n.b. both sermo and series derive from sero). 


1450a29-30 xa AgEet xaxt Stavoie. This, Vahlen’s conjecture, is correct and 
has been generally accepted. The reading of the archetype, xai AEEetg xat 
dtavotacs, is a typical mistake due to assimilation to the preceding pycetc 
nOicac. 


1450a37 ovvictacdat. Moerbeke'’s translation scire probably indicates 
that here ® had a different reading. In all other occurrences of this verb 
in the Poetics (cf. Minio, p. 104) the translator has used a closer Latin 
equivalent. 


1450b2 6poiws. The reading of B (tt) and perhaps also of 2 is an example 
of these alternative readings. For example, B sometimes has duolw¢ ott, 
cf. 1451b21. 


1450b9-10 év ... pevyet. These words are absent from ¥ and Bekker 
rightly excised them. They are a needless and incomplete repetition of 
what follows, dtomep ... 6 A€ywv, and may originally have been a reader’s 
marginal note later inserted in the text. 


1450b12 [tov Lev Adywv]. As it stands, this does not yield a reasonable 
sense. For one thing, the particle ev, especially in its position between 
the article and its headword, defies explanation. (It cannot be ascertained 
whether ¥ had pév or not.) Similarly, the plural genitive tév Adywv causes 
difficulty; it is hard to take it as an objective genitive after 7 A€Etc, as 
has been suggested. Bywater emended to tév év Adyw, on the ground 
that tx é€v Adyw “is a comprehensive designation for the four literary 
elements, as distinct from the non literary elements (tav dé Aotnav, b15), 
the music and ‘spectacle; with which the enumeration concludes.’ But 
is it the case that for Aristotle ueAonotia in Tragedy does not involve a 
language component? The words seem to be an interpolation, as devtepov 
dé TA HON (1450439), Teitov dé y Stcvoia (1450b4) and tAv dé AoiTHv H 
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wedrorotta xtA. (1450b15-16) suggest. I believe the anonymous note in 
the Oxford 1760 edition, now in the Bodleian Library, has it right: 
“videntur fuisse interpolata” 


1450b15 Aotnav. Here we have a good example of interpolation. Some- 
one would have written in the margin or above the line the letter ¢, and 
then another scribe, of I] or of its source, incorporated “five” into the text. 


1450b20 1 t00 cxevorotod teyvy. Given the context, this means “the art of 
(the technical) costumier.’ For cxevorotds in this sense cf. Aristophanes, 
Knights 230-233 with Neil’s note ad loc. and Bywater’s note on our 
passage. Evidently Moerbeke’s ars vasificorum fails to render the Greek. 
He seems to have misunderstood oxevomotds, probably because he was 
not acquainted with certain aspects of Greek drama, taking cxedog as 
vasum and Totéw as facio; we do not know whether ® had genitive plural 
rather than the singular. 


1450b23 8%. Since Aristotle is here referring to the definition of Tragedy 
given in 6, 1449b24-25, we must accept Bywater’s emendation 61 for &’s 
dé. 


1450b34 ideats. The readings of A and of Lat. here (eidéorg and speciebus) 
indicate that in this case (and in a few others in the Poetics) a mistake 
caused by iotacism eventually led scribes to confuse idea with eidoc. 


1450b39 dvatc8ytov xpovov. Bonitz proposal to excise ypdvouv seems 
to gain plausibility from the fact that Aristotle denies that there can 
be imperceptible atoms of time, cf. De Sensu 7, 448a21-b17, with the 
comments of G.R.T. Ross and those of Ross (1955). Thus in the Post. 
Anal. I. 34, 89b10-11 he can write n & cayyxivoik eotw evotoyia tig Ev 
KOKETTW YOOvw TOD LEgov. But he does not always speak in the strict 
philosophical sense; it is particularly the case here in the Poetics since he 
after all says: cvyyettat yap y Sewota eyydc tod dvarcntov ypdvou yivopLevn. 
For the Arabic translation cf. Gutas’ long note ad loc. 


1451a3-4 eri TAV cwdtwv xal Ext TOV Cwwv. Several scholars have pro- 
posed different ways to emend this. Bywater, for example, substitutes 
ovotnpdtwv for cwpdtwv and rejects Uberweg’s oynuatwy. Christ would 
excise xal emt, whereas Kassel proposes to excise xal emi tTOv Gwwv alto- 
gether. We should of course keep in mind that in 1450b21-34 Aristo- 
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tle has tried to show that tragic plots must have an appropriate “size” 
and organic unity. The arguments Bywater advanced both in his (1874) 
paper and in his commentary will help clarify the alleged difficulties. 
They are as follows: He calls attention to Aristotle’s preceding state- 
ment, 1450b34-1451a3, and especially to the words éti & émei tO xaAdv 
xai Chov xal dmav Tedyya 6 cuvertTnxey Ex TIVOV (1450b34-35) and claims 
that there would be no equivalent to the underlined words if we take 
TOV gwUdtwv as “living bodies.” This is a valid objection against all those 
who take xal emi tHv Cawv as explanatory of éxt TOV cwpdtwv, includ- 
ing Christ’s proposal to excise xal emi, since it has the same purpose. But 
Bywater’s second contention, against taking cwudtwv as “material sub- 
stances,” is not persuasive. He maintains that if we do that we would 
be forgetting that “beauty is in the té&Etg or cuppetpla tTav pepdv, and, 
therefore, in the form, not in the matter of things.”*! However, the words 
underlined above show that in 1. 3 cwudtwv is restricted to complex bod- 
ies made up of parts. There is no reason why some such bodies, e.g. a 
house, could not exhibit té&Et¢ xai ueye8o¢ and, hence, be beautiful, and 
so we need not change the transmitted text. 


1451a7-9 ei yap ... pow. The clause mote xai &Mote pact has caused 
problems. Many scholars have taken this to mean that at some time 
past, the duration of tragic plays was measured by the water-clock. Thus 
Vahlen (1923), pp. 491-497 (originally published in 1897) translates, 
“wie man sagt, dass man auch sonst einmal aufgefiihrt habe.” Butcher 
renders, “as indeed we are told was formerly done.” But, as Bywater points 
out, such interpretations face two kinds of difficulties: 1) Grammati- 
cal: (a) moté xal d&AAote, pace Vahlen, does not necessarily mean “once” 
or “formerly,” but can also mean “at a certain other time or times,” (cf. 
infra); (b) as Vahlen explicitly says, after pacw one would have to supply 
the aorist infinitive éywvicac8at from the previous imperfect, nywviCovto. 
This is perhaps not impossible, but the natural thing (because the imper- 
fect, like the present, is a continuous action tense) is to supply the present 
infinitive cywviZec8a1. 2) Most importantly, there is no evidence whatever 
that there was a time when the performances of tragedies were measured 
by the water-clock. (More about this infra.) 


31 Bywater’s wording here is not in keeping with Aristotle’s conceptions. For him cya 
by itself implies matter plus form. Even his simple bodies—fire, air, water, earth—have 
form and matter. By itself, matter is not apprehensible by the senses. 
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This being so, two main views of the clause womep ... paow have been 
advanced. The first is to consider the whole or part of it corrupt. Thus, 
for example, Kassel (followed by A. Schmitt) places daggers before do- 
mep and after gaow, while Bywater places them before and after gaow. 
The second, which has at least the merit of indicating a completely dif- 
ferent interpretation, was advanced by M. Schmidt, who proposes to 
change gaow into ciwbaow. In this way the woe clause would mean, 
“as is regularly done at certain other times,” i.e. by another kind of a&yw- 
viotat, the pleaders in the law-courts: so Bywater who, however, rejects 
Schmidt's proposal as “perhaps too bold” With Schmidt's emendation 
the wozep clause would not refer to the performance of tragedies but to 
the employment of water-clocks in another kind of &ywv, i.e. in judicial 
contests.” This interpretation may appear to gain plausibility from the 
Arabic translation, “as is our custom to say at some time and when,’ if 
this is ultimately based on a X reading such as Wome mote xal &MotE Elw- 
Sopev A€yetv. (Gutas’ note on 1451a9 convincingly argues against ascrib- 
ing such a reading to 2. This note should be consulted on all questions 
regarding the Arabic translation.) One serious difficulty with Schmidt's 
emendation and with such an Arabic translation is that it is not easy to 
explain how from either text the reading gacw of = came into being. 
Moreover, and most importantly, a satisfactory meaning can be obtained 
from the text transmitted in © and perhaps also in &, as we shall see. In 
fact, the Arabic translation’s rendering of the wonep ... paow clause is 
“as is our custom to say at some time and when,” and we may suppose 
that this was also the rendering into Syriac. This shows two things: (a) 
that the phrase moté xal &Mote was not correctly understood (it is split 
into two), and (b) that the verb was turned into the first person plural. 
Gutas believes that the first person plural may be due to the transla- 
tor, so that we have only a translation ad sensum, and that therefore 2 
had the same text as that of &. Moreover, supplying such an infinitive 
as A€yew is not what the context requires here, where Aristotle would 
be referring to the time alloted to speakers in Athenian lawcourts. Yet 
the Syriac and Arabic translators had probably no idea of such proce- 
dures: seeing in 2 the same text as in &, ie. with one and a verb of 
saying (gaow), they offered the interpretation “as is our custom to say at 
some time and when.” The change to the first person plural was probably 


32 On the use of water-clocks in judicial proceedings cf. Thalheim, s.v. Klepsydra 2), 
R.E. XI, 1, cols. 807-809. 
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due to the desire to include Aristotle in the subject, for keeping the indef- 
inite “they” would increase the difficulty of knowing to what the clause 
refers. 

I submit that the transmitted text, domep mote Kal Mote Pacw, is cor- 
rect. In the first place, as Bywater says about the phrase mote xai &Morte, 
“with a verb in the present it may well refer to the indefinite present 
..., and have the sense of ‘at certain other times. ”*’ Secondly, we should 
keep in mind that originally** the xAepddpa = “water lifter” or “pipette” 
was used, for example, for lifting wine from a mixing-bowl, ie. for sep- 
arating the wine from the water, etc.* Empedocles used it to account 
for respiration, a demonstration implying that air is a body and not 
empty space. Cf. Empedocles 31 B 100, cited and criticized by Aristotle 
in De Respiratione 7, 473a15-474a24; n.b. also [Aristotle], Probl. XVI. 
8, 914b9-915a24 where the discovery by means of the “pipette” that air 
is a body is ascribed to Anaxagoras. Its use as a water-clock to measure 
judicial speeches is attested later. It is first mentioned in Aristophanes, cf. 


33 Given the difficulties that the phrase moté xal d/AAote has caused to interpreters it 
seems best to quote Bywater’s discussion of it. He says this about the two passages cited 
to justify the translation “once” or “formerly” (Xenophon, Anab. VI, 4, 12 and Lucian, 
Hermot. 24): “These, however, are not enough to show that moté xal dAAote can only refer 
to an indefinite past or future; with a verb in the present it may very well refer to the 
indefinite present also, and have the sense ‘at certain other times; just in the same way 
as mote, with a present means ‘at certain times’ in Soph. Elench. 16, 175427 ovpBatver dé 
Tote KabdmEP ev Tois Storypdupactv, and in the familiar antithesis of moté and dei” 

Janko has seen that donep moté xal dAoté acw does not refer to a past time when 
tragedies were performed against the clock, but nevertheless fails to understand its 
meaning and the thought. His translation is: “they would be performed ‘against the clock; 
as the saying goes!” Then in his note (p. 90) he translates literally “as they say now and 
then.” He adds that “against the clock” is “simply a colloquial expression also found in 
comedy; Aristotle signals the joke by excusing himself for using it here.” The following 
objections come to mind: 1) There is incompatibility between Janko’s translation and the 
new translation given in his comment, for donep ... paotv with a qualifying phrase in 
between can hardly refer to a proverb: it is not the same thing as &¢ @acw. 2) Pace Janko, 
there is no evidence that a saying mpd¢ xAepbdpav existed in comedy or elsewhere. 3) 
The expression mpdg xAeipddpav or xAepbSpac is not at all common in comedy; it does not 
occur in any of the passages of Aristophanes mentioned later in the text. I have found only 
one passage in a comic poet with mpd¢ xAetpddpay, and it does not at all suggest that it is a 
proverbial expression: Epinicus, frag. 2, 1-2 (in PCG vol. V) xal tav putav ta peytota TOV 
dvtwy tola/mivetv Sejoet THLEPOV Tpd¢ KAEWUSpav. Since it is Athenaeus who cites this text, 
I append Gulick’s translation in his LCL edition: “And today he will be obliged to drink 
three of the biggest horns in existence, letting them squirt to the time of the water-clock” 

34 T exclude the use of xAepbdea to designate water source. 

35 For an easily accessible account with illustrations cf. Guthrie’s note in his LCL 
edition and translation of Aristotle, On the Heavens, p. 226, note a. 
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Acharnians 693 (with Olson's note); Wasps 93, 857-858; Birds 1694-1695 
(with Dunbar’s note); cf. also Epinicus, frag. 2. 2 and Eubulus, frag. 74. 
6 in PCG, vol. V. On the other hand, there is evidence of tragic contests 
dating to 484BCE and a good probability of such records going back to 
the last years of the sixth century.** Aristotle, who wrote a work on the 
theatrical contests in Athens and who described the use of the xAepbdspat 
in the lawcourts (cf. Athen. Polit. 67, 2-3) could hardly have himself 
taken ®omep ... pactv as a reference to tragic contests or have mentioned 
such an alleged popular belief without explicit contradiction. Nothing 
like it is mentioned in his account of the birth and evolution of Tragedy 
in ch. 4, nor would he, a metic resident, have included himself in the 
aomep clause. But Oomep ... pacw can be reasonably interpreted to yield 
the required meaning of judicial contests, those in which the duration 
of speeches was measured by water-clocks and where Athenian litigants 
had to appear in person and not be represented by others. We must also 
take into account what was said above about the phrase mote xal cdot 
and about supplying ¢ywviZeo8at after pact. The indefinite “they,” which 
is the subject of gaciv, is also the subject of the supplied infinitive. Now 
ll. 7-9 are an argument to prove that a tragedy’s limit in the “size” or 
extension of the plot as it relates to the performance or the perception 
of the public, does not belong to the art of Tragedy: “For if they had to 
compete with a hundred tragedies, they would compete against water- 
clocks,” as people at some other times say they compete,” i.e. in the 
lawcourts. I believe that given its position moté xal dAAote modifies pact, 
but it will yield also the sense required if we take it as going with the 
infinitive dywviCeo@at: “just as they say that they compete at other times.” 


1451a17 T® évt. Pace Vahlen and others who take t@ evi here as a neuter, 
it is masculine, as Bywater has shown. Cf. zeoi gva earlier in this line, 
modéets evdc in the next line, 60a abt@ ovvefy in 1451a25. Cf. also the 
parallel passage in 23, 1459a23-24: 60a Ev TOUT ouveBy TEpl Eva y TAktouc. 
On the reading of I, yévet cf. on 1, 1447417. 


3° For evidence and discussion, cf. A. Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of 
Athens, 2nd ed. revised by J. Gould and D.M. Lewis with new supplement (Oxford, 1988), 
PP. 70-74, 101-125, 361-362. 

37 The plural xAepddpac need not be changed to the singular, as some recentiores have 
done. It is rendered intelligible by its inclusion in a contrafactual condition that mentions 
an absurd competition with a hundred tragedies. 
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1451a18 éviwv. Some scholars have questioned this reading. Kassel in 
his note suggests (€w) éviwv, but I agree with Bywater that the text is 
sound. The qualification added by éviwv is necessary, and such qualifying 
appositional words occur also in 23, 1459a27-28 (éviote) and, with eviot 
itself, in 9, 1451b19 xa ev tats Toaywdtats evioug (cf. ad loc.). As Bywater 
says, the sense is: “In the infinite variety of things that befall an individual 
in the course of his life there are some [i.e. many] which it is impossible 
to bring into relation with the rest, as parts of one connected whole.” For 
appositional éviwv cf. also Demosthenes, XVIII, 12 (rept dv éviwv) and 
XIX, 260 (tag dxpoTtdAeic adTAV Eviwy). 


1451a20 xal Onoyida. This, the reading of B and X, has higher authority 
than that of II which Kassel accepts, without referring to . 


145 1a27-28 jv }. Here the reading of B is the superior one. The coin- 
cidence between A and Ar. is only apparent, as the translator misunder- 
stood the sentence, cf. Gutas ad loc. In fact, Lat. confirms the reading of 
B because his translation implies that ® had j. This is a good example 
of one MS preserving both words whereas of the other two MSS, each 
omits only one of the two words. 


1451a34 StapepecOat xaxt xtvetodour. Here = “dissolvatur et luxetur” (Hein- 
sius), “disjoin and dislocate” (Bywater). In this passage Stapepeo8at and 
xtveicat are metaphors; they may have been used in their literal sense by 
the medical writers, since Siagépec8at is probably a synonym of dttota- 
a8at. Cf. Bywater ad loc. 


1451a36 ov to. The reading of A here, o}tw, has been caused by the not 
infrequent mistake of writing w for o. 


1451b10 76 et 14 tov. Clearly in b10 we need the neuter singular article, 
as the context indicates, whereas in b14 we need the masculine singu- 
lar, but, pace Kassel, I do not believe that in either case we can infer the 
reading of ®. Moerbeke is an expert translator of Aristotle’s philosoph- 
ical Greek; for him xa éxaotov is always interpreted as a neuter noun 
which he renders by particulare, a neuter. He sometimes indicates that 
he is translating a Greek article but in neither of these cases does he do 
so. Hence it is best not to report what article Moerbeke saw in ®, for it is 
even possible that in these two instances it had no articles at all. Clearly, 
as Latin stands he failed to see that in b14 xa’ €xaotov is masculine. 
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1451b19 éviats. This, the reading of II and &, has greater textual authority 
than év éviatc, that of B, which Kassel adopts. It is also the lectio difficilior 
and must be taken here as appositional to év tai¢g toaywdiats. Cf on 
1451a18 supra. The reading of B may have originated by influence of the 
év eviatcg two lines below or may be a lectio facilior. 


1451b21 év t@ ‘AyaOwvog ‘Avocet. The Arabic translation, which must 
go back to the Syriac, shows that 2 was written in majuscules. The 
translator divided the letters in such a way (cf. the critical apparatus) 
that he obtained the sentence “whoever posits that the good is one” He 
may have changed t@ into t6, and he did not recognize the two proper 
names, cf. Gutas ad loc. As for the title of Agathon’s play, the choice is 
between Antheus (Welcker) and “The flower,’ which, as Bywater says, 
would “certainly be a very strange name for a Greek tragedy.” 


ouotws. On the reading of B here cf. note on 1450b2. 


1451b32 xal Suvata yevecOat. These words have been preserved by © 
but omitted by 2. Some scholars, including Kassel, have followed Vor- 
lander in athetizing them. Edzard-Kohnken (2006), pp. 252-253 con- 
tend, once again, that the expression xal duvatd yeveo@at is “an illogi- 
cal intrusion in the Graeco-Latin tradition, as it is shown by sense and 
context (it is incompatible with tOv yap yevouevwv at the beginning of 
the colon: t& yevoueva are per definitionem dvvatd).” One may admit, at 
most, that Aristotle's point here would be intelligible without xat duva- 
td yeveo8at, but not that these words are illogical. Excising them disre- 
gards the fact that here Aristotle is going back in thought to the begin- 
ning of this chapter, 1451a36-38: gavepov dé ex TOV cionuevwv xal StL 
od TO Ta yevouevar Aéyetv, TOOT momtod Epyov gotiv, GAN’ ofa dv yévorto xa 
TH SLVATH KATH TO EiKdg H TO dveryxatov. The underlined words are par- 
allel to 1451b30-32: TOv yap yevoevwr Evia oddév xwAVEL ToLadta Elvan 
ota dv eixdc yeveobat xat Suvata yevéobat, xa0’ 6 exetvoc adtov mom Eo- 
ttv. For this reason I keep xal Suvata yevéoOat in the text. The words are 
not illogical because with them and with ota dv eixdg yevecOaur Aristotle is 
indicating—as he also did in 1451a36-38—his limitation of the realm of 
possible events which can constitute the plot of a tragedy. In X the words 
in the lemma were probably omitted because of the homoioteleuton yeve- 
oOo... yeverSau. 


1451b33 anAdv. This reading, testified by © and Y, must be kept. For the 
evidence of X and ¥ cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. 
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1452a3-4 tadta dé... &AAnAa. This is the apodosis of the émel dé clause 
(1452a1-3). For apodotic dé in Aristotle (and some other authors) cf. 
the note on De Interpretatione 7, 17b1 in T. Waitz, Aristotelis Organon 
I, pp. 335-337; van Straaten and de Vries (1964), p. 142 on Rhet. I, 1, 
1355a10. The xat before naAtota is emphatic (cf. Bywater), and xal paMov 
is obviously an intrusive gloss that yields no reasonable sense. 


1452a17 && fis. This, the reading of B and ¥, shows the futility of the 
emendations proposed, for which see Bywater. The reading of IT, Aéétc is 
not difficult to explain: first the y by iotacism was changed to an t and 
then a A was added to make sense. On the importance of this mistake for 
the nature of II cf. Chapter Three (c). 


1452a27 Avyxet. The reading of B, yAvxel, is just one example of changes 
introduced by inverting the order of the letters. 


1452a31 7 cig GtAtav }. Here Kassel has misreported the readings of B. 


1452a33 mepimeteta yevytat. This reading must be accepted (a) because 
it makes better sense than mepimétetat yivovta or even yivwvtat;*®* and 
(b) because its textual authority is superior to that of Il. We begin with 
(a). Here the dative singular, mepimeteig, Gomperz’ss emendation (see 
infra), with yévyta is preferable to the nominative plural: Aristotle is 
saying that the finest form of Recognition is when it occurs together with 
the Reversal of fortune, and the example he gives is that of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Rex, a play with single issue (cf. 1452a22-26). Bywater’s attempt 
to keep the nominative plural results from his dogmatic belief that A 
is the only primary witness to the text. (b) The reading yévyta, that is, 
the verb in the singular, of B and (Kassel does not report the latter), 
has higher authority than II’s yivovtat, or even yivwvtat if we emend, 
as Bywater did. In addition, Aristotle must have written ITEPITIETEIAI. 
Therefore, the question of whether he meant the dative singular or the 
nominative plural is a matter of scribal interpretation. The transliterators 


38 Kassel in his critical apparatus ascribes yivovtat or yivwvtat to ®. But Lat. has 
peripetie fiunt: Moerbeke has used the indicative and not the subjunctive, and there is 
no reason to think that ® had yivwvtou. In short, the reading of © was in all probability 
the same as that of A. As for peripetie it could be dative singular or nominative plural, 
but since Lat. has the verb in the plural, it is clear that ® or its ultimate source took 
TIEPIMETEIAI as nominative plural. 
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of II must have taken it as nominative plural, since they changed the 
verb to the plural; for, as pointed out above, the singular verb has 
higher textual authority. As for the mepiméteta of B and ¥, the iota of 
improper diphthongs was often not pronounced and omitted after the 
first century BCE. Hence, Gomperz’s nepimeteta is also an interpretation 
of the transmitted text, ie. of the letters and not of the written accents, 
which were systematically introduced much later. In short, it is a palmary 
emendation. 


otov. This, the reading of all the primary witnesses, must be kept as 
lectio difficilior, understanding nepimétetav after éyet. Both Bywater’s 
emendation ofav and the w¢ in Parisinus 2038 have the purpose of 
making the text easier to understand. They are nothing but lectiones 
faciliores. 


1452a34-35 Kal yap mpdS cpuYa nal TA TUXOVTA EoTIV WE (6)mEp EloNTaL 
ovupBaivet. Spengel’s emendation, w¢ (6)mep for domep, as defended and 
explained by Bywater must be accepted, for the transmitted reading do- 
mep, extant only in II, does not make sense. (Kassel places daggers before 
éotiv and after cvupPaivet.) As Bywater points out, the construction 7pd¢ 
cpoxa cupPatvet finds a parallel in Polit. VII. 17, 1336b31-32 (cupBatver 
d€ TAVTO TODTO Kal TPOS TAS TAV AVONWTWY OLIAtAS Kal TPO TAS THY TPCLY- 
yatwv); and the xai before t& tuyévta must be taken as “even.” Aristotle 
means to say that the things recognized may be even of a very casual 
kind, such as the onpeta of 16, 1454b21ff. As for dzep elpytat, it points to 
the definition of évaryvwetcts given earlier in 1452a29-32: “As this recog- 
nition of ‘things’ however is not a uetaBoAy els piAtav Hj elg ExOeav, but at 
best only a means to that, Aristotle throws in the qualifying gotw wg (‘in 
a way, ‘in a sense’)—an explanation that always implies some reserve or 
limitation; cf. Phys. IL. 5, 197a10-11 Eotw we oddev amd thyng SdEetev dv 
yivecdau.” (Bywater). 


1452b2-3 étt dé ... cupByoetau. In 1. 2 we must retain étt dé, the reading 
of our four primary witnesses. Vahlen’s emendation, émetdy, accepted by 
Kassel, is at the very least unnecessary. The sentence in b2-3 provides 
an additional reason for saying that the dvayvwetotsg ... €& dyvotag eis 
yvaow petaBorn, H cis pirtav 7 cig ExPpav, TOV TOS EvTLXIaV H SudTLYlaV 
wplopeva (1452a29-32) ish wdAtota Tod pUG0v xat h wdAtota THs MeaEEws 
(1452a36-37): “Moreover both failure and success will come about on 
the basis of such actions,” i.e. pitiful and fearful actions. 
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1452b7 éxeivov. Bywater’s emendation must be accepted. The dative of 
the paradosis was probably caused by the preceding t@ ’Opéoty. The 
genitive éxelvov depends on the following genitive dvayvwpicews. Cf, 
with Bywater, twwav in b3, Patépov in b4, etc. 


1452b9 tadt. The reading of B and of ®, tadta, is correct but must be 
elided. A has nepi tadt;, probably the ultimate source of the reading of 
Parisinus 2038. 


1452b13 tpweets. The reading of A. But B’s ai towcets is equally possible. 


1452b14-27. Ritter and other scholars have excised this passage. What- 
ever one thinks of its genuineness it is part of the transmitted text, and 
the objections raised against it are not compelling. 


1452b19-20 7d xop0d zapddov. This is the reading of Parisinus 2038, 
probably a palmary conjecture from A’s mpoyweod (sic) mapddov. That 
® also had mpd yopod mapddov is to be inferred from Lat’s ante khori 
parodum, an adaptation into Latin of the Greek words, since ante takes 
the accusative. The mistaken reading in B points to the transmission of 
the same letters as in ® and Parisinus 2038, with the exception of the I, 
a mistake for I. For the Ar. cf. Gutas note on 1452b18-20. 


1452b23 AéEts 6Ay xopod. Susemihl’s emendation must be adopted if we 
are to assume that the author of ch. 12, be he Aristotle or someone 
else, had in mind the role of the chorus as it was in the second half 
of the fourth century BCE. The transmitted reading, AeEIg SAov yoood 
would involve a distinction between the chorus as a whole and individual 
members of it that would not fit the contemporary theater, where the 
chorus had practically no function in the action and was mostly limited 
to the singing of ¢uBdAta. Cf. 18, 1456a25-32 and Bywater ad 1452b23. 


1452b26 etrapev. The MSS of Aristotle are divided between this form of 
the second aorist and etmopev, cf. TLG and also the Lexicon III: Aristoteles. 
There are more instances of e’zapev than of eimoyev, and perhaps cinapev 
is a kind of lectio difficilior. 


1452b28 av. Here too (cf. ad 1452b19-20) the reading of Parisinus 2038 
is probably a conjecture inferred from the context and the reading of A. 
Lats que is again due to the fact that ctoyafecat has been rendered by 
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coniecturare, which takes the accusative object. In all probability ® had 
dv, the reading of ¥ also. 


1452b28 Sei, 31 Set. In the case of 1. 28 Bywater reports that ef is over 
erasure in A, and he has no note on the same word in |. 31. But in fact it 
is the Set of 1. 31 where ef is written over erasure. Kassel has no note on 
either passage. 


1452b35-37 Svotuxiav ... evtuxiev. Kassel is right in suggesting that in 
B tovc €v TH &pety is an intrusive gloss on tov emtetxeic cevdpac in line 34. 
I suggest that the mistake was in two stages: first an ancestor of B omitted 
ov yap ... evtvxiav by a kind of homoioteleuton after Suotuyiav. Then the 
scribe of B or that of its exemplar introduced the marginal gloss into the 
text. 


1452b37 ateaywddtatov. This, the reading of II, is preferable to B’s 
atpaywdytotatov because the latter and teaywdytd¢ seem to be late 
forms. Even if there be no evidence of toaywddc¢ as an adjective meaning 
“tragic, I can see no reason why dteaywddtatov, given the context, 
cannot mean “most unsuitable to Tragedy” or “most untragic.” 


1453a1 av tov. Probably a palmary conjecture in Parisinus 2038. 


1453a19 xaAAotat. This is attested by & and by Y, a hypothetical Greek 
MS the readings of which can be recovered from Avicenna. The omission 
of xaAAtotat from was therefore accidental. Cf. Gutas ad loc. In any case, 
there is no reason to excise this word. 


1453a24 6 adtd. This reading is attested only in &. Its omission from 
Ar., however, may be accidental or more likely due to the difficulty of 
understanding 16 avtO in its context; in any case we cannot be certain 
that 2 too omitted these words, cf. Gutas ad loc. It was this very difficulty 
that caused several modern scholars to excise or emend them. Here 16 
avté means the same mistake (= TO adtO aucetyLa) that Aristotle has 
refuted in the preceding lines, 1453a12-23, the mistake of thinking that 
a plot with double issue is the best kind of plot. To the contrary, Aristotle 
argues, the best kind is the plot with single issue where the main per- 
sonages go é& edtuylac cig Suctuxiav. Hence those critics are wrong who 
blamed Euripides for having many of his tragedies end in misfortune. 
Long ago Vahlen in his commentary correctly interpreted 10 «dt. 
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1453a25 xat at. This is Knebel’s conjecture, rendered palmary now that 
the reading of B, ai, is known because I] and B each omitted one word 
by homoioteleuton. 

1453a37 ot dv. Bonitz’s conjecture, adopted, as it must be, among others 
by Bywater and Kassel. The latter is wrong, however, in ascribing a ot 
to =, because Lat. translates éxel yap ot dv (sc. dv ot) EyOtotot Mow as ibi 
enim si inimicissimi sint. Now si translates dv, but we cannot assume that 
Moerbeke saw the article in ®, for, had he wanted to translate it, he had 
the means to do so. For a similar mistake in the position of the article 
cf. 1, 1447b15 with note ad loc. 


1453b15 6y. Spengel’s emendation must be accepted because of the 
preceding dvayxn. 


145 3b22 84. This is the reading of ®, whereas A and B have the infinitive 
dea. For other instances when A and B have the infinitive instead of the 
correct finite verb, cf. note on 1455b27. 


1453b23 KAvtatuynotpav. For this form of the name rather than KAuta- 
uvnotea cf. Bethe, RE, XI, 1, cols. 890, 67-891, 3. 


1453b26 cimwyev. For Lat’s dicamus = einwuev of ® cf. note on 1, 1447a8- 
13 ad voc., where A, as here, also has elmoyev. Kassel does not report 
accurately the reading of B. Since in it mw is still somewhat visible, it 
ought to be clear that B probably had the same reading as ® and *. It is 
possible that the scribe of Parisinus 2038 copied eizwyev from B at a time 
when the whole word was still visible. 


1453b27-39 got... dmades yap. Like Vahlen, Bywater, Rostagni, Kassel, 
and others I have basically adopted for these lines the text preserved by 
the Graeco-Latin tradition, ie. A, B, and Lat. Many interpreters, how- 
ever, have thought that b27-36 must be emended. As they see it, there 
is an inconsistency between the text adopted here and what Aristotle 
says in b36-37: xal mapa tadta odx otw dws. H yap medEat dvayun H} 
uy xal eiddtas H py eiddtacg. For b27-36 enumerates three possibilities: 
1) the terrible deed is done with full knowledge of the family bond, 
e.g. Euripides has Medea killing her own children; 2) the murder is 
done but it is done in ignorance of its terrible nature, as in the case of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus (the dreadful deed occurred outside the plot) and in 
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Astydamas’ Alcmeon or in the Wounded Odysseus (the dreadful deed 
being done inside the play); 3) the deed is planned in ignorance of the 
bond of gtAia but the bond is discovered before the deed is done. Yet, it 
is argued, the language of b36-37 (cf. above) leaves room for a fourth 
possibility, that of the person who with full knowledge intends to kill but 
leaves the deed undone. In fact this is the very possibility that Aristotle 
explicitly mentions in 1453b37-38 (cf. infra). 

The Arabic translation appears to provide a “solution” to this prob- 
lem, because it seems to presuppose a Greek text that instead of gotw 
dé meaEar pév in b29-30 had gotw dé (uy) meaEa pev (ytyvwoxovtac). 
According to Gutas, that text (Zotw dé (uy) maar wev (yryvwoxovtac), 
cyvoobvtas Sé mpdEat ef0’ Votepov dvayvwploat tHv piAlav, Setvdv) implies 
two possibilities: (a) one depicting inaction with knowledge; (b) the 
other, action without knowledge. Yet that can hardly be what Aristo- 
tle wrote: 1) For “inaction with knowledge” lacks the element of the 
intention to do the deed as 1453b37-1454a2 requires (cf. b37-38 10 
MEV YLyvMoxovta peMAjoat xal py meaEot, followed by the example from 
Sophocles’ Antigone, cf. infra); 2) The only examples given in lines 27-32 
are of plays which are not examples of the first possibility of the Arabic 
translation; 3) » itself has the reading 10 tpitov in line 34.°° Vahlen made 
an attempt to supply a fourth possibility into b27-36, though he later 
changed his mind:* he proposed to insert (TO weAHoat yr~vwoxovta xa 
uy Tojo) between tadta and td in b34. These two attempts to change 
the text or any other to the same effect, apart from further objections,” 


3° Hence, given what was said above, we have only three tragic situations in lines 
1453b27-36. 

40 As argued above, the Greek text which the Arabic translation seems to presuppose 
is inadequate because, among other things, it leaves out the intention to do the deed. 
Moreover, our four sources have all preserved some form of “third” for the last item in 
the enumeration. It is highly improbable that Aristotle would have considered that the 
two possibilities envisaged by the Arabic translation are part of the enumeration, and that 
he would have paired one of his preferred situations with the one he considers untragic. 
Note how in 1454a2-5 he has the same three possibilities as those the adopted text has 
in 1453b27-36. (It is also worth mentioning that in 1454a2-3 the Arabic translator has 
a similar misunderstanding of the Greek text, cf. Gutas ad loc.) Finally, the repetition 
of mp&Eot in line b30 of the text adopted here is appropriate: the murder is done, but it 
is done in ignorance of its terrible nature. Oedipus knows that he has killed a man but 
only the discovery that that man was his own father and that he had married his mother 
makes his deed horrible. In any case, if 2 had such a text, it is not satisfactory because it 
leaves out the intention to do the deed, not to mention the fact that Ar. also has “three” 
in 1. 34. 

41 Cf. Vahlen, p. 161, note. 
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must be rejected for the following reasons. In ch. 14 Aristotle is deter- 
mining what are the best means of raising the tragic emotions of fear 
and pity: they must be aroused by the events themselves (1453b1-7 and 
10-14). This is followed by rota odv Sewa } rota olxtpd paivetat TOV cv 
TUNTOVTWV, Ad Bwpev (1453b14-15), and he explicitly singles out family 
relations as giving rise to the situations that will engender the tragic emo- 
tions: dtav & év tals giAlag eyyévtat ta 1hOy, olov H ddeAMds ddEAGEY 7} 
vldg MATEPAH UNTHP vlOV H vidg UNTEPA amoKTEtVy N UEMAY H TL &AAO ToLlodtoV 
dp& Tadta Cytmtéeov (1453b19-22). Now, whereas the three possibilities 
mentioned in 1453b27-36 do raise the tragic emotions, which was the 
purpose of describing the three situations enumerated in b27-36, the 
fourth does not, according to his own words: tovtwv” dé TO Wev YIWo- 
oxovTAa LEMAoat xat wy medEat yelptotov: Td Te YaP plapdv Exel, Kal ov 
Tpayixov: amades yuo (1453b37-39). In fact, Aristotle's mention of the 
fourth possibility is probably only due to the fact that, untragic and inef- 
fective as it is, it has, though seldom, been employed. In 1454a1-2 he 
gives the example of Haemon in Sophocles’ Antigone (cf. lines 1231- 
1233). 


1453b33 6 TyAéyovos. The readings of A and B show that they or their 
sources recognized the name Telegonos. However, the transliteration on 
which ® depended did not, for, seeing the letters OTHAETONOX, the 
transliterator read them as 6tt A¢yovtog, since Lat. has quia dicentis. This 
is a clear example that A and ® go back to two different transliterations 
of II (cf. Chapter Three (c)). The Ar. also has a similar mistake, since it 
presupposes a Syriac translator who read the letters in question as 6tt or 
ote A€yovtos. 


1453b34 teavpati¢. Lat. reads this word as if it were a proper name. 


v6 tpttov. This reading (B + X) is better attested than II’s tpttov and should 
be adopted. Cf. also on 1453b27-39. 


1453b38 té te. Here and in 1454a3 where A has the correct té te, Lat. has 
tunc, which shows that ® probably had tote: perhaps another indication 
that A and © go back to two different transliterations. 


” Of course, todtwv refers to the statement in b36-37, not to the possibilities men- 
tioned in lines b27-36. 
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145 4a2-3 BéAtiov ... wp&Eat. For the Ar. translation of this sentence cf. 
Gutas ad loc. The omission of these words in B (or in its ultimate source) 
may be due to a kind of homoioteleuton, the eyes of the scribe going from 
TreaEat Sevtepov to medEavta. 


1454a6 meAAet ... &moxtetvet. On the Latin translation here (Merope 
debebat [for weet] filium interficere) cf. on 1447a8-13. From the Ar. it is 
not clear whether ¥ had the infinitive dmoxtetvewv or not, cf. Gutas ad loc. 


1454a16 éotw. This is the reading of A. Lat. has sunt, but Latin, unlike 
Greek, does not use the singular verb with plural neuter subject; hence 
we cannot infer what the reading of ® was. B’s ciciv is the kind of mistake 
which occurs frequently in medieval MSS. On Ar. cf. Gutas ad loc. 


1454a18-19 mpoaipectv. This is the right reading although mpd¢ alpeow 
has the support of B and perhaps of X. Cf. the reference in 1. 18 (omep 
hexOy) to 1450b8-9 ott Sé HOog pev Td toLodtov 6 SyAot thy mpoalpecw, 
Omola Tc. 


145 4a19 Twa (H TIg &v) H. Our four sources for the text testify to the fact 
that the archetype Q had TINAH. I have, like Kassel, adopted Vahlen’s 
conjecture tive (¥ tI &v) , which presupposes an omission by homoiote- 
leuton in the archetype (HTIZANH). Cf. the text of 1450b8-9 transcribed 
in the previous note. If one wishes to accept the reading of Parisinus 
2038, as Bywater and others have done, the best thing would be to 
transpose 7} to the next clause and write there ypeotév dé éav xpnothy 
j. But the reference to 1450b8-9 in 1. 18 (omep éAéyOn) favors Vahlen’s 
conjecture. 


145 4a22 avopetov. Kassel’s suggestion avdpeiav (sc. elva yovatxa) does not 
fit the context and diminishes the force of dW’ oby dpudttov yuvatxt XxTA. 
Cf. Bywater’s notes on 1454a22 and a23 for the meaning of 90¢ here. 


1454a23 ottws. Vahlen’s conjecture yields a reasonable sense and seems 
to explain the manuscript evidence. B has obt® = OYTO before translit- 
eration; probably these were also the letters originally preserved by A, 
though the first two were later erased. The final iota may originally have 
been a & (C — I). The Ar. interprets as if it translated o0dé t@. The only 
exception is Lat., which has aut, i.e. 9; it yields an acceptable sense, but 
the authority of OYTO is superior. 
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1454a29 py dvoryxatasg. Vahlen, Rostagni, and others keep the reading of 
the archetype, pj dvayxatov, referring this phrase to mapd&detypa. In that 
case, the position of uy &vayxaiov would probably suggest that it is in 
apposition to mapadetypa. Yet what is unnecessary is not “an example” but 
the wickedness of character itself (cf. the other examples Aristotle gives); 
hence we need to emend. Some scholars, e.g. Gudeman and Kassel, have 
adopted Vorlander’s and Thurot’s avayxaias. The dvayxatov of Marcianus 
215, adopted by Bywater, given the fact that the mistake happened in 
the majuscule writing, is perhaps possible, for ANATKAIOY is closer to 
ANATKAION than ANATKAIAY would be. But dvayxatov as feminine 
is not usual, and here it would naturally be taken as neuter with 7ou<, 
whereas it is needed with movnptac. 


Mevédaosg. A clear example of the Syro-Arabic translation’s failure to 
recognize the proper name. 


1454a31 pyors. For Lat’s series cf. on 6, 1450a29. 


145 4a32 ¥ (xetevovow. “The suppliant.” Lat’s ministrans means “the one 
who serves or is a priestess.” Hence, either Minio is right in suggesting 
that ® had # oixetebouca or Moerbeke himself confused one participle 
with the other. 


1454a33 Opotws. Kassel is right in printing opoiws and citing Physics 
208a27 as a parallel. Strictly speaking, however, B has opolws ott but this 
is acommon mistake in this MS. Cf. on 1451b21. 


1454b1 pvdov. Of course this is the correct reading; the context and 
Aristotle’s conception of the plot leave no doubt. Moreover, the reading 
yvdou is supported by Porphyry’s comment on Iliad 2, 73 (p. 24, 11-16 
[Schrader]) = Aristotle, frag. 142 (Rose) = frag. 366 (Gigon): dtd ti 6 “Aya- 
LELVe aroTtELpaTO THV ’Axardv, xal ottws Expatev Wate OAtyou Ta Evavtla 
oupByvat H EBovreveto; xal T xwALLE dTtO UNYavijs n yap ’AOynva exwAvoev: 
ott 8é arrointov TO pnXevna Avetv dws el py EE adTOD ToD UVOOV. Mai dé 
6’AplototéAns momtixdy pév elvan td pipetoOat Ta elwOdta yiverdat xal motn- 
TOV UaMoV TO xIvovvoUS TapEtocyelv. (I have reproduced Schrader’s text.) 


1454b2 év tH TArddt te rept tov &verAovv. The reference is to Homer, 
Iliad 2, 109 ff.; &varAovv, the reading of & and of Parisinus 2038, must 
be accepted (so also Janko) instead of the d&ndmAovv of recentior(es), 
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which Kassel and others have preferred. The reading of ©, &mAobv is 
clearly corrupt; in fact, ANAIIAOYN shows that the omission of AN was 
due to homoioteleuton. (For another omission, both in A and B, of the 
first part of a word cf. 1455a17 ths ExANEews and note ad loc.). X has 
avarAouv but the reading of Parisinus 2038 is merely a conjecture. After 
all, amAodv is impossible, and there are only two possibilities, dvamAovv 
or dmémAovv. The emendations suggested for TAtddt (cf. e.g. Kassel’s 
critical apparatus) are completely off the mark. avamAovv = “sailing back,” 
“returning home.’ 


1454b4 & ody. Clearly the correct reading. B and & have ij éca ovy, 
but there is no such separate possibility. Each of the two possibilities 
mentioned for events outside the play or plot, either before or after, has 
its own qualification. 


1454b9 BeAttovev } nuts. This is the reading of B and clearly the correct 
one. It is interesting to note that Vahlen, Bywater, and others who thought 
that only A is a primary MS were forced to construe yuds with what 
follows, just as the scribe of A and Moerbeke did. This led Bywater to 
his notion that nud = “we poets.” 


1454b10 isiav. For another example of B’s writing oixeta for idta cf. the 
critical apparatus on 1456a6. 


1454b14-15 [mapddetypa oxAnpdtytos] otov tov "Ayirrda "Ayedwv xaut 
“Opnpos. Kassel places all these words between daggers, but Ritter rightly 
athetizes the phrase mapddetypa oxAnpdtytos and writes ’AydOwv. For one 
thing, pace Vahlen, Rostagni, and others, napadetypa oxAnpdtytos is out 
of place, and this by itself suggests that it originally was a marginal gloss 
incorporated into the text in the wrong place, as sometimes happens 
(cf. e.g. émomotla in 1, 1447a28 with the note on 1447a28-b29). Lobel's 
suggestion of transporting mapadetrypa oxAnpdtytos before “Opnpos is 
unconvincing in itself, for its place in is certain. Moreover, and most 
importantly, the proper name Agathon is not only the conjecture of 
one of the MSS used by Victorius but the reading of Parisinus 2038 
and was also in all probability the reading of ®. The letters ATAQQN 
are also supported by A. The reading ATAOON of B and 2 may be 
due either to the common scribal mistake of writing o for w or to a 
purposeful change caused by the failure to understand ATA@QQN as a 
proper name. This mistake, not significant, may have happened to two 
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or more scribes independently from one another. (The reverse mistake 
of writing w for o also occurs but is less common.) Aristotle has said 
in 1454b11-13 that even when the poet represents men with rather 
negative ethical characteristics (e.g. men quick to anger), he still should 
show them as good and superior (émteimets) “as for example Homer 
and Agathon portray Achilles” Aristotle had—as we do not—access 
to Agathon’s play in question, but the reference to Homer we readily 
understand. It is noteworthy that in 9, 1451b21 Aristotle refers to another 
play by Agathon, and in 18, 1456a23-25 he cites still another, a play 
and passage that he quotes more fully in his Rhetoric, I, 24, 1402a9- 
11, cf. frag. 9 (Nauck) = 39 F 9 (Snell). He also refers to Agathon in 18, 
1456a18-19 (mild criticism) and in 1456a29-30 (Agathon started the 
custom of éuBdAta). For other Aristotelian references to, and quotations 
of, Agathon cf. frags. 5-9 (Nauck) = 39 F 5-9 (Snell). 


1454b15 6y dtatypetv. For the imperatival use of the infinitive cf., with 
Bywater, Bonitz, Index 343a22-25. Both the reading of Parisinus 2038 
(dy Set Statypetv) and that of BX (de Sei typetv) are lectiones faciliores, but 
the latter does not even yield the required meaning. 


1454b15-16 ta ... momtix#. The reading ta mapa tag of recentiores 
is necessary. It is very close to that of II, where tx was assimilated 
to the following td. The reading of B tag mé&vtas has the additional 
mistake of writing HANTA for IIAPATAY, and the same thing seems 
to have happened in %, cf. Gutas ad loc. This sentence, as Victorius and 
Bywater saw, refers to the art of poetry, ie. to the poets in so far as 
their art depends on that of others (actors, costumiers, etc.) and not, 
as Bernays and others interpret, to the art of the costumier as stage- 
manager. 


1454b18 éxdedouévors. Aristotle is here referring to his “published” writ- 
ings (cf. p. 21 supra). Minio tentatively suggests that Moerbeke's traditis 
renders ®’s mapadedouevots. But the translator probably misunderstood 
exdedouevoic; its correct translation would have been editis, the word 
Cicero uses in a similar context. 


1454b20 4 mAcioty. The mistake in A is due to misinterpretation of the 
transmitted HILAEIXZTH. This shows once more that A and ® go back to 
two different transliterations into minuscule writing. Cf. Chapter Three 
(c). On X’s probable reading cf. Gutas ad loc. 
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1454b21 7. Here both A (A has 7, not 7) and B misunderstood the 
transmitted reading. Kassel is certainly wrong in assigning the reading 
y to II. From Lat’s que we can only infer that ® had ). Given what is said 
in the preceding note, we have here at least a likely indication that A and 
® go back to two different transliterations. 


1454b24-25 meprsepata. Though Moerbeke here has recourse to a peri- 
phrasis, circa collum, at 1455a20 he translates mepidepatwv (or depewv?) 
with collaribus. 


1454b25 otov. This, the reading of Parisinus 2038, is probably a conjec- 
ture. Kassel is wrong about the Ar. translation: 2 probably did not have 
otov. Cf. Gutas ad loc. 


1454b31 dpeotys. Was omission of this name in B and X purposeful? On 
x cf. Gutas ad loc. 


1454b35 816 tt eyyvs. Bywater’s word separation should be accepted, 
since the position of tt is guaranteed by both B and A. Kassel prints 
Vahlen’s emendation. For other examples of the position of tt here cf. 
Bywater’s note ad loc. On ¥ cf. Gutas ad loc. 


1454b36 éveyxetv. Minio reports Lat’s inferre as if it were a variant, but 
Lat. here can only use the present infinitive to translate the aorist of the 
Greek: had Moerbeke used the perfect intulisse he would have given the 
wrong sense. On éveyxetv and the preceding & in Ar. cf. Gutas’ note ad 
loc. 


1454b36-37 1 THs xEpxtSog pwvy. In Sophocles’ Tereus “the voice of the 
shuttle’, ie. the weaved image, told Philomela’s story. Moerbeke probably 
did not know the story, for his spate texentium vox = “the voice of the 
batten of those weaving” fails to render the Greek, though this does not 
mean that ® had a different text from that of the paradosis. 


1454b37 tpity dé 7. This, the reading of X (on which cf. Gutas ad loc.), 
should be adopted as superior to Spengel’s y teity, which Kassel accepted 
(the teity 7 of Parisinus 2038 is in all probability a conjecture), cf. 
1454b30 dedtepat dé at. The Atot tH of A and B is clearly corrupt. Given 
Lat’s aut and the fact that frequently Moerbeke does not translate the 
article, it is likely that the corruption goes back to &. 
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1454b37-1455a1 Std pvyns, TO aicbecOat tt iSovta. For the comma after 
yvyuns, TO aicSec8at = “by becoming conscious of” and as an equivalent 
for 7 pwycojvat, cf. Bywater’s important note (for the aorist he refers to 
Bonitz, Index 754a43 ff.). The reading of Parisinus 2038 is a conjecture, 
as the reading alc8ec8at of A and B has preserved the transmitted letters 
AIXOEXOAI. Lat’s fore = écec8at of ® was probably ultimately due to 
a mistaken attempt at emendation because of failure to understand the 
implications of AIXOEXOAI. 


1455a1 tois. This is clearly the correct reading, as attested by & and some 
recentiores. The article is in the predicative position. The tij¢ of A and B 
cannot be right: it may be due to the wrong expansion of the abbreviated 
ending of the article, which may have happened more than once, that is, 
independently from one another, unless it is a purposeful change aimed 
at referring ti¢ to wwyuns when there was no comma after that word. 
Lat’s ipsius may be an attempt by the translator to make sense, though 
“of Dicaiogenes himself” is rather awkward. In any case, we cannot infer 
that ® had adtod. 


1455a2 7 év ’AAxtvov dmoddyw. “The recognition in the tale told to 
Alcinous.” A reference to Homer, Odyssey 8, 521ff., here especially to 
books 9-12. Only B has preserved the correct &moAdyw. The amo Adywv 
of x, A, and probably ®, shows that their scribes or the scribes of their 
respective sources failed to understand the reference. For the expression 
“the tale told to Alcinous” cf. Plato, Republic 10, 614 B 2-3 and Aristotle, 
Rhetoric III. 16, 1417413. 


1455a6 IloAvidov. Tyrwhitt’s conjecture shows ancient scribes’ failure to 
recognize the proper name. Already in late antiquity the sophist Polyidus 
was probably not well known. 


1455a7 gy. The omission of this verb in II cannot be explained paleo- 
graphically. 


1455a13 T00 Oectpov. “The audience.” Whatever plausibility the emenda- 
tion tod 8atépou ever had (cf. e.g. Bywater ad loc.) disappears altogether 
now that we know the complete statement about the mapaAoyicpdc in the 
play “Odysseus, the false Messenger” in 1455a14-16. 
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1455a14-16 TO pev ... Mapadoytopes. According to 1455a12-13 the 
paralogism originates in the combination of two sentences: 1) Only 
Odysseus and no one else can stretch the bow (and shoot with it), an 
invention and a supposition of the poet; and 2) Odysseus said that he 
would recognize the bow, the bow that he had not seen. But that he 
should be recognized by 2) whereas he was supposed to be recognized 
by 1) is a paralogism. In other words, the audience accepted Odysseus’ 
statement in 2) as if it also attested 1). This is an approximation to what 
Aristotle may have meant, for we know nothing else about this play. The 
omission in IT of the passage in 1455a14—-14’ was caused by homoioteleu- 
ton (td td€ov ... to tdEov). The omitted passage has been preserved by B 
and by » (on the reading of Ar. cf. Gutas ad loc. and on 1455a17). 


1455a17 Tis ... elxdtwv. Kassel seems to follow Margoliouth’s mistaken 
notion that the Ar. omitted these words. Cf. Gutas ad loc. 


ths exAngews. This, the reading of ® and of Parisinus 2038, is guaran- 
teed by 1454a2-4 where a tragic recognition such as that of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus (cf. 1453b30-32) is said to be ) dvayvaptats exTtAnxti- 
xv (cf. 14544). A and B have mAjéews but the disappearance of one or 
two letters at the beginning of a word is not unparalleled, cf. e.g. 145 4b2 
avarrovuv 4, Parisinus 2038 : amAodv E : amdmAovv rec. with note ad loc. 
The Arabic translation reads as a translation of nec&ews: if this is what 2 
had, it is certainly a mistaken reading. 


1455a18 év. This, the reading of B and 2, shows that emendations such 
as Bywater’s, which take their point of departure from A (or Lat.), are 
unnecessary. Kassel suggests that Lat’s quod = 6. 


1455a19-20 al... meptdepatwv. The recognitions which happen from the 
events of the plot itself (& abtav tv mpayydtwv) are the best because 
they are the only ones that do not have artificial signs and necklaces. Both 
oynyeiwy and mepidepaiwv have sometimes been objected to. The objec- 
tion to cypetwv is on the ground that at the beginning of this chapter the 
word was used to denote a visible token (cf. 1454b21 9 dia Tv oyyEiwv), 
a meaning which is inappropriate here, for the absence of a visible token 
is not limited to the fifth and the best kind of recognition. But here Aris- 
totle may have used cynpetwv in a more general sense, denoting “anything 
that serves as a ‘sign’ in the less artistic forms of Discovery:” so Bywater, 
following Twining. If this is so, xat meptSepatwv is given merely as one of 
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the worst examples of artificial signs, the xat being explanatory. I believe 
the reading mepidepaiwv is better attested than dépewv, since both B and 
® have it, whereas the other witness to I, A, sometimes omits the begin- 
ning of a word (cf. note on 1455a17), and the reading of ¥ is not certain. 


1455a22-26 Ai ... dzevavtie. Aristotle is here advising the poet to keep 
the events of the play before his eyes: with ti8éuevov in |. 23 we must 
supply the object ta mpattopeva from pGous in |. 22, cf. Verdenius (1972), 
Pp. 440, with his reference to Ktihner-Gerth, I, pp. 561-562. Hence ottw 
... bmevavtia must refer to the poet and, if so, 6 and té (whether article or 
termination of AxvOdvorto) must be excised. For excising 6 the evidence 
of Parisinus 2038 has only the value of a conjecture. As for Lat., had 
Moerbeke wanted to report 6 6p@v he had the means of doing so; and 
he would probably have done so: he could hardly have failed to realize 
that there is here an essential difference between the two readings. Hence 
® presumably had dpav. As for Lat’s latebunt, instead of AavOdvot, it is 
due to the fact that with the neuter plural subject Latin—unlike Greek— 
uses a plural verb. Also Aav@dvot is a correct conjecture, this time of some 
recentiores. 


1455a27-29 6 yap ... Peatav. I believe that long ago Vahlen and Bywa- 
ter gave the correct interpretation of this passage—especially of 6 uy 
OpOvta Tov Geatyv EAdvoavev. UN OpOvta is clearly conditional and tov 
Yeatyv, pace Rostagni, is the subject, not the object of the participle: 
had the audience not seen Amphiaraos leaving the sanctuary, the fact 
would have gone unperceived. On the stage the play failed because the 
incongruity was displeasing to the spectators: for this reason Carcinus, 
the author, was censured. Aristotle implies that Carcinus failed because 
he had not beforehand visualized the events of the play as if they were 
happening in front of his very eyes (cf. 1455a22-26 with note). 6 ... EAdwv- 
Savev does not refer directly to the poet, but is rather an illustration of a 
poet’s failure to avoid t& bmevavtta (cf. 1455a25-26). The several propos- 
als to emend the passage and to refer 6 ... cAdvOavev to the poet must 
be rejected, among them Butcher's excision of tov Geatyv, which Kas- 
sel adopts. Nor can 6 ... €AcvOavev refer to a reader of the play, as Lucas 
and others suggest: the context shows that Aristotle is thinking of the 
staging of plays, not of readers. Finally, Vahlen proposed to read dpavt’ 
&v for the transmitted d9@vta; but with such an imperfect as éhavOavev 
the addition of dv is not strictly needed, as he himself seems to recog- 
nize. 
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1455a32-33 Ot evqvods y mointiny cot UaAAOV H pavixod. In discussing 
this clause we must take into account the whole context within which 
it occurs: 1455a29-34. Regrettably, most editors have completely dis- 
regarded the fact that Ar. testifies that 2 read paMov } (cf. Gutas’ note 
on 1455a33),"° whereas the Greek tradition has 7 alone. A few classical 
scholars, however, e.g. Gudeman, Golden, and Hubbard have accepted 
the reading of 2. The Latin translation is discussed below. I should state 
at once that even if the reading of 2 had not been extant, for several rea- 
sons I would have emended the text to naov y. First of all, apart from 
the present passage, Aristotle does not mention inspiration but only @v- 
aig and téyvy as the sources of poetry, placing more emphasis on vat. 
Thus in ch. 4 he ascribes the psychological birth of poetry to two causes 
and calls them @vatxat (1448b4-5); later, in describing what he conceives 
as the historical birth of serious and comic poetry (1448b20-1449a5) he 
again refers to vats, n.b. xatd pdow and ol mepuxdtys mpd¢ adTa. Sec- 
ondly, the context itself suggests that the pavixds is not here an adequate 
alternative to the ev@uys. The argument hinges on the fact that oi év tois 
maQectv eicw are mI9avwtatot because they have the same nature (a7 
THS HVTHS PVTEWS), sc. as those whom they imitate. There is room here 
only for the evgune, not for the povixds, for the former men are evmAacTol, 
ie. they can assume the required feeling, whereas the pavixoi are exotati- 
xoi, ie. “excitable or out of their minds or senses.” Aristotle is not talking 
merely about a particular scene in a play but of the art of poetry itself (y 
Towtixy): the very turn of the clause introduced by 816 favors a preferred 
and not an equivalent possibility. Thirdly, the words pavixds and pavia do 
not have in Aristotle the favorable sense of év8ouc.acpdg or “inspiration” 
as they sometimes have in Plato. (In fact I believe it more likely than not 
that the word naMov was purposely suppressed to bring Aristotle into 
agreement with Plato.) In Aristotle, in referring to human beings, pavixds 
means “mad,” “deprived of one’s senses,” and when coupled with éxota- 
aig (cf. exotatixot in 1. 34) the word—which by the way does not occur in 
Plato—is also viewed negatively, cf. especially Categ. 9b36-10a2: ... olov 
W TE Ravin Exotaais xal y Opyy xal TA ToLadta: motol yuo xaTa TavTAS AE- 
yovtat, opytAot te xa wavixoi. Many scholars, among them Bywater, try to 
manufacture for wavixds in Aristotle the meaning “genius” or “inspired,” 


‘8 There is no reason to think—according to Gutas—that the translator into Syriac 
or into Arabic would have changed } into uéAAov }. The Arabs themselves regarded 
inspiration as the source of poetry. However, for them the word that was used to translate 
pavixds does not mean “inspired. 
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but they do this by having recourse to the Problemata, a later Peripatetic 
compilation which often contains developments that cannot and should 
not be ascribed to Aristotle himself. Verdenius (1958), p. 140, col. 2, 
who accepts the reading %, nevertheless maintains that Aristotle regarded 
the éxotatixds artist as a degeneration of the edmAactos, citing to this 
effect Rhetoric II. 15, 1390b25-31. This suggestion is unacceptable, but it 
shows that even scholars who accept the reading 7 find it hard to admit 
that Aristotle considered the pavixds of equal value as the edvpure. Finally, 
it is important to observe Moerbeke’s translation of the clause 816 ... pavt- 
xod: Propter quod eius qui apte nature poetica est quam manici. I assume 
that Moerbeke's source (®) also had } and not paMov h, since he translates 
literally and would probably have written magis quam had he had access 
to the latter reading, though in Latin, even in classical Latin, quam can be 
used for magis quam. (In later Greek, 7j is sometimes used for n&Mov %, 
but such a use cannot, I believe, be ascribed to Aristotle.) Thus it is clear 
that Moerbeke, who had a very good knowledge of Aristotle's works and 
thought, could not bring himself to write aut. He saw that the pavixdc is 
here being rejected. 


1455234 éxotatixot. This, the reading of B, is the only one that makes 
sense. The reading of II may have originated in writing é& for éx at 
the beginning of the word, but e&etaotixol is impossible here. Pazzi’s 
translation (“furore perciti”) shows that he was probably acquainted with 
B’s Exotatixol. 


1455a34-b1 tovs te Adyous xal Tods MEMoIMPEVOUS Set al AUTOV TOLODVTE. 
In this passage Adyog is used in the sense of argument in a play or story, 
as the context and the following expressions tovd¢ memompevoug and at- 
tov (sc. the poet) motobvta show. Certainly the context prevents us from 
taking Adyoc in the sense of “speech” or “discourse,” as the Arabic transla- 
tor did. It is because he misunderstood tovds Adyoug here that he probably 
added pwv8oug after menompevous; for this reason I doubt that & had ww- 
Yous. For Aristotle’s use of Adyog in this sense cf. 1455b16-17 (tij¢ yap 
"Odvaeias ob Uaxpds 6 Adyos Eottv) and 24, 1460a27-28 (Tovs Te Adyous py 


“4 Cf. e.g. in Probl. 30. 1, 954a32 the expression pavicoi xat eves, a phrase that may 
well be derived from a text of Poetics 1455a32-33 such as exhibit our MSS A and B. 
But the Problemata does not represent Aristotle's opinion about pavia and pavixds, as the 
genuine Aristotelian passages listed in Bonitz’s Index 445a49-59, s.vv., show. 
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ovviotacbat ex Lep@v dAdywv).*° Hence, if X really had pbGous after mero1- 
yuEvous, its reading must be rejected. Here, xal tovs memomevouc and 
avtov Tolobvta are explanatory appositions to Tovs Te Adyous. 


1455b1-2 éretcodtotv. The reading of A énetcodiov may originally have 
been due to the fact that A sometimes omits the last letter of a word, cf. 
€.g. 1, 1447b28 odv, where A has ob. 


1455b3 tudeicns. Lat’s immolanda = “that must be sacrificed” does not 
render well the Greek. 


1455b5 év ... 8e@. “Where the custom was to sacrifice all strangers to the 
Goddess” (Bywater). Moerbeke misconstrued as if the custom were for 
strangers to sacrifice: in qua lex erat extraneis immolare dee. 


1455b6 tHv lepwovvyy et 7 Tig tepeing. Lat’s sanctificationem and sanc- 
tificationis does not adequately render the Greek, since tegoqbvy means 
“sanctuary” and tepeia “priestess.” 


1455b7-8 [&&w tod xa8dAov]. I have followed Diintzer in excising these 
words as a gloss on &&w tod 408ov. Cf. Bywater’s note. Christ’s proposal, 
which Kassel adopts, seems hypercritical. 


1455b9 aveyvweucev. The Ar. (-Syriac?) translation reads as if mv ddeAqny 
was in his source, but the reading is only a gloss, cf. Kassel’s critical 
apparatus. There is no reason to ascribe it to X, cf. Gutas ad loc. Even 
apart from that, the reading tv &deAgyjv would presuppose for Aristotle 
a use of dvayvwptZew which is very rare even in late Greek. Cf. further on 
1455b21-22. 


1455b10 IloAvidos. Cf. note on 145546. 
1455b15 Spapuact. On the reading of II cf. Chapter Three (c). 


1455b17 ov. The context clearly requires the negative, extant in © and 
conjectured by Vulcanius. 


45 For Adyoc in the sense of argument of a play cf. also Aristophanes, Peace 50-53 and 
147-148; in his note to the former passage, Olsen refers to Thesmoph. 54-57, to Frogs 
1052, as well as to Hesychius A 1216. 
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1455b18 v6 tod Mocet8avog. This is the reading of all four primary 
sources (= Q), and there is no need whatever to emend the text, since 
it is in agreement with the Odyssey. 


1455b21-22 avayvwpiong (gis) tives emiOeuevog. Given the context— 
Aristotle is describing Odysseus’ return home in Odyssey 21, 207 ff.—the 
required meaning is “he (sc. Odysseus), revealing to some (sc. who he 
is), attacks.” The problem with the transmitted text is that évayvwpicas 
twac by itself is unparalleled in Aristotle as “revealing to some,” despite 
Vahlen’s defense of this reading, which Kassel accepts. Vahlen’s examples, 
besides being controversial (cf. Bywater, p. 247 and n. 1), are late Greek. 
Yet I do not agree with Bywater when he claims that to take avayvwpicas 
here as “revealing himself to some” would require us to write adtd< ém18€- 
yevoc instead of the transmitted émOepLevoc adtdc. avayvwpicas (eis) TIvds 
means literally “revealing to some, sc. who he is;” just as in 12, 1452b5 
with dvayvwpicat we have to supply tives ciotw from the context (cf. Bywa- 
ter himself ad loc.), so here in 1455b21 we have to supply from the context 
tig €oTlv. evaryvweitw = “to reveal (to someone)” does not require adtd¢ in 
Greek (cf. Bywater himself, p. 203, citing 16, 1454b32 with approval of 
Ritter’s translation). adtd¢ in this passage clearly belongs with pev eowly 
(balanced by tos & ex8pov¢ StepSetpe) while tiwag belongs with dva- 
yvwptoas. Adding cig seems to solve Bywater’s objection to dvayvwpicas 
twac¢. Its omission may have been caused by a kind of homoioteleuton: 
avayvwpicas (IZ) and B’s avayvwetc8elg may represent a contraction of 
ANATNOPICACEIC. For the senses of avayvwei@w in Aristotle cf. Bywa- 
ter’s note on 11, 1452b5. 


1455b27 petapatvet. The fact that A and B read the infinitive instead of 
the finite verb is not unparalleled. Cf. e.g. 1449a12, 1453b22, 1455b27, 
1457a17, 1457a27-28, 1458424. 


1455b28 7 gig &tuxiav. The omission of these words in II was probably 
caused by homoioteleuton. 


1455b29 Avyxet. Cf. on 11, 1452427. 


1455b29-32 Wore ... tEeAoug. We do not have this play of Theodectes, 
and this is the main reason why some uncertainties remain about the 
meaning of our passage; there is of course the difficulty of the text itself 
which in & was clearly corrupt. In 11, 1452a27-29 Aristotle has described 
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the Lynceus’ mepiméteta: while one (Lynceus) is being led to his execution, 
with Danaus at his side to put him to death, it happens, because of the 
incidents preceding these events, that Danaus is put to death and Lynceus 
is saved. In the passage before us Theodectes’ work is given as an example 
ofa plan where the déat¢ included events that took place before the drama 
began and others which are within the action. The problem is that the text 
of & is corrupt in 1. 31, reading 7 adtav oy. Now Avots 3 v is a palmary 
emendation in Parisinus 2038 and is in fact the reading of &, yet obvi- 
ously something is still missing after adtv, as testifies the Ar. translation 
which has an additional word after the genitive. In the past it was thought 
that the Arabic word stood for Greek dyAwatc, the reading Gomperz con- 
jectured basing himself on the Arabic. However, as Gutas points out in 
his thorough discussion, the Arabic word suggests rather aitiaots, “accu- 
sation.” This being so, we should also adopt in what follows the reading 
aitidcews (II) rather than B’s aitnoews. As Gutas says, just as the preced- 
ing example of deatg—Avots has the repetition petaBatvet ... retaBdoews, 
so here we have aitiacts ... aitidcews. But we do not know whether adtav 
is a subjective or an objective genitive. Rather than showing the text as 
corrupt, as Kassel does, I have accepted as probably correct the reading 
of x. There is of course no reason to emend 8avétov, the reading of ©. 


1455b32-33 [tocadta yao xal tk neon EAeyOy]. These words (which 
Kassel calls obscura) are totally erroneous: nothing like this has been said 
before, and it is incompatible with what Aristotle asserts in the Poetics. 
Basically three attempts have been made to solve these difficulties: 1) 
Aristotle has given a mistaken reference; 2) the passage allegedly referred 
to has been omitted by the scribes; 3) the text is to be emended. To 1) 
and 2) the main objection is that, though Aristotle may sometimes be 
imprecise in giving a backward reference, he is hardly likely to have said 
that there are four kinds (ei8y) of Tragedy because (yap) there are as many 
kinds of parts (uéen). (We should leave aside the fact that sometimes 
eldo¢ and époc are used in the same sense (cf. infra); the quantitative 
parts of Tragedy—even if ch. 12 is genuine—are also irrelevant to this 
discussion.) Aristotle mentions and comments on the six qualitative 
parts of Tragedy in ch. 6, and they are 11000¢, 7806, Sidvote, AgEtc, ueAomotic, 
and dic. These can hardly be related as a whole, or one to one, to the 
four kinds listed in 1455b33-1456a2: memAcypevy, Tadytium, noun, and 
a fourth, be it &Ay or dig (cf. the next note). The only one that can be 
referred to the qualitative parts of a tragedy is 76x), or at best two, if 
dpc is right at 1456a2. On the other hand, in ch. 11 (1452b9-10) three 
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yepy, of plot are listed: mepimeteta, dvayvwptots, and ma&80¢. The first two 
constitute the memAcypevn Tewywota, as it is explicitly stated in 1455b33- 
34, while md8o¢ is obviously related to the nadytiuxy toxywdia. Therefore 
as a whole the four kinds of Tragedy cannot be related either to its 
qualitative parts or to the parts of the plot. In addition, the statement 
of 24, 1459b7-9 (quoted in the next note) can only acquire a rational 
meaning if in making it Aristotle had in mind 1455b32-1456a2: there 
is no other previous passage where the four kinds of Tragedy have been 
listed. As for 3) I do not believe that the words tocatta yap xai te Leen 
érex8y can be satisfactorily emended. For we must ask, what kind of 
statement similar to tocadta yap xal ta ueon EA€yEy, which at least in 
some way has been mentioned earlier, would make sense from Aristotle's 
point of view. The only one that comes to mind, if one is willing to 
consider statements and implications from different passages but not 
something Aristotle has actually stated, is that there are four kinds of 
tragedy, “because there are also as many kinds of plots.” But, as I said, 
this has not been explicitly stated, even if we consider that four kinds 
of plots are implied in what precedes, accepting, as I do, that ) anAy 
is the correct reading at 1456a2. (Bywater’s dypi¢ will not do because it 
is a part of Tragedy but not of the plot.) In 10, 1452a12ff. it has been 
said cict dé Tav UUOwv ol wev arAot ol de metAEypEvot (the simple plots had 
already been mentioned in 9, 1451b33ff.). In 11, 1452boff. md8o«, like 
Tepimeteta and dvoryvwetotc, has been regarded as a part of the plot. As for 
the ethical plot, while it is not referred to in what precedes, we may accept 
it as implied in the role of 80g in plots (cf. 6, 1450a20ff. and ch. 15). 
However, ta uépy (1455633) cannot be right: if it were, it would have to 
mean “the parts of Tragedy,’ which, as we saw above, is impossible, while 
if the meaning were “the kinds of Tragedy,’ the second statement would 
merely say the same thing as the first. The simplest emendation would be 
that proposed by Susemihl in his second edition, td 1080v, but apart from 
the difficulty that 80¢ is part of Tragedy but not of the plot, it is unlikely 
that instead of the parenthetical statement in lines 32-33 Aristotle wrote 
tooadta yao xal ta uvSov eAeyOy, for he has neither stated nor implied 
it. Moreover, it would not be easy to see why scribes wrote what is in 
the MSS. It is rather more likely that the words tocadta yap xai ta ween 
édexOy are a mistaken gloss introduced by a reader, probably prompted 
by a misunderstanding of 1456a5-6, yeyovétwv yap xad’ Exaotov MEpog 
ayabav momtav, where, however, “ép0g means “kind” (sc. of Tragedy). 
For these reasons, following Susemihl (in his first edition) I have excised 
this passage. See also the following note. 
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1456a2 1 &nAj. This is Susemihl’s emendation, which I try to support 
here. A and B give ong. These same three letters occur also at 1458a5, 
where Victorius rightly conjectured oi, and this led to Bywater’s dyic 
for our passage. Some scholars have rightly objected to this emendation 
because 24, 1459b7-9 (Et dé ta ely tadTa Set Exew THv ErroToLiny TH TEA- 
Yodia, H yap aA H TeTAEyLEvyv H Oveyv H TaeytUyv) presupposes that 
the four kinds of tragedies listed here have been given in what precedes, 
but no such statement has been made if we exclude 1455b32-1456a2. I 
have therefore adopted the conjecture y amAj. Cf. also 1456a19-20, xat 
ev Tog amMAots MocryLact. Paleographically, Bywater’s suggestion is better, 
but not all mistakes can be explained with the aid of paleography. 


1456a4 &AAws te. The mistaken readings of B (perhaps also of X) and of 
A are essentially due to the common error of writing I instead of T. 


1456a6 excotov. The genitive (masculine) is necessary, whether or not 
this reading in Parisinus 2038 is an emendation. By hyperbaton it de- 
pends on isiov. Cf. Bywater’s note. 


1456a8 ovdevt we. Zeller’s emendation is palmary. It presupposes that 
the letters OYAENIOQZ where wrongly divided as OYAEN IQX, and a 
sigma was added after the iota to make sense. Bywater prints o0devi icws, 
following Tyrwhitt’s translation, but tow¢ here is inferior in sense to we. 


1456a10 aupotepa &etixpotetoOat. This is Immisch’s emendation, very 
close to B’s &updtepa dvtixpotetoOat. But dvtixpoteicbat, apart from not 
being well attested, has the prefix dvti which is not appropriate to the 
context. The readings of A and of Lat. seem to be corrupt.** In the 
preceding clause Aristotle has said that many poets are good in the first 
part of the plot, the complication, but bad in the Avats. Whereas earlier 
in this chapter he had used 8éetc, he now has mAoxy and mAeEavtec, 
metaphors from weaving. Hence Set dé dupdtepa dotixpoteiofat must 
mean something like “but one must bring both (mAoxy and Avatc) into 
agreement or harmony.’ The verb detixpotéw occurs in [Plato], Axiochus 
369 D 5, where certainly one must read dotixpotmmons with Winckelmann 


a 


rather than the MSS’ dott xpotmHoy<. 


46 Lobel’s emendation gives a better sense, but it is only an emendation, and “ambo 
semper; being corrupt, is the same as A. 
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1456a16 Scot mépotv TAtov SAnv. These are the readings of A and X. The 
fact that Lat. has quicumque quidem similii totam indicates that ® had 
dcotmep avviAtov dAnv, as Minio says. This is one indication that A and ® 
are both based on different transliterations of I. The reading of Lat. here 
is not mentioned by Kassel and was obviously unknown to Irigoin, who 
apparently based himself only on Kassel’s reports. 


1456a17 (7). Vahlen’s conjecture is probably right, for no Epic of Niobe 
is known. The reading of Ar. seems to be NtoByv. Cf. Gutas ad loc. 


1456a22 (8). This insertion is justified on the basis of l. 23 xai 6 avdpetog 
prev ddixog dé HTT OH. 


1456a25-26 xal tov yopov ... Umoxpitav. The reading of B and ® has 
a higher authority than that of A. Lat’s ypocritas cannot be construed 
and so is probably not what Moerbeke wrote but a scribal mistake for 
ypocritarum, as Lobel conjectured. 


1456a27-29 Tots ... gotiv. The Ar. translation implies that X had dddueva 
for &’s dtddpeve (initial A read as A, etc.) and ovdév, whereas E omits any 
form of negative. As for X’s moMote, it is at best equivalent to &’s Aotnoic, 
perhaps the lectio difficilior. 


1456a29-30 816 EuBdrAta &dovew mewtov do—avtos "AyaOwvog tod tot- 
ovtov. “Wherefore they sing intercalary songs, Agathon being the first 
who began such a practice.” Against Gudeman’s excision of tod totov- 
tov on the basis of his unsubstantiated reconstruction of &, cf. Gutas 
on 1456a30. Lat. does not render this clause well probably because, as 
Minio suggests, Moerbeke had a different text. He translates as if he 
had d&yovew (ducunt) for &dovew, mpd Tod or pd (ante) instead of mew- 
tov, and tovtov (huius) instead of totovtov. As for tod totodtov, its posi- 
tion in A seems idiomatically superior to placing it before “Ayd@wvoc, 
as does B and perhaps also &. Though Lat. has huius, its location sup- 
ports the inference that in I], tod totobtov had the same position as in 
A. 


1456a31 pyov. For Lat’s seriem cf. at 1450 A 29. 


1456a34, xal, 1456b1 xai!. In the former case ¥ has preserved the correct 
reading, in the latter, &. 
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1456b2 pixpotynta. Like Bywater, I have printed this because there is no 
good reason for the shift from the previous gender and number. 


1456b3 isedv. So &; certainly Aristotle here meant the genitive plural of 
idéa; yet A and B, probably because of iotacism, wrote eide@v, which must 
have led to Lat’s speciebus. 


145 6b4 8éy. This, the reading of Parisinus 2038 (probably a conjecture), 
is certainly right, as the verb depends on the preceding étav. The det 
of our MSS (except A) is perhaps a repetition of this same word in the 
previous line. On the Ar. translation cf. Gutas ad loc. 


mapacxevacetv. Lat’s rendering exhibere perhaps presupposes that ® had 
Tapacyetv, since two lines below (1456b6) mapacxevaZecOat is correctly 
rendered by preparari. 


1456b8 gatvorto h Séou. For preferring patvoito to pavotto and for adopt- 
ing Vahlen’s 7 5é01 because it is closer to the MSS’s Sea than Castelvetro’s 
yoy cf. Bywater ad loc., who inconsistently with his Greek text gives the 
reference as b7. 


1456b16-17 detde. Lats vide, unless it is scribal mistake, would imply 
that Moerbeke did not recognize the beginning of the Iliad. The proba- 
bility is, as Minio says, that ® had idé. 


1456b20-1459a16 Tij¢ Se AdEews ... Ta cipypeva. This long passage com- 
prises chapters 20, 21, and 22 of the Poetics. For Aristotle they are con- 
cerned with the poets’ style; they surely include some important things 
about style, but for us they deal perhaps too much with grammatical 
and linguistic items. It seems that ancient readers had more difficulty 
in understanding these chapters than the rest of the Poetics, for the text 
that has come down to us is more uncertain than elsewhere. Even dislo- 
cations of passages have occurred, and sometimes it is not clear whether 
words were written by Aristotle or added by scribes. In the following 
notes I have tried to offer solutions which in some cases are tenta- 
tive. 


1456b21 &p0pov dévope pyya. The fact that in 1457a6ff. the explanation 
of &p8pov precedes that of évoua suggests that the word order in & 
is correct. Cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. with references. The enumeration 
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of 1456b20-21, otoryetov cuMaby cdvdecnos &POpov Svoua PijUa MTMOIC 
Aoyos, is exactly the order that Aristotle follows in his explanation of 
these terms, cf. 1456b22-1457a30. Kassel prints the word order as in &. 


1456b23 cvuv0ety. Preserved only in X and conjectured by recentiores. 


1456b25-35 tavtys dé... xal pwvyv éxovtos. There is an excellent dis- 
cussion of this passage in Hammarstr6m (1930), pp. 25-27, who shows 
that a correct understanding of what Aristotle means by gwvijev, nuipw- 
vov, and &@wvov proves the soundness of the text of 1456b36-37 (cf. ad 
loc.) transmitted by the Graeco-Latin tradition. 


1456b26 tadta. Only preserved in B. 


1456b28 9. The reading 6 of B and © is probably a mistake originating 
in majuscule writing: P and B. 


1456b34 €v tots wetptxots. There is no reason to excise év; pace Bywater, 
it is unnecessary to think that with the preposition the phrase implies 
Aristotle is referring to a work of his own on metrics, of which there is 
no evidence. The phrase may mean “in metrical treatises” or “in metrical 
discussions.” 


1456a36-37 xal yap ... PPA. The Arabic translation cannot in this case 
be used to correct the Greek text, as some scholars have proposed, for 
it is here contaminated by glosses incorporated into the text which, 
moreover, reflect a later conception of what constitutes a syllable. (Cf. 
Gutas’ discussion in his note on 1456b36.) Hence we should not accept 
from Ar. the notion that IP is not a syllable; for Aristotle’s definition of 
vowel, semivowel, and consonant in what precedes (1456b25-35) shows 
that for him IP as well as PPA are syllables. As Bywater says, xal yap TO 
IP dev tod A = 16 yao I'P xal d&vev tob A. Many scholars, however, have 
wrongly denied that IP for Aristotle is a syllable, some of them on the 
basis of a scholion to Dionysius Thrax: I, 3, p. 344, 23-25 (cuMaby eott 
KATA 'APLOTOTEANV PwVY] dONLOS TVYKEIMEVN ATO PwWVNEVTOS Kal dpwvov, H 
PWVNEVTWV Kall APWVOV, | PWVNEVTOS Kal dpuvov. 6 dé Atovbatog AEyEL XTA.), 
as its editor Hilgard has done. Kassel considers cuMaby xat to be corrupt. 
In addition to the reference to Hammarstr6m given above in the note on 
1456b25-35, cf. Belardi (1985), pp. 59-65, who on p. 59, n. 54 shows 
that it is erroneous to correct our text of the Poetics on the basis of the 
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scholion transcribed above. Belardi also discusses the Greek text and the 
Arabic translation. He too rejects the latter as a reliable guide to the text 
transmitted by &. 


1456b38-1457a10 ovvdecos ... uecov. The text of this passage is uncer- 
tain and seems corrupt in some places, though the extent and the nature 
of corruption are controversial. The difficulties are well discussed by 
Bywater, pp. 269-273, and I have accepted his main proposals. We are 
hampered by the fact that the Arabic tradition is not without problems 
(cf. Gutas’ note ad loc.) and by the omission by homoioteleuton in B of jv 
... “egov in 1457a3-10. Hence we must rely mostly on A and Lat. I have 
excised xal Em TaV dxpwv Kal El TO NEoU in 1457a2-3 because it contra- 
dicts what is said in the next line and also the examples given in 145744. 
As for those inserted after pwvjv in 145746, in the MSS they mistakenly 
occur in the following line after SyAct as examples of de8pov, which is 
impossible, though Kassel preserves the MSS’ text. I have also followed 
Bywater in excising } ... pwvav in 1457a8-9, probably an unsuccessful 
attempt to reproduce the language of 1456b38-1457a2 and apply it to dp- 
8pov. Even with these corrections, it is strange that no examples of ¢e8pov 
are given, especially considering that the two definitions of abvdecpocs 
had each its own. Hence it is possible that something is missing. I print 
the text of 1456b38-1457a10 with the changes suggested above. For the 
Arabic translation of this passage, which has several problems, cf. Gutas’ 
note ad loc. 


1457413 olov év TH OedSwpog td Swpoc. In favor of the reading td Swpo¢ 
scholars have cited, as also Kassel does, De Interpretatione 2, 16a21-22 
ev yap TH KekAAimmos TO inmog ovdev xaW’ adTO cyLaIvel. This is opposed by 
Bywater who, following Diintzer, argues that the two instances are not 
parallel, since (mmog is a separate word with its own meaning whereas 
dweos is not; hence, there would be no sense in saying, as Aristotle does 
here, Swpog od onpaivet. However, Bywater neglects the fact that Adpos 
is a proper name. In support of Sweo¢g Kassel cites the papyrus Ilept 
AeEews, 8 which Snell ascribes to Theophrastus—an ascription rightly 
rejected by Schenkeveld (1993a). The context seems to be similar—but 
not identical—to the Poetics. Even if we accept Snell’s restoration of the 
name A@poc, this would only show that Aapog was a personal name, 
which we knew anyway. In the context, the author of this text asserts that 
“if one removes the first syllable ...” This is not parallel to what Aristotle 
is saying, since in the name “Theodoros” each part of the word signifies 
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something by itself. In fact, with dweo¢g implying Adpos the example in 
the Poetics is really parallel to that of the De Interpretatione given at the 
beginning of this note. 


1457a19 xat& td. Reiz’s conjecture must be accepted because it is supe- 
rior to the word order in the MSS. Such reversals occur sometimes in our 
MSS. Cf. e.g. on 1447b15. 


1457a23 dé éott. Kassel, whose report does not include 4, adopts A’s 8é. 
Yet dé got is the more authoritative reading. 


1457428 Kiéwv 6 Kiéwv. Bigg’s conjecture To KAgwv is unnecessary. A and 
B have the reading in the lemma,” and in Lat. this is rendered Kleon, i.e. 
Moerbeke as usual in such cases does not translate the article, though he 
might have done so if he had read té instead of 6. The article 6 is sufficient 
to indicate the semiotic difference between the two occurrences of the 
name Cleon. 


1457435 MeyoAewwtev. This is Bywater’s conjecture, which is practically 
the reading of &, since the latter’s ueyaAtwtav was caused by iotacism. 
Many scholars, including Kassel, have adopted the reading MagoaAtw- 
tav conjectured by Diels (1888), pp. 52-53 on the basis of the Arabic 
translation and influenced by Margoliouth (1887), p. 68. However, as 
Gutas explains in his detailed note ad loc., the reading of Ar. would be 
a rendering of Greek pacaAwtav (with only one sigma), but Syriac and 
Arabic would render the initial syllable in the same way, whether & had 
ya or Le. Nor is there any evidence that the Syriac or the Arabic trans- 
lators thought the word in question referred to the people of Marseilles, 
which must here be excluded because of the context, cf. infra. Gallavotti 
(1954b), pp. 332-333 unwittingly contributed to the solution by suggest- 
ing that the correct reading is MacoaAwwtév and that the reading in © 
originated by writing METAA- instead of MACCAA-. The mistake how- 
ever was the reverse one: 2 (or its source) wrote MEC for MET; for this to 
occur it is only necessary to curve I slightly at the right angle. In short, 
there is no reason to think that MACCAAIOTON was ever the reading of 


47 Literally B has KAatwv 6 KAgwv, but the former name is simply the mistake of a 
negligent scribe be it of B or of his source. Z cannot distinguish between the spellings of 
A and B, cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. 
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or even of the Syriac from which the Arabic was translated. In any case, 
such a characteristic of the language of the people of Marseilles (n.b. ta 
ToMd) is more than strange and otherwise unattested, while three part 
compounds are attested also for Athens and elsewhere, as Wilamowitz, 
Aristoteles und Athen II (Berlin, 1893), p. 29, n. 39 says; he mentions Eb- 
Scuimmoc, Edéevirroc, ‘Immapuddopoc, and there are many others as well, 
as Pape-Benseler’s dictionary of proper names shows. The only extant 
example Aristotle gives in the Poetics, ‘Epuoxaixd&av8ec, is a compound 
of the names of three rivers in Asia Minor (cf. the next note), which, pace 
Janko, would be strange for the language of the people of Marseilles, if 
indeed the majority (t& moMc) of their names were tpitAoby, tetTPATAODdY, 
and moMarAobdv. On the other hand, like most amplified—or “grand, 
magnified”—names, it makes excellent sense in the context. If one is not 
satisfied with peyaAetwtav because it is either a hapax or in any case a rare 
word, one may adopt Vahlen’s peyaAciwv av or Tyrwhitt’s peyarelwv we. 


145 7435-36 Eppoxatxdgaveos (..). The word stands for three rivers, Her- 
mus, Cicus, and Xanthus. I have indicated a lacuna because the Arabic 
translation supports the inference that one more amplified name was 
present in X, but what such a word was cannot be ascertained. The Arabic 
does not support Diels’ conjecture, cf. Gutas’ note on 1457b1. Probably 
we should mentally supply ofov before ‘EppoxaixdgavOos. Cf. 25, 1461a25- 
26 ta dé duplBoria, “mapwynxev dé TAEw ve” and other Aristotelian pas- 
sages cited by Bywater. 


1457b2-3 dpypypevov. This, the reading of & and Spengel’s conjecture, 
seems necessary not only because in 1458a1-4 d&gypypevov occurs three 
times but also because tbeypynpevov has the sense “taking away from 
under.” deypynpevov in the sense required here would be a hapax in 
Aristotle. 


1457b6 16 yap ctyuvov Kumptots wev xvetov, nuiv dé yA@tta. After these 
words the Arabic translation has an additional line, most probably pres- 
ent in X (cf. Gutas’ note ad loc.), which would read as follows: 16 dé d6pu 
yuiv prev xvotov (Kumplotc) dé yA@tta. (According to Gutas, the omission of 
Kumpiots in the Arabic is accidental.) Gudeman added these words to our 
text of the Poetics, believing that their omission from & was caused by the 
homoioteleuton yA@tta ... yAdtta. His proposal is possible, yet I remain 
skeptical because the addition is not needed. The text of © sufficiently 
explains Aristotle’s point: dote pavepdv Sti xal yA@ttav xal xdplov elvan 
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Suvatov TO avTS, LY Tots abtoi¢ b€. Moreover, Aristotle is writing for an 
Athenian audience who is unlikely to be interested in which words are 
strange for the Cyprians. No doubt neither the Syriac nor the Arabic 
translator interpolated the words, but they look like a “learned” marginal 
gloss which was later added to the text of X or of its ultimate source. 


1457b14 taveyxet. This word, conjectured by Margoliouth (but with a 
different accent, cf. critical apparatus), was perhaps also the reading of &, 
cf. Gutas’ detailed note on 1457b14. It is probably also the right reading 
in Empedocles 31 B 143 (= 129 Wright), as Wright (1981), pp. 146-147 
saw. She is wrong, however, in ascribing it to B, since B has tovaxéi, cf. 
Schrier (1988b), p. 577 with note 7. 


1457b24 7. This is the reading of &, which 2 omitted. I keep it as lectio 
difficilior: Aristotle assumes that the verse of Empedocles he has in mind 
is well known to the reader, though at present we do not have it. The two 
quotations that follow are not by Empedocles. As Bywater says, Aristotle 
sometimes refers in this way to something readers know: cf. 17, 1455b9- 
10 (e108 we Edpumidys); 25, 1460b36-1461a1 (el Etvxev WornEp Hevopdvet), 
Met.T. 5, 1010a5-6 (ottw yap dpuottet UaMov Elmety } WomEp 'Emtyapuos 
gig Eevopavyy). 


1457b27-28 eri tod NAtov dvavupov. M. Schmidt's conjecture, emi, should 
be accepted because “from the sun” (the reading of the archetype) is 
not what the context requires. Bywater cites as a parallel Politics III. 
1, 1275a30-31: QVv@VULOV TO KOLVOV ET SixaoTOd xal ExxAnotactod. The 
prepositions ént and dno are frequently confused by scribes. Here, how- 
ever, the change may have been purposely done. 


1457b29 tov xapzév. The Arabic translation does not support Castel- 
vetros emendation (tov agiévta) Tov xapmdv. Cf. Gutas ad loc. 


1457b32-33 GAN cotvov. Victorius’ conjecture is palmary. The archetype 
must have had AAAAOINOY. In = the letters were not divided into words, 
and so the translator read &Ad otvov, as did also the three scribes who 
transliterated from majuscule MSS, «, 8, y, for which cf. the genealogical 
tree preceding the Sigla. 


1457b33 (»). As Madius (not Robortello, pace Gudeman) saw, a lacuna 
must be postulated here, because the definition of xdcyo¢ is missing. The 
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omission goes back to the archetype. Gudeman suggested it was due to 
homoioteleuton; following him Schenkeveld (1993b), p. 87 conjectures 
that the passage on xdcpoc ended with gidAnv cowwov, so that in the case 
of cowwov ... Xotvov the scribe’s eye jumped from the former to the latter. 
In this way the passage about xdcpog was lost. Schenkeveld makes this 
interesting suggestion in a learned discussion, which cannot be dealt 
with here, about the meaning of xdayo¢ in Aristotle and in the so-called 
Theophrastus papyrus. 


1457b35 épvvyas. The correct accentuation of this word is uncertain 
because there is no evidence for its nominative singular. I have printed it 
as it appears in A, the accent supported by B, in which case it may come 
from épvbyy, as Bywater says. Victorius’ conjecture goevuyas, accepted by 
Kassel, presupposes that the word comes from épvvé. Hesychius says: 
govutas (for govvyac?). Zovn. BAaotHyata. xAdSot. But it is not clear that 
this helps. 


1458a2 4. One more example of A’s failure to accentuate correctly. Cf. 
e.g. the critical apparatus on 1448a3. 


1458a3 &pyeynmévov tt. This is the reading of ®, the only primary MS 
that preserves the authentic text. 2 probably had dpypyevov but beyond 
this it cannot be reconstructed, cf. Gutas ad loc. The reading of A, denen 
ev Svtt once more justifies the inference that A and ® are based on 
different transliterations of IT. 


1458a4 IIyAsisov. This, in Parisinus 2038, is probably a conjecture. The 
reading of X is not extant, since Ar. does not translate the examples given 
in 1458a3-5. Cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. 


1458a5 6p. Victorius’ palmary conjecture for A’s and B’s oy. In this case, 
but not in 1456a2 (cf. ad loc.), OHX = OTIX. 


1458a13-14 16 yap VY xal to & obveta eottv. After & Bywater has added 
™@ XZ, an anonymous conjecture found in Tyrwhitt. But neither this 
nor Reiz’s (xat X) is supported by the Arabic translation, which shows 
that © read obvOeta, not tadta or tadta. In what precedes Aristotle 
has said that there are as many endings for masculine nouns as there 
are for feminine. In the former case they were said to be N, P, and & 
Kal doo Ex ToUTOV avyKeltal (tadta 8 Eotlv dvo, Y xai E). Hence in the 
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present passage, clearly, by saying that Y and & are odvOet« he is recalling 
his earlier statement in 1458a9-10. No addition is needed, and even with 
it, the sense is not as satisfactory as with the reading of =. 


1458a15-17 éi¢ ... 4. The text as printed is either right, in which case 
Aristotle has been inaccurate, or not reliable, though we may be unable 
to emend it. The following three notes give the details. 


1458a15-16 cis ... mémept. Aristotle says that these are the only three 
words ending in iota, but there are more, like xixt mentioned by Plato 
in Timaeus 60 A 7. Cf. also Lobeck’s Phryn., p. 28, cited by Bywater. 
The latter suggests that in Aristotle's opinion such words may not have 
been sufficiently naturalized to require recognition. Still tot« povov is an 
overstatement. 


1458a16 mévte (.). There are here two questions: 1) is the number 
“five” right? 2) did Aristotle list the five words or not? To begin with 
mévté, attested in our four sources for the text, the problem is that there 
are more than five words ending in Y, as Bywater acknowledges (cf. 
Herodian, p. 354 [Lentz]): hence either the number “five” is corrupt 
or Aristotle has made a mistake. I do not find persuasive Bywater’s 
suggestion that Aristotle decided to ignore words like yAdpu, Saxon, 
YOAv, gity as antiquated and took account “only of those which formed 
part of the existing Attic vocabulary.” Would Aristotle have done so in 
a work devoted to Greek poetry, and especially to the Drama and the 
Homeric Epics? Take, for example, Séxpv, a word used by poets for 
metrical reasons (cf. L.S.J. s.v.) and by Thucydides in prose (VII, 75, 
4). Wouldn't or shouldn't Aristotle have taken it into account? 2) did 
Aristotle list the words or not? The testimony of & is that he did not, but 
the Arabic translation (which probably goes back to &, cf. Gutas ad loc.) 
transcribes five: ddpv m&v viru yovu and a fifth which it is not possible 
to make out but which is certainly not dotv. Kassel refers to a marginal 
note by G. Valla found in the Estensis w. T. 8. 3 (olim Estensis 100), which 
lists the following five words: 16 mv TO vertu TO yovu TO Sdpu Td dotv. This 
list also appears in some recentiores, probably from the Estensis. It is not 
known whether Valla had a manuscript source or whether he supplied 
these words from his knowledge of Greek, the latter being more likely, as 
he did not indicate they should be added to the text. The word order he 
gives is different from that in Ar., and the two lists differ in one word. I 
have thought it best to follow Kassel in indicating a lacuna after mévte. 
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1458a16-17 ta ... &. Bywater has two suggestions: (a) to follow Morel 
and add xat P so as to complete the kind of neuter words that end in a con- 
sonant; (b) to suppose that tadtx “was meant to recall not only the two 
vowels (I and Y) just considered, but also A, which has been described 
in the preceding context (a12) as one of the émextetvoyeva or dichronous 
vowels. In that case tadta will stand allusively for ta émextetwoueva and 
include A as well as I and Y”’ I find his second suggestion implausible 
and think it necessary to add (xat A) after tadta, as suggested by Morel. 
The addition found in Ar. after the letter & probably does not go back to 
Aristotle, cf. Gutas’ note on 1458a17. 


1458a28 &AAwv. Since this is the reading of x it is not necessary to print 
it within pointed brackets, as Kassel does. It may have been omitted in 
& by homoioteleuton; it is required by the context since there must be 
a contrast between a combination of other words and a combination of 
metaphors. 


oby otév te. The reading of A, odyolovtat, not mentioned by Kassel, is 
probably one more indication that A and ® go back to two different 
transliterations of II. 


1458a28-29 xata dé THY pEetTAPOPar. Sc. cUVIectv. Bywater’s emendation 
is supported by the fact that this phrase is contrasted to the previous xata 
pev odv Ty TAV dw dvoratwy cbvOecw. As he says, “It is the combination 
of metaphors that produces the sense of impossibility (comp. d&dvvata 
ovvepat in a27) which is of the essence of aivryya.’ The mistake in our 
MSS comes from assimilating the ending of petagpopav to the preceding 
article ty. 


1458b9 iapBoromjous ev adty tH AgEet. We should take év as instrumental: 
“making fun, caricaturizing by means of its very language.” By lengthen- 
ing two short vowels in the first quotation we can read it as a hexameter. 
Aristotle qualifies such expressions as ridiculous (1458b11-12). What is 
ridiculous in the first line is that the statement “I saw Epichares walking 
towards Marathon’ is prosaic; in addition, Badi@ew is not an epic word. In 
the second example, the very statement, “especially not loving that man’s 
hellebore,” is ridiculous since the hellebore was a drug given to mental 
patients; moreover, €MeBopos is not an epic or poetic word. But in this 
instance it is not clear how by lengthening one or more syllables the line 
can be read as poetry. 
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1458b10 dv y epauevos. This, the emendation of some recentiores, yields 
a good sense and is closer to what A and B have than any other proposal 
such as &v yevodpevos (Tyrwhitt), dv mpidpevog (Gomperz). 


1459a17 &v MéetPW. = “in meter.” There is no need to emend, as Butcher 
does. Cf. 5, 1449b9-10, where Epic is said to agree with Tragedy in 
being an imitation of worthy men (cmovdaiwv) wet wétpov. Only in 
1449b11-12 is it said to differ from Tragedy in that its meter is &mAobv. 
Here, in his lengthy discussion of Epic, Aristotle gives its difference from 
Tragedy in relation to its meter in 24, 1459b31-1460a5. The reading 
of II is to be adopted, for it is far superior to éupetpou, a lectio facil- 
ior. 


1459a21-22 xal Uy dpotag tatopiats tas cvvOécetc etvar. Aristotle has said 
that the plots of epics should, like those of tragedies, have organic unity 
“and that the compositions (i.e. the putting together of the elements of 
the plots) not be similar to histories,” for the reasons given in 1459a22ff. 
totoplaig tas cuvOecetc, the conjecture of Sophianus and of Dacier (which 
may also have been the reading of 2), is practically the reading of B, since 
in its totoptats tag cuvOycets (sic), the last word is merely the result of 
the frequent mistake y for ¢, and ctvOyatc is hardly attested. Bywater’s 
acceptance of the reading of A, which leads him to change etvat to Oetvat, 
is a good example of the mistakes originating from the dogma that A 
is the only independent witness to the text of the Poetics. Yet Bywater 
could have been acquainted with the text of B and certainly knew Dacier’s 
emendation. 


1459a28 Odtepov peta Oktepov. The reading of Parisinus 2038, though 
probably an emendation, must be right, for the context requires “one 
event after another,” not “one event with another.’ 


1459a33-34 6 000g 7. This, the reading of B, is supported by the Arabic 
translation which seems to have construed the Greek as if it were 6 u080¢ 
h, cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. The probability then is that © had OMYOOZH. 
Whereas A has 7 only, Lat. here has a lacuna of eight letters. Cf. Minio’s 
critical apparatus on his p. 30, 10-11. 


1459a36 [8c]. The original presence of dig in A and Lat’s bis bis shows 
that in II, AIZ was probably a dittography of the AIA in the following 
StarAapBavet. 
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1459b3-4 pia ... toAAal. There is a change of construction in Lat.: unam 
tragodiam efficit utriusque aut duas solas ex Cypriis autem multas ... 
which however does not necessarily imply that the text of ® here was 
different from that of A. 


1459b5-7 [mAéov ... Towedes]. In all probability these words were not 
written by Aristotle but are a gloss later introduced into the text. There is 
a lengthy discussion of the passage in Else, pp. 588-593, whom Kassel 
has followed, most of it devoted to an analysis of the list itself where 
Else detects two interpolators who, he alleges, made use of Proclus’ 
Chrestomathia.* According to him, within the longer excision, one must 
excise mAgéov in line 5 and xal Livwv xat Tewddes in line 7. The list 
itself need not be discussed here, for we are only concerned with the 
authorship of the present passage. Else, however, is so preoccupied with 
his theory about the anomalies he sees in the list that he does not state 
the main reason to doubt the Aristotelian authorship of the passage as 
a whole.” The more likely reason to excise these lines is that Aristotle 
is never so obliging as to give long lists of plays in illustration of the 
contents or plots included in an Epic. Moreover, there is no explanation 
why he should here give all these detailed titles, whether eight or ten, in 
the case of the Little Iliad, but no information at all about the contents 
of the Cypria, especially since the Cypria has been mentioned for the 
same purpose as the Little Iliad in what precedes, 1459a35-b5. Rather, as 
several scholars have emphasized, it is more natural to take xat THs mixpac 
TAiddog as depending on moat in b4, just as ex d€ Kuptwv is.°° Given 


48 This Proclus is more likely to be a second century cE author than the Neoplatonic 
philosopher (fifth century cE) of that name. Cf. R. Henry, Photius. Bibliotheque, Tome V, 
p. 156 n. 1 with references. For a critical edition of Proclus, cf. A. Severyns, Recherches 
sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos, IV. La Vita Homeri et les sommaires du Cycle. Texte et 
traduction (Paris, 1963). 

4° Else’s theory is too neat. For example, he has to conjecture that the first interpolator 
got the first six titles from Proclus’ summary of the Little Iliad, (for the text cf. Severyns, 
op. cit., pp. 89, 205-290, 229) and that he took "TAiov mépotg and &ndmdoug from the 
following summary of the ‘IAiov mépatc. (Text in Severyns, op. cit., pp. 91, 278-292, 267.) 
Is such a conjecture credible for someone who from ’Odvacets te aixtodpevos éautdv 
xataoxonos el¢ "Itov (p. 90, 224-225 [Severyns]) inferred the title mtwyelx on the basis 
of Odyssey 4. 247-248 dw 8 adtov owt xataxpbrtwv Hioxe | déxty, b¢ obdév Totog Env eri 
vyvotv ’Axoudv? Is it not more likely that he knew ‘TAiov mépatc to be the title of a play? Cf. 
Bywater’s note on 1459b6 on top of his p. 310. 

5° Only Lat. has ex before tis pucpac TAiddoc. But since Moerbeke may have translated 
again the preceding preposition, especially as he wrote it before Parva Iliade plus quam 
octo, we cannot infer that ® also repeated the preposition. 
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Else's theory, one should emphasize that “more than eight” is attested 
in all our four sources for the text. Moreover, if the Arabic is reliable, 
x had only seven plays in asyndetic order except for the last (cf. the 
critical apparatus), and two titles mtwyeia and dmdomAous are not attested. 
However, as the passage is in all probability an interpolation, it is perhaps 
impossible for us to recover its original text. 


1459b8 6et. The variants here are a clear example of mistakes originating 
in majuscule writing; that of A, also in iotacism. 


1459b16 8. This connective, and not yap, is required by the context, 
since Tpd¢ TovTots XTA. gives two additional items in which Homer sur- 
passes all other Epic poets. It cannot give the reason why Homer excels 
in the items described in what precedes. 


1459b17 xatd te tHS cveTaACEWS TO LHXOG. I believe the reading of A is 
preferable both because of the presence of te and also as lectio difficilior. 


1459b24 mpattoweva. Better attested and superior in sense to B’s mpat- 
Touevolc, probably due to the preceding dua. 


1459b30 xat. The emendation suggested by Kassel in his critical appa- 
ratus is unnecessary: xa is the reading of the archetype, and writing xai 
instead of t@ cannot be explained paleographically. 


1459b33 dtyyynuatixyy piwyow. Bywater accepted A’s Styyyntucy. Since 
throughout the Poetics, including y Smyynuatuc) piwyots below in Il. 36- 
37, Aristotle uses Siyynuatua, the reading of B should be accepted, as 
Kassel has done. Bywater did not know that B is a primary witness, or 
that its reading is dmynpuatumy. 


1459b36-37 mepttty ... tHvV dAAwv. Undoubtedly Twining’s addition of 
tavty makes the reading easier; Kassel says “fort. recte” But in 1459b31- 
1460a1 Aristotle is trying to prove the superiority of the hexameter as 
the meter of Epic poetry. We can therefore easily understand that the 
superiority of 7 Smmynuatia pipnats to other poetic forms in respect to 
strange words and metaphors depends on its meter. In short, tadty or 
tavtais can be mentally supplied from the context. Cf. also the contrast, 
in 1459b37-1460a1, with TO dé iapBetov xal tetpduetpov xlvyTixa xal TO 
wev dpynotixoy TO dé meaxtixdv. Here yap xai = “for in fact,” and there is 
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no need, pace Bywater and Else, to change yd to dé. For the genitive 
of comparison after mepitty cf. Kithner-Gerth, I, $420. 2, pp. 391- 
392. 


1460a4 evry. In his critical apparatus Kassel has no entry on this reading, 
another case of wrong accentuation in A. Cf. e.g. the critical apparatus 
on 1448a3. 


1460a5 alpsicOat. The mistaken reading of A and B, dtatpeiodat, could 
have originated in majuscule writing or in the transliteration to minus- 
cules. Since wipetcOat is the reading of ® (Lat. has eligere), this is one more 
indication that ® and A go back to two different transliterations of I. 


1460a6 8%. B has dei here. For the reverse mistake cf. on 1459b8. 


1460a7 adtov yap Set. This is the superior word order, since adtdv here is 
emphatic. 


1460a11 ovdév’ dyOy. Victorius’ palmary emendation of the MSS’ read- 
ings, obviously one more case of wrong word division. 


1460a13 dAcyov. Victorius’ emendation of the archetype’s dvaAoyov. Two 
lines above (Sef pév obv xtA.) the fourth difference between Epic poetry 
and Tragedy begins. Epic is superior to Tragedy in its greater toler- 
ance of dAoya, i.e. irrationalities, things which cannot be explained as 
either necessary or probable. Cf. Bywater’s note ad loc. and also on 15, 
1454b6. The reading d&vdAoyov yields no reasonable sense here. It may 
have been caused by dittography and the confusion of A with N. AA — 
ANAA. 


év 6. The reading of Parisinus 2038 (probably a conjecture) and of ®. 
Since A has 616 it may be another indication that ® and A go back to two 
different transliterations of II. 


1460a16 prev. B sometimes mistakenly writes ev obv where ev is correct. 
Cf. also above 146028, etc. 


1460a17-1461a7 80 ... pdg. For the omission of this passage in the 
Ar. cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. It was possible to obtain a few readings from 
Avicenna; they are listed in the critical apparatus. 
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1460a21 Tovdl dvtog Todi 7 7. The readings of the primary MSS on these 
words show the difficulties encountered at the time of the transliterations 
in separating the letters to form words and to place accents. In the case 


of tovdi évto¢g there is also an indication that ® and A come from two 
different transliterations of II. 


1460a23 Set. The 57 of II is a frequent mistake in MSS, as well as vice 
versa det for 54. Cf. on 1460a6. 


&Ao 6. The readings of the primary MSS show a combination of two 
mistakes: problems with word separation, and assimilation of &Mov (for 
&Mo) to the ending of tovtov. Once more the difference between A and 
® points to two different transliterations of I. 


1460a24 7}. No reason to excise this word, guaranteed in fact by the 
meaningless 4 of the primary MSS. 


1460a26 tovtov to. This, the reading of B, removes the awkwardness 
Bywater, for example, felt in his translation and in his note ad loc. 


1460a32 Teyéas. B and Lat. show that the scribes failed to recognize the 
proper name. 


1460a34-35 dv... &tomov. This passage may have its difficulties, but Kas- 
sel’s radical solution of placing it between daggers is surely hypercritical. 
Two main interpretations have been offered: (a) to place a comma after 
edAoywtéows evdexecOar and supply dei with evdeyeoOar from 1. 34. Our 
passage would mean that if the poet has included an dAoyov in his plot, 
and if it appears rather probable, then one must (or one may) accept even 
an absurdity (xai &étomov). The second interpretation, (b), is Bywater’s. He 
thinks that with evdéyec8oar we must supply Geivat from the preceding 07." 
The meaning would then be: “But if the poet has posited 16 éAoyov in the 
sequence of events (or in the plot) and it appears that he might have put it 
ina more probable form, he is guilty ofa fault of art and of absurdity.” The 
latter interpretation is supported by what precedes and follows, the for- 
mer is not. Aristotle has been comparing Tragedy and Epic in regard to t6 


51 He suggests that with dv dé 07 we supply totodtov pdGov 6 monty or, with Bonitz 
(but there must be a misprint in Bywater’s reference to him), 16 éAoyov év TH avatdcel Tob 
yb8ov, or simply 16 droyov év TO pUEw. 
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diAoyov (cf. 1460a11 ff.), and in the case of Epic he is particularly empha- 
sizing Homer’s excellence in handling the irrational within the plot. But 
though Epic admits such use of the irrational in the plot, he believes that 
Tragedy should avoid it altogether or, if that is not possible, should have 
it outside the plot, €&w tod pubeduatos (e.g. in Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex), 
but not within, as in the case of Sophocles’ Electra, etc. (In 1460a25-35, 
Tapaderypra ... &tomov, Aristotle is concerned with the possibility of to 
déAoyov in Tragedy; only then does he go back to Epic with an example 
from the Odyssey by way of contrast with what precedes, cf. infra.) Aris- 
totle adds that to say that the play or plot would be ruined without the 
dAoyov is ridiculous (1460a33 WoTE TO A€yelv StI avNnpETo dv O LOOog yE- 
Aotov), since fundamentally one should not construct such plots. Then 
comes the passage with which we are concerned. That Aristotle cannot 
mean to say that in a tragedy one must or may accept even an absurdity 
(&tomov) in the plot is also shown by what follows (1460a35-b2): Even 
in the case of the Odyssey (i.e. in a genre that admits d¢Aoya in its plots) 
the improbabilities (ta éAoya) in the setting of Odysseus ashore would 
be clearly unacceptable if an inferior poet should handle them; but as 
it is, the poet (sc. Homer) conceals them with his other superior quali- 
ties, sweetening up To étomov. Let me summarize: Aristotle believes that 
in the case of Tragedy the inclusion of 10 dAoyov within the plot ruins 
the play; that in the concentrated plots of Tragedy, their organic unity, 
the law, as he sees it, that events must succeed one another according to 
probability or necessity, is incompatible with the presence of To dAoyov, 
the irrational, within the plot. If a tragedy cannot avoid the irrational, 
then it must be placed outside the plot, as in the Oedipus Rex. 


1460a35-36 émei xal ta ev OdSveceia drove. “(This is so) because even the 
irrationalities in the Odyssey ...”. Here again éet presupposes an ellipsis, 
for it gives the explanation not of the preceding statement, but of part 
of the reason for having made that statement. Cf. note on 1448b17 with 
references. 


1460b8 worepavel. The reading of A and B consists in wrong word 
separation. 


1460b16-21 gi nev yap ... Ewvtyv. This passage as printed in Kassel’s 
edition embodies Vahlen’s interpretation, which Bywater was right in 
opposing. Aristotle has just said that “correctness,” de86ty¢, in poetry 
is different from dp86ty¢ in any of the other téyvat. There are then two 
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possibilities of error, duaptia, in the art of poetry: (a) an essential error in 
the art itself, 7 nev x8” adtHy; or (b) an error incidental to the art itself, 7 
dé xata ovpBeByxdc.” The clause ci ... cucotia in ll. 16-17 deals with (a). 
There is something missing in the protasis, and Vahlen rightly postulated 
a lacuna before dduvayiav, something like (698d, Hucpte dé 51’). That is 
to say, if the poet chose to imitate correctly, but failed because of inability, 
then the error belongs to the art of poetry itself. Before dealing with (b) 
in the next note, the text of lines 17-21 must be settled. First, in ]. 18 the 
article before mpocAea8at should be t@ (Parisinus 2038) and not td (A).™ 
Secondly, the addition there of dy’ before &upw (Kassel’s text, based on 
Vahlen’s) is unnecessary. Thirdly, in 1. 20, } ddbvata menointo should not 
be excised, since the alternative “or any impossibility whatever” is needed 
to balance Hf 16 xa? Excdotyy texvyv ducotynua. (In line 20 ofov ... texvyv isa 
parenthesis.) In what follows, 1460b23 ff. Aristotle first discusses &dbvata 
and gives as an example of it the pursuit of Hector by Achilles in the 
Iliad, which he already mentioned in 24, 1460a14-17 in connection with 
the possibility of including to éAoyov within the plot of the Epic. (The 
presence of &dtvata in 1461b23 is also noteworthy, and menotntat must 
be supplied as well with } 16 xa” exdotyv TExvyV dudotya.) Finally, in 
1. 21 we must write 670? dv ody (sc. }) with Bywater. In Il. 18-19, dd tov 
inrov &upw ta SeEk teOBEBANXOTH is a concrete example of the preceding 
un dpc, sc. Liunoaobat. (Evidently Aristotle is thinking of a picture.) 
This example illustrates, according to Aristotle's opinion, a scientific 
mistake, cf. De Incessu Animal. 14, 712, a24—-b3. Leaving this aside for the 
moment, one may sum up ll. 17-21 thus: If the poet’s dwaptia is due to 
his decision of not imitating correctly, either by representing something 
that goes against a téyvy or by portraying any d&ddvata that may be, then 
the error does not essentially belong to the art of poetry itself. 


1460b22-23 (gi) ... yu&etntat. The notion that dddvata nemotntat can 
stand by itself as a rhetorical device for putting the supposition for 
debate, the interpretation of Uberweg, which Kassel seems to follow, 
is not at all persuasive. For here there is a strong contrast between 
hucotytat in line 23 and Hr’ dpbdc Exel, ei Tryyavet Tod TEAOUS TOD Abts 


52 This makes use of the well-known distinction between essence and accident in 
Aristotle’s philosophy. 

53 In his note on 1460b16 Gutas states that from Avicenna’s paraphrase, it appears 
there was also a lacuna in 2. 

54 There are other examples of A’s—or B’s—writing t6 for Td. 
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xTA. in lines 24-25. In fact the latter expression shows that we must place 
el before té& in line 22 (as A? did) and not before d&dbvata as Parisinus 2038 
and Vahlen have done. We must also remove the colon Kassel placed after 
texvyv in line 23. 


1460b27 } paAAov H (uy) Hrtov. Uberweg conjectured 7} py, but the 7 
after paMov is attested by B, by Lat., and by a second hand in A. Cf., 
with Bywater, Metaphysics K. 5, 1062a25-27: dd&ete 5é xdv ody inmov elvan 
pdoxwy Tov &vOpwrov } UdMov H oby Hrtov dAndevew H odx dvOowmov. 


1460b28 [npaptiyaGat] odx op8d¢. Here the infinitive would yield the 
wrong sense: it must be a dittography of nuaptho8at in the next line, as 
Bywater has shown in JP 14 (1884), p. 52. 


1460b32 7 el. The reading of A here ( 7) suggests that it is close to the 
transliterated MS. 

1460b33 GAN tows (ws) Set. Vahlen’s addition of ws, omitted by homoiote- 
leuton, seems to be necessary. With Set we must understand etvat. 


1460b36 otw. This, the reading of some recentiores for the otte of our 
MSS, is better than the excision of Bywater, who follows Parisinus 2038. 
The transmitted odte is due to a mechanical repetition of the previous 
and following odte. It is more likely that some word was present than 
that a scribe inserted it. 


1461a1 odv. Certainly the ot of the MSS cannot be right, since it yields the 
wrong sense. For dW’ obv = “but at any rate,” Bywater refers to Kithner- 
Gerth, II, § 507, 4 (b), p. 160 and to Bonitz, Index 33b33-36. 


ta Se. The reading of II is merely the result of wrong word division. 


1461a3 tot evoutov. These diverse readings of ® and of A indicate 
perhaps that they derive from two different transliterations of II. 


1461a8 od évexev. For the diverse readings of ® and of A here cf. on 
1461a3. 


1461a9-b21 ta 5é mpdg THY Age ... MeveAdov. In this long section 
Aristotle cites, and comments on, many passages from Greek poetry. 
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To discuss each citation would amount to writing a full commentary, 
which is not the purpose of these notes. Bywater deals with most of the 
difficulties, and even if his opinions do not always command assent, he 
places before the reader practically all the relevant material. I therefore 
merely discuss some of the readings and emendations proposed. 


1461a12 é¢ 6 4 tot. The Homeric line is Iliad 10, 316, which reads 6¢ 
6 tot. Vahlen’s emendation, in so far as the letters are concerned, is the 
reading of B. 


1461a14 70’. Pace Kassel, B does not have té but the damaged reading 
T-. 


1461a15 xépate ov. The reading of A, xépat gov, is due to wrong word 
division. 


1461a16-17 mdvtesg ... mavvoxtot. There is no question that Aristotle 
meant to quote Iliad 10, 1-2 (do pev Tapa vyvotv dptotijp|es Tavayordy | 
eddov mavwvbytot), since he immediately relates this passage (dua dé gyow) 
to Iliad 10, 11 and part of line 13 (jjtot 61’ é¢ medtov 16 Towtxdv dOpycete,, 
|...| abAdV ovptyywv 7 Evoryv duadov). But, as Bywater says, he seems 
to have mixed up 10, 1-2 with 2, 1-2: dot Lev pa Oeol Te “al dvepeEs 
immoxopvotat | ebdov navvbytot. It ought to be clear that Aristotle wrote 
mavtes and not dot, since in Il. 19-20 he says, To yao mavtes avtl tod 
TOMol Kata LEeTapopay elpytat. (Bywater’s proposal to insert (&mavtes) 
before mawvbyx1o1 is not persuasive.) Hence we can infer that scribes of 
the Poetics in writing dot have altered what Aristotle wrote to make 
it agree with their texts of Homer. In this case we can conjecture with 
great probability that Ao. was introduced into the text before or at the 
time of the establishment of the archetype. Another interesting point: 
since the authority of ® and & is superior to that of A and B, and since 
the probability, at least here, is that Aristotle is quoting from memory, 
it is more likely than not that he wrote immoxopvotat. In the Syro-Arabic 
translation the word order “men and gods” (rather than “gods and men”) 
may be due to the translator(s). 


1461a22-23 Worep ... duBew. For a discussion of Aristotle's text of 
Homer in these lines, with full quotations of all relevant Aristotelian 
texts, cf. Bywater’s notes. For Hippias of Thasos’ solutions xata mpoowdiav 
cf. Soph. Elench. 4, 166b1-9. 
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1461a33 olov t@. Bywater’s conjecture, t@ for the té of ABY must be 
accepted and, as he says, ofov t@ is equivalent here to ofov év t@, the 
preposition to be supplied from the preceding év t@ cionuevw. However, 
his reference to his note on 2, 1448a10 should be disregarded, since there 
the text he adopts is faulty. 


1461a34-35 Oly Wdt, ws. This, the reading of B (which Vahlen had 
conjectured) should put an end to the several emendations suggested. 
Cf. Bywater’s note for Aristotelian parallels to wdi 7 wd. 


1461a35-b1 pddtor’ ... A€yet. I have followed Bywater in removing 
any punctuation after bnoAdBot, so that udAtota be taken with xatd tHv 
xatavtixpv. He cites as parallel Metaphysics A. 8, 989a31-32: maAtoT dv 
bmorcBot Kata Adyov, Sv Exeivos adtOs LEV ov SijPSpwoev, xTA., and refers 
to several other passages. For the 7) wo before [Aabxwv it is sufficient to 
cite one of the several parallels Vahlen gives, 22, 1458b3 dw Exet } WS 
TO KUPLOV. 


1461b1 Sti evict aAdyws mpotmoAapBavovet tt. It is hardly likely that 
Aristotle would have added a new point after Aeyet, leaving without 
any explanation what Glaucon said. Hence éti, even if only a scribal 
emendation, must be right, and the reading ét: of & does not seem 
acceptable: OTI was probably read as ETI. Concerning the word that 
follows 6t1 the tradition is divided between two possible readings. If we 
read évia we must omit the t1 of B after mpotmoAapBavovat. On the other 
hand, if we accept évtot we must have tt to provide an object for that verb. I 
have adopted the same text as Kassel because in such a polemical remark 
it gives a more reasonable sense. From éviot to oijcet in line 3 we have a 
quotation or semi quotation of Glaucon’s statement. 


1461b3-1462a18 émitipaow ... téAog. On the omission of this passage 
in B cf. Chapter Three (d). 


1461b6-7 KepadAfves. For the accuracy of Tyrwhitt’s correction (and, 
earlier, of Parisinus 2038) cf. Bywater’s note. 


1461b9 sixég éottv. There is no reason to think, pace Kassel, that eixdg 
éotw is corrupt. His suggestion to read ci Ixcdtd¢ for eixdg is ingenious 
but not more than that. The meaning of 80 dudetypa dé 16 TPOBANUA Eixdg 
éottv is “It is because of an error that the problem seems reasonable,’ as 
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Madius saw. Another possibility is to supply etvat with Bywater, cf. his 
note ad loc. and his translation. 


1461b12 lows yao &dvvatov. Vahlen rightly conjectured the lacuna here, 
supplying xat ei dd0vatov, while Gomperz proposed xal tows &dbvatov. 
The Arabic translation implies a Greek text that read tows yao &dbvatov, 
cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. Also Janko has adopted the reading of X. I have 
punctuated with a full stop before tows because yd here implies an 
ellipsis, since the yap clause does not directly explain the preceding mpd¢ 
TE YXP THY Toinoww alpeTwTEPOV TIDAVOV AdvVaATOV YH aTiPavov Kal SuVATOV. 
Aristotle had already said (24, 1460a26-27) mpoatpetobat te Set AdbvaTOX 
eixoTa LaMov y Suvata ariBave. 


1461b17-18 @ote ... broOAtat. Kassel considers adtév corrupt and in 
his critical apparatus records M. Schmidt’s emendation Avtéov and his 
own proposal évavtiov. But Vahlen, Beitrdge, pp. 212-213 and Bywater 
(ad loc.) have explained the transmitted text satisfactorily: we must take 
the ®ote clause closely with what precedes, t& dé Umevavtiwg ... WTAVTWS 
(Il. 15-17). In that case, as Bywater has it, dote ... Do8FTaIt is equivalent 
to Mote xal Tov ToINTHY UmEvavtiws cionxevat H MPO & adTOS AEE! H POS 
5 dv Mpdvimos Urt0O/}tat. Given the preceding statement that the contra- 
dictions found in the poet’s language must be investigated ®omep ot év 
Tos Adyols EAEyyol ci TO AUTO Ka TPOS TO ADTO Kal WoadTwC, the procedure 
suggested is the same as that of Soph. Elench. 15, 174b19-23, as Vahlen 
pointed out. 


1461b19 dAcyia xai poyeypie. The datives are Vahlen’s conjectures, for 
which cf. his Beitrége, pp. 343-344. 


1461b21 Aiysi, } th. This is Victorius’ palmary conjecture (Robortello 
had already proposed Atyet). So far as the letters are concerned, it is the 
reading of A. 


1461b28 8’ y. The reading of X. That of A, 5%, is another case of wrong 
word division; in this case, of failure to divide. 


cet, Aterv. This is Vahlen’s emendation of the AELAIAN presupposed by the 
reading of A; its origin was the confusion of A with A and failure to divide 
the letters. For the position of det, cf. Eth. Nic.1. 5, 1097b19-20 e&yabav 
TO LEtCov alpetwtepov del. 
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1461b34 mlOynxov. The Arabic translation, galas, implies the Syriac galas, 
a word for monkey. Gudeman has conjectured that © had xoMtav and 
has adopted this reading. But in Greek xaMtag = monkey has a special 
meaning: it is either a humorous euphemism for ape or means “tamed 
ape” (cf. LSJ s.v. and also the Supplement), which is not what the context 
requires. Moreover, the fact that Syriac could have rendered mt8yxov also 
by the term galas means that & did not necessarily have xwAtav. Even if 
it did, ti€yxov is to be retained here. Avicenna’s paraphrase shows that he 
understood Aristotle is here referring to a simian. Cf. Gutas’ note ad loc. 


1462a7 orep érotet Lwotetpatos. I have adopted the reading of X and of 
Parisinus 2038 because as it stands, the reading of II, éoti does not yield 
a reasonable sense, and émep Lwatotpatos by itself is awkward. On the 
other hand, the repetition of the verb émotet later in the line is perhaps 
strange. 


xat Siaedovta. So far as the letters are concerned this is practically the same 
as the reading of A, for A sometimes omits iota adscript, especially in the 
middle of a word. 


1462a9 p78. Same letters in A, but its scribe or his source divided them 
wrongly. ® and A differ here. 


1462a16 xal tas drpets. Kassel follows Spengel in excising these words, but 
there is no reason to do so. The spectacle increases the pleasure produced 
by Tragedy. The fact that the following Sv > refers to music alone is no 
serious obstacle to keeping xal tag drpets, for such “syntactical liberties” 
occur more than once in Aristotle. Cf. the neglect of xai mepiméteta 11, 
1452a38, other Aristotelian examples Bywater cites, and Vahlen’s note. 


There is no reason to change the following 81 i¢ to 8: &, but it would be 
better to do so rather than to excise these words. 


1462a17 evapyeotata et evapyes. Ar. implies evepyeotata and evepyéc. 
These mistakes may go back to X, but may also belong to the Syriac trans- 
lator, influenced by his knowledge of évépyeta in Aristotle’s philosophy. 
In the case of évapyéotata some recentiores made the same mistake. 


1462a17-18 dvayvwoet. Madius’ emendation is absolutely necessary, 
cf. Il. 12-13 supra: dia yap Tod dvaywwoxew paved dmoia tig Eotiv. The 
avayvwptoet of I and X makes no sense whatever. 
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1462a18 t®. Following Rostagni and Kassel, I have adopted the dative 
article instead of the t6 of 2, which would require us to supply éxet. 


1462b1 7Stov }. Madius’ conjecture is palmary. (Stov 4, the reading of B 
and &, is due to iotacism, whereas the ydovy of II is further away from 
Hdtov 7. 


1462b3 pia 4. For the reading of A and B, which inverts the order of 
these words, cf. the similar mistake in e.g. 1447b15. 


1462b5 pipycews. The Arabic translation seems to point to a reading 
émomottag in X, but piynoews is to be kept on the principle of lectio 
difficilior potior: had Aristotle written énonottac it is difficult to see why it 
would have been changed to pipyoews. Moreover, the preceding &t1 }ttov 
pian uiunots n TOV Enomolwv shows that éx yap dmotagobv uiunoews refers 
to Epic. Finally, the wording of Ar. may be due to a translation ad sensum 
and need not go back to ¥ itself. Janko adopts the reading of Ar., taking 
it to be that of x. 


1462b6 pvovpov. Like Kassel I have printed the reading of A. Bywater 
in a long note argues for the spelling petoupov, the reading not only of 
Parisinus 2038, as he thought, but also of B. Lat’s gratiosum shows that 
Moerbeke misunderstood the meaning. 


1462b19 sipyodw tocadta. These are the final words of the extant part 
of the Poetics in I]. In B, however, after the variant cipyo8w tadta, the 
text continues with mepi dé iduBov xal xwumdias yedipw. The last four 
words are difficult to read because the ink has partly disappeared. What 
I have given in what precedes is the reconstruction by Landi (1925) and, 
in a recent article in Hermes, by Baldi (2011). Kassel, p. 49 provides a 
transcription of what can be seen in the MS, and on p. viii he thanks 
N.G. Wilson for the transcription. The difference between Landi and 
Baldi, on the one hand, and Kassel-Wilson, on the other, is that the 
latter transcribe the final seven letters as ovyp..w. (The restoration of 
the final word as égeéj¢ proposed by Gallavotti, included also in his 
edition of the Poetics, is too far removed from what is visible in B.) If 
that is correct, as Kassel remarks, and the final seven letters are read as 
ov ye&pw, then the words after tadta were not written by Aristotle. The 
two Italian scholars, however, believe that they do belong to Aristotle and 
are proof that he wrote a second book. Apart from Landi’s photostatic 
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reproduction, I have examined the Oxford photostats; the one provided 
by the Biblioteca Riccardiana; and, in 1999, the entire MS and its end by 
autopsy as well as with ultraviolet light. My impression is that Wilson’s 
transcription is right: I am not persuaded by Baldi’s claim based on 
new techniques, because in a MS written on oriental paper, when the 
ink disappears no traces are left, though this is certainly different with 
parchment and even with western paper. Baldi’s additional arguments 
also fail to convince. 

Nevertheless, because the restoration is not entirely certain, I shall 
discuss the reading proposed by Landi and by Baldi. Unlike them, I 
believe that, as they restore them, the words were not written by Aristotle. 
Two things must be clarified first: (a) I think Aristotle did in fact write a 
second book on Comedy, but this does not mean that the extra words in 
B are by him. (b) The fact that mepi dé xtA. is complementary to mepl yev 
odv teaywdlas xal Ercorotlas ... cionodw tocadta (or tadtx) does not imply, 
pace Baldi, that the words are by Aristotle: any competent Greek scribe 
could have written them. What, then, is objectionable in B’s additional 
words? I submit it is idufwv. This is acceptable only if we decide to 
disregard what Aristotle states in the extant Poetics about Comedy: at the 
beginning of chapter 6 he has said epi pév odv Tic év EEapetpors pntixys 
xal tepl xwLwdlacg Dotepov Epodpev. He fulfills his promise about Epic in 
chapters 23-24, and presumably that on Comedy in the second book. 
Secondly, the mention of iambic poetry, iambographers, etc. in chapters 
4 and 5 is only one part of Aristotle's genetic or ideal reconstruction of 
his “history” of Comedy. That it is not historical is shown by the fact that 
for different items different “origins” are sought. In 1449a10-11 he says 
that Comedy originated from the leaders of the phallic songs, but for the 
plot—for Aristotle the very essence of poetry—he gives two “origins:” 
(a) The Epic of Homer, cf. 4, 1448b28-30 (Margites); and 1448b34- 
1449a2 (what Homer did for serious poetry, similarly he also did for 
Comedy): xat 7d THs xmpwdlag cya TE@TOS UnEdetEev, od thdyov dd 
TO yeAotov Spapatomomoac, etc. (b) The plot of Comedy came originally 
from Sicily but in Athens Kpa&tys meatog Hpkev aqepevos THs lauBueiic 
iSéag xaddAov motetv Adyousg xai pvPoug (5, 1449b5-9). Aristotle finds 
personal abuse prominent in early Attic comedy, and he establishes its 
precedent in the poetry of the iambographers. That is all there is to it, 
and it is mpl iduBwv that tells us the additional statement in B is not by 
Aristotle. (Whether it is due to the scribe of B or to his ultimate source 
cannot be ascertained.) There is no reason to think that the author of 
the Poetics in the second book would have discussed iambic poetry, for 
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in this work he is interested only in Epic, Tragedy, and Comedy, but 
not in prose imitations or in lyric poetry as such. Nor, of course, in the 
iambographers. 


GRAECO-ARABIC 


CRITICAL APPARATUS AND COMMENTARY 


Paris. Arab. 2346 


Syr. 


non vertit 


Dimitri Gutas 


Sigla’ 


Greek uncial manuscript from which the Syriac translation, 
upon which the Arabic translation is based, was made 

The Greek text in ¥ as indicated by the extant fragment of the 
original Syriac translation preserved by Severus bar-Sakko 
The Greek reading in 2 cannot be determined on the basis of 
the Syriac and Arabic translations 

Hypothetical Greek manuscript which was used in the revi- 
sion of Abu-Bisr’s Arabic translation, as reflected in the cita- 
tions of the text by Avicenna 

The Arabic text of the translation as actually preserved in the 
unique Paris MS, as distinct from the original Arabic text 
of Abu-Bisr’s translation and its later revisions that can be 
recovered from indirect evidence 

The text as understood by the original translator from Greek 
into Syriac, as this can be divined with certainty from the 
reflection of the Syriac in the Arabic (Ar.), and as distinct 
from what can be attributed with certainty to 2 

The text of the translated work as represented in the Arabic 
tradition in general, as distinct from what can be attributed 
with certainty to 2; mutatis mutandis, when there are no 
means of verifying that the reading indicated in the Arabic 
may have been due to the Syriac translator, “Ar” also means 
“Syn? 

Not translated in the Arabic. This notation is different from 
‘om. ~’ in that the omission of this word or words in Arabic 
is not due to a corresponding omission in Z, but that the 
translator did not translate the word(s) either because he did 
not understand them or could not read them or for some 
other reason 


* For further explanation of these notations, with examples, see the end of Section 5 
in Chapter Two above. For a full discussion see my Excursus on the principles of Graeco- 
Arabic textual criticism and editorial technique in Gutas (2010) 93-101. 
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ut intell. ut intellexit, i.e., as understood by the Syriac or Arabic trans- 
lator 
ut interpr. ut interpretatus est; i.e., as interpreted by the Syriac or Arabic 
translator 
ut leg. ut legit; i.e., as read by the Syriac or Arabic translator 
Note 


In the apparatus entries at the head of each comment, when a Greek 
reading is transparently corroborated by the Arabic translation, this is 
indicated by registering © after the reading and adding, in parentheses, 
the transliteration of the Arabic word(s) that translate it, without any 
further comment. A discussion follows the apparatus entry in the many 
instances where this transparency does not obtain. The references in 
these entries to the Greek MSS and the Latin translation are repeated 
selectively from the main apparatus criticus solely in order to facilitate 
the reading of the commentary. 


Graeco-Arabic Critical Apparatus and Commentary 


1447a9 éxactov » habet (kull wahid wahid minha) 

The Arabic translates literally, for jv twa Stvayw exactov exel, ayya 
quwwatin li-kulli wahidin wahidin minha. The Arabic phrase for éxactov, 
kull wahid wahid minha, is identical also in Syriac: at 49b25-26 éxaotos 
is translated in the extant Syriac fragment on tragedy as koll had had, 
which appears in Arabic as, kull wahid wahid, exactly as here. This leaves 
no room for any mistake in the Syro-Arabic translation and no doubt 
about the presence of the Greek word éxactov in 2. 


47a12 pe0ddov X | Aeyouev A E | xat& pvow II, XZ apud Aver. (bi-t-tab‘) : 
om. Paris. Arab. 2346 

The Greek phrase tH¢ adthis eott pedddou is part of a relative clause 
depending on éca, and the Arabic accordingly has, allati hiya laha bi- 
‘ayniha (“which belong to it [= the art of poetry] itself”). The word je96- 
dov appears in the pronominal -hd in lahd, “to it,’ i.e., to the art of poetry, 
because the translator understood pé9050¢ to mean “art’, “discipline,” as is 
obvious by his rendering of the same word in 56a36 by his usual term for 
“art? sina‘a. He thus understood tij¢ adtij¢ ott we9dSov to mean, “which 
belong to the same art,’ and since he had already mentioned the word 
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“art” at the beginning of this long sentence, he did not want to repeat it 
but used the pronoun -hd for it, with bi-‘ayniha rendering, properly, ts 
avtijs, “the same, itself”! Neither Avicenna nor Averroes paid any special 
attention to this word since it is thought to refer to the art of poetry which 
is the subject of the opening sentence in any case. 

Aeyouev. The translator had to repeat the word four times in order 
to manage the inordinately long sentence of Aristotle. Three times he 
used an active participle to translate the verb (mutakallimiina, ‘discuss; 
muhbiriina, ‘report’), and once an imperfect (natakallamu, ‘discuss’), 
both of which translate the present and future (see the examples given by 
Tkatsch I,165a). Furthermore, this translator (into Syriac and, following 
him, Abua-Bisr) translated the Greek subjunctive with the jussive, as it 
should be, in Aeywev (50b21), fa-l-natakallam (let us discuss), and in 
elmwuev (53626), wa-l-nuhbir (let us report; cf. Tkatsch 1,165b), but not 
here; it is thus reasonably certain that read A€yoyev in this passage. 

The following phrase in Arabic, standing for &p&dpevor xata pbow 
TPATOV ATO THV TEWTWV, is quite accurate in the Paris manuscript of 
the Arabic translation except for the omission of the phrase xata gbow. 
Avicenna does not include this part of the text in his paraphrase, but 
Averroes does, and his text does mention “by nature,’ bi-t-tab. Now this 
very phrase is also used by Abt-Bisr to render xata gvow in 48b20 and 
49a4. Averroes used a copy of Abi-Bisr’s translation that was similar to 
the version that is extant in the Paris manuscript, and thus it appears 
that he derived the expression bi-t-tab% directly from it and not from 
another, corrected version, or some other source related to the Poetics. 
The phrase bi-t-tab‘i, then, did exist in Abt-Bisr’s original translation 
and it should be restored to the text, but it dropped out of the Paris 
manuscript, given the relatively corrupt state of the first paragraph in 
it. From this discussion it is clear that 2 did contain the words pe9ddou 
and xata pow. 

For a full discussion of the opening paragraph of the text of the Arabic 
translation see the Appendix. 


1 This escaped the notice of previous students of the Arabic Poetics and led them to 
think that the word was misread or misunderstood, assuming it was even present in &. 
Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 1, note f, suggested that the translator may have read e0” 
ddov for pe8ddov (a wonderful suggestion if it had been right), while Tkatsch I,220, note 5, 
thought that the word mawgadatun in that sentence somehow reflected a transliteration 
of the word é8080c. 
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47a17 v ci. Forchhammer, = ut vid. (cf. 1451417) : yévet II 

The Greek text, } yap TM ev EtEpots prpetoOat } TH Eteoa is rendered in 
Arabic as, “for either there is imitation? by means of? other things, or 
there is the opposite of this—which is that there are other things which 
are imitated” (wa-ddlika imma an yakina tasbihun (correxi: tasabbuhun 
vel tusabbihu cod.) bi-asya@’a uhara wa-l-hikayatu biha, wa-imma an 
yaktna ‘ala ‘aksi hada wa-huwa an taktina asya@u uharu tusabbahu wa- 
tuhaka). 

On the basis of the Arabic translation it can be inferred that & either 
had év here or it had nothing, reading simply t@ étépot; cf. Margo- 
liouth (1887) 47. The ambiguity arises from the fact that in Syriac and 
Arabic the Greek dative is rendered by the preposition b(a)-, bi-, respec- 
tively, which we have here, but so also is the preposition ¢, if it hap- 
pens to have an instrumental meaning, as it does here. So both étépotc 
alone and év étépotg would be translated the same way if they mean the 
same, as in this case, by bi-hd, “by means of them.” However, the pas- 
sage that is parallel to this in the Greek text, 47b29, tag Stagpopac tav 
texvav év aic (oi¢ coni. Victorius) motodvtat thy ulunov, is translated in 
exactly the same way in Arabic, “the kinds of arts by means of which 
they produce the imitation” (innaha asnafu s-sana’i llati biha ya‘malina 
|-hikayata wa-t-tasbiha), where év ais is rendered by bi-hd, as it is here. 
Notice also the translation of instrumental év in év pv8u@ together with 
the dative further below (47422), again by means of the preposition 
bi- only, “by means of rhythm” (bi-I-lahni); cf. Tkatsch IL,161b. So in 
all probability here also X read év étépoig (and hence the ut vid. nota- 
tion). 


47a21 xo Paris. 2038: xai Tl, X ut vid. 

The Arabic translation of line 47a21 reads as if the Greek text were, od tw¢ 
at eionvevan TEexvart. daca uev motodvta.... From the Arabic it is not clear 
what, if anything, went wrong; cf. “da Z [i.e., the Arabic translation] non 
si ricava nulla di sicuro;” Gallavotti (1954b) 325. 


> Greek pipeto6a is translated here, as elsewhere, by the hendiadys tasbih wa-hikaya, 
which I translate only with the one word, imitation (pace the transcription and transla- 
tion offered by Edzard and Kéhnken 235). 

3 The preposition bi- after Sabbaha is used instrumentally here and elsewhere in this 
translation rather than in its normal use introducing the direct object of this verb. This 
issue is briefly described by Tkatsch II,1a-b, note 50. For the uses of the preposition bi- 
in translating Greek see now GALex II,2-35. 
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47a25 tvyxdvwow IT: tuyyevovow rec. : [Z] | odoat totwdtat E (hiya ... 
mitlu hatayni), Paris. 2038 : odcat A 

tTvyXavwotv may be the reading of X also. The Arabic has wa-in kana 
tugadu instead of wa-in wugidat, which may indicate the subjunctive; 
cf. 47b20-21 xd et tig ... motoito = in kana I-insanu ya‘malu, where the 
same construction in Arabic, auxiliary kana in the perfect after in and 
followed by the imperfect of the main verb, translates the optative after 
et. On the other hand, in conditional sentences, kdna in the perfect fol- 
lowed by the imperfect normally translates the present (Wright I,16c), 
in which case tuyyévovotw may be the reading indicated. And in any case, 
it is unknown how the Arabic reflects the Syriac verb which most likely 
would not have differentiated between a Greek indicative and subjunc- 
tive. 


47a26 wpodvtat I : non habet nisi yprjtat add. X | HX, Paris. 2038 : ot IT 
The Arabic translation reads, “also the art of the performance of dance 
uses the single rhythm itself without melody” (tasta‘milu I-lahna I-wa- 
hida bi-‘aynihi min gayri ta’lifin [wa-] sina‘atu ada’ (corr. Gutas: adah 
cod. (cls!), edd.] r-raqsi aydan). This would correspond to one of two 
Greek texts: (a) abt dé TH PLVOIUA yPATAt Ywpis KpLovias H THY dpynoTav. 
The Arabic explicitly uses the verb “uses” (tasta‘milu) in the sentence, and 
in all instances where the verb or participle of yp}o9at occurs in this trea- 
tise it is always translated by the appropriate form of ista‘mala (except at 
59435). There is thus little doubt that if anything is to be read after pu8u@ 
in the Greek, it has to be ypjtat. (b) abt 5é TH PVOUG ywpls couovias y 
TOV OpynoTHv. However, what has just been said in (a) notwithstanding, 
given that the participle yowpevat is used in the same sentence a few lines 
before at 47a23-24, it is also likely that there was no verb in the Greek 
exemplar since the word “uses” is easily understood, as it is also supplied 
in modern translations. Thus we cannot be certain that 2 actually had 
Xpyta in this sentence, hence the caution in registering this in the appa- 
ratus. 


47a28 émorotia II: non habet & 

There is nothing corresponding to émomotta in the Arabic and Syriac, and 
hence in £. Its presence in the Greek MS tradition represented by I] is 
related to the absence of &vwvupog at 47b9, as Spengel had maintained; 
ie., if Aristotle did name this art form as émomotia, he could not have 
called it a few lines later dvwvupoc. There is an extensive discussion of 
this argument about the passage by Vahlen, who in the end decided 
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against the evidence of X. See the lengthy discussion of the entire issue 
and the references in Tkatsch II, 154a-158b. 


47429 povov IT: paMov (aktara) & | 7 I, X (aw) : (xat) 4 ci. Lobel, Kassel 
The Arabic of this much distorted sentence (47a28-b9, 7 dé ... vov) reads 
as follows: 
47828Wa-tuhakiha amma ba‘duha »fa-bi-l-kalami |-mantiri s-sddagi ak- 
tara, aw bi-l-awzani; wa-tuhaki hiya hadihi imma “wa-hiya muhallatatun 
wa-imma bi-an tasta‘mila ginsan wahidan mina l-awzani, °allati hiya bi-la 
tasmiyatin ila l-an 
47a29 sddag apud Avicennam; prop. Marg.; coni. Badawi: s’rh cod. | bi-l-awzani 
cod.: al-awzani ‘Ayyad || 47b8 mina l-awzani corr. Tkatsch in app.: wa-bi-l-awzan 
cod. || 9 ila l-an prop. Marg., coni. Badawi: ? ?’zmh cod.: ila (hadihi) l-azminati 
prop. Tkatsch 


The Arabic means, “One of the [arts] imitates them [i.e., the sufferings 
and actions] more by means of plain prose words or by means of meters; 
and it imitates these either while it is mixed or by employing a single 
genus among the meters, which is/are without appellation‘ until now. 
On this basis, 2 could have had the following Greek text (47a28-47b2): 
dé LaMov Tots Adyots tpiroic, H Tolg pETPOIS, Kal ToUTOIS cite BLyVOCN LET 
aMyjAwv cid” Evi Tt YEVEL YPWHEVN TOV LETEWY, AVWVUMOS TLYYeVOVEE/ ot 
avavura tryxevet expt Td vov.> The difficulty here concerns the final 
relative clause, “which is/are without appellation” (allati hiya bi-ld tas- 
miyatin). This is ambiguous because the relative pronoun allati (which), 
and the nominative personal pronoun that stands for the copula hiya 
(is/are) that follows it, are feminine, and plural substantives referring to 
inanimate objects in Arabic are grammatically feminine singular in gen- 
der. Accordingly, the feminine relative pronoun allati could refer, and 
in a natural (i.e., non-translated) Arabic sentence, should refer, to the 


4 Tt is to be noted that évwvupov at 1457b28 is translated in exactly the same way as 
here, bi-Id tasmiyatin. 

5 With two exceptions, Vahlen (1923), [1,849 (p. 958 of the original publication), 
also so reconstructed the Greek on the basis of the German translation of the Arabic 
translation prepared for him by the orientalist E. Sachau. The exceptions are, first, that 
he was not aware of the presence of uéMov instead of povov, and second, that he did not 
envisage the possibility of understanding the last phrase, on the basis of the Arabic alone, 
also as & dvawvupya tvyxdvet. Vahlen found the Greek of this reconstructed sentence as 
presenting “einen richtigen Satz und einen vollstandigen Gedanken’, and yet, perversely, 
he still did not accept it. 
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immediately preceding noun of feminine gender, in this case “meters” 
(awzan), rather than to the more distant singular feminine noun, “art” 
(sina‘a).° This would lead to the supposition that the Greek text under- 
lying the Arabic was, & dv@vopa TYXaVEL. 

However, what has been overlooked in previous discussions is that 
the Arabic translates not the Greek but the Syriac intermediary transla- 
tion. In Syriac, the relative pronoun (proclitic d-) is without gender, but it 
would have been followed either by a feminine singular participle trans- 
lating tuyydvovcn (as in, e.g., d-hawya), or by some other construction in 
which a feminine singular pronoun would necessarily have been present, 
and this feminine participle or pronoun in Syriac would have referred 
unambiguously to the feminine téyvy and not to the plural “meters”. As 
the Arabic translates literally, however, rendering the presumed Syriac 
feminine singular participle translating tuyydvouca (d-hawyda?) with the 
feminine pronoun hiya as the copula, the relative clause in Arabic comes 
out as if it is modifying “meters” because of the peculiarity of Arabic 
grammar with regard to gender agreement of plural objects (they are 
considered feminine singular), and the word order in the Greek which 
placed dvavuposg tuyxevovon right after uetowv. The Greek in &, how- 
ever, clearly did not have & dvavupa tuyyevet; what it most likely had is, 
exhibiting the participle tuyydvouga as in A, dvwvupos TUYKaVoUTE. 

As for the number of dvwvupoc, whether singular or plural (as in 
Kassel, following Lobel), the Arabic by itself cannot resolve the issue, as 
just explained: allati hiya (“which is/are”) can be either singular or plural 
(pace Edzard and Kéhnken 237). It is only by assuming that the Arabic 
renders a Syriac original like the one suggested here that the number can 
be ascertained to have been singular. 

The question then is also raised, if it is almost certain that 2 had 
tuyxavovga, whether the Syriac, through the Arabic, might not also 
indicate that it had tuyydévet odca, as in Suckow’s conjecture, followed 
by Gudeman and Janko. This is impossible to verify, though on the 
face of it it would seem not. If the Arabic reflects the Syriac verbatim, 
which we can relatively safely assume that it does, the question is then 
whether the Syriac translated the Greek painfully literally in this case 
and had two words for a presumed tuyyévet odoa instead of one, as 


6 That is, as in Tkatsch’s suggestion (IL1, note 85), the relative pronoun refers to the 
feminine noun sind‘a represented by the pronoun in ba‘du-hd, “one of them,’ ie., one of 
the arts. 
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reflected in the Arabic translation (the Arabic has only the copula, hiya). 
We cannot tell for certain, except that in the one previous case where 
Aristotle uses the same construction, tuyydvwow odcat (1447425), the 
Arabic does have separate words translating the verb and the participle 
(kana tigadu = tvyydvwow, hiya = odcat), which means that the Syriac 
used two different expressions also. If this is any indication that in 
the case at 1447b9 also the Syriac would have used two expressions 
rather than one to render a presumed tvyydvet odca, it is more likely 
that X had tvyyévovca, as in A, rather than tuyydvet obca, but because 
of the uncertainty I register this reading as “ut vid” (see the entry 
below). 

The Arabic word aktara (“more”) at 47a29 cannot be explained except 
by the presence of the word a@Aov in , which is regularly so translated 
in this work (cf. 1447b19, 51b7, 52a5, 53a16, 56a28, etc.). It thus seems 
very likely that the original text was reading u@Mov in the place of povov 
because of an apparent mistranscription; besides, ovov is not otherwise 
translated. Tkatsch I,1, note 78, suggests that aktara wrongly translates 
yovov, but this is inaccurate; aktara translates udMov, while Adyots is 
translated by kalam and wpirois by the hendiadys al-mantiur as-sadag 
(“plain prose”). 


1447b9 dvwvupos = (bi-ld tasmiyatin), et ci. Bernays : om. II | tuyyavet 
odca ci. Suckow : tuyydvovon A, E ut vid. 
See the discussion in the preceding entry. 


47b15 xata THY rec. : THV Kata AL | xowy @ : xowy A, = (al-mustaraka) 
The Arabic translates literally, following the Greek word order: ody w¢ 
THY Kata Utunow = laysa ka-llati ... bi-l-hikayati wa-t-tasbihi, “not like 
that which ... by means of imitation” 


47b16 gvotxdy X (umiur at-tabi‘a) et ci. Heinsius : wovotxdv IT 
The Arabic translates literally: puowdy tt = Say’ min ... umiri t-tabi‘a, 
“something belonging to the things of nature.” 


47b22 xat II, X (fa-qad) 

Contrary to the opinion of Margoliouth, in Butcher, 3rd ed., p. xix, 
the conjunction xal appears to have been present in &. The Arabic 
for 47b20-23, duotws ... mpocayopeutéov, which is translated relatively 
accurately, reads as follows: “Similarly, ifsomeone produced an imitation 
by intermingling all the metres, as Chaeremon used to do—for he used 
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to imitate Centaur by means of a [choral] ring-danse [composed] of 
all the metres—then we should certainly call him a poet” (7 wa-ka- 
ddlika in kana |-insanu 7" ya‘malu |-hikayata wa-t-tasbiha 7” ‘inda-ma 
yahlitu gami‘a |l-awzani, ?!* ka-ma kana ya‘malu Harimun—fa-innahi 
kana yusabbihu Qantawrus ” bi-raqsi d-dastaband min gamii l-awzani— 
fa-qad yagibu an *> nulaqgibahii sa‘iran). The particle combination fa- 
qad, which introduces the apodosis of the conditional sentence, consists 
of the particle fa-, required by the Arabic syntax, and by the intensive 
particle gad (which I translate as “certainly”), which emphasizes the 
obligation expressed by the suffix -téov in mpoowyopevtéov. But this Greek 
suffix is already expressed by the Arabic verb yagibu (“should”); the 
additional gad must therefore be taken to express the force of xat in xat 
TOWMTYV. 


47b24 al rec. : ot II, & (qawmun) 


47b28 otv ® ¥, Paris. 2038: 00 A 

The Arabic begins this sentence with the particle fa-, which would 
also translate connective odv, but the use of this Arabic particle is so 
multifarious that by itself it cannot provide dedicated evidence for the 
presence of odv in the Greek. The absence of the negative in the Arabic 
sentence is the real evidence in this case. 


47b2¢9 oc ci. Victorius : aig TE 
See the comment above at 47417. 


1448a3 xaxig et dpety ®, & (bi-r-radilati wa-l-fadilati), Paris. 2038 : xaxia 
et dpetn A 


48a8 tq ®, Paris. 2038 : td AX (vel td non vert. Ar.) | €tepa I] : etépav ut 
intell. Syr. vel Ar. 

The Arabic has, “It is clear ... that the one is likening and imitating 
the other in this manner” (zahirun ... an taktina |-wahidatu tusabbihu 
bi-l-uhra wa-tuhakiha bi-hadda d-darbi), which renders the following 
understanding of the Greek: djAov dé 6tt ... dota EtEpM ETEPAV LIEtT Oat 
todtov Tov TedOmTOV, Where Etepa EtEpav is understood as “the one ... the 
other,’ and this understanding dominates the entire sentence. In this 
rendering, the article, whether t@ or 10, plays no role, and thus it is not 
clear whether the Syriac translator saw it or paid no attention to it. In all 
likelihood ¥ did not have t@, for that would be more difficult to ignore, 
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whereas 76, if it was there, could still enable the translator to translate as 
he did, for gotot pyretoOaut and gotat Td utreioOau could be seen as yielding 
the same sense. 

There is a further ambiguity in that the word that is used to translate 
étepa/étépav in Arabic, al-uhra, feminine singular as it is, could refer 
to either a singular or plural object, “other” or “others”, thus potentially 
translating either étepa or etépav. It appears that the latter alternative 
is more likely. If the Syriac translator read or understood étepa, “other 
[things], and translated it by the corresponding Syriac masculine plu- 
ral word (’)hrdané (there is no neuter in Syriac), it is difficult to imagine 
that the Arabic would have translated this simply by writing al-uhra 
(“the others”), without some additional specifying noun like “things”, 
asya’, because the context, and the way in which the Arabic sentence 
is structured, al-wahidatu tusabbihu bi-l-uhra, “the one [fem.: i.e., imi- 
tation] imitates the other [fem.; sing. or pl.],” make it necessary to see 
the object as feminine singular also; Abu-Bisr could not have been blind 
to this implication of what he wrote. Thus it can be inferred with some 
degree of certainty that the Syriac word he saw was not a plural. Next, if 
the Syriac translator read or understood étépav, “the other [imitation], 
and translated it by the corresponding Syriac feminine singular word 
()hréta (in Syriac, the word for piynots, metdammyanita, is also fem- 
inine, thus necessitating a feminine pronoun), then the Arabic would 
naturally translate this as he did, al-uhra. In either case the understand- 
ing of the Greek word as étépav is implied. There is, finally, the added 
consideration that if the Arabic translator saw a plural form of the word 
in his Syriac source, he could have just as easily, and to avoid ambigu- 
ity, translated étepa = (’)hrané by writing the plural form of Arabic ahar, 
uhar, which in medieval Arabic is frequently used also for inanimate plu- 
ral things. For all these reasons, it appears that €tepa was understood as 
étépav, possibly by the Syriac translator, and certainly by the Arabic. 


48a10 Eott A‘ d (gad gravis) | xai  X, Paris. 2038 : xal to A 

For gott yeveo@at the Arabic has, “it does exist, it does happen” (qad 
yugadu), where yigadu translates yeveoOat and the emphatic use of qad 
before an imperfect translates éott. 

For xai t0 mei the Arabic has, “and about” (wa-nahwa). If the article 
to had been present in £, one would have expected to see it rendered 
by something like, wa-lladi nahwa or wa-huwa nahwa, as elsewhere, 
reflecting the pronominal use of the article. The absence of any such word 
in the Arabic indicates that X did not have the article. 
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48a11 6¢ IT: non vert. Ar. 

It is not obvious from the translation what 2 read. For 48a9-11, xai yap 
... ptAouetpiav, the Arabic has, “For in dancing, playing the flute, and 
the art of [playing] lutes, it does happen to them that they are dissimilar, 
and about/toward speech and plain meter” (wa-dalika annahu fi r-raqsi 
wa-z-zamri wa-sinad‘ati l-‘idani qad yugadu li-hadihi an takina gayra 
mutasabihatin wa-nahwa I-kalami wa-l-wazni I-mursali). From this it 
is clear that the translator completely neglected Sé in line 11 and read 
the entire text as if it were one sentence. It is also clear that he did 
not view the phrase “and about speech and meter” as being part of the 
initial prepositional phrase, “in dancing, etc.,” for then he would have 
said, “in speech and meter” (ft -kalami wa-l-wazni), as do some modern 
translations (e.g. by Else and Janko); and since he did not see the article 
to in his exemplar (see the preceding comment), the final phrase in the 
Arabic, “and about/toward speech and meter” looks just pasted on to the 
sentence and one does not know where to place it or how it fits into the 
general sense. 


48a12 6? & (wa-huwa lladi), Paris. 2038: om. A 


48a13 Actriada A: [Z] 

The translator took the word to mean the hometown or clan of Nico- 
chares, apparently considering it to be parallel to the preceding Odct- 
o¢. The two constructions in Arabic are parallel: [gimun al-mansib ila 
Tasiyd ... Niquharis al-mansub ild (D)aladd. The word for Aet/nAtdda is 
written as .¢,Yl in the manuscript, which in all probability is a transliter- 
ation of the Greek (rather than an etymological rendering of a presumed 
AyAtada which the translator thought he would derive from dyAodv or 
dyjAov; see Tkatsch II,76b). The word is to be read apparently as (¢3Yio, 
exactly transliterating the Syriac, in which the initial dalath was under- 
stood by Abu-Bi&r as the proclitic Syriac particle d- (translated into Ara- 
bic as al-mansub ila) and removed from the rest of the word in the Arabic 
transliteration, leaving the skeleton we now find in the Paris manuscript 
(oI). But the transliteration itself, in Syriac as in Arabic, is not spe- 
cific enough to allow the Greek spelling (Aet/nAt&da) to be deduced from 
it. 


48a15 yds A: obtws X ut vid. | KoxAwnag Z| Tyd@eos A, Lat. O, & 
For the Greek text at 48a15-16, ®omep ... dv TI¢, the Arabic has, “just 
as (Wome) one imitates (usnoatto dv Tig) thus (?) Cyclopes (plural 
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accusative) Timotheus and Philoxenus (KbxAwmas Tyd8e0¢ xai DrrdEe- 
vo¢)” (ka-ma yusabbihu |-insanu wa-yuhaki hakada li-Quqlufas Timu- 
tawus wa-Filiksdnus).’ This is a very literal translation of the Greek, with 
the objective accusative plural of the word KbxAwnacs being indicated by 
the proclitic preposition li- in Arabic (li-Quqlufas), manifestly reflect- 
ing its Syriac counterpart /(a)-, which marks the object of the sentence. 
Thus although the Arabic transliteration of the word, following the Syr- 
iac, may not ensure that the word in 2 was spelled KvxAwmag rather than 
KtxAwnes—for Syriac dlaf transliterates both Greek alpha and Greek 
epsilon—the presence of the preposition Ji- in Arabic and Syriac, which 
introduces the object, leaves no room for doubt about the underlying 
reading KixAwmag in 2. 

This literal translation, though, has two problems. The first is that it 
is not clear from the Arabic (and, correspondingly, from the underlying 
Syriac) how the names Timotheus and Philoxenus fit the syntax of the 
Greek sentence. In Arabic, for the average reader who knew neither 
Greek nor any of the names mentioned, the most natural way to take 
the sentence would have been to see the three names in parataxis as 
the objects of the verb “imitate”; the preposition li- before the word 
“Cyclopes’, as just mentioned, ensures that this name at least is seen 
as such an object, and the following two names can be taken as the 
continuation of the naming of the people who are to be imitated. A very 
attentive reader could also have noted that after “Cyclopes” there is no 
conjunction, although there is one between Timotheus and Philoxenus, 
so at most this reader may have understood that Cyclopes is a generic 
name whose two individuals are Timotheus and Philoxenus. However 
the Arabic reader understood the text however, the Arabic version does 
verify the reading KixAwmas Tyrd8¢0¢ xal BiAdEevoc in L. 

The more serious problem is the one word in Arabic that does not 
correspond to anything we have in the Greek, and that is the word “thus 
(in this fashion)” (hakad4a).* It seems reasonable to assume that this word, 
rather than stand for a word in the Greek in addition to the corrupt ya, 
represents whatever may have stood in its place, and in all likelihood that 


7 Identical is Sachau’s German translation of this Arabic phrase as he gave it to 
Vahlen: “wie jemand nachahmt auf diese Weise die Kyklopen Timotheos unf Philoxe- 
nos:” Vahlen (1923), note on p. 634 of the original publication. 

8 Gallavotti (1954b) 328, somehow overlooked the existence of this word in the Latin 
version of Tkatsch which he quoted (“sic Cyclopas”) and concluded that the Arabic has 
no trace of any word corresponding to yac. 
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word was ottw¢, as originally suggested by Margoliouth (1887), 50. The 
word odtw¢ occurs ten times in the Poetics, one of which is Vahlen’s 
conjecture and not in the transmitted text (54423), and two occur in 
the final pages of the text which have not survived in Arabic (60b25, 
61a2). Of the remaining seven occurrences, the word is translated three 
times as hakadd (48b36, 51a33, 52a5), as in this passsage, and once with 
the similar locution ka-dalika (51418), but differently in other two cases 
(55b2, 55b19),° and once it is not translated at all (55b1). This statistics 
makes it highly likely that hakada in this passage does stand for obtw¢ in 
x (pace Tkatsch I,2b, note 85, who suggests, without evidence, “we, ni 
fallor, quasi demonstrativum”); there is no reason or evidence to suggest 
that this word was just interpolated by either translator. Since there is 
also no indication in the Arabic that any other word was present in the 
Greek text, it appears most likely (ut vid.) that & had obtw¢ for what is 
transmitted in the Greek tradition as yas. Margoliouth went on to suggest 
an original reading of ot tovs that was corrupted to ottws in X, a reading 
endorsed by Diels (1888a) 159, and accepted by Butcher, 3rd ed, p. xvi. 
However, given that obtw¢ yields no sense in context, chances are that this 
word, if it was present in 2, may have been a marginal note that entered 
the text. 


48a16 adty Se TH IL: tH adtH 8€ ut intel. Ar. | xat IT: om. Ar. 

The Arabic has, as Margoliouth (1887) 50 noted, “this same difference,” 
hada I-fasl bi-‘aynihi, which would normally translate tH adty dé, ren- 
dering the emphasis, rather than the transmitted abt} d5é TH. But it is just 
as likely that the (Syriac) translator understood the transmitted read- 
ing as if it were worded emphatically, t adtH de. The Arabic does not 
require the assumption of att dé (tabty) TH as suggested by Kassel in 
his apparatus and approved by Edzard & Kohnken 237-238 (and in any 
case, bi-‘aynihi doe not mean “in its essence,” as they translate, but “the 
same’). 


48a18 tT&v vov A: non vert. Ar. 


48a21 dmayyéAovta I: emoyyeAovta ut intell. Ar. (yi‘idina) 


° As bi-hdda n-nahwi and man kdnat haluha, respectively. 
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48a23 7} IL: xai vel } Ar. | mavta ci. Casaubonus : mévtag H, © (gami‘u 
lladina) 

Concerning the crux, oté vev in 48a21 cannot be answered by yj in 23. The 
Arabic has “and” (wa-) for }, which Tkatsch I,175a explains as a mistake, 
rather frequent, of “and” for “or” and vice versa, given that in Arabic the 
two words differ by one letter only, the initial alif, which may be added 
or, as in this case, dropped by mistake. Here the word preceding “and” in 
Arabic, aydan, translating xai at a22, also ends in alif, and thus the scribe 
may have written by haplography one alif instead of two—i.e., ayda wa- 
instead of aydd (a)w: 5 U4) instead of .| L,|. But even if the manuscript 
reading of “and”, wa-, points to a xat in , this would not help the reading 
in this case, for oté ev is not answered by xai either. So the crux remains 
for X also. 


48a25 xal & xal ws Paris. 2038, fort. 2: xa dverynatwe ut leg. Syr. 

For év oig te xat & xal wg the Arabic has, wa-bi-hadihi fa-mina d-darirati, 
“and by means of these, and necessarily,’ which clearly indicates that 
the translator read, év ofg te xal dvaynatwes, as suggested by Margoliouth 
(1887) 51. But it seems unlikely that év ofg te xal dvoaryxatws was in fact 
the text in ; rather it would appear that the (Syriac) translator misread 


KALAKALWS as Kal dvoryxatws (cf. Tkatsch II,52b). 
48a31 ya IT: [2] 


48a32 Synuoxpatiag AB : democratia Lat. : [x] 

The translator missed the temporal use of the preposition émi in line 32 
and mistranslated the clause wo ... yevouevng, “just as, what was on 
their part a democracy” (ka-mda annahii ma kana gibalahum wilayatu 
l-gamd‘ati wa-t-tadbiri). Tkatsch 1,225 note 13, suggests that the md 
(“what”) may have been inserted by dittography, in which case the sense 
would be, “just as there was on their part a democracy” (ka-ma annahi 
[ma] kana qibalahum wilayatu l-gama‘ati wa-t-tadbiri). Both in the text 
as it is now transmitted and in Tkatsch’s suggested emendation, the 
preposition emt does not appear. It is just as likely, however, that an Arabic 
preposition that was intended to stand for the Greek émi had in fact been 
in place but was later omitted, viz., “just as, (during) what was on their 
part a democracy” (ka-mda annahii (fi-) or (‘ala) ma kana gibalahum 
wilayatu l-gama‘ati wa-t-tadbiri). In the rest of the translation, temporal 
émt is translated by ‘ald and fi (wo ént to moAv = ‘ala aktari I-amri, 
50b30; én teAeutijg = fi ahiri l-amri, 53a38). In any of these alternative 
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readings, it is not possible to determine whether = had Synpoxpatia in the 
nominative or genitive. 


48a34 Xwwvidov X (Kiytinidis), ci. Robortellus : ywvidou = 


48a34-35 xai? et éviol non vert. Ar., motoupevoty ut intell. Ar. 

The Arabic translates as if the text were, Xtwvidov xal Méyvytos, THs 
Tpaywdtas Tav ev IleAoTOVVHOW TOLOUMEVOLY Th OvOLaTa oyLElov, omitting 
xai and éviot, and reading motovpevot as if it were motovpevory, in the dual. 
The sense thus is, “Chionides and Magnes, as the two would bring about 
acknowledgment [of their claims] from [i.e., on the basis of] the names 
of comedy which are in the Peloponnese” (Kiyiinidis wa-Magnis, ‘inda 


48a35 adtol ci. Spengel : obto &, & (danika) 
See the discussion of this Arabic sentence in the following note. 


48a36 maow &: non vert. Ar. | ’A@yvatoug y, ci. anon. in ed. Oxon. a. 1760, 
et Spengel : “A€yvatior & 

The translator took Sjpous ws in line 37 together as if it were a proper 
name, Anpovows, as noted by Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 7, note a. 
The syntax of the entire sentence further indicates that he took this pre- 
sumed proper name as the subject of the second part of the sentence: “As 
for those two (danika, nominative, for ofto1, the reading also in ©, under- 
stood as still referring to Chionides and Magnes), they called villages 
qumas (xwpac), and as for Dimists, he called the Athenians ‘the objects 
of satire; because they were reviled and scorned by the villagers;” that is, 
he read as if the text were, ob tot pév yap Kapas Tas TEpLoInldac xaAretv, “AOn- 
vattoug dé Anpovaws xwpmdods a&tiraGouevouc Ex Tod datews, omitting pact 
and obx amo ... mAd&vy (wa-dalika anna [annahii] amma danika (fa-) 
laqqaba |-qura qumds, wa-ammd Dimistsu fa-laqqaba ahla Atiniyata 
Il-mahguwwina min qibali annahum kani mumtahanina mustahaff(an) 
bihim min ahli I-qura).'' Thus Dimiisis is constructed in this two-part 


10 There is a double translation for the phrase motovpévotv onyeiov in the Arabic. 
Apparently the misunderstood original version was, min haytu kana a‘taya r-rustiima, 
which was then corrected to ‘inda ma kana yasta‘milani l-igrdra. The two versions are 
written one right after the other in the MS. 

‘| The necessary corrections to the text in the manuscript are as follows: annaha secl. 
Tkatsch | (fa-) prop. Tkatsch: (fa-qad) ci. Badawi | mustahaff(an) ci. Badawi. 
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sentence as parallel to danika, o6to1, which is nominative. The reason that 
he took Dimisus as the subject can only be because he read ’A@yvaioug in 
the accusative and was accordingly looking for a subject; this is further 
indicated by the fact that he saw the accusative in xwy@dovcs, which he 
translated with the equally accusative al-mahguwwin, in apposition to 
"A8yvatouc: “he called the Athenians the objects of satire,” using the verb 
laqqaba with two accusatives, as elsewhere in this translation.” If he had 
read ‘A€yvatot in the nominative, then he would have written the second 
part of the sentence, wa-amma ahlu Atiniyata fa-laqqabu Dimiusisa I- 
mahguwwina, “as for the Athenians, they called Dimiisis ‘the objects 
of satire, (emphasis added)” which would have further implied that he 
had taken Dimiasiis as a plural noun, but the Greek spelling of this 
presumed proper name, ending in -we, is clearly not a plural ending and 
the translator would not have mistaken it for one.’ It is thus clear that 
he read ’A@yvaious, corroborating the anonymous Oxford annotator’s 
conjecture. 


48a37-38 ovx ... mAdvy non vert. Ar. 
See the discussion in the preceding note. 


1448b1-2 xai td ... mteocxyopevetv AB: om. Ar. (an etiam £2) 
Edzard and Kohnken 238-240 make a case that the omission in Arabic 
of the sentence xai td ... mpocayopevet reflects the reading of . 


48b4 yevvijoat pev dAws A: [LZ] (CAws om. Ar.) 


48b5 abdtat Paris. 2038 : adtat &, et ut intell. Syr./ Ar. (hiya) 

The translator did not read a demonstrative pronoun here but rather 
understood the pronoun as intensive; he translates, “It seems that the 
causes generating the art of poetry, which themselves are by nature, are 
two” (emphasis added) (wa-yusbihu an takina I-“ilalu l-muwallidatu li- 
sina ati §-SiTi, llati hiya bi-t-tab‘, ‘illatayni [sic leg. pro ‘illatani]); he does 
not use a demonstrative pronoun (hdadihi, tilka) and he does not say, 
“the causes are two, and these are by nature.” Accordingly, he must not 


12 See WKAS II,1048a40-1048b5. 

13, Margoliouth’s Greek text (1911, 236: A@nvator), Tkatsch’s translation, populus Athe- 
narum, and the vocalization of ‘Ayyad, ahlu Atiniyata, show that they took the subject 
to be the people of Athens, leaving Dimisds in the uncomfortable position of having to 
stand for a plural form. 
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have had a clearly marked demonstrative pronoun in his exemplar, X, 
and perhaps he read an unaccented pronoun as the intensive. 


48b6 Stagépovet II, 2 (yuhdlifu bihi n-nasu) : diapépet B 
48b7 miuntixwtator éott IT 
48b10 adta Il, X (ru’ya-ha) : abtov B 


48b13 xa todto A, ¥ (hiya hadihi) : tovtwv B 

For attiov dé xai tobto, étt the Arabic has, wa-l-‘“llatu fi dalika hiya hadihi 
wa-hiya anna, “the cause in this regard is this very one, which is that ...”. 
The translator adds fi dalika, “in this regard,” on his own, according to 
the sense, while the words that follow next, hiya hadihi, “is this very one,” 
render the emphatic Greek xai todto. 


48b14 oxolws 2 (‘ala mitalin wahidin) 


48b18 ody fj ci. Ellebodius, Hermann : odyi O 

The reading of one word of the relevant sentence in the manuscript is 
not clear: it appears that what was originally written was li-Iladi, “to 
which,’ which was then corrected, by the same hand, to something look- 
ing like li-Iladina, ‘to those; or even li-lladid, ‘to the pleasant’ Now this 
word is supposed to stand for the Greek ydovny, so there is little doubt 
that it should be a form of the root Idd. Margoliouth’s (1887) sugges- 
tion (in his Arabic apparatus) that, if read as the pronoun Ji-Iladi, “to, 
or for, which’, it might support Hermann’s emendation of the iota of 
obyt to #, is quite astute, but irrelevant: if that is the case, then Margo- 
liouth has to assume (1887, 51) that the translator did not translate at 
all the word ydovyv, but there is no reason for this. Instead, it is to be 
noted that the expression ndovnv Tol€w is translated elsewhere (59a21) 
with the same Arabic words, ‘amila I-ladda, literally ‘make pleasure; 
so there can be little doubt that in this passage also the ambiguous 
word is to be read as some form of the root Idd. Thus the Arabic has, 
laysa ya‘malu I-ladida sabahun (this would seem to be preferable to 
the alternative Jaysa ya‘malu I-laddata sabahun because it stays closer 
to the observable reading in the manuscript), “a resemblance does not 
make the pleasant,” which is quite a literal rendering of the transmitted 
Greek reading, ody! uiunpa momoet THY NSovyv, which was also the text 
in x. 
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48b22 ot B, & (li-lladina hum) : om. A | mpéc B, 2 (‘ala) : xai TI 
48b25 cepvotepot I, & (man kana minhum aktara ‘afafan) : ceuvotepov B 


48b26 t&v' A: om. BY | evteAgotepot H, 2 (man qad kana minhum 
ardala) : ebteheotepov B 


48b27 notodvtes II, X (‘Sinda-ma kant yahgiina) : novotvtat B | done 
etepors : botepov etépots ut intell. Ar. (ba‘da dalika ... li-qawmin aharina) 


48b29 eivat II, 2 (kana) : cidevor B | dpEapevors A: &pEc&uevoc B®, ¥ (huwa 
l-mabda’) 

For 48b29-30, eixdc dé ... Zot, the Arabic reads, “However, there were 
many other poets, except that from Homer, he is the beginning” (wa- 
illa qad kana su‘ar@’u uharu katirina gayra anna min ’Umirus huwa 
|-mabda’u). This most naturally is taken to reflect the Greek word order 
and &pEdpevoc; if the participle had been read in the plural the transla- 
tor should at least have added, “he is the beginning ‘to/for them’” (huwa 
l-mabda’u (lahum)) to reflect the plural in the participle, which in this 
case may have indicated dpEapevouc, taken by the translator to agree 
with moMovc. But there is no need for such assumptions since the trans- 
mitted Arabic text reflects perfectly well the reading of the participle in 
the singular. The suggestion by Gallavotti (1954b) 326 note 1, without 
argument, that the Arabic translation could reflect the reading of A, &p- 
Eapeévotc, is without basis. 


48b30 Mapyitys] [2] | torwdte év ois 1X : tor—° B 

Yalso had the reading in II, év of; the Arabic has, allati ata bi-ha l-waznu 
for év ofc ... HAVE étpov where allati with the following pronoun -ha 
translate ois and the preposition bi- in bi-hd translates év; the definite 
word for yétpov in Arabic, al-waznu, suggests that the Syriac translator 
rendered the word in its emphatic state and that the Arabic translator 
then understood the Syriac emphatic as definite (i.e., there is no question 
of a reading HAGe 6 péetpov in XZ). Here again, as in 47a17 and 47b29 (see 
above), the preposition bi- is used in its proper sense as a preposition (in), 
rendering a similar usage of the corresponding proclitic Syriac preposi- 
ton b(a)-, and does not function, in Arabic, as the marker that makes the 
verb atd transitive. For the Syriac translator translated the Greek év olc ... 
HAGE petpov literally, “(the) meter came in them,’ and the Arabic transla- 
tor did the same with the Syriac, resulting in allati ata biha I-waznu, “in 
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which came (the) meter”. The difficulty is again generated, as in the pre- 
vious two instances, by the fact that the preposition bi- in this particular 
sentence would be most naturally understood in Arabic as the particle 
that makes the verb “to come’, atd, transitive, “to bring,” and thus the 
phrase would mean in normal Arabic parlance, “the [things] which the 
meter brought.” But given the Greek, it is clear that the preposition bi-, 
through the Syriac, renders ultimately Greek év to produce the meaning, 
“(the) meter came in them,’ and so the reading in 2 was definitely év otc. 


48b31 xai TO B: om. ITY 

If the Arabic ka-md atd renders the Greek xat& 6 cpudttov on the basis of 
the Syriac, as suggested in his apparatus by Margoliouth (1887), Arabic 
p. 9, note a (and seconded by Tkatsch, 1,226 note 21), then it is clear 
that the Syriac translator read xata TO ApudTttov iauBetov, omitting xai TO 
before tapBetov. 


48b34 xal te AB & : secundum Lat. 

The Arabic has, “just as the poet of serious things ...” (ka-md anna S- 
sa‘ira fi l-asy@ I-harisati), which corresponds to the transmitted Greek. 
The Syriac/ Arabic translators clearly took ta cmovdata as accusative of 
respect, which would also appear to be the Latin translator’s understand- 
ing as well. 


48b35 GMa B: dW ott IT: [2] 

For oby tt ed dd xat pipjoets ... étoinoev the Arabic has, “he did not 
only compose things well but he composed imitations” (laysa innama 
‘amila asya’a ahsana fiha lakin qad ‘amila t-tasbihati). It is not clear from 
the Arabic whether 6t1 was present or not in ¥, and so it cannot confirm 
its excision, as Bywater (1909), p. xxxviii (and in his apparatus) claims 
(cf. Tkatsch II,42a). The translation is accurate enough, though it is clear 
that whether there was one 6tt in ¥ or two, the Syriac translator took it 
to mean “that” rather than “because.” The evidence from the translation 
is thus inconclusive, for there is no one-to-one correspondence with the 
Greek: there is no word corresponding to the 6tt after oby either. 


48b36 TO ... oyijua B, XU (Sakl) : ta... Hmote IT 
48b37 dmédetkev I, X (azhara) : anédeiéev B 


48b38 6B: [Z] | Mapyitys] [2] 
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1449a1 Tpd¢ Tas TOCYwdtas II, (‘nda I-madihat) : om. B 


49a6 pElGw xai evtysotepa ® (maiora et honorabiliora), X ut vid. (kanat 
hadihi agama katiran wa-asrafa), Paris. 2038 : reiCw xai evtipotepov B : 
peiZov xai evtiotepa A | tk oyjpata AB, fort. Syr., tod cxHpatos ut intell. 
Ar. | elvat tadta éxeivv IT et fort. &: tadta exetvwv elvar B 

For petGw xat evtindtepa, the Arabic translation has the same text as 
the Paris. 2038 and the Latin translation, and this would suggest that 
x had the same reading as Paris. 2038. However, given the nature of 
the translated words, there is no guarantee that this was actually the 
reading in ; a translation ad sensum in the Syriac and Arabic would 
have produced the same text. 

For the entire sentence at 49a5-6, did TO ... éxetvwv, the Arabic has, 
“because these were grander by far and nobler with regard to the form 
(sing.) of these” (min qibali annahu qad kanat hadihi a‘zama katiran wa- 
asrafa fi [min leg.] sakli hadihi). This makes little sense. Since the Arabic 
does have the comparative form for the two adjectives, it is reasonable 
that the translator’s original version also expressed the comparison, and 
thus an emendation is justified: the preposition fi has to be read as min 
(palaeographically a frequent mistake), in which case the clause would 
read, “... nobler than the form of these” This is closer to the Greek, 
except that td oynpwata appears in Arabic in the singular and is presented 
as that to which the subject is being compared instead of the subject 
itself, suggesting that the Syriac translator translated the clause as if the 
Greek read, 1d 76 pellw xal evtydtepa tod oxjpatos Exeive elvat tadta. 
Not much can be made of the plural /singular variation of ta oynpata 
in the translations, though, for even if the plural word was correctly 
translated in Syriac, if the plural double dots (seyamé) were missing in 
the Syriac exemplar of the Arabic translation, it could have been easily 
misunderstood as the singular in Arabic. As far as the order of the last 
three words is concerned, this reading, i.e., as the translator understood 
it, can be elicited from etvat tadta éxetvwv (A) but not from tadta éxetvev 
elvat (B). So in all likelihood 2 was closer to A than to B. 

Another suggestion for correcting the obviously corrupt text of the 
clause in Arabic was offered by Margoliouth, who also assumed, as I 
did, that the comparison was expressed, but suggested instead to read," 


14 Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 10, note b, “fort. excidit min’, i.e., before hdadihi, 
though his Latin translation follows the transmitted text, in forma huius (Margoliouth 
(1911), p. 241), as Tkatsch IL,4a note 77 remarks. 
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asrafa fi Saklin (min) hadihi, “... nobler with regard to form (than) these.” 
Tkatsch adopts Margoliouth’s conjecture in his translation, (quam) haec. 
This could be tenable if the word Sakl in the sentence, as Margoliouth 
wants to read it, were definite, ft s-Sakli, which would imply that the trans- 
lator took ta cynuata as an accusative of respect (or, as Tkatsch suggests, 
accusativum limitationis, I1,4a note 76) rather than as the subject of the 
clause; but as it is, the indefinite noun in the phrase ff Saklin, which in all 
likelihood would have to reflect a Syriac word in the absolute state (?), 
cannot have that meaning. 


49a7 ci &o’ éxet ci. Tkatsch, ex ei dpyet XU (hal huwa mabda’) : ei dpa eet 
Paris. 2038 : mapeyet A: si habet Lat. : dpa éxet B 

The Arabic in the manuscript reads, huwa huwa mabda’, which clearly 
has to be corrected to hal huwa mabda’ (“whether it is a beginning”), 
rendering precisely ci épyet. The suggestion by Margoliouth (1911) 240, 
in the apparatus of his Greek edition, and by Tkatsch I,227n38 and IL,4a, 
note 80 (followed by Edzard and Kéhnken 230 and by Edzard (2007) 
172), that the word mabda’ stands rather for the noun, ceyy, disregards 
the Greek syntax, in which the noun does not fit; both the noun and 
the verb in this case would be translated the same in Arabic. Tkatsch, 
however, in both notes does also suggest éeyet for dyn, and accordingly 
conjectures the correct reading as ei &’ éxel. He repeats this conjecture 
later (II,141a) with a promise for subsequent discussion which, however, 
was not found among the notes that were published posthumously by 
Gudeman and Seif. 

Thus © read ei &pyet Hdy H teaxywdla tots eiSeow txavas, which was lit- 
erally translated into Arabic as, hal [sic leg. pro huwa] huwa mabda’un 
[al-]sind‘atu l-madihi wa-bi-l-anwa‘i “ala |-kifayati (with corrections for 
the two slight corruptions which occurred within the Arabic transmis- 
sion), meaning, “Whether the art of tragedy is sufficiently a beginning, 
and by means of the kinds.” The translator misunderstood two things: 
Not having read gyet but d&pyet he could not properly understand the 
dative in toicg and thus translated it as instrumental; and he took edn to 
mean kinds rather than forms. 

The significance of the Arabic version for the establishment of the text 
is that it confirms the presence in 2 of the conjunction ci. The same is 
confirmed by the reading mapéyet in A where the initial I would appear 
to be an eventual misreading, in uncials, of EI. The ultimate archetype 
of A thus read ci do’ éyet: ie., the mistaken reading dpyet in X suggests a 


yo oy 


corruption from éi do’ yet rather than from ei dea yet, as in B. 
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49a8 elSeow IL, X (bi-l-anwa‘%) : ndeorB | xptvot ci. Forchhammer: xptvetat 
vai A: [XZ] sed fort. xpw—H etvert 

The Arabic translation of 49a8-9, 7 ob adtd ... dog Adyos, is too inex- 
act to allow us to determine with precision the readings of the Greek 
manuscript. The translation reads, wa-dalika annahi imma an takiina 
tannika bahtayni [sic leg.] bi-hddihi aw yaktna ‘inda kiltayhima bi- 
nisbatin uhra, meaning, “For either these two [i.e., tragedy and comedy] 
are inquiries by means of this, or it takes place with both of them in differ- 
ent measure.’ This corresponds, as far as it can be determined, as follows 
to the Greek. The dual certainly did not exist in the Greek manuscript; 
the translator added it, under the influence both of lines 49a2-3 (where 
in the Arabic the dual is used, kiltay hdtayni), and of his misreading 
of tx Géatoa as TK Oktepx in line 49a9 (see below), thinking that this 
whole paragraph is talking about these two genres. Margoliouth’s attempt 
(1887, 52) to read adtw for adtd in line 49a8 disregards the fact that this 
dual pronoun in Greek is masculine, whereas tragedy and comedy, both 
in Greek and in Arabic (sind‘atu I-higa’, sind‘atu I-madih) are feminine 
and the translator has an emphatic feminine pronoun. However, it is very 
likely that the translator did not read, or did not want to read, abt, but 
read atta, which, if his classical Greek was good enough, he may have 
taken as feminine dual rather than neuter plural. The conjunction “for” 
(wa-dalika annahi) at the beginning of the sentence is not in the Greek, 
but then neither is the preceding negative, ot in 7 ot. But the Arabic does 
have a disjunctive structure, “either ... or, which would imply that he 
read the jj as the beginning of the new sentence, especially if he read the 
second part of the disjunction in the 7 vat at the end of the line, as in 
manuscript A. He thus seems to have translated as if he read, 7 yao at- 
TO... 9) ..., for wa-dalika anna is a frequent rendering of yap. Now ov 
can hardly be mistaken for yap, so we have to assume that the translator 
simply understood the passage thus. 

Next, the critical word is what I translate as “[two] inquiries,” bahtayni 
in Arabic. The word in the manuscript has no pointing (_,>), and 
different editors have read it differently, but if it is assumed that the 
Greek text had something like xptvetat, then baht would be an adequate 
rendering.’ It thus seems certain that £ did have a word whose root 
was xowv-, but its precise form cannot be determined. “By means of this” 


'S E.g., baht is one of many renderings of xptvew in Artemidorus dreambook; see 
Schmitt (1970) 352. 
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(bi-hadihi) clearly renders xa@ adt6, except that it was understood as 
xat’ avto. The next disjunctive “or” (aw), followed by the verb “it takes 
place” (yakiinu), most likely comes from a reading in ¥ 7 etvor (which 
would be either a variant or variant reading of the text in A, 7 vat), while 
the dual “both of them” (kiltayhimd) must arise from a misreading of ta 
Jeatoa as Tx Odtepa. “In different measure” (bi-nisbatin uhra), finally, is a 
rendering of &A\og Adyos, where the polysemous Adyog is not understood 
as “account.” 

On the basis of the Arabic translation, therefore, it seems that the 

Syriac translator understood the Greek sentence as follows, beginning 
with the disjunctive after txavac: } yap adtd (adta?) TE KAT’ ATO KPLV— 
(2), H etvat mpd¢ Ta AdtEpM dos Adyos. The actual reading in X must have 
been close enough to this version to enable this understanding. In all 
likelihood, and given the presence in the Arabic of the second disjunctive 
7 at the end of line 8, © must have been very close to the reading of 
manuscript A. 
49a9 Seatpa & : Odtepe ut intell. Syr. | yevouévys 1: yevopevy rec. | 8 odv 
B: otvIT: [2] 
The word 8éatpex in the Syriac, and hence in Abi-Bisr’s translation, 
appears to have been misread as 0&tepa, as Margoliouth (1887) 52, and 
Tkatsch 1,227 note 43 suggest. Thus xal mpd¢ tk 8€atpa appears as, “or 
it comes about in both of them” (aw yakanu ‘inda kiltayhimda). Neither 
Avicenna nor Averroes includes this passage in his paraphrase. For the 
(mis)translation of the word at 53a34 see below ad loc. 

The Syriac translator read yevouevys, as in the Greek manuscripts, 
and punctuated after dpyfjc: yevouevnng 8 odv dre’ dpyiic, abtooyediactuchic, 
taking both feminine genitives to refer to tewywdta, and thus rendered: 
“as it came to be from the beginning, and developed all at once” (fa- 
lammd hadatat mundu I-ibtida’i, wa-nasa(’a)t duf‘atan'’). 


16 The manuscript has no vocalization, and neither do the editions of Margoliouth 
(though he translates as duf‘atan, subito, in 1911, 241), Tkatsch (1,227, whose translation 
is ambiguous, una vice), and Badawi. ‘Ayyad vocalizes daf‘atan, “at one go, with a 
single thrust” which may be equally acceptable, though in either case the meaning 
would be roughly the same in Arabic. It is difficult to guess what the underlying Syriac 
word was that suggested this translation in Arabic; the correct rendering would have 
been, of course, “it developed by itself? to render adtocyediactixijs. In 1448b23 ex tTav 
abtocyediacudtwv is similarly translated as, mina Iladina allafuha dufatan (dafatan 
‘Ayyad) wa-min sa‘atihi, “from those which composed it all at once and on the spot.” 
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49a10 xal adty xal I, & (hiya wa-... aydan) : xat dt B | xat? I: om. B: 
[Z] 


49a11-12 Gadixa Paris. 2038 : pavatxa BO, et ut leg. Syr. 

The Arabic has muzawwara (“of little value, fake”) for the word, which 
rather indicates that the Syriac translator understood it to mean patra 
(as suggested by Margoliouth in his Arabic apparatus and repeated by 
Tkatsch I,4a note 93), which in turn points to a reading gavAixa in x. 


49a12 diapevel ® &, Paris. 2038 : dtapevewv AB 

The infinitive reading in AB, introducing indirect speech, arose from a 
misunderstanding of vopioeva to mean “consider, deem.” The Arabic 
translation has no trace of indirect speech, which indicates that ¥ did, in 
fact, have the finite form of the verb, as this was corrected later by the 
more recent manuscripts. 


49a15 adtij¢ vel Eautijs X (allati tahussuha) 

The phrase allati tahussuhda leaves no doubt that X had one of the two 
reflexive forms. The Arabic text corresponding to émel ... pdow ought 
perhaps to be emended to read, min qibali annaha qad kanat (lahda) at- 
tabi‘atu llati tahussuhda. 


49a17 YAdttwoE et Tov Adyov non vertit Ar. 


49a18 Towtaywvioteiv ci. Sophianus : [2] 

It is impossible to decide what ¥ had on the basis of the Arabic transla- 
tion. As it stands, it is clear that the words wa-huwa aydan awwalu man 
a‘adda madahiba I-gihddat (“he was also the first to prepare the ways 
of contests”) stand for the Greek words xai tov Adyov Tewtaywviotet/Hv 
Tapeoxevacev, but there is no clear correspondence. It is obvious that the 
translator broke up the word mewtaywvictet/hv into its elements, 1eé- 
tos and d&ywviZopat, in an etymological translation, as Immisch already 
suggested (as recorded by Kassel in his apparatus). But it is not possi- 
ble to decide whether he read the second element as the infinitive of the 
verb or the accusative of the noun, as the two Greek variants have it. 
Immisch’s further suggestion to read me@to¢g &eywviotixov cannot stand, 
because by analogy with the preceding sentence in the Arabic, one would 
think that the translation should correspond to something like this in 
the Greek, xai me@tos Ta TOV dywvwv mapecxevacev. The reason is that 
tov Adyov is clearly omitted in the Arabic, and the pronouns td téav in 
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this reconstruction would stand for madahib (“the ways of”), as in the 
preceding sentence, where t& tod xopod is translated by al-madahib allati 
li-s-suftifi wa-li-d-dastaband (“the ways of [bands of men] in line or in 
a circle [in celebration of a festival]”),!’ with sufuf and dastaband being 
a hendiadys for yopdc¢. Thus, on this analogy, ta tév dywvwv would be 
translated by madahib al-gihadat, “the ways of contests.” But it is almost 
certain that & did not read medto¢ Ta TOV KYHVwY; it is just that the trans- 
lator understood this from either newtaywvictelv or Mewtaywviotyy. It 
may be argued that since the Arabic does not refer to any individual(s), a 
notion that might have been elicited by the translator had he read tewta- 
ywviothy, but rather that he refers to contests, the reading in 2 was most 
likely the infinitive, tpwtaywviotetv. But there is no certainty in this. 


49a18-19 TpEIl¢ SE Kal cxyvoypapinv LopoxAys E : atque etiam primus, qui 
manifestavit has species ludi et ioci, erat Sophocles ut intell. Ar. 


49a19-20 xal y *** &x AEEews LX (wa-(d-)dagiga wa-r-rahaga fi |-kalami 
(mina |-kalami) wa-l-maqulati = et strepitum et tumultum in sermone e 
sermone et dictionibus) : wai AeEews E 

The Arabic of this difficult passage reads as follows: wa-aydan huwa aw- 
walu man azhara mina n-nasa@idi s-sigari ‘izama |-kalami wa-(d-)dagiga 
wa-r-rahaga fi l-kalami (mina I-kalami) wa-l-maqulati d-dahilati fi babi 
l-istihz@’i wa-l-hazli, wa-‘amila dalika bi-an gayyara Say’(an) min Sakli 
I-fanni |-musamma stwrrwr [i.e., satyrikon]; wa-amma bi-l-aharati wa- 
bi-l-ibta@i, fa-sta‘malu I-‘“iffata,'* which means, “He was also the first to 
develop grandiose speech from paltry hymns, and clamorous and dra- 
matic speech from words belonging to the area of satire and humor, 
and he did this by changing something of the form of the genre called 
satyrikon; as for subsequently, they behaved with decency.’ This indicates 
that the Greek text in 2 stood as follows, ét1 dé To peye8os Ex LIKpOv LVOwV, 
xai 9 clamorous and dramatic speech éx AéEews yeAotag Sik Td Ex catv- 
ptxod petaBarety ope dmecenvivOy. But the translator, who parsed and 
punctuated it erroneously, understood it as follows: étt dé 76 péye8o¢ (scil. 
TIPHTOS TApEcKEvATE LoPoxArjs) Ex mixpOv WvOwv, xal THY clamorous and 
dramatic speech éx AéEews yerotac, Sia To Ex catvpixod retaBaretv: ope 
d€ dmecenvovOn. The Arabic text as transmitted in the manuscript needs 


1” Dastaband, a Persian term, was in use in Syriac, as Margoliouth (1887) 48 mentions 
by referring to Barhebraeus. 
18 The corrections and punctuation are mine. 
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two small corrections to yield this sense: the word dagig, which occurs 
without the article, needs it in order to be of the same order as the next 
word, ar-rahag, the two of which mean roughly the same thing and would 
appear to be a hendiadys translating a single Greek word: “clamorous and 
dramatic,’ i.e., speech, fil-kalami, as added by the translator to specify the 
area in which the clamoring and dramatization apply, just as in the pre- 
ceding clause he had added al-kalam after ‘izam to specify péye90¢ which 
by itself is not immediately comprehensible.’ In the following phrase, 
al-kalam wa-l-magqiila form a hendiadys translating A€Eews (4919-20; 
I add mina-I-kalami, which must have dropped out by haplography; cf. 
the same hendiadys for the same Greek word in 49a23), and the whole 
phrase, “belonging to the area of satire and humor” (ad-dahila fi babi 
l-istihz@’i wa-l-hazli), translates the word yeAoias (49a20). If that is so, 
the genitive of A€Eews yeAoias, which is governed by the preposition éx, 
needs to be translated by min, like the genitive following éx in éx pixpdv 
yvewv, and hence my addition of the preposition min in (mina I-kalami) 
wa-l-maqulati. 

This reading of the Arabic presents a tolerably accurate (if not correct) 
translation of the Greek text as transmitted (and thus it is not the case 
that “omnia turbata in Ar” as Kassel writes in his apparatus), with the 
exception of the word which the hendiadys ad-dagig wa-r-rahag is sup- 
posed to translate. At first sight, the meaning of this hendiadys appears 
to be too specific to be merely an addition ad sensum by the translator 
simply to complete the implied thought—as far as I can tell, these two 
words do not occur elsewhere in the translation literature. However that 
may be, though, the hendiadys must correspond to something in the 
Greek text that was lost in the extant Greek manuscript tradition, and 
it should be added to the text. Specifically, the Arabic presupposes that 
the Greek text that has fallen out is an article, plus a word that means 
“clamorous and dramatic speech,” plus the preposition éx. The Arabic, 
as reconstructed above, has the article (a/-) in both words that form the 
hendiadys that stands for a Greek word; this Arabic article in turn would 


19 Bywater, ed. 1909, p. xxxiii, suggested that vociferatio and tumultus, together with 
magnitudo, are “three alternative renderings for uéye8oc.” But this can hardly be main- 
tained, first, because péye80¢ is a common enough word whose meaning is well covered 
both by the Arabic word ‘izam and the added qualification, “in speech” (ft I-kalami), as 
just stated; second, because the Arabic syntax is wrong for the three nouns to be taken 
as referring to a single item; and third and most important, a hendiadys consists of ren- 
dering a word with two words and not three—in other words, a hendiadys is not a év 81a 
TolWv, something which seldom, if ever, occurs in the translated literature. 
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be translating the emphatic state of the two words in Syriac (Syriac has a 
postpositive article), and the Syriac emphatic state would be translating 
the Greek article. Though it is not the case that every time a Greek word 
has the article that article is automatically translated in Syriac and Ara- 
bic, in the present context the definiteness is something that is required, 
as indicated by the article in 16 ueye8oc. After the word standing for the 
hendiadys, finally, the preposition éx is required by the following genitive 
in AeEews yeAolac, and it is parallel to the preceding éx in Ex pixpdv. 

It is noteworthy that independently of the Arabic translation Christ 
also thought that something had dropped out of the Greek text, namely, 
 Aekts Ex, which is adopted in the present edition. Now the article and 
the preposition (y ... €x) are assured by their presence in X, as just dis- 
cussed, together with an intervening word, rendered in Arabic by the 
hendiadys mentioned above. Margoliouth also analyzed this hendiadys 
in the same way, and translated it at first as “vociferationem et tumultum” 
(1887, p. 53), and then as “clamorem et tumultum” (1911, p. 241), while 
Tkatsch I,229, translated it as “strepitum et tumultum.” For the underly- 
ing Greek word behind the Arabic hendiadys Margoliouth initially sug- 
gested bipyyopia (1887, p. 54). This would have been very appropriate, 
had it not been for the fact that it seems that this word came later into 
use (after Aristotle) to mean this particular way of dramatic diction and 
is not something that Aristotle would have used. The same would apply 
to something like peyaAnyopia or ctougos, which also appear to be later 
terms. It is possible also to think of weyaAopwvia, which Aristotle does 
use, but it seems to mean in his case a deep and bass voice rather than 
sublime diction, despite the fact that in De Gen. Animal. (786b30ff.) he 
does say that such depth of voice is more noble than a thin voice. It is 
thus not unlikely that A¢&¢ may indeed be the missing word, and that 
the Arabic hendiadys would stand for an interpretive rendering, possi- 
bly following a marginal comment. 


49a20 catupixod B: [2] 

49425 LETpWV & : pepdv (al-agza’) X vel ut intell. Syr. 
49a27-28 Aextixis & : Starextixys (al-gadali) ut interpr. Ar. 
49a28 GAN we rec. : dAAa we X (al-uharu ... nahwa) 


49a30-31 €otw ... ely non vertit Ar. 
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49a31 dteEtévar I: [X] 


49a34 70! IT: tt X (Say’un) 

The Arabic reads, “But it [i.e., comedy] is something laughable [that falls] 
within the domain of just what is repugnant, being a part and laughable” 
(lakin innama hiya say’un mustahza’un fi babi ma huwa qabihun, wa- 
hiya guz’un wa-mustahza’atun), which clearly stands for da T08 aicypod 
éoti tt yeAoiov uoptov. The Arabic does not take yeAoiov as the subject of 
the clause but as predicate of riynots: pipynots is something (t1) laughable, 
and it is a part (udptov). 


49a36 Steotpaupevov ®, & (munkar), Paris. 2038 : 8 eotpappevov A 


1449b1 édaev I, X (unsiyat wa-gaba amruhd [sic ed. “Ayyad]) : EAaye B | 
xopov II, & (sufuf ar-raqqasin wa-d-dastaband) : ypovov B 


49b6 'Ertyappos xal Booms E : non habet 

The Arabic translation understands the clause 10 5€ pv9oug motetv "Emt- 
xXaApLos xai Pops as one sentence, for it begins a new one with the words 
TO prev €& pyij¢. The clause itself is translated as follows: wa-l-‘amalu li-l- 
gisasi wa-l-hurafati huwa an yutraka (or, less probably, yunzala or yunaz- 
zala] gami‘u I-kalami lladi yakinu bi-l-ihtisdri (with the words man kana 
mitla being written after the word gami‘u and crossed out by the scribe). 
This means, “The composing of myths and legends consists in that one 
abandon [or, alternately, diminish] all talk which is abridged.” This trans- 
lates accurately td dé p09oug motetv part of the Greek (with pdGoug being 
translated by the hendiadys al-gisas wa-l-hurafat), but the rest in the Ara- 
bic is completely different from the two names in the Greek. There are 
three ways in which this could be explained. 


(1) On the assumption that had the two names, the Syriac translator 
wrote them in transcription but Abu-Bisr, the Arabic translator, mis- 
read those two names as meaning “that one abandon all talk which is 
abridged.”” This cannot be maintained, for two reasons. The first is that 
the name ’Extyappog occurs once before in the text (1448a33), where 
indeed he is identified as a “poet”, and there the Arabic translation has a 


y yn-c: 


very accurate transcription of the name: ’fyh’rms (Afiharmus) as-sa‘ir. It 


20 Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 13, note d. 
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is therefore quite unlikely that either the Syriac translator or Abu-Bisr 
would have misread the name. Furthermore, the Syriac transcription of 
the name which Margoliouth suggested lay behind the alleged misread- 
ing of Abu-Bisr is quite different from the one which served as exemplar 
for the extant Arabic transcription at 48a33. Margoliouth suggested the 
Syriac transcription *bykrm’ (a transcription that must necessarily be in 
this precise form if the allegedly misunderstood word in Syriac is to be 
derived from it), which normally would appear in Arabic as *byk/hrm, 
Abikarm or perhaps Abiharm,” not as Afthdrmus as we have it in 48433. 


(2) The text in the Arabic translation that needs to be explained, “that 
one abandon all talk which is abridged,” which could also mean “that 
one abandon all words which are abridged,” is actually a translator's 
note, which somehow entered the text, referring to abbreviations in the 
Greek manuscript & and directing the scribe to disregard them. This 
explanation also is little plausible. It suggests that something—possibly 
the two names in the Greek text—was present in ¥ in abbreviated form 
and that they could not be deciphered. But it is certain that the two names 
would not have been written in abbreviated form if Z was in uncials: they 
are too uncommon names and unfamiliar enough (to Christian scribes) 
to be abbreviated. 


(3) The text in the Arabic translation that needs to be explained, “that one 
abandon all talk which is abridged,’ either somehow reflects what was in 
the Greek text (in X) or is an addition by the translator or a marginal 
commentator (unclear whether in Syriac or Arabic) that echoes the text 
in the Poetics itself a few lines down, at 1449b8-9, dpépevos tis lauBucrs 
idéag xa8dAov moletv Adyous xal wU8ous.” The latter half of this alternative 
would appear to be the most likely. If my argument in (1) and (2) above is 
right and these two alternatives are to be discounted, then the two names 
were not present in &. Thus ¥ either read nothing in their stead (i.e., it 
read, TO 5€ uvOous moletv, TO nev EE &pyij¢), or at most had some word or 
words of general reference pointing forward, i.e., it may have read, 16 dé 
ubGous motety obtwe: (or, obtwS Eyeveto’) TO Lev EE doyyc. The translator, 
or a marginal commentator, whether in Syriac or Arabic, felt the need 
to make the text more explicit by explaining either the word obtw¢ 


21 For the transcription of Greek y through Syriac into Arabic see Vagelpohl (2008) 


156-157. 
22 Tkatsch (1,230, note 8, end) hints at this but does not develop the argument further. 
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(or something similar, if it existed), or the implications of the implied 
comma or colon after motetv, and added the phrase, “that one abandon 
all talk which is abridged,’ obviously paraphrasing what Aristotle himself 
says two lines down, “abandoning the lampooning mode” (agpépevos THs 
larBucijs id€ac). His new sentence, “The composing of myths and legends 
consists in that one abandon all talk which is abridged,’ is thus exactly 
parallel to what Aristotle himself says in 49b8-9, “[he] abandoned the 
lampooning mode and composed plots and myths of a general nature.” 
There is one difficulty: whereas Aristotle in the latter passage says that 
it is the “lampooning mode” (iauBua) iden) that was abandoned, the 
Arabic paraphrase says that what needs to be abandoned is abridged 
talk (al-kalam ... bi-l-ihtisar), not lampooning talk. The translator, or 
a commentator, knew what the Greek term used here, tapBixy, meant 
because it is used by Aristotle himself two pages earlier, at 1448b32, dtu 
eV TH METEW TOUT idUBICov &MyAoUS, which was correctly translated into 
Arabic as, wa-bi-hada |-wazni kan yatahawaniina ba‘duhum bi-ba‘din, 
“in this meter they used to deride each other.” The added phrase in the 
passage in question (49b6), therefore, purporting as it does to paraphrase 
49b8, cannot mistranslate iapBuay as “abridging” because the translator 
or commentator knew what the word meant from the previous passage 
just discussed. The word meaning “abridgment,” therefore, ihtisdr, is in 
all likelihood corrupt. What must have stood there originally was most 
probably a synonym of tahawun, another word meaning “to deride and 
disdain” This word is ihtiqar, which is written in an almost exactly 
identical skeleton as ihtisdr. It appears therefore that the transmitted 
reading in the Paris manuscript of the Organon is to be read as al- 
kalam alladi yakinu bi-|-ihtigar, and thus the sentence would read, “The 
composing of myths and legends consists in that one abandon all talk 
which is disdainful,’ a statement that parallels precisely the Aristotelian 
text in 49b8—9. From this the conclusion can be drawn with relative 
certainty that & did not contain the two names. 


49b9 pév tod ci. Tyrwhitt : novovu &, 2 ut vid. (ma‘din (?) ma) || 
See the discussion in the following comment. 


49b10 peta wétpov (xal) Adyou ci. Taran : yéetpov Weta Adyov B, » ut vid. 
(al-wazn [min] ma‘a I-qawl) : wéteov peyaAov A 

The syntax of this difficult and inadequately transmitted sentence was 
quite misunderstood by the Syriac and hence the Arabic translator. 
However, it is still possible to divine with relative certainty the particular 
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readings in & in the contested areas. The verdict is that & appears to be 
very close to B. The Arabic reads as follows in the manuscript, accurately 
copied by Tkatsch: wa-t-tasabbuhu [tasbihu leg.?] wa-l-muhakatu li-I- 
afadili sdrat lazimatan li-sina‘ati s-si‘ri |-musammati “afi” fi sina‘ati I- 
madihi ila ma‘dinin ma mina I-wazni muzmi‘ |-qawli, which can be 
roughly translated as, “Imitation of virtuous people came to accompany 
the poetry called ‘epic in tragedies up to a certain core (?) of the meter 
intending(?) speech.” This indicates that the translator understood the 
Greek as follows: tH pév odv énomotig év TH toaywdia péxypt Udvou PEétooV 
META Adyou H Mlunots oTovdaiwy NxoAovnoev, which is very close to the 
text in B (} pév odv éronotia TH Tpaywdia wept wdvov LéTPOD PETA Adyou 
ulunots elvat orrovdaiwy nxorobOycev). This reconstruction does not mean 
that this is the text that the translator read in 2, only what he understood 
from it. Thus it is almost certain that the Greek manuscript did not have 
the initial article in the dative, or the preposition év before tH teaywdia, 
or that it omitted civat; the translator just understood the sentence as 
if this were the case. He thus took the subject of the sentence to be 
ulunots orovdaiwv, disregarding etvat, and further took éomotia as object 
of nxoroveycev, with tpawywdie seen as the greater unit which includes 
epic poetry. Unfortunate as this misunderstanding is for our ability to 
see precisely what & had, it does not seriously affect the two passages 
which are contested in the Greek transmission. These are, 


(1) the word povov, attested in all Greek manuscripts and the Latin trans- 
lation, but corrected to peév tod by Tyrwhitt and accepted by Kassel. The 
Arabic does have a word after péyet, so that it is clear that X had there 
a word like Lovov and not peév tod, which would not appear separately in 
Arabic. The problem is that the Arabic word purporting to translate yovou 
is written in the Paris manuscript as ma‘din, which means ‘mine’ (i.e., of 
minerals) and, by extension, ‘hoard, ‘trove; ‘source, and ‘essence. Margo- 
liouth suggested reading miqdar, ‘amount, for ma‘din, and Tkatsch and 
‘Ayyad followed him, but the meaning is hardly served by the inclusion of 
the word ‘amount there. Badawi keept ma ‘din in his edition, and perhaps 
it is to be kept for lack of anything better; understanding it to mean the 
‘core of the meter’ does bear some resemblance to Greek povov peétpov. In 
any case, Tyrwhitt’s emendation is not corroborated by the Arabic trans- 
lation. 


(2) The word(s) after wétpov are, feta Adyou in B and weydAov in A. 
The Arabic has muzmi‘ I-qawli, ‘intending speech; which follows the 
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reading in B, since qawl obviously renders Adyou and not peydAov, the 
reading in A. So again there is no doubt about the reading in &, but 
the problem is once more the Arabic translation. The word muzmi‘ 
in the Arabic of the translations normally renders Greek péMet in the 
sense of intending or having in mind to do something,” so the question 
is raised whether © might not have read péetpov weAovtos Adyou. But 
this seems quite implausible in context. Margoliouth, again, suggested 
reading murammig for muzmi‘, but this can hardly be entertained. The 
verb rammaga is very poorly attested in medieval Arabic; most medieval 
dictionaries do not have it, and it seems that it may have appeared only in 
the Muhit of Sahib ibn-‘Abbad (d. 995 ab), as quoted in the Ta¢ al-‘aris, 
where it is defined as “putting together a speech/text from here and there” 
(tarmigu |-kalami talfiquhi min huna wa-min huna), that is, making a 
patchwork composition. Apart from the fact that the Sahib’s dictionary 
did contain many rare (and unattested) terms and hence that it is quite 
doubtful that Aba-Bisr would have known, let alone used, such a word 
in his translation, the meaning of this word does not fit the context. If 
one were to read, al-wazn murammig al-qawl, it would mean, “the meter 
putting together speech” (uétpov cuveyovtos Adyou?) which makes little 
sense. 

On the other hand, the word muzmi‘ itself may just as easily be read 
as two prepositions side by side, min ma‘a, where the first would be the 
mistaken form of the preposition translating Leta, not crossed out in the 
manuscript, and the second the corrected version, ma‘a, meaning “with” 
Interestingly, it would seem that Margoliouth himself may have come to 
this understanding of the situation, for in his 1911 Latin translation of 
the Arabic text (p. 243), he wrote, “metro cum sermone” (my italics), 
which indicates that he eventually opted for a reading like ma‘a for the 
contested word muzmi‘—but he did so without any explanation of the 
case: in his Introductionn (p. 86), he simply stated, “It is noticeable that 
in the Ar[abic] the word rendered cum [i.e., ma‘a] is altered out of that 
for de [i.e., min]? 


In sum, the Arabic translation of this passage strongly suggests that 2 was 
very close to B, and especially in the two contested passages, but fails to 
give us more precise information about details. 


23 See the glossaries of the translations of the Rhetoric, the Ps.-Plutarch Placita, 
Themistius’s De anima commentary, etc. (for references see GALex, Inroduction, The 
Sources). 
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49b11 70 B: TOAD 

The Arabic translates as if the text read, to d€ Td petpov amAoby exe 
wal eroayyertav [émoyyeAlas, pl.?] elvat, tadta [an tadtyv?] Stapépovow 
= wa-kawnu I|-wazni basitun [or, basitan?] wa-an takiina ‘uhidun, fa- 
inna hadihi muhtalifatun (“the meter’s being is simple and that there be 
promises—these are different”). Apart from the absence of the dative in 
the first article, it is clear that Syr./Ar. read émoyyeAiav (or perhaps in the 
plural, emayyeAiac, “uhiid, “promises, though this may be just a mistake 
from Syriac into Arabic only) for dnayyeAtav (as Tkatsch II,6a noted), 
and possibly tadta—or perhaps tavtny, a reading accepted in his text by 
Margoliouth (1911), on the basis of a late manuscript (Ambrosianus B 
78)—for tatty. That Syr./Ar. read 16 rather than t@ is also clear from the 
following sentence in the Greek, where 1@ pyxet (49b12) is translated fi 
t-tul, “with respect to length,” the preposition fi rendering the dative; in 
the sentence in question, the preposition is absent. 


49b15 év' Il, 2: ét1evB 
49b16 tadtaé Paris. 2038 : tadta AB, & (hadihi) 


49b19 navta I, © (gami‘uha) : nevtws B 
The Syriac translator read od mévta; od mé&vtTwS in 1451b23 is rendered, 
through the Syriac, as 14 mahdlata in a negative sentence. 


49b21 peév B, 2 (wa-amma ... fa-) : om. I 

For “ev commonly translated in the Poetics with amma ... fa- see Tkatsch 
I,171a-172a; in general in Graeco-Arabic translations see GALex 1,341- 
344. 


49b23 dvaraPovtes ci. Bernays : amoAaBdovtes AB X 

At first sight the Arabic translation at this point appears problematic 
because of the actual reading in the manuscript. The translation as we 
have it omits the words mepl dé tpaywdtasg AEywpev so that the Arabic 
word that stands for ava-/ dmoAafdvtes begins the following sentence. 
This word itself in the manuscript appears as [‘sb (23). All editors have 
followed Margoliouth in reading the word as na‘sibu,™ substituting the 


4 Except Badawi, who reads bi-‘aqibin, “immediately following? completely without 
any textual justification and against the skeleton in the manuscript. Badawi simply took 
this word together with the preceding phrase, wa-kadalika fi sina‘ati l-higa’i bi-‘aqibin 
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letter niin for the initial Jam that appears in the manuscript. Na‘sibu is 
a relatively uncommon way to say “we grasp,’ but because it translates, 
grosso modo, the element Aafdvtes of the original dmoAuBovtes or dvara- 
Govtec, it has gained acceptance. It is, however, wrong, and we can correct 
it by comparing it with another passage in the Poetics where the word in 
question in this passage (1449b23), dmoAaBwv, recurs, in 1459435. There 
the reading in the manuscript is taqabbasat (c.24,), a form from the root 
qbs that is not attested; or, if one reads taqabbadat by adding a dot on the 
sad, it would mean “to be contracted, drawn in,’ which is certainly wrong. 
Margoliouth, again, suggested reading for this passage taqtadibu, a dif- 
ferent pointing of the same skeleton in Arabic (2:8), which in this case 
happens to be exactly correct; the word means “to cut off,’ the meaning 
intended by Aristotle here. This is the VIIth form of the verb from the 
root qdb, and the first form, qadaba, means the same thing. We thus can 
read the word in 49b23, transmitted as I‘sb (2) in the manuscript, not 
as na‘sibu, but as nagdibu (2%), “we cut off” (or perhaps, naqdiba or 
naqdib, depending on the syntax of the missing first half of the sentence). 
The Syriac (and consequently the Arabic) translator therefore read in his 
exemplar the same Greek word in 49b23 and 59a35, which he translated 
by two verbs from the same root, meaning exactly the same thing. » thus 
read amoAuBovtes in 49b23 just as it read dnoAaBwv in 59a35. 


49b24 onovdatac II, X4 (pitta), x (al-haris) : om. B 

The Arabic consistently translates cmovdaiog with the word haris (also in 
48b17, 34, and 51b6) in the sense of “zealous, aspiring,’ and ot cmovdatot, 
when understood as a group of people, with al-afadil (in 48a2, 27, 
49b10), “men of excellence.” 


49b25-26 excotw Pacius in versione, ci. Reiz : exdotov & £9 (= 0) 

For the Greek, ywpis exdiotou tay eldav, the Syriac has, star men kolhad 
had men adsé (“apart from each one of the species”), rendered into Arabic 
as, ma hala kulla wahidin wahidin mina I-anwa‘% (“with the exception of 
each one of the species”), which indicates that the Syriac (followed by 
the Arabic) translator took the word ywpis as a preposition and not as an 
adverb, apparently because the preposition governs the genitive, which 


li-dalika. This reads better, but is unrelated to the extant Arabic translation of the Poetics. 
However, Badawi’s instincts were correct in making him distrust Margoliouth’s reading; 
see further below. 
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the Syriac translator must have seen in the word éxéotov in his text: see 
Bergstrasser’s review of Tkatsch, p. 58. Cf. Tkatsch I,231n33 and I/,6n84, 
and Gutas (1990). 


49b26-27 amayyeriag II : emayyedtas B, L9 (Suwdaya), & (mawd‘d) 

Cf. the comment on 1449b11. For a discussion of the Syriac-Arabic 
translation of this passage see Gutas (1990), 95b-96a. Bergstrasser, in 
his review of Tkatsch, pp. 58-59, suggests that it is possible that £1 may 
have indeed had dnayyeAtas but that the Syriac translator confused the 
meaning of dmayyeAta and emayyeAta. This seems unlikely, for the variant 
emayyeAta is also found in the Greek manuscript tradition (in B) and 
thus the exemplar of the Syriac translation may well be related to that 
branch of the manuscript transmission. Second, it is quite unlikely that a 
Christian Syriac author would have confused the two words. ’EnayyeAia, 
as in the locution “the promised land” () yf tig EmayyeAias) is a very 
common Christian concept and hardly subject to being confused for 
something else. 


49b28 madynudtwv B, U4 (hassa), X (al-infi‘alat wa-t-ta’atturat) : padyud- 
twv IT 

The Syriac word for ma8npcdtwv, hassa, was translated by a hendiadys into 
Arabic: “passions and affects” (al-infi‘alat wa-t-ta’atturdat, corrected from 
al-infi‘alat wa-t-ta’tirat in the manuscript by Bergstrasser in his review 
of Tkatsch, p. 59). Cf. Gutas (1990), 96a. 


49b29 xai LeAog E, L4 (ginta), & (wa-sawt wa-nagma) (= Q) : secl. 
Tyrwhitt, Kassel 
This Arabic hendiadys for Syriac qintd is used for wéAog again two lines 
down, at 49b31. 


49b36 mécav 0, : né&aw ci. Madius 
1450a1-2 méqvxev ... Og Z U1 (= Q) : secl. Else, Kassel 


50a2 dicvora BO : dtevorav A: [L3] [Z] | tadtag xat 1: tadta xoi Leet X ut 
vid. : tadta B 

For the sentence 50a2-3, xal xatd ... ma&vtec, the Arabic follows the Syriac 
closely. The Syriac has, “for it is according to these that they too are 
found [to be] such as all of them succeed by means of them and fail” 
(I-put gér halén ap hanon mestakhin kad hanén kullhon b-yad hanon 
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w-paddeén), which is echoed in the Arabic, with substitution of nouns for 
some pronouns, “for it is in accordance with (these two) that reports and 
stories are found to be such as all of them succeed through these two 
and fail through the two” (wa-bi-hasabi (hddayni) tugadu |-ahdaditu wa- 
l-gisasu min haytu yastaqimu kulluha bi-hadayni wa-yazillu bi-hima). In 
the Arabic, the manuscript omits a word after bi-hasabi, “in accordance 
with,’ which renders xat&, but it is clear from the Syriac that it must have 
been a demonstrative pronoun rendering Syriac “these,” halén. Since 
Syriac at that stage no longer had a functioning dual but further down 
the Arabic uses the dual pronoun hddayni to refer to the two causes 
of actions, the missing pronoun was in all likelihood the dual hadani 
(or, in its syntactical context, the genitive hddayni).* This means that 
the Arabic translator took the Syriac demonstrative pronoun hdlén in 
the sentence cited above to refer to the preceding “thought and habit” 
(Stdvotx xai H90¢), and if that is true for the Syriac, then we can surmise 
that the Greek exemplar of the Syriac translation, &%, read tatta for 
tabvtas. In addition, the Arabic translator over-translated the sentence: 
xata tadta is translated three times (bi-hasabi (hddayni), “in accordance 
with (these two)”; bi-hddayni, “through these two’; bi-hima, “through the 
two”); and he follows the Syriac translator in translating tuyyévouat twice 
(mestakhin kad = tigadu min haytu, “are found to be such as”; hanén 
= yastaqimu, “succeed”), once each in the two meanings of tvyxdvw. 
Furthermore, the Syriac has, “for it is according to these that they too (dp) 
are found ...,” which must render a Greek xai. In Arabic, this appears in 
the two verbs, tuyyavovat and amotvyydvovat, each of which is translated 
with its own separate prepositional phrase repeated, “all of them succeed 
through these two and fail through the two,’ an apt rendition of xal 
TVYKXaVoval Kal aToTUYYaVovGL, the repeated xai somehow being rendered 
by the repetition of the prepositional phrases. It thus seems that what 
the Syriac translator read in £4 was a mixture of the readings in A and 
B, tadta xat (cf. also Bergstrasser’s review of Tkatsch, p. 60), though 
given the complicated nature of the translation of this passage, some 
uncertainty exists (“ut vid.”).”° 


5 Tuse the masculine form of the pronoun here because the manuscript uses that form 
two lines below, though the issue of congruence in gender between the Syriac version and 
the Arabic translation needs further study. 

26 Bywater’s reconstruction of this phrase (1909, p. xxv), on the basis of Margoliouth’s 
Latin translation of the Syriac, as xatd yap tadta xe ebtat, simply translates back into 
Greek the Latin wording without the benefit of the analysis given here. 
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50a4 y A: om. B, Xet ¥ ut vid. 

The Syriac reads, itéh dén su‘itéh d-tenya metdammyanita, “the myth of 
the repetition is imitation, and the Arabic reads, wa-hurafatu I-haditi 
wa-l-qasasi hiya tasbihun wa-muhakatun, “the myth of the story and the 
narrative is imitation.” Disregarding the disparity in the rendition of the 
word mpd&ews in the two versions (“repetition” in Syriac as opposed to 
the hendiadys “story and narrative” in Arabic), it is clear that the Syriac 
translator annexed the genitive to the wrong noun (cf. Bergstrasser’s 
review of Tkatsch, p. 60) and understood the syntax of the sentence 
as, 6 4000¢ tig Me&Eews plunots, in which he was followed by Abu-Biér. 
However, it is also possible, but not as likely, that the Syriac translator 
would have understood the sentence in the same way even if he had read, 
6 10806 tH TedEEws H uipnotg; the uncertainty remains, and hence “ut vid” 
in the notation in the apparatus. 


50a5 6 AB, £4 (put), & (ma ‘alayhi) : & ®, rec. 


50a6 dcot¢ IT: vocotg B : [24] [2] 
The words at 50a5-7, ta 5€ Oy ... yvwpyv are quite misunderstood 
in the Syriac/ Arabic translations, which provide little guidance for the 
establishment of the Greek text. 

The Syriac has the following translation for the lines in question: 
“(I use the term] ‘habits’ (t& d¢ 8) [to refer to] according to what 
(xa8” 6) those who repeat (tods med&ttovtas) are said to be such (moods 
tivag elvat paper), [they] show ([dso]Seuevbacw) that they are in their 
thoughts (dtcvoev) and look like their mind ([d&mo]@atvovtot ywwpny) 
is like that” (°yadé dén I-put aylén d-itayhon [w-|metamrin hdalén d- 
tanén d-d-a(y)k halén, mhawwen d-itayhon b-tar‘yathon wa-d-d-a(y)k 
aykanna itaw((hy)) madda‘hon methzén). 

The Arabic has the following for the same text: “As for the habits (ta 
dé 8), they are in accordance with that on the basis of which (xa 6 
one says (gapev) about the narrators and story-tellers (todg mp&ttovtac)”” 
who show ([do]deucvoacw) how they are (motovs twas) [or how they 


27 The circumlocution is for the word mp@é&tc, which at 50a2 was translated as, “narra- 
tions and stories” (al-ahadit wa-l-qisas); for me&ttovtas the translator accordingly uses 
the active participles of the corresponding verbs, “the narrators and story-tellers” (al- 
muhadditiin wa-l-qussds). The translation of &modemvbacw as Setxvbacww, “who show” 
(alladina yuriina) follows the Syriac version. 
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(the habits) are]** with respect to their views (dtévotav)”? and are seen 
([&mo]patvovtat) how they are with respect to their proofs (yvwpnv)” 
(wa-amma I-‘adatu, fa-bi-hasabi ma ‘alayhi |wa-] yuqdlu l-muhadditina 
wa-l-qussdsa lladina yurtina kayfa hum [aw kayfa hiya] fi ar@ihim wa- 
yurawna kayfa hum fi adillatihim). If this analysis of what happened in 
the translation is correct, then it would seem that the words év daot¢ 
Aéyovtes were not translated. In any case, it seems clear that the Arabic 
version we have was based on a revised version of the extant Syriac 
fragment. 


50a7 dnodeixvbovat B: drodetxvbacw A: [Z3] [Z] | tt I: two B: om. 
Syr./Ar. in lac. (2) 


50a8 Ti B, X41, XY: om. A 

The Syriac reading is, kollah tragodiya, which could be ambiguous in 
that it could mean “all” or “every tragedy,’ depending on whether the 
noun following the pronoun koll is in the emphatic or absolute state. 
The word tragodiya, though, being a transliteration of the Greek, cannot 
follow the rules of Syriac noun suffixes and thus it is not possible to tell 
its state. However, the Syriac translator also used the enclitic (feminine) 
pronoun -ah with koll, which is regularly employed in an anticipatory 
way when koll means “all;” thus, kollah tragodiya = “all of tragedy.’ That 
this was in fact the meaning intended by the Syriac translator (and hence 
an indication of how he read the Greek) is that Abu-Bisr also seems so to 
have understood it, for he translated the Syriac as, gami‘u agza@’i sina‘ati I- 
madihi, “all the parts of tragedy,’ an interpretive translation of “the parts 
of all of tragedy” in the Syriac (d-kollah tragodiya ... mnawwata); had 
Abu -Biér understood by the Syriac phrase “the parts of every tragedy,” it 
is impossible that he would have so translated the phrase into Arabic. If, 


8 “Or how they are,’ feminine gender (aw kayfa hiya) and apparently referring to the 
habits, is most likely a doublet for the preceding phrase, masculine plural (kayfa hum), 
and referring to the story-tellers; perhaps a marginal note that was incorporated in the 
body of the text. 

29 At 50a2 didvota was translated as “views” (al-dra’). 

30 As evidenced by the Latin translation of the Syriac passage by Margoliouth (1887) 
56, who opts for “every” (unicuique), and by Tkatsch 1,155b, who prefers “all” (omnis). 
Neither discusses this passage, however, with Tkatsch only implausibly suggesting 
(I,156b, 205b) that in the Arabic version the word for “all” is misplaced due to a mis- 
understanding by Abi-Bisr of the Syriac syntax; see further below. 
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then, the Syriac phrase means “all of tragedy,” the Greek for which it 
stands was almost certainly ma&oyg¢ tig Toewywdtac, including the article, 
in x. 


50a12 ovdev om. Ar. | odx dAtyot non vert. Syr/Ar. ut vid. 

The word(s) that would have translated o¥dév are missing in the Arabic 
translation (as suggested by Tkatsch 1,233 n. 29), but it is not possible 
to specify where the omission occurred. The manuscript at this point 
is damaged and has been repaired, and what remains of the text is 
discernible with little clarity even in the digitised images on the site of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Margoliouth and Tkatsch apparently were able 
to read the passage, and in Tkatsch’s version, which corrects that given 
by Margoliouth, the Arabic reads, wa-min hada wa-hadihi, “and from 
this (apparently translating map& tadt«) and these (rendering tovtots Lev 
obv).’ This as such makes no sense in Arabic, and thus one would think 
(as Tkatsch and, following him, ‘Ayyad did think) that the lacuna, or 
omission, occurred in the Arabic text and not in the Greek. However, 
the Arabic text could just as easily be read wa-min hada, fa-hadihi (the 
place where the wa- or fa- would be in the manuscript sems to be torn), 
substituting the conjunction fa- for wa- in what is claimed was the 
original text in the manuscript—a corruption very frequent in Arabic 
manuscripts—which would result in a complete sentence in Arabic and 
thus allow the possibility that the Syriac translator read in his exemplar 
x, xal Maoe tadta tovtots Lev, in which case the omission could have 
occurred in the Greek tradition. Hence the notation “om. Ar” which 
expresses this ambiguity. 

The remaining sentence, which has been much discussed, is transmit- 
ted in Greek as follows: tobtotc Lev odv obx dAtyot abtHV we Eimety KEXONVTCL 
tots elSecwv. It is rendered in Arabic, “these which he employs, he employs 
the species of these, how[ever] things are/as is the case” (wa-hadihi llati 
yasta‘miluha fa-innahi yasta‘milu anwa‘a hadihi kayfa garati l-ahwalu). 
Two things appear to be clear about the correspondence of the Arabic to 
the Greek. In the first place, the last qualifying phrase, “how[ever] things 
are/as is the case” (kayfa garati l-ahwalu) translates “wg cinety,’ as already 
suggested by Tkatsch in his note.*! Second, it is also clear that the Syriac 


31 Tkatsch 1,233 note 30, who went on to suggest correcting the transmitted ahwal, 
“things, conditions,” to aqwal, “statements,” presumably to have aqwal translate ciety, 
but there is no need for such an emendation. On this correspondence see further Diels 
(1888b) 51. 
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translator read adté&v with tots elSeow, ie., tots ciSeot adtav, “the species 
of these”, which indicates that he parsed the sentence as, adta@v we eimety 
xEXPYTAI TOS ElSeow as the main clause, with the additional (mis?) reading 
of the verb in singular rather than plural: “he employs the species of these, 
how [ever] things are/as is the case” (fa-innahii yasta‘milu anwa‘a hadihi 
kayfa garati l-ahwalu). 

This leaves only the Greek text tovtotc pév odv odx dAtyot to account 
for in the remaining Arabic sentence, wa-hadihi llati yasta‘miluha, “and 
these which he employs.” If “and these” (wa-hadihi) stands for tobtots 
yév ovv, the problem is to explain why the translator felt obliged to use 
the verb “to employ” twice in his translation; it certainly cannot be 
maintained that the word xéypy(v)tat was present twice in the Greek 
text. It most likely appears, since the translator otherwise does not 
translate the dative case of tovtotc, that he correctly saw it as the objective 
complement of xéypn(v)tat, and decided to add the verb to make the 
sentence more intelligible. This would mean that he did not see the words 
ovx oAtyot in his exemplar X, which is likely, although it is just as likely 
that he saw the words and not knowing how to translate them in context 
(assuming he read xéypytat in the singular and was confused by the 
plural number of dAtyo) he simply disregarded them. There can be no 
certainty in this matter, and hence the notation “ut vid.” However, what 
is certain, is that at least the word attayv was present in L, and hence 
the supposition, starting with Diels (1888b) 50-51, that the Arabic text 
did not have it, has to be abandoned. In all likelihood © had the text as 
transmitted in the Greek tradition. 


50a13 yae II, 2 (wa-dalika a(nna)) : om. B | &pw] [2], lac. unius verbi in 
charta cod. Ar. 


50a16-17 mpakewy B, & (bi-a‘mal) : medEews II 


50a17 evdatuovia X (xat xaxodatpovia ex homoioteleuton om. ut vid.; lac. 
3-4 litt. in charta cod. Ar.) 

The Arabic text is partly physically damaged here but it is possible to 
reconstruct it. In the first place, the translation of this entire sentence is 
quite literal in Arabic, and hence what is missing can be divined with 
certainty. In the Paris manuscript there is a hole in the place where the 
Arabic counterpart of the word evdatpovia would be written, but for this 
passage the paraphrase in Avicenna is close enough to the Aristotelian 
text to allow the restitution of the word as-sa‘ada, the regular word for 
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happiness in Arabic.” But the word for xaxodatwovia is missing. There 
are thus two questions. First, whether the tear in the Paris manuscript 
is large enough to contain the Arabic equivalents for both evdaimovia 
xal xaxodatuovia, and second, whether as-sa‘ada is indeed the word 
chosen by Abt-Bisr for his translation rather than another synonym 
for happines, such as al-fawz, given that three lines down in the text 
evdaioves at 50a20 is translated as al-fa@’izin and not as as-su‘ada’. And 
if al-fawz is the word for eddatuovia in the place where the tear is in 
the manuscript, which is short enough, then it is just possible that the 
Arabic for xaxodatpovia might have fit in there as well. But apart from 
the evidence in Avicenna, according to which the word used is as-sa‘ada, 
there is first, a letter ta’ marbita visible at the end of the tear in the 
manuscript, which would accord with the final letter of as-sa‘ada but 
not of al-fawz, and secondly, the syntax of the Arabic sentence following 
the word as-sa‘ada is such that it makes it clear that the subject is 
singular and not dual, which would have been required had evdatuovic 
xal xaxodatrovia both been present in the Arabic sentence. I.e., the text 
has, wa-s-sa‘adatu hiya fi l-‘amali, literally for xat evdatpovia ev mecEet 
éottv, whereas if the Arabic word for xaxodatpovia, say, as-Saqwatu, had 
also been present, we would have expected, wa-s-sa‘adatu wa-s-saqwatu 
huma fi I-‘amali, a dual copula, humd, instead of the singular hiya. It 
appears clear that the Syriac, and hence the Arabic, did not translate xat 
xaxodatmovia, which would point in all likelihood (ut vid.) to a similar 
omission in 2 by homoioteleuton.* 


50a18-19 ov moloTy¢ non vert. Ar. 
50a19 ciolv II, } (wa-hum) : gotw B 
50a21 ovuTteptAauBavovaw] [2] 


50a26 TOMOLE : dAAot = vel ut intell. Ar. 


32 Tbn Sina, As-Sir p. 46.-3 Badawi (li- ... hayatihim wa-sa‘adatihim). Tkatsch 1,233, 
note 36, was the first to suggest this restitution. Margoliouth (1887) 56, though he refers 
to the very passage in Avicenna, inexplicably suggests adding the word vita (i.e., al-hayat) 
in the defective slot in the manuscript (instead of felicitas), and actually does so in his 
Latin translation of the text (1911, 247), thus misleading Butcher (3rd ed.) in accepting 
this artificial reading. Cf. also Edzard and Kéhnken 245. 

33 Assuming, that is, that xaxoSatpovia, which does “not occur elsewhere in Aristotle” 
(Lucas (1968) 102) was there in the first place. 
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50a27 IloAvyvwrtov B, & (fwlgnwts [= Filignitus]) : MoAbvyvwortov I 


50a28 ToAvyvwtos X ut vid. (daka [ille], ie., MoAvyvwtog; cf. 50a27) : 
ToAvyvwatos IT: om. B 

The Arabic does not write the name Polygnotos for a second time but 
refers to him as “that is a man who” (daka ragulun). This, however, does 
not necessarily indicate that the word THoAvyvwtog was absent in the 
second instance in &, for the (Syriac) translator in a number of passages 
where the context was unambiguous (see Tkatsch I,178a, II,83b-84a) 
substituted a pronoun for an explicit substantive in the Greek for the sake 
of brevity. Margoliouth, who does not remark upon this passage in his 
1887 comments on the Arabic translation (p. 56), nevertheless deletes the 
name from his 1911 edition (p. 246); Gudeman also secludes the name 
in his edition and justifies it in Tkatsch II,222a. 


50a29-30 Acket xat Stavola ci. Vahlen : AgEetg xat Stavolas O, 

The Arabic strings along the three terms in the same construction, 
kalam(an) ma fi l-itiqadi wa-l-maqiulati wa-d-dihni, “some speech relat- 
ing to belief (= 78uc&c!), word, and mind”. Thus unless Sachau read in the 
Paris manuscript wa-bi-I-maqulati instead of wa-l-maqulati as reported 
in the editions and as I can verify in the excellent digital images avail- 
able on the site of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Vahlen, who based his 
comments on Sachau’s translation of Sachau’s transcription of the Paris 
manuscript, is wrong to state that the Arabic indicates the dative in AeEet 
xai Stavoia (Vahlen (1923), note on p. 638 of the original publication). 
The singular number of the Arabic terms, if not indicative of a failure to 
read the plural diacritics in the Syriac (seydmé), in all likelihood indi- 
cates that the Syriac translator took the Greek words as expressing each 
a general concept rather than plural individual things. 


50a30 ov B, & (Jaysa) : om. II 
The negative reading was noted by Margoliouth (1887) 56, and by 
Tkatsch II,49a. 


50a31 y ®, Paris. 2038 : 7 AB, et © ut vid. 

The Arabic takes &Md TOAD La&Mov yn KaTAdEECTEPOIS TOUTOIS as a Unit 
and separates it from the following xeypnevy teaxywdta, which indicates 
that the translator clearly did not read the y as the article for the noun 
toaywoia. The acd clause is then translated as, lakin yakinu t-tarkibu 
lladi yu’ta fi hada |-waqti agalla min tarkibi lladi kana yakiinu id daka 
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bi-katirin, “but the composition which is available at this time is inferior 
by far to the composition which had existed at that time.” This indicates 
that the translator understood the &A& clause as if it read, dd momoet 
OYTEIS TOAD LAMoV xaTAdEEOTEPAS H TAUTAS. Although in this understand- 
ing of the clause the 7 has to be read after xatadeeotépotg rather than 
before it, in all likelihood it must have been its presence that suggested 
this (false) reading to the translator. 


50a34 cotiv A: cicitv B®: [x] 
50a35 Ott xal II: oti B, = ut vid. 
1450b1 Tig evaretipete I,  (insdnun) : tt évoretber B 


50b2 dpotws IL: étt B, et fort. x 

There is a small hole in the manuscript at this point, so it is not possible 
to read the Arabic and say precisely what » read here. It is clear, though, 
that it did not read dpotws; this word is consistently rendered in this 
translation as ‘ald mitalin wahidin (cf. supra at 48b14), and there is no 
trace of, or even room for, such a phrase at this place. In all likelihood 
read ott. 


50b5 xai ta II, & ut vid. : xai B 

The Arabic has for t& évovta xal ta dpydttovta, al-mawgidatu wa-l- 
muwafigatu. If depuottovta had not had the article in XZ, one would have 
expected the Arabic to read, al-mawgudatu |-muwdfigatu, without the 
conjunction wa-; its presence in Arabic suggests the presence of the 
second article in Greek as well, though there can be no certainty. 


50b8 16 A,  (allati) : om. B 
50b9 omola tig ®, & (ayyi Sayin hiya), Paris. 2038 : omoia tig AB 


50b9-10 évols ... pevyet Z: om. ¥ et secl. Bekker 
This omission is discussed and evaluated by Gallavotti (1954b) 329. 


50b10-10! dome ... pevyet ILL: pevyet B 


2 


50b10! ois A, = (alladi ... bihi) : quibus quidem Lat. | un® brws éotw I: 
[Z] | 6 tt rec. : 6 tig IL: Ett X (wa-aydan) 
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The Arabic translation of the diémep ... 6 A€ywv clause is inconclusive 
about the precise reading of the Greek text underlying it. The Arabic 
has, wa-dalika annahii laysa min ‘adatihim dalika fi l-kalami lladi (1a?) 
yahburu bihi l-insanu say’(an) ma wa-yahtaru aydan aw yahrubu lladi 
yatakallamu, which can be roughly translated as, “because that is not 
their custom with regard to speech in [or, by] which somebody knows 
(not?) something, and also the speaker chooses or flees.” At the begin- 
ning and end of the clause it is possible to follow the Arabic as it translates 
ultimately the Greek; the words in the middle present a serious prob- 
lem: “because (8167¢¢) that is not their custom (odx éxovaw 7806, where 
the plural subject of the verb is misunderstood to refer to the people 
mentioned in the preceding sentence) with regard to speech (tv Adywv, 
where the partitive genitive as subject is misunderstood as relational) in 
[or, by] which (év of¢) somebody knows (not?) something (?), and also 
(étt instead of 6 tt) the speaker chooses or flees (mpoatpettat } pevyet 6 
Aeywv).” 

First it is necessary to point to a mistake in the Greek transmission 
which is part of the problematic rendering in Arabic, a mistake that 
can be identified with relative certainty. This is the reading of étt in & 
instead of 6 t1, which is evident from the Arabic translation, wa- ... aydan, 
in the last phrase, wa-yahtdru aydan aw yahrubu Iladi yatakallamu, 
standing for étt mpoatpettat y pevdyet 6 Aéywv. The mistake goes back to 
a faulty transcription of X, written in uncials, in which an omikron was 
mistaken for a rounded epsilon (ETI instead of OTT), another indication 
of the derivation of X from a branch in the transmission that is different 
from that of the other ancient manuscripts of the Poetics.‘ As for the 
Arabic version, the translator consistently renders étt with wa-aydan, as 
in 48b19, 50a29, 50a35, 50b19, etc. 

The main problem is in the center of the Arabic translation of this 
passage, where it is not clear what the words yahburu ... al-insdnu 
Say’(an) ma (“somebody knows something”) translate. It should stand 
for und’ ddws gotw, which are the only Greek words unaccounted for 
in the Arabic-Greek correspondence just given above, but it does not. 
Some suggestions have been offered to resolve the problem, but they do 
not seem convincing. Tkatsch (1,235 note 20) suggested that the words 
actually stand for obdx gott SijAov from line 50b9, on the assumption, 
presumably, that the doublet clause at b9-10 (év ofg ... pedyet), which 


34 See the stemma codicum in this edition; for the mistake, see the example from the 
Metaphysics 1025b8 in Irigoin 186. 
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does not actually appear in the Arabic and was thus correctly secluded by 
Bekker, originally appeared in this place in X instead of the clause with 
the pnd dAws gotw phrase that we have in the other manuscripts. For 
his part, Lobel proposed that the reading in 2 which was translated into 
Syriac and Arabic was py dijAoc. For both of these suggestions to work it 
is necessary to assume that a negative particle, translating od or py or 
even 119, has been lost from the Arabic translation, something which 
may be readily granted. The problem, however, is that djAov and dyAodv 
are not rendered in this translation of the Poetics by haba/ura, yahburu, 
the verb we have here (which in any case does not mean to be evident or 
to declare but to know), but by zahara (48b7, 51b12) and by dalla (50b8, 
5747) respectively. 

It is possible to think of other forms from the same root hbr here 
instead of yahburu (e.g., yuhbiru or yuhbaru), but the syntax does not 
work in their case, and even with yahburu one has to emend the trans- 
mitted text and read Say’(an) in the accusative, as object of yahburu (as 
already suggested by ‘Ayyad, 57 note 17). It is also possible that some 
other root lies behind the skeleton for yahburu (>), which would cor- 
respond to what we have in the Greek text, but it does not readily suggest 
itself. On the other hand, and given the appearance of the words “some- 
body” and “something” in the Arabic (insdn, Say’ ma), which we do not 
have in the Greek, it is more likely that the Greek text underlying the Syr- 
iac/Arabic translation was different from, or was read by the translator 
differently from, the textus receptus, but that also does not readily sug- 
gest itself. One may think that the letters -twv in €ottv were somehow read 
as TWw(ax), which may account for the presence of “somebody” (insdn) in 
the Arabic, and this would solve part of the puzzle, but the general pic- 
ture still evades us at this stage. 


50b12 Tav Lev Adywv E : THV Adywv vel Tav Lev Adywv X ut vid. (anna li-I- 
kalami) 

The Arabic text here as preserved in the manuscript bears the signs 
of some corruption; it reads, wa-r-rabi‘atu hiya anna I-kalama hiya 
maqilun, roughly, “the fourth is that speech, it is a word,” which is hardly 
what either the Syriac translated or the Arabic said originally. By analogy 
with 50b15 which introduces the second half of this yev/d¢ sentence (if 
that is the structure of the sentence) and which tv 5¢ Aoi Hv is translated 
as, amma lIladi li-hadihi |-baqiyati fa-, one should apparently read the 
word kalam in the first half with the preposition Ji-, li-l-kalami, to express 
the genitive of Tv Adywv, just as li-hddihi translates the genitive in tov 
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Aowdv.° Next, wév would normally be translated with amma ... fa-, as in 
the 5€ response just cited, but since the ev clause does not come first but 
after tetaptov 5€, possibly anna may adequately cover it, though there 
can be no certainty. In this analysis, the second hiya, after li-I-kaldami, is 
clearly superfluous and perhaps should be secluded either as a doublet of 
the initial hiya, or, what is perhaps more likely, as a scribal addition, after 
an initial mistaken transcription of the original li-l-kalami as al-kalam, 
intending to correct and make sense of the clause. The Arabic word for 
eétc, finally, should clearly be maqalatun and not maqilun, as already 
suggested by Margoliouth (1887) in his apparatus (Arabic p. 18, note g), 
for this is the ubiquitous translation of the word. So the resulting clause 
would be, wa-r-rabi‘atu hiya anna li-I-kalami [hiya] maqulatan, which is 
a tolerable translation, via Syriac, of the Greek tétaptov 5é THv Lev AdywV 
YH A€Etc, or, without the pev, tetaptov dé TAY Adywv  AEIc. 

Other attempts at emending this corrupt passage include Tkatsch 
1,235, note 26, who suggested correcting to wa-r-rabi‘atu hiya anna 
al-kalama huwa maqulun (followed by ‘Ayyad 57), and Edzard and- 
Kohnken 248, who propose reading, wa-r-rabi‘atu hiya anna |-kalama 
huwa (hiya) (l-)maqul(a). Badawi (1973), finally, prints (p. 99), wa-r- 
rabi‘atu hiya anna |-kalama huwa I-maqilu. 


50b15 Aotndy B, & (li-hadihi I-baqiya) : do.ndv névte II 


50b16 * pedomotta II, 2 (san‘atu s-sawti) | y Se dig A, X ut vid. (al- 
manzar) : ai dé det B 

Although the Arabic has the word (manzar) in the singular, uncertainty 
remains; on occasion the Arabic, through a misreading (or absence) of 
the double points for the plural in Syriac (seyamé), renders the Greek 
word in the opposite number (cf. above, entry on 50a29-30). 


50b18 yn BY: wc I 
The translation for yn yap tig Teaywdiag Sdvapts reads, min gibali annahi 
quwwatu sind‘ati |-madihi, “because the power of tragedy,’ without the 


35 For this reason, the explanation offered by Margoliouth, in Butcher, 3rd ed., p. xviii, 
for the omission of yév cannot stand: the Syriac translation did not use the preposition 
men (of, from) to render the genitive of t&v Adywv, but rather, on the analogy of tév 
Aoin@v, as just mentioned, the preposition I(a)- (of, belonging to). Thus the particle men 
could not have been omitted by haplography—by “the translator or copyist” because 
it was identical with the preposition men—for the simple reason that there was no 
preposition men there at all. 
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presence of any word that would translate we (cf. Tkatsch II,116b), while 
the idafa construction quwwatu sind‘ati |-madihi makes the word for 
ddvauts, quwwa, definite, reflecting the article y in &. The phrase min 
qibali anna frequently translates yd in this version, as in 49a24, 50a16, 
50a25, 50a27, etc. 


50b22 TV AL: om. B 
50b23 dy ci. Bywater : dé &: [X] 
50b28 yiveoOat IT: yeveoOat B : [2] 


50b29 advto uev B, 2 (amma... fa-) : adto A 

The Arabic reads in the manuscript, innama huwa fa- for 6 abdto pev, 
which Margoliouth rightly corrected to amma huwa fa-, especially since 
the second half of the sentence is introduced by wa-amma ... fa-, for 
the translator frequently uses the expression amma ... fa-/wa-amma ... 
fa- to render the Greek yeév/dé construction (which is in any case very 
common in the translation literature; see GALex 1,341, § 1.1.1). Cf. above, 
comment on 49b21. 


50b31 xat adtd I, d ut vid. : xal adtd xat B 
50b33 dou II, 2 (ayna) : 60 B 
50b34 ideatg B: cideatg A: [2] 


50b37 ma&umxpov rec. : Té&v Lxpov IT : [Z] (av non vert. Ar.) 
See the following comment. 


50b39 d&vatcOytov II, X (al-gayr mahsiis) : aio@yntod B | mappeyebes rec. : 
Trav ueyedos AB, & (fi [2] I-kull ‘izam) 

The Arabic translation handles differently the two problematic words, 
Te&uutxpov and maypeyedes. In the former case, it appears that either the 
Syriac or Arabic translator did not translate, or did not see in his source 
manuscript (it is not possible to specify which), the word m&v because 
he translates as if the sentence were, 516 odte pixpov ey TI YEvolTo KAAdV 
G@ov, wa-li-dalika laysa hayawanun ma sagirun huwa gayyidun, “for this 
[reason], there is not any small animal that is beautiful” The translator 
clearly confused the subject and predicate of the Greek and took yévotto 
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in the existential sense (“there is”); but this misunderstanding apart, he 
translates literally enough the text (where the indefinite tt is translated by 
the indefinite particle ma). Also, it is clear that he would have translated 
the word ma had he had it in his text, for he does so in the case of the 
second word, which he renders, fi [-kull ‘izam, where kull stands for nav. 
But it is also clear that he did not understand this second phrase either; he 
writes, min haytu yakunu laysa ft l-kulli izamun,* “insofar as there is not 
in the whole magnitude,” from which it appears that he punctuated the 
phrase after ypdvov and read it as if it were, éyyd¢ tod dvouc8ytov ypdvov, 
ylvopevy ote m&v NEyeloc. He understood the participle as circumstantial 
and rendered it as “insofar as there is,’ and then translated each word 
literally, oUte = not, m&v = whole, peyeog = magnitude. It is not clear why 
he rendered nd with the preposition fj, ft |-kull, “in the whole;” perhaps 
he took it as an accusative of respect. These misunderstandings apart, 
however, there can be little doubt that the Greek text in read as in the 
Greek manuscripts A and B. 

The interpretation of this passage by Avicenna is interesting. He says, 
“For this reason the small animal is not beautiful. A lesson that lasts a 
short while and which mixes up one part of the whole with another, 
reducing it to one because of its brevity, is not good. It resembles one 
who looks at an animal from a very long distance and cannot perceive 
it”*’ This clearly stands for the Greek text between 50b37 and 5143. 
Since the mention of the small animal ends at 50b38 and the mention 
of the thousand-mile long animal begins at 51a2 (the Arabic translation 
misunderstood this as looking at the animal from one thousand miles 
away), Avicennas sentence about the short lesson must represent the 
Greek text between 50b38 and 51a2. But the Greek text says nothing 
about a short lesson. The culprit would appear to be the Arabic phrase 
discussed above: ywwopevy otite mav peye8oc, which was translated as min 
haytu yakunu laysa fi I-kulli ‘izamun, Avicenna understood as, “insofar 
as there is not, in the whole, magnitude.’ Since the Greek text goes next to 
speak about Geweia, which was translated into Arabic with nazar, which 
means both “look” and “looking into,” or “theoretical investigation,” 
Avicenna understood “the whole” to refer to the totality of a theoretical 


36 The manuscript and all the editors read ‘azim, the adjective, but there can be no 
doubt that this is a scribal error in our manuscript for “zam, magnitude, the usual 
rendering of the Greek word péye8oc in the previous occurrences in this passage. 

37 Text in Margoliouth (1887), p. 98.11-14 (Arabic) = ed. Badawi (1973), p. 181.13- 
16. 
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investigation, and hence he interpreted it as “lesson,” ta‘im. Thus the 
phrase, “insofar as there is not, in the whole, magnitude, Avicenna 
understood as, “the lesson has no magnitude,” or the lesson is short. 
The mistranslated t&v and 6Aov (in 51a2), which were both translated 
as kull, “whole; into Arabic, and the word &év (in 51a1), wahid, “one, 
appear in Avicenna’ interpretation as the fossils which betray their 
textual origin in Abi-Bisr’s translation. It thus appears that for this 
passage Avicenna did not have access to a second, revised translation 
of Abu-Bisr but used the one which has survived.** As for Averroes, he 
is completely dependent upon Avicenna’s interpretation which, however, 
he embellishes with additional details on his own. 


1451a3-4 xal emt TOV Cow &, U (wa-‘ald I-hayawan) 
51a5-6 evpvypovevtov IL, 2 (mahfuz fi d-dikr) : cuvypovevtov B 


51a6 dé B, 2 (wa-amma)® : om. 1 | 6 pév ci. Ellebodius, Bursian : pév 
51a7 00 ©: om. Ar; sed 6 pro ov in X prop. Margoliouth | exatov & : 
éxaotoy ut intell. Syr. 

The misreading of éxatév as exactov was first noted (as far as I can 
verify) by Sachau in his unpublished German draft version of the Arabic 
translation, as reported by Vahlen in 1897 (see the reference in note 40 
below); and first made known in a published report by Margoliouth 
(1887), Arabic p. 20 note d. See the discussion of this passage below at 
51a9. 


51a8 xAepddoas &, & (alat sa‘at al-ma’, pl. ut intell. Ar.) : xAepvdpav rec. 
For the form see the note at 51a9. 


51a9 WoTEp MOTE xal dAAoTE Pact S, et U dubit. Gutas 

For 5147-9, el yap edet ... dAAote pact, the Arabic has: “For if it had been 
required that each person struggle by means of tragedy toward water- 
clocks, then he would have struggled, as is our custom to say at some 


38 From this and similar instances it appears that Avicenna did not have at all at his 
disposal a different and second translation of the Poetics but, in addition to the original 
translation or its first revision, merely a copy of it with selected corrections or some 
appendix with selected glosses and revisions. 

3° Cf. Tkatsch I,106b, and especially GALex 1,344 $2. 
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time and when” (wa-ddlika annahii in kana kullu wahidin mina n-nasi 
gad kana yagibu an ya‘mala bi-l-madihi |-gihdda nahwa alati sa‘ati I- 
m@i, la-qad kana yasta‘milu |-gihdda |qlafstidra], ka-ma min ‘adatina 
an naqula fi zamanin ma wa-mata).” 

This indicates a Greek text that is essentially the same as in the Greek 
manuscripts, except for the last phrase. Noteworthy are the following: 

“Each person” for éxatdv means the Syriac translator read, or under- 
stood (more likely), gxaotov (as pointed out already by Sachau and Mar- 
goliouth (1887) 57). 

“Struggle by means of tragedy”: the Syriac translator translated the 
theatrical term dywviCeo8at literally as “to struggle,” and he somehow 
interpreted the accusative of tpaywdtas as an accusative of respect, so 
he ended up with “by means of tragedy.” 

“Toward water-clocks,’ is a literal rendering of the Greek mpd¢ xAewd- 
dpac. It appears certain that & had the word with a sigma ending, which 
the translator took as the plural accusative; he accordingly translated 
the preposition mpd¢ as governing an accusative, “toward” (nahwa). It 
is to be noted that the Syriac translator punctuated after xAepbdpac, not 
after dywviZeo8at, thus reading, el yap ede Exa(c)tov tpaywdlag dywviCe- 
ada mpdg xAEpddpac. After “water-clocks,’ the Arabic text has the word 
xAsipb5pa inserted in transliteration in the text (qlafsidra). This can only 
be a marginal note, giving the Greek word for “water-clock,’ which ended 
up inside the text; clearly it does not belong there. 

For the final phrase, ®omep mote xat “Mote pact, the Arabic has, 
“As is our custom to say at some time and when” (ka-md min ‘adatind 
an naqila fi zamanin ma wa-mata). This is difficult to interpret. There 
are two possibilities. One is that the Syriac translator did not under- 
stand the expression moté xal d&AAote, so he rendered the phrase liter- 
ally: woneo is rendered by “as” (ka-md); noté, misunderstood as mote, 
is translated as “when” (mata); while &Aote is translated as “at some 
[other] time” (ff zamdanin ma); the only difference is that the order of 
Tote xal &Mote is reversed in the translation, something which, rather 
than being indicative of a different text in Z, points to a weakness in this 


40 Sachau’s translation of this passage runs as follows (Vahlen (1923), note on p. 641 of 
the original publication): “denn wenn jeder einzelne Mensch (éxaotoc fiir exatév) miisste 
in der Tragddie den Kampf machen gegen drei Stunden des Wassers, er wiirde machen 
den Kampf [nach der] clepsydra, wie es unsre Gewohnheit, dass wir sagen, zu irgend 
einer Zeit oder wann. For the discrepancies see further below. 
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interpretation of the Syro-Arabic version. The other problem is with 
gaat, for the Arabic has, “as is our custom to say.’ The Arabic word 
used here to express “is our custom,” from the root ‘wd, is also used 
to translate all occurrences of the word eiw8a in the Poetics (ciwdacw 
(1447b17) = qad garat ‘adatuhum; 16 ciw8d¢ (1458b4) = ma garat bihi 
I-“Gdatu; tod eiwSdtos (1458b5) = al-mu'‘tad; eiw8dtog (1458b21) = gad 
u‘tida), so it would appear that the Arabic translates most likely eiw8a- 
yuev Aeyetv. Remarkably, for there is no evidence that he knew the Arabic 
translation, Moritz Schmidt in his 1875 edition (p. 20,6 and note) cor- 
rected gactv to eiwbactw (noted by Margoliouth (1887) 58). If this is so 
and the version implied by the Syriac and Arabic translations is the cor- 
rect one, the problem remains how to explain the corruption from the 
allegedly original ciwSapev A€yetw/ciwlaow to the transmitted gactv (the 
attempts by Tkatsch II,144b-145a to explain it palaeoegraphically are 
not convincing). Vahlen rejected Schmidt’s conjecture and the evidence 
of the Arabic translation only by saying, and without any argument, that 
the word gactv was simply translated as “as is our custom to say” (Vahlen 
in note 40 above). 

A second, and more likely, interpretation of the Arabic version would 
be the following. The Arabic phrase “at some time and when” need not 
necessarily translate the two words, moté and dMote. “At some time and 
when” could equally well be a double translation of just mote: once indef- 
inite, “at some time,’ and once interrogative, “when?” (m6te). The double 
translation may well be due to the translator’s (or to the translator’s and 
a reviser’s) inability to decide whether mote is indefinite or interrogative, 
and he either wrote both, or, possibly, he wrote one of the two and the 
other was a marginal note correcting his version which ended up inside 
the text at some stage. That this sentence, as it finally appeared in the Paris 
manuscript at our diposal, contains marginal interpolations is further 
indicated by the appearance of the transliterated word qlafsidra in it, as 
noted in the second preceding paragraph. If this is true, and the phrase fi 
zamanin ma wa-mata in Arabic stands for just mote, then &ote stands 
for something else, which may be either cimfapev, as suggested above, 
or perhaps, even more plausibly, ¢Aoté pacw was understood together 
to mean, “as is our custom to say,’ ka-md min ‘adatind an naqula. The 
change of person from the third plural in the Greek to the first plural 
in the Syriac/Arabic may be due to the translator himself, intended to 
include Aristotle among those who say this. If this is the case, which 
seems most likely to be what happened, then £ had the same text as the 
Greek manuscripts. 
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51a9-10 THY QvoW TOO TEdypatos IT: [Z] 
51a12 dtopicavtas II, X (haddi) : diopicavta B 


51a13-14 €& edtvyxiac cig Svotuyxiav wetaBaMew IT: ex Svotuyias cig edtv- 
Xlov ueta bce sic vertit Ar. 

The Arabic reads, “arrives at the successful resolution/happy ending 
that comes about after bad fortune, or [at] the change of bad fortune to 
good” (tanubu ‘inda n-nagahi |-ka@ini ba‘da rad@ati I-bahti aw tagayyur 
[vel (ta)tagayyaru] rada’at al-baht ila s-salah). It is seen that the Arabic 
actually says the same thing twice—change from bad fortune to good. It 
is not clear at which stage the confusion occurred (if it is a confusion), 
but it would seem unlikely that in & itself there would have been a 
transposition of the prefixes dvc- and ev- in the second half of the 
sentence. A possible misreading or an interpretive marginal annotation 
at some stage may be responsible. 


51a17 evi B, © (li-wahid) : yéver I 
51a18 éviwv II, & (li-l-ba‘di wa-l-afradi) : 6B 


51a20 xal Ononisa B, X (wa-l-ma‘rifina bi-Tisida) : Oynoytda I 

The Syriac translator had no knowledge of the poems called Heracleid 
or Theseid, and so he took their titles, understandably in the context in 
which they occur, as referring to the names of the poets. He wrote the 
entire sentence as follows: “For this reason it seems that all the Hera- 
cleidai poets and those known as Theseidai and those who have com- 
posed the likes of these poems have erred.” He thus translated as if the 
text read, 510 mavtes Eoixacw cuaptdvelv TOV ToMTmY ol ‘HoaKAntdar xat 
ol xaAovLEVaL Onoytidar xa Scot TA ToLAdTA ToILata TeToInKacWw (wa-li- 
dalika qad yusbihu an yakina zalla gami‘u §-Su‘ara@’i |-'Iraglida wa-l- 
ma rufina (wa-l-ma‘rifuna leg.) bi-Tisida wa-lladina ‘amilu mitla hadihi 
l-as“Gri). This does not mean that the words and letters added in this 
reconstruction were actually present in £ but that the translator could 
make sense of this sentence only in this way. But because of the presence 
in Greek manuscript B of the variant xai before the name of the sec- 
ond poem mentioned, it seems almost certain that it was also present 
in ¥; as a matter of fact, its presence made it easier for the translator 
to interpret the text as he did and add, “and those known as Thesei- 
dai” 
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51a27-28 yy Hf B: Hv Aet Ar. ut vid. 

The translator did not understand the sentence. For the words dvayxatov 
Hv ij elxdg O&tepov yevéoOat he has something which apparently means (for 
it is not certain what he misunderstood), “necessity was calling for it to be 
set down in the image” (kanati d-daruratu tad‘t ila an yutbata fil-mitali). 
avayxaiov Av was rendered by “necessity was calling,” while O&tepov 
yeveo8at was somehow read to mean “to be or become fixed,’ where 
Odtepov was mistaken for some word (otaGepdv?) that was interpreted 
as meaning to set down, to register (at 1451b 6 totoptxéc is translated 
as “he who sets down reports and stories,’ alladi yutbitu l-ahadit wa-l- 
gisas). And as Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 22, note c, originally and 
apparently rightly conjectured, eixdg in all probability was misread as 
eixdvog “in the image.’ In all of this there is no word meaning “or” for 
}, unless it was read as the article, y eixwv, though in all probability the 
genitive case was read which was translated with the Arabic preposition 
“in.” In short, it is most likely that 2 did not have #j but read the text as in 
manuscript A, though there can be no certainty. 


51a28 ulav IT: pev piv B: [2] 

51a29 Aéyouev B®: [Z] | SET L: 611 EB 

51a34 diagpepecOat E : dtapbelpecdar d (yafsudu), Laur. 60.21 in marg. 

In the translation of this passage xtveta0at is rendered with the hendiadys, 
yatasawwasu wa-yadtaribu, as noted by Tkatsch II,169a, together with 
the misunderstandings to which failure to realize this gave rise. 

51a36 00 T6 B® YD: ott tw A 

51a36-37 yevoueva » (allati kdnat), rec. : ywoveva AB 

1451b1 Acyew H duetea IT: [2] 

51b2 yao II, 2 (wa-dalika anna) : om. B 

51b3 xai I, © (wa-[laysa]) : om. B 

51b4 tovtw B®: todto A, X (hada) 


Tkatsch IL,55 argues that despite the apparent support which the Arabic 
translation gives to the reading todto, the (Syriac) translator actually 
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could have seen tovtw in ¥ and still translated the way he did because 
the following word bi-an, correctly translating t@, gives the meaning 
intended by the dative in tovtw. This assumes too much freedom of 
expression on the part of the literal Syriac translator: if he had seen the 
dative he would have translated bi-hddd, as elsewhere, not hada. 


51b7 ta xa8dAov E : xaGdAov ut interpr. Ar. (hiya kulliyatun) 


51b8 xa8dAou I, et ut interpr. Ar. (wa-hiya bi-I-kulliya) : ta xa8dAov B 
The translation of x«@dAov in this treatise is uneven. When it is used with 
the article in the singular, as in 55b2 and 55b8, the translator renders it 
correctly by writing, al-kull, “the universal,’ as a noun. In these two pas- 
sages, however (51b7 and 8), he uses the abstract substantive kulliya to 
render xadAov, “universal”, as an adjective, which means either that he 
did not have the plural neuter article in his text, in both instances or in 
either, or that he disregarded it. In the former passage (51b7) he trans- 
lates, “poetry is more universal” (sind‘at as-si‘ri hiya kulliyatun aktara), 
making poetry itself universal rather than speaking about universals, and 
in the latter (51b8) he writes, “It is/they are universal/-ly” (wa-hiya bi-I- 
kulliya). This is ambiguous; first it is not clear what the pronoun refers 
to: it could be either singular or plural, and if the former, it could refer 
either to poetry or history, and if the latter, to the “particulars” (t& xa’ 
exaotov, al-guziyat) mentioned in the immediately preceding phrase. 
But it can't be the latter because particulars are not universals, and thus 
it must be taken to refer either to history or poetry. But again, as his- 
tory is supposed to be talking about particulars, it cannot be universal, 
so the pronoun, given the logic of the passage in Arabic, must refer to 
poetry, which is a repetition of what has already been said. Whatever 
the case might be, however, it is clear that the translator did not under- 
stand the word xa@dAov as the subject of the verb gotw in 51b8, and 
this would support the conclusion that he did not see the neuter plu- 
ral article in his text; however, since he mistranslated the word also in 
the preceding line, where presumably the article was present, we can- 
not conclude from the Arabic evidence about the text in Z, and must be 
content to indicate only how the Arabic translator interpreted the pas- 
sage. 


51b9 od II, X ut vid. : od B 
The translation is again inaccurate, and it is not clear whether the trans- 
lator read 06; what is clear, though, is that he did not read the negative, 
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and this should be sufficient support for reading the pronoun. The trans- 
lation itself, however, reads, “that which is necessary, like the imagina- 
tion which is present in poetry” for 16 dvaryxatov of otoydletat h moinats 
(allati hiya dartriyatun ka-t-tawahhumi lladi yakinu fi sina‘ati s-si‘ri). 
“Imagination” here is supposed to stand for otoyaetat, which may be 
acceptable, but the relative pronoun is not translated; instead we have 
“like; as if the translator read wc for of. But many things can happen in 
a translation of a translation like this one, and the fact that there is no 
negative particle in the Arabic supports the reading of II. 


51b10 70 B: ta Paris. 2038, et ut interpr. Ar. 


51b10-11 xa’ Exactov E: xad’ Exacta ut interpr. Ar. 

The Arabic translates “individuals and particulars” (al-wahidat wa-l- 
guziyat) as a hendiadys for to xa” Exactov. The plural need not indicate 
that the text in 2 was necessarily ta xa®’ Exacta; especially in the case 
of generic terms like these (e.g., a man, mankind, men), it is usually a 
matter of style. See also below under 51b14. 


51b13 ottw ©: ob X (Jaysa) | tuydvta I, 2 (ayya ... kdnat) : tevta B 
The Arabic has a straight negative, “they did not put down any name 
whatsoever” (laysa ayya l-asma’i llati kanat [sic leg. pro kanu] wada‘%), 
which would indicate that the word in 2 was somehow garbled or written 
as to be read as ov, as Margoliouth (1887) first suggested, Arabic p. 23 
note h. It seems unlikely that © would actually have read otmw, as 
suggested by Tkatsch I,240 note 9. A few lines down (51b17) odzw is 
translated correctly as “not yet” (lam takun ba‘du). 

The normal translation for tuywv, -dv is ayyu ... kana (see GALex 1,696 
§ 7.3a), and thus the text in the Arabic translation should read, laysa ayya 
l-asm@’i llati kanat, correcting to kdnat the kana which appears in the 
manuscript, as correctly proposed by Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 23 
note f. 


51b13-14 drotiOeaow IT: t8eaor B : [Z] 
The Arabic uses the generic verb meaning “to place,” wada‘u, which can 
easily stand for either Greek verb in this context. 


51b14 tov A: tav B: té& ut interpr. Ar. | x00 Exaoctov E: xa? Exacta ut 
interpr. Ar. 
See the comment at 51b10-11 above. 
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51b19 éviats ITD : ev eviats B 

The Arabic omits the preposition as well: “in some individual tragedies” 
(ft |-mada’ih al-afrad wa-l-ba‘d), using the hendiadys “some individual” 
for éviatg. In the translation of the same phrase, év éviats, two lines down 
(51b21), the preposition is included this time, fi /-afrad wa-l-ba‘d. 


51b21 ov0év] [2] | ev tH "Aycbwvoc ’AvOet] Ev To &yaOdv d¢ av OF ut intell. 
Syr. (man yada‘u anna I|-hayra huwa wahidun) | dyotws Il, & (‘ala mital 
wahid) : duotws étt B 

Ignorant of the proper names, the translator read the phrase as recon- 
structed above, and with minimal, to his credit, violence to the orthog- 
raphy: “whoever posits that the good is one” (cf. Gudeman (1920) 243). 


51b23 wot od BO, » (hatta la): w¢ ToD A 


51b28 mv A: om. B: [X] 

The Arabic has bi-t-tasbih, with the article, but the Arabic article is also 
used to express general substantives and thus we cannot infer from this 
evidence the reading of &. 


51b30 over] [X] 


51b32 xai Suvata yeveoat E : om. x, secl. Vorlaender 
For the omission cf. Tkatsch II, 176a—b, and Edzard & Kéhnken 252- 


253. 


51b33 anAdv &, V (basit) apud Avicen. : éretcodtwdav (ma‘lala) ut intell. 
Ar., sed quid translator legerit nescimus (= [Z]) | emetcodiwwdeg H, & 
(ma‘lila) : énddcet¢ B 

The Arabic translation of this sentence reads, “Of the episodic myths, the 
voluntary actions also are episodic” (wa-amma li-l-hurafati I-ma‘Tilati, 
fa-l-af alu l-iradiyyatu aydan ma‘lulatun), as if the Greek text in front of 
the Syriac translator had read, tav & Eretoodiwdav pbbwv nai ai mecEetc 
emtetoodiwoets elciv, omitting xeipictat. Some of the peculiarities of this 
version need explanation. First, modEetg is commonly rendered in this 
translation by the term fil or ‘amal iradi, “voluntary action,’ apparently 
to distinguish it from other kinds of actions (e.g. in 48a2, 49b24, 51b29, 
53b16, 53b27); thus the presence of the word “voluntary” (irddi) in 
the translation does not correspond to anything in the Greek. Second, 
the word émetcodiwdetg is rendered by the Arabic ma‘Tul (“sickened, 
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“jmpaired,”) from the root ‘Il because the Syriac translation of the Greek 
word was also formed from the same Syriac root, ‘Il (Tkatsch I,208a). 
The Syriac root, however, primarily means “to enter” and it was used 
originally with this meaning in mind to translate, etymologically, it 
seems, Emtetcodiwdets, because of the word elcodog (“entering, entry”) 
from which it is derived. Thus the word éretcodiwédetc, its technical sense 
in literary criticism apart (“episodic”), which was clearly unknown to 
the translator, means “imported, adventitious, and, in this sense, it was 
correctly translated into Syriac. The Arabic translator, in his turn, erred 
in choosing the same root in Arabic as in Syriac (‘I), because in Arabic 
this root does not have the meaning “to enter,” but this mistake was 
apparently corrected early because in the Paris manuscript itself the 
word madhiil (literally, “entered,” and hence “imported, adventitious”) 
is both written over maul (at 51b33) and later (at 51b34) used together 
with ma ‘Tal in a hendiadys to render émetcodtwdy¢. So much then can be 
explained philologically and is understandable. 

The remaining problems resist explanation: How was the word amA@v 
misunderstood or misread as émetcoditwdev? For the fact that pbewv in 
Arabic also has an adjective to complement it means that there was a 
word in the place of &mAdv in X. Next, why was the phrase xai medEewv 
ai Emetcodiwdetg read or understood as xal ai mod&etc Erercodtwdetc? And 
finally, why was ygiptota omitted? It is very likely, but it cannot be 
ascertained, that some major disruption must have occurred in the text 
at this place and perhaps the translator was translating as he best could. 
However, for the issue at hand, even if the word amA@v cannot be verified 
as having existed in X, at least it can be surmised that a word did exist in 
its place. 

Avicenna had access to a revised translation, or to a critical note about 
this passage in his translation. Apparently somebody at some time was 
able to check this passage against what can only be assumed to have been 
a different Greek manuscript than 2 (to which the siglum is given) 
and read there the Greek word &nA@v, which was properly rendered into 
Arabic as basit. For this sentence in the Poetics the corresponding passage 
in Avicenna reads, “In poetic imaginative representation, there should 
be no need for these simple myths which are invented stories” (wa-la 
yagibu an yuhtaga fi t-tahyili s-si‘riyyi ila hadihi |-hurafati l-basitati llati 
hiya gisasun muhtara‘atun); pp. 55-56 Badawi (1966). The word basit 
(simple) in Avicenna’s text could only have come from a revised text of 
the Arabic translation of that sentence. It is proper therefore to indicate 
in the Greek apparatus the existence of the word &mAdv in the other 
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manuscript from which the correction to Abt-Bisr’s original translation 
was made. 

Averroes, who did not have the revised translation—or at least the 
corrections of the Abu-Bisr translation—that Avicenna did, but only Avi- 
cenna’s text, followed in general Avicenna’s exposition (and frequently 
his words) in trying to understand this unintelligible passage in the Aba- 
Bisr translation, but he left out the word basit in the appropriate place: 
“In poetic imaginative representation, there is no need for the likes of 
these invented myths” (fa-laysa yuhtagu fi t-tahyili s-si‘riyyi ila mitli 
hadihi |-hurafati l-muhtara‘ati; p. 92 Salim). Since he did not see the word 
“simple” in the Abt-Bi’r translation he used, he must have thought that 
the word was Avicenna’ and not Aristotle's and thus he did not copy it 
despite his quite literal following of Avicenna’s text. 


51b34 ta A, » ut vid. (al-ma‘lilin) : xai B 


51b38 mapatetvovtes B, 2 (yamtaddina) : napatetvavtes A | tov B: om. 
A: [Z] 


1452a1 6¢ ©: non vert. Ar. 
For the omission of 5¢ in Arabic see the following comment. 


52a3 dé TI, 2 (wa-): om. B | xal? 1: om. B: [Z] | xat waMov &, X (aktara) : 
del. Ellebodius, Spengel 
For tadta dé, the Arabic translation clearly has the particle (wa-hadihi), 
which makes of the sentence which it introduces another independent 
sentence in parataxis, and not the apodosis of the preceding protasis. 
However, because the Arabic translation does not have a conjunction 
to introduce the preceding ézet clause (at 52a1), which then is naturally 
read in the Arabic syntax as a causal clause modifying the sentence before 
it (... Stactpepet dvaryxdCovtat), the tadta dé sentence does not need to 
be an apodosis to what preceded. That is, the Arabic translation reads as if 
the text at 51b38-52a3 were, Tov wO80v MoMdxic Siactpegel avayndCovTat 
TO EEN Emel Od Ldvov TeAElac Eoti MedEEwS y Minot dAAG Kal PoREpwv xat 
eAcewOv: TadTa dé yivetat xal udAtota xal ULaAMOV ..., omitting dé after Enel. 
It is not clear whether this omitted 5¢ after eet was also missing in ¥ or it 
was done deliberately by the (Syriac?) translator in order to avoid missing 
an apodosis for the eet clause. 

As for the reading xat udAtota xat waéAAov, both udAtota and paMov 
were clearly in & (even if the presence of either or both xat cannot 
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be ascertained), for the translation reads, “And these [things] happen 
especially more than they happen because of glory” (wa-hadihi takinu 
hassatan [sic lege, cf. Tkatsch II,190b, n. 1] aktara mimma takinu min 
at-tana’), where “especially” (hdssatan) translates poAtota, as elsewhere 
in this work, and “more” (aktara) translates 1aéMov, also as elsewhere. 


52a5 odtwe II, X (hakada) : obte B 


52a6 TOV amd TUxYS A, & ut vid. : amd Tig THYNS B 

The translation is ambiguous; it could be taken to support either reading, 
though one seems preferable. The translator translated the text at 52a4- 
6 (tO yap ... tUxys) as follows: “The reason is that those which are 
amazing are like this. Let their state, then, be more than that/those which 
is/are spontaneous and by chance” (wa-dalika anna Ilati hiya ‘agibatun 
fa-hakada. fa-l-y/takun hdluha hassatan aktara min tilka llati hiya min 
tilqa@i nafsihad wa-min ma yattafiqu). That is, the Arabic translation 
means either that the state of the amazing things is better than the state 
that is spontaneous and by chance, or that their state is better than 
those things which are spontaneous and by chance. Thus, depending on 
whether one understands the key pronoun “that/those” (tilka) to refer 
either to the word “state” that just preceded or to the “things which are 
spontaneous and by chance,’ it can be seen that the translator read and 
punctuated the Greek as follows. (1) Reading the pronoun as singular 
and referring to the “state”: Td yap Gavyaotdy, obtws eer. MaMov 7 ei 
amd Tod adtoudtov Kal dno Tig Toys (reading of manuscript B). (2) 
Reading the pronoun as plural and referring to the amazing things: To 
yap Savpactdv, obtws ger. MaMov H tav dard tod adbtoudtov xal TAY ard 
tbyN¢ (reading of manuscript A). 

In both cases, the crucial mistake appears to have been to read the dis- 
junctive conjunction as the subjunctive of the verb to be (jj for }), which 
the translator then rendered as an imperative, “let it be” (fa-l-yakun or 
fa-l-takun, depending on whether or not one reads the following word 
hal as feminine to agree with the pronoun tilka after that). This led him 
to disregard the real meaning of &e1 in that sentence and end it after it. 
As a result, the subject of what he read as the subjunctive then became 16 
Savactov, which he rendered in the plural to agree with “these” things 
of the earlier sentence (tadt, 52a3). In this context, the meaning of the 
Arabic then would be better served if one assumes that what the trans- 
lator understood was that the state of the amazing things is not better 
than the state of being spontaneous and by chance (which would not 
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mean much) but that it is better than the state of those things which 
are spontaneous and by chance. If then the latter is the better meaning 
and thus the translator meant by the pronoun “those” (tilka) to refer to 
things and not to the state, then he could have been led to this interpre- 
tation only if he had seen the Greek article tv in his text which would 
also have referred to those things that are by chance. Hence, despite 
the ambiguity, it would seem that ¥ had the reading of manuscript A. 
This does not mean that he necessarily also read t&v dnd tod adtoud- 
tov in the first half of the expression, but that he simply transferred 
before adtoudtov the sense of the article before tbyn¢. In this reading 
he also disregarded the meaning of ei and read the genitive plural arti- 
cle as that introducing the compared object after the comparative LaA- 
Dov. 


52a7 wo 0 A: Womep OB: [2] 

52a9 pitut B, X ut vid. (My’ty’s) : pntvi A 

The Arabic, representing the Syriac spelling, has Myty’ws for Mitvog in 
52a8, and My’ty’s for Mitut in 52a9. This would point to a iota or, at most, 
ypsilon in the first syllable rather than an éta (in pytvi), and thus support 
the pitut spelling. 

52a10 yiveoOat B, x (tagri hada I-magra) : yevéo8at I 

52a12 metAcypevot II, 2 (murakkaba) : menAuopEevot B 

52a16 meTAcypevyy B : meTtAcypevy I: memAcypevant ut intell. Ar. 

52a17 €& hc B,  (fiha) : A€Etg | HT, Z (aw): om. B 

52a21 16 AB: [2] 

52a22-23 TeattoEevwv II, ¥ (al-a‘mal) : neattovtwv B 

52a24 olov B: wonep II, X ut vid. 

The translator seems to use the expression ka-md, just as, for domep as 


he does at 52a30 a few lines further down, while he translates ofov with 
mitla, ‘like; in the immediately following line (52424). 
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52a25 amomMAdéwv I, Xu ut vid. : dmardcoowy Be 

The Arabic says, “he came to Oedipus with a view to bring delight to 
Oedipus and to rid him of the fear and alarm of his mother” (ga’a ila 
Udifis ‘ala annaha yufarrihu bi- Udifus wa-yungiduhi min hawfi wa-fazi 
ummihi (sic, pro min hawfi ummihi wa-faz‘ihd]). The Arabic imperfect in 
yungiduhia for dmaMAdEwv could theoretically also stand for dnaddcowv, 
but if this second participle (¢maAAcEwv) in the sentence was understood 
by the translator as having a different tense from the first (edppavav), 
in all likelihood he would have changed the expression to avoid the 
parallelism intended with the first participle. 


52a26 todvavtiov] [x] 


52a27 Avyxet II, x ut vid. (non yAvxet) : yAvxei B 

The Arabic has “in trial” (ff mihna) for év t@ Avyxei. Clearly the Syriac 
translator could not identify the title of the play and had something else 
in its stead which the Arabic translator understood to mean “trial”. Mar- 
goliouth (1887), Arabic p. 27 note g, suggested that the Syriac translator 
simply transliterated the Greek word Avyxei with something like elinqos, 
which then the Arabic translator thought to be éAeyxog and translated 
it with milina. This is quite ingenious but perhaps not accurate. It is 
not certain that Abu-Bisr Matta himself knew Greek (well enough or 
at all) to recognize such a Greek word underlying the Syriac translit- 
eration; or if he did, he would not have rendered &Aeyyog with mihna 
because this is not attested. The Greek word is translated with tawbih 
(rebuke) in the old translation of the Rhetoric (ed. Lyons 1982, vol. 2, 
Glossary, s.v.), and consistently with tabkit in the translations of Aristo- 
tle’s Sophistics stemming from the Baghdad school (Badawi (1948-1952), 
I1I,777-782), the one actually founded by Abu-Bisr himself. However, 
although it seems certain that ¢Aeyyos is not the word behind the Arabic 
mihna, it is difficult to say what is. In any case, it is clear that the Arabic 
translator did not see anything reminding him of sweetness in the Syriac 
version that would suggest a reading yAvxei in the Greek exemplar (as in 
manuscript B), so it is almost certain that X did read Avyxet by elimina- 
tion. 

Margoliouth (1911) 106 and 258-259 changed his mind and sug- 
gested, but without explaining how, that the Syriac translator read in Xa 
transposition of the word Avyxet into xAtvy, which he then transliterated 
as such into Syriac, and which the Arabic translator misunderstood to 
mean “litter” (i.e., couch). Though it is difficult to recreate Margoliouth’s 
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thinking in this matter, I would guess that what he may have had in 
mind was that a transliteration kln’ in Syriac may have been misread 
as kylt’, which, according to Payne Smith’s Thesaurus, col. 1697, means 
“lectica muliebris,’ and this was translated properly as mihaffa (“litter”) 
in Arabic, which was then further corrupted to mihna in the Paris MS. 
No comment. 


52a28-29 Tov... TOVIT: TH... TH B: [2] 

It is impossible to ascertain what the Greek behind the Arabic translation 
is, because it could be either. The Arabic says, “As for the latter (tov 
ev), ... it happened to him (t@ ... cvvéBy) that he died, and as for the 
former (tov dé), it happened to him (t@ ... cuvéfy) that he was saved” 
(amma hada ... (fa-)‘arada lahii an yamiita, wa-amma daka fa-‘arada 
lahu annahu salima wa-naga. 


52a31 7° II, 4 (aw): om. B 


52a33 mMeptmeteia ci. Gomperz : mepimetetat (sic) A: mepimétera BE | 
yévytat BY: yivovtot IL | ofov &, & (bi-manzila) : olay ci. Bywater : ws Paris. 
2038 | ) I: om. B, ¥ ut vid. 

For the Greek text xaMtoty ... Oidim0d1, the Arabic translates as follows: 
“A good recognition happens when the reversal takes place all at one go, 
as in the case of what is found in the story of the life of Oedipus” (wa- 
L-istidlalu I-hasanu yaktinu mata kanati |-iddratu dufatan, bi-manzilati 
ma yugadu fi sirati Udifus wa-tadbirihi). From this it is clear that the 
translator read dua mepimeteta yevyntat as in manuscript B (which he may 
have understood as dua y mepimeteta yévytat), taking dua adverbially to 
mean all together, without interruption. As for bi-manzila, it regularly 
translates otov. Finally, since the Arabic does not explicitly mention again 
either the reversal or the recognition to indicate that he read v &v ..., 
it appears that his exemplar omitted the article, though there is little 
certainty in this. 


52a35 TA TUXOVTA EoTIV WC Ome Elontat guUBaiver Kal om. Z 

The omission appears to have been in the Greek manuscript, which 
otherwise follows the readings of manuscript A, and did not happen 
within the Syriac or Arabic tradition. It occurred most likely from a 
homoioteleuton in the Greek from xai after dpuya to xat before i. 


52a36 Wj Paris. 2038: ci A: el vel xal ei X (wa-in); cf. Lat. : et si Lat. 
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1452b1 olwv B®: olov AZ 
52b2 éti dé &, & (wa-aydan) : émetdy ci. Vahlen, Kassel 


52b3 Eretdy y dvayveoptots I, X (min gibali (anna)) : ét1 8€ evoryvwpicets 
B | twav éotw dvayvwptots IZ: om. B 


52b4 clot B: om. IT: [2] | &tepoc] [ 
52b5 6te ®, ¥ (wa-imma), Paris. 2038 : 6te AB 


52b7 exeivou ci. Bywater : éxetvm & : [Z] | 2a 0, U (kana yahtagu) : tpn B 
52b9 tadt’] tadta BO, fort. X: mepi tadt’ A 

For dvo ... dduvyed, 52b9-12, the Arabic has (translating with only one 
word the hendiadys used by the translator), “These two which we have 
reported about are the two parts of mythos, i.e., recognition and peripety, 
while the third part is suffering. Suffering is a destructive or painful 
action” (fa-hatani llatani habbarna bihima huma guz’a |-hurafati wa- 
hikayati |-haditi, a‘ni |-istidlala wa-l-iddrata, wa-l-guz’u t-talitu huwa 
nfi‘alu l-alami wa-t-ta’tiri; wa-l-alamu wa-t-ta’tiru huwa ‘amalun muf- 
sidun aw mugi‘un). From this it is clear that the translator combined the 
two Greek sentences, b9—-10 (800 prev ... 14806) and b10-11 (tovtwv de... 
elontat), eliminating the redundance in the repetition of mepiméteta and 
avoryvwptots, and did not simply omit the words 52b10-11, tovtwv ... et- 
pntat, as suggested by Margoliouth (1887) 59 (and followed by Butcher 
(3rd ed.) p. xvi): elpytat appears as “we have reported about.” 

Thus it appears that the translator read in line bg tadta with manu- 
script B rather than epi tadt’ because his words “we have reported 
about” translate elpytat (52b11), as just mentioned, and not a presumed 
mepl in the mept tadt’ reading of manuscript A. If he had read mei tab’ 
one would have expected him somehow to translate the preposition; but 
since in this sentence he takes the liberty to change the Greek word order 
in his translation, there can be no certainty in this conclusion; hence 
“fort” in my notation. Gallavotti (1954b) 327, explains the redundant 
mept as a peculiar error in A, caused by dittography from the following 
mepimeteta, and is confident that it did not exist in 4; if that is so, he may 
be right. 


52b10 xal IT: pev xal B: [2] 
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52b10-12 Tovtwv ... ddvvyp&] See above under bg. 

52b11 7 AB, 2 (aw) : xal ® 

52b12 oi te B, & (alladina) : 6te A 

52b13 tTowoeic A: al towcets B: [Z] 


52b16-17 yopixov E: xoptxod ut intell. Syr. 

As noted by Tkatsch I,203b, the Syriac translator saw (or thought he 
saw) in X yoptxod instead of the transmitted yoptxdv, and thus took the 
two words as a genitive construction, é&080¢ yoptxod = mahragu r-raqsi 
in Arabic. That this reading is not accidental in the Paris manuscript is 
corroborated by the text of Avicenna whose paraphrase also has mahrag 
ar-raqgas (p. 58,9 Badawi). 


52b17 tovtov II, = (li-hada) : todto B 


52b18 ita om. Ar. in lac. | ano I, 2 (min) : bn B 
For the lacuna see the following comment. 


52b18-20 xoppoi ... td mpd om. Ar. in lac. | mpd yopod mapddou ®, Paris. 
2038 : (***) yopod mapddov X ((gabla) [wa-] magaz as-sufif ), lac. in text. 
Ar. stat. Gutas 

The Arabic text corresponding to (61a dé ... 16 7, 52b18-19 is lacunose. 
The Arabic has only: fa-Ilati mina l-maskani, wa-asnaf, wa-magaz as- 
sufuf. Of this text, fa-llati mina I-maskani corresponds to dé ta &m0 THs 
oxynvys, while wa-magaz as-sufuf corresponds to yopod (or better: yopav, 
sufuf, pl.) mapddov. Thus the word t6ta, which, as the predicate of the 
sentence, comes at the end of the Arabic rendition, and then a whole line 
in Greek, from xoypoi to Td mpd are missing in the Arabic transmission 
(i.e., the Arabic translates as if the sentence read, ta 5é and tig axyvijs Kaul 
{xopuol 1dta, oti dé TpdAoyos ... TO TPO} YoPHV Mapddov, with the words 
in curly brackets missing), possibly by homoioteleuton, as Margoliouth 
(1887), Arabic p. 29, note f, suggests, though not in the place where he 
suggests it. It is unlikely that the homoioteleuton took place in the Greek 
transmission, because t61a does not appear in the Arabic translation 
whereas what comes after it, td dd Tig cxyvijs, does, and thus the missing 
text can be justified only in a sentence construction in Arabic in which 
the translation of ita came in a later position in the sentence, as I suggest 
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above, and thus fell within the omitted part. In the existing Arabic text 
the word asndf is problematic, since it does not appear to correspond 
to anything in the Greek in the sentence in question. Margoliouth in 
his apparatus (note d) suggests that asndf translates ciSea instead of 
Sta, which Tkatsch I,198a,-5 explains as an “Itazismus’, but the word 
eldeot in 52b14, to which Tkatsch refers, is rendered in Arabic as anwa‘, 
not asnaf. Since xoupds at 52b24 is translated as qayna, it is likely that 
xopuot at 52b18 had the plural, qiydn, so that it is possible to suggest 
that asnaf belonged to that construction in the form of asndf (al-qiyan). 
The missing text would thus most probably have read, fa-Ilati mina I- 
maskani wa-asnafi (l-qiydni, hiya hdssatun lahu. fa-taqdimatu I-hutabi 
hiya guzun kulliyyun min agza@’i sind‘ati |-madihi lladi qabla) [wa-] 
magazi s-sufufi. In this reconstruction the conjunction wa- before magaz 
has to be secluded and explained as a scribal addition intended to make 
sense of the resulting lacunose text. 


52b21 pépog II, 2 (guz’un) : wédos B 


52b22 ped’ 6 II, 2 (ba‘dahit) : xa 6 B | pedro I, 2 (sawtun) : pépos B | 
xopixod H, & ut vid. (magazu s-saffi) : yopixos B 

The Greek p1e0’ 6 obdx Zot yopod péAog is rendered quite literally as, “after 
which there is no melody of the [chorus-]group” (alladi la yakinu li-s- 
saffi ba‘dahii sawtun, in which the last word, transmitted as sawtan in 
the manuscript due to scribal “overcorrection’, has to be restored to the 
nominative). 

For the next contested reading, yoptx0d or xopixdc, the Arabic trans- 
lation, “as for the procession of the [chorus-]group” (wa-amma magazu 
s-saffi), renders most apparently the genitive (yop1xob dé m&p0d0¢). How- 
ever, it is also possible that yoptxd¢ as an adjective, followed by mdpodoc, 
could have been translated in a similar fashion, though it is less probable. 
Hence the “ut vid.” notation. 


52b23 ody ci. Susemihl : 6Aov &, ¥ (li-gami‘) | otdo ov I: ot&o os B, Z 
ut vid. (al-wagfatu) | pédoc & : pepog X (al-guz’u) 
read, together with the entire manuscript tradition, dAov, li-gamii. The 
Arabic in the Paris manuscript reads bi-gam7‘i, but Margoliouth (1887), 
Arabic p. 29, note g, is doubtless right to propose li-gam7‘, an otherwise 
common misreading. 

As a rule it would be difficult, if not impossible, to decide whether 
the Syriac translator read the masculine or the neuter form for otéctov. 
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However, an indication that he might have read the masculine is pro- 
vided by the fact that in the preceding instance where the neuter word 
occurs in this paragraph (52b17), he renders it in a way which appears 
in Arabic as maqam, a nomen loci (ismu I-makdn), meaning “a place of 
standing,” and hence clearly rendering the neuter ctéctwov. In this pas- 
sage, however, the translator uses a different word, which by itself would 
indicate that he read something else in his text; in this entire paragraph 
the translator is careful always to render the same Greek words with 
the same corresponding Arabic ones. The word he uses here is waqfa, a 
nomen vicis (ismu I-marra), expressing the act of doing something once, 
“a standing” or “a stopping,’ and probably (“ut vid.”) rendering the mas- 
culine otdotpos. 

Finally, the frequent confusion in this paragraph between pédog and 
yepos occurs in this line as well, but only in Z. 


52b24 xoupdc] [2] 
52b25 we eldect rec. : om. O, 


52b26 elmapev IT: elope B: [Z] 

The second aorist of this verb is the form used almost exclusively by 
Aristotle, according to the TLG; the first aorist is attested in only six 
passages in all of his extant works, of which this is one. Given the textual 
variation in the manuscript tradition of this passage, it would appear that 
the six instances of the first aorist in his works are due to scribal intrusion. 
The Arabic translation (qad habbarna), of course, cannot reflect the 
difference between the first and second aorist forms. 


52b27 xexwoiopeva, tadt’ II, x (at-talhis, fa-hiya hadihi) : tadta xexwpt- 
opeva B 

The structure of the Arabic sentence, “as for ... then” (amma ... fa-), 
makes it clear that the clause tatt’ éottv is the apodosis, which reads, 
“then they are these” (fa-hiya hadihi). Keywptoueva was thus clearly 
understood by the translator to belong to the preceding, protasis clause. 


52b28 ov ®, ¥ (hiya Ilati), Paris. 2038 : wo AB 
52b31 Set & (yanbagi an) 


52b32 memAcypevyy II, & (muzawwag) : netAacLEvyy B 
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5 2b35-37 dvotvytav ... edtvyxtav I, 2: dvotuyxiav tovs ev TH apeth * B 
The Arabic follows faithfully the word order in II. 


52b37 atopwywddtatov IT: dtpaywdyntotatov B : [2] 

The choice would appear to be difficult. The Greek forms of the two 
alternative comparatives are not well attested in the positive degree 
and without the alpha privative. Toaywdd¢, which would be the form 
for the positive degree of d&tpwywdétatov in the affirmative, has a form 
with the alpha privative as atea&ywdoc. The other form derives from 
TeAYWONTOS, atePaywdyTOS. The Arabic has gayr madihi, “not of tragedy,’ 
disregarding the superlative. This could reflect either of the two forms in 
Greek. 


1453a1 av Tov Paris. 2038 : adtov B, E ut vid. (nisi abtdv (tov) leg.) : abtd 
II 

The Arabic reads, “nor, again, is it [i.e., the tragedy] about those who are 
very wicked that they should fall from good fortune into misfortune” 
(wa-la aydan hiya li-lladina hum ardiya@’u giddan min falahin ila la- 
falahin an yasqutu [corr. Badawi: yasqutiina cod.]). The structure of 
the Arabic sentence is such that it is balanced syntactically with the 
preceding sentence at 52b36-37, oUte Tovs Lox8ypovs, which is plural, 
and thus the translator is forced to render tov cpddpa movypdv at 53a1 
also in the plural (“those who are very wicked”), against the letter of the 
Greek text. Thus we can be sure that he read the singular pronoun or 
article in his exemplar. Next, the turn of this very phrase, with the relative 
clause, indicates that he read adtov, as in B; indeed, it almost appears 
that he read, 008 adtov tov cpddpa movwypov, “nor, again, [is it about] him 
who is very wicked,” or in the plural, as I just described, “[about] those 
who are very wicked” Had he not read adtév but ad tov he would have 
translated, wa-ld aydan li-l-ardiya’, as he does a few lines above in the 
parallel construction, wa-la aydan li-t-ta‘ibina which renders odte tovs 
yox8ynpovs at 36-37. The word “again” (aydan) in this sentence, finally, 
does not render a presumed ad, but the dé part of oddé in ob8 adtov, 
as in the preceding sentence at 36-37 just cited, where “again” (aydan) 
translates the te in ote. 


534 mepl II, x (ila) : napa B 

All the instances of the preposition mpi used in this sentence (53a4-6) 
are rendered in Arabic with the same preposition, ild, which indicates 
that the translator read the same preposition throughout. 
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53a5-6 duotov ... dpotov ITZ : dpotov B 

53a11 oldimoug B, 2 (wdiftis, _» yx 5)) : dimou I 

53a13 TIvec pact edd. : pact tec B: [X] 


53415 Loyenpiav A, & ut vid. : poyOynptac B 

The mistake in the genitive case appears to be one peculiar to B because 
when the preposition is repeated two words later with the same function 
it is used with the accusative also in B. The Arabic translates 51a both 
times with “by reason of? “because of” (bi-sabab), which is the correct 
meaning, and so it appears that he read the same case for both nouns 
following the preposition. However, since 8i¢ with the genitive has a 
causal meaning as well (though not one that fits exactly the context here), 
there cannot be absolute certainty in the reading of X so the notation “ut 
vid. is called for. 


53a16 otov I, ¥ (mitla Ilati, scil. al-hurafa) : otov w>¢ B | 7? om. & 

The Syriac translator mistook the masculine olov to refer to yO8ov at 
53a12, so he understood, olov pbGov elpytat BeAtiovos, and translated “like 
the one (mythos) that was told of/by good men” (mitla Ilati [scil. al- 
hurafa] qilat li-l-afadil [corr. Badawi: al-afadil cod.]). 


53a17 Tpa@tov II, X (awwalan) : npdotod (sic) B 


53a19 xaMtotat &, VY apud Avicen. : om. Z: del. Christ 
The Arabic translation is particularly inaccurate here. The sentence, vov 
de mEpl dAtyas oixlag at xdAALoTta tTeaywdlar cvvtiGevtat appears as, “but 
now the tragedies are composed little at the houses” (wa-amma I-ana 
fa-qad turakkabu I-madihdatu qalilan ‘nda |-buyiiti). It is clear, first, that 
xoMtotat is not translated, most likely because of its absence in X. But the 
misunderstanding of epi dAtyacs olxtas is difficult to account for. Rather 
than assuming that & had a different reading here, it is possible that the 
translator could not accept the literal meaning of the phrase and thus 
thought that it would be best to take dAtyas adverbially (i-e., understand 
the Greek to mean “little at the houses” rather than the literal “at/about 
little/few houses”). 

This passage in Arabic was in any case unintelligible, and it is clear 
that Avicenna had a better and corrected text at his disposal. In the 
corresponding passage, he paraphrases the lines mpd@tov pev ... vov dé... 
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otov rept AAxpewva ... (53a17-21) as follows: “He (Aristotle) mentioned 
that the ancients (mpa@tov pev) used to set little store in the matter of 
myths in order to attain the goal; but as for the moderns after them (vdv 
dz), they were so skillful (xéAAtotat) that they reached the goal in the 
matter of tragedy with moderate speech (mepl oAtyac oixiac). He gave an 
example and mentioned some of the people (ofov mepl "AAxpéwva) who 
excelled in the transition [just] mentioned.” From this passage it is clear, 
first, that Avicenna could not have gotten this meaning from the Abi- 
Bisr translation. Second, it is also clear that the “skill” of the moderns 
reflects the Greek xd&Mtctat, which means that Avicenna’s copy of the 
Poetics was corrected from a Greek manuscript that did include this word 
in the text. However, the difficulties with Abt-Bisr’s translation persisted, 
for the mepl oAtyas oixtag still did not come out right, but appears as 
“moderate speech.” It may be that the word for “houses” buyiit, the plural 
of bayt, which means both “house” and “verse”, was understood as abyat, 
the other plural of the word which means “verses,” and thus “few, or 
little, verses” could be construed as “moderate speech,” but this is far 
from certain. Averroes has something very generic on this passage which 
means that he avoided it for lack of understanding, even with Avicenna’s 
elaboration. 

What this evidence indicates for the Greek text is that & certainly 
omitted xaAAtotat, but that this would appear to be a mistake peculiar 
to & rather than representative of a real variant in the tradition (cf. 
Tkatsch I,194b), insofar as the other Greek source on the Poetics (¥) 
available to translators did contain the word. 


53a20 'AAxweéwva ci. Bywater : ’AAxpatwva AB : [2] (Alqgaman) 


53a22 TVA: om. By 

The Arabic has, “as for the fine tragedy that comes about by art” (wa- 
amma I-madihu I|-hasanu lladi yakiinu bi-sind‘atin). The indefinite bi- 
sina‘atin, “by art,” must reflect xata téyvyv, without the article, for if the 
meaning xat& Thy Texvyy is to refer to the art of tragedy specifically, then 
the Arabic would also have used the article, bi-s-sind‘ati. 


4. The reading is doubtful here. The verb used is yastahiniina, ‘to belittle something; 
and it clearly is intended to represent the Greek &mypi8povv in Aristotle's text. The Abt- 
Bigr translation has the technically correct yuhsiina, they count. It is not known how in 
Avicenna’s corrected version yuhstina became yastahiniina or some other related word. 
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53a24 Td avTO E: om. Ar. (fort. om. 2) 

In the Arabic translation, it is clear that to adt9 is not translated. In such 
cases of omission, it is very difficult to say conclusively where it occurred: 
it may have been absent in X, or the Syriac or Arabic translator may have 
omitted it, or it may have been omitted in the course of transmission 
within the Syriac or the Arabic tradition. One has to weigh the practice 
of the translator(s) against both the significance of the omitted word 
or phrase and the possibility of a chance omission. The occurrence of 
TO avtO in this passage is significant for the meaning and cannot be 
easily disregarded. Tkatsch 1,176 discussed in detail the passages in the 
Poetics where the translators did in fact translate the occurrence of this 
pronoun when used both in the sense of “self” and of “same”. Prima 
facie, then, the Syriac/Arabic translators should have translated the word 
(Tkatsch’s examples at I],145b-146a where similar occurrences of the 
pronoun are not translated do not convince; adtd¢ in these passages 
means “self” in a weak sense and it can be disregarded with almost no 
loss of meaning). Thus most likely the pronoun was either missing in 2 
or dropped out in Syriac/Arabic transmission due to some palaeographic 
accident; accordingly both alternatives should be presented to the reader, 
as listed above. 


53a25 év BO, A‘ (vin ras.), © ut vid. | todg A‘ (t in ras.), E ut vid. : als B 
xal at ci. Knebel : xat I: at B: [2] : at yep ut intell. Ar. 

For dtt tod to Spd ev tats Toaywdtoug the Arabic has, “he made his tragedies 
in this fashion” (ga‘ala mad@ihahu ‘ala hada d-darbi). This is not a word 
for word translation of what the Greek says; nevertheless the meaning is 
the same, and in all likelihood ¥ did read év taig, but it is still necessary 
to add the cautionary “ut vid” 

For the reading xal ai the Arabic has a causal connection, reading, 
“because many of them” (wa-ddlika anna katiran minha), thus corrob- 
orating neither of the readings transmitted in the Greek tradition. The 
phrase wa-dalika anna almost invariably translates yap in this and in 
most Graeco-Arabic translation literature. It is thus very likely that the 
translator understood, even of he did not actually read in &, at yap moMatt. 


\ 


53a29 uy &: om. Ar. 
53a317 ®, » (hiya), Paris. 2038: 4B: A|teA: om. BO: [Z] 


53a32 xal Il, X (wa-): om. B 
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5 3a32-33 e& evavtiac I, & (min at-tadadd) : cic todvavttov B 


53a34 TOv A: om. B: [Z] 
For 61a thy Thv Oedtpwv dobéverav the Arabic has, “because of the weak- 
ness of what is known as theatra” (bi-sababi dui l-ma‘rufi bi-tiyatra). 
Obviously the translator took the word to be a proper name or a name 
that is specific to the Greek context, and he simply transliterated it. 
Although the transliterated word does not carry the Arabic article, it is 
impossible to tell whether or not the Syriac translator read in X the Greek 
article in genitive plural. In the revised translation available to Avicenna 
there was an attempt to define the word, but if what Avicenna writes is 
an accurate reproduction of that definition, it too, was wrong. Avicenna’s 
text reflects the passage did Thy Tav Dedtpwv dodevetav as follows: “The 
reason for it was the weakness in the natural disposition of the poets,” 
with the word “poets” reflecting noitat further down the line (wa-kana 
s-sababu fihi dufa nahizati s-Su‘arda’i, p. 60 Badawi). Thus the transliter- 
ated word theatra in Abt-Bisr’s translation was glossed in the revision 
available to Avicenna as “natural disposition” (nahiza), which is difficult 
to explain (Averroes skips this passage, for obvious reasons). That the 
Syriac and Arabic translators did not know the word 9éatpov in any of its 
meanings is indicative of their complete lack of familiarity with the very 
basic context of a work like the Poetics; but the fact that they could not 
find out needs explanation.” 

The Greek word 8¢atpa« occurs once more in the Poetics, at 49a9, but 
in Abu-Bisr’s translation it appears to have been misread as Excdtepa; see 
the commentary on that passage above. 


53a37 ol dv ci. Bonitz : dv ot ABE 

The Arabic translates ot éy8tctot as the subject in a hendiadys, “the 
enemies and haters” (al-a‘da@’u wa-l-mubgidiina), without separating the 
subject (ot) and the predicate (€y@ctot). 


1453b3 mpdtepov xal II, ut vid. : xat medtepov xat B 
The Arabic translates literally émep éoti mpdtepov, “something which is 
from hoary antiquity” (md huwa mundu qadimi d-dahri), and there is 


” The precise meaning of the word 8éatpov may not have been known, but something 
very similar to its meanings as “theater” and “audience” was known to the translator 
of Artemidorus’s Oneirocroticon, who rendered it both as a gathering and a place of 
gathering (mahfil, magma‘), Schmitt (1970) 198. 
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no particle interposed in the Arabic that would normally indicate that 
the translator saw an extra xai in X. A slight doubt remains insofar as the 
translator is not always consistent in rendering xat. 


53b4 obtw IT, 2 (‘ala hada n-nahwi) : tod B | ouveotévat A: coviotévat B : 
[2] (an tuqawwama) : [®] 

The Syro-Arabic translation does not make the distinction between 
present and perfect infinitive; for this instance see Tkatsch I,168a. 


53b6 drep dv md8ot ttg I, & (allati yanfa‘ilu bihd l-insanu) : &nep dv xat 
xopnylacg Sedpevov eott ... Td&GOt Tic (sic) B 


53b6-7 dxobwv Tov Tod Oldimov pOGov IT: Tov Oidimov UdPov dxovwv B: [Z] 


53b7 de I, X ut vid. (wa-) : om. B 

Connective 5€ without preceding pév is translated in a number of ways 
into Arabic, one of which is the simple Arabic conjunction “and,” wa-, as 
here. In addition, the translator understood the break between the two 
sentences properly, without running the one into the other (as relatively 
frequently in this translation), which is an additional indication that he 
did read the Greek particle in his exemplar. But there can be no absolute 
certainty. 


53b10 mdcav A: dnacavB: [LZ] 
53b12 and ErEov| [ZX] 


53b15 dy ci. Spengel : dé 2: yap ut intell. Ar. (wa-dalika anna) 

The Arabic has, “because” (wa-dalika anna), an expression which not 
only in this translation but in most Graeco-Arabic literature translates 
yap (cf. 1453b36, 5423, 54422, 54224, 54426, 55823, 55827, 55833, 5516, 
61b4, 61b11, 61b15, 61b29, 62b1, etc.). It is conceivable that yap was 
present in X, but it is very difficult to explain it palaeographically if the 
Greek paradosis has 5. In the absence of certainty, it is safer to assume 
that the Syriac or Arabic translator interpreted the particle as yap. 


53b17 oddév éAcetvov II, fort. X : éAcetvov oddév B 

In all probability & followed here the reading in II because the variant in B 
brings the words ey pov and éAgewwov one right next to the other, with the 
possibility of making the adjective seem to modify ¢y§pdv. The Arabic, 
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however, translates correctly, avoiding the error, and he may have been 
helped in this by the word order in the reading in II. 


53b19 éyyevytaiA : éyytyvetat B : [ZX] 
53b21 amoxteivy i wey B: droxtetvet j ueMet A: [LZ] 
53b22 504, rec. : Spdv AB: [Z] 


53b23 Advew I, fort. U : Avew 8 B| KAvtanotpav X (’glitimistr(a)) : 
KAvtavyjotpav © 

The Arabic does not have any break in the structure of the sentence 
that would indicate the existence of the particle 5é after Ave. However, 
particles show very dimly through the double translation of this work, 
and there are numerous instances of run-in sentences where they are 
completely disregarded, so there can be little certainty about the reading 
in this case. 


53b24 EpipbAnv Il, ¥ (Arifili) : "Epipdvyy B | AAxpéwvos] &Axpoatwvos AB : 
[2] 

The Arabic in this translation, following the Syriac, normally does not 
distinguish in its transliteration between an epsilon and alpha iota. Thus 
the epsilon in names like Atxotoyévys (55a1), Iptyeveta (55a7, 18), and 
O@ddextog (55b29) is transliterated with an alif, but then so is alpha 
iota in the names Xatpyuwv (60a2 Harimin) and Aaxedatuova (61b6 
Laqadamiiniya). The last name, as matter of fact, contains both the single 
vowel and the diphthong, and they are both transliterated in the same 
way, with an alif. This clearly reflects the identical actual pronunciation 
(as an /e/ phoneme) of these two sounds by Greek speakers during the 
translation period under the early ‘Abbasids. 


53b26 elnwpev ®, ¥ (wa-l-nuhbir), Paris. 2038 : -mw- B: eimouev A 


53b29-30 Zotw é mpdEat pev] Eotw Se wy meaEat pev yryywoxovtas X vel 
scriptor quidam Graecus (alla yuf‘ala bi-I-iradati ‘inda ma ya‘rifuna) 

The passage 53b29-30, got dé mpd&at pév, &yvoodvtac dé mocEat to Set- 
vov, reads in Arabic as follows: “As for the theme that there would be no 
act when they know, and that they act without knowing but later realize 
the love and friendship, it is a bad state” (wa-amma ma‘na alla yuf‘ala 
bi-l-irdadati ‘inda ma ya‘rifuna wa-an yafali min haytu la ya‘iftina 
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tumma ya‘rifina l-mahabbata wa-s-sadagqata (a)hiran,* fa-huwa hdlun 
radiatun). From this it is clear that the translator understood the Greek 
text as follows, even if the word order in © need not have been as he 
understood it: Zotw dé py meaEt ev yryywoxovtac, cyvoodvtag 5é meaEout 
eld’ botepov dvayvwploat thy irtav, Setvdv. The translator missed, mis- 
read, or ignored the article before Setvév and accordingly took the word 
as the predicate of the sentence even if it is almost certain that that word 
occurred in the sentence in the place which it occupies in the extant 
Greek manuscripts. However that is, though, it is clear that the first part 
of the sentence in Greek had two segments, one depicting inaction with 
knowledge and the other action without knowledge. The revised transla- 
tion used by Avicenna also had the same understanding of this sentence. 
In his paraphrase it reads, “knowledge without action and action without 
knowledge” (“mun bi-la filin wa-filun bi-la ‘ilmin).“ Given the struc- 
ture of the Arabic in the translation and the corresponding Greek, it 
appears that only two words dropped out from the latter, as supplied in 
the reconstruction above. 

This understanding of the text must go back to a Greek original, 
whether in » itself or in a marginal note; the Syriac (and much less 
the Arabic) translator could not be assumed to have tampered so much 
with the text in interpreting this complicated passage. It is to be noted 
that the structure of the Greek as reconstructed* and as reflected in the 
Arabic translation shows that Aristotle was understood to be dealing as 
a unit with two of the four alternatives talked about: these are the two 
intermediate “mixed” alternatives: no action but knowledge and action 
but no knowledge, as opposed to the two extreme cases, where action 
and knowledge are both either present or absent (these four alternatives 
being spelled out by Aristotle himself, 53b36-37: } yap mpd&ar dveyxn H} 
un, “atl etddta¢ } py eiddtac). Thus Aristotle was seen to be taking these 


43 Addition proposed by Margoliouth 1887, Arabic p. 35, note e. 

“4 As-Sifa’, as-Si‘r 61 Badawi. Averroes (p. 106 Salim) completely misunderstood 
the passage, mostly owing to the Abu-Bisr translation which rendered moda as fi'lun 
irddiyyun (as is customary with Abu-Bisr), “voluntary action,” something which con- 
fused Averroes. 

45 Gudeman’s suggested emendation, also following the Arabic and based on a pre- 
sumed omission by homoioarcton (gett ... gott), is on the right track but it appears too 
verbose: (ott 5é pr medEou eiddtac), Eo SE Medea pev, dyvoodvtac 5é moedEau to Servdv. 
It says more than the Arabic does and it makes distinct the two intermediate “mixed” 
alternatives, thus making it impossible to call the “fourth” alternative third, as will be 
mentioned next. 
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intermediate alternatives as one, and then, when he talks about the last 
(and actually the fourth) alternative, he can call it the “third” (53b34). 
On this understanding, there would accordingly be no need either to 
emend the Greek text, or seclude [tpitov] as Gudeman does, or “doctor” 
the translation, as, e.g., Janko does (p. 18), who says, “Again, fourth beside 
these.”* 


53b33 dAxuewv 6 ci. Victorius (sed dAxuatwv scr.) : dAxuaiwvos A, B ut 
vid. (&Axu—voc) : [Z] | 6 tyAeyovos A, B ut vid. (6 tTyAEy—) : Ott vel Ste 
A€yovtos ut intell. Syr. (haytu yaqilu) 

The Arabic has, “Alcmai/eon and Astydamantos” (‘lq’m’wn w-’stwd’mnts, 
i.e, Algamawun wa-Astudamantus), with the translator not recognizing 
the genitive in the name of Astydamas. But it is not clear whether he 
read the genitive in the case of Alcmeon. In the immediately preceding 
Passage, 53b31, 0 LopoxAgoug Oisimouc, which is exactly parallel to the 
transmitted reading here, the Arabic also has “Sophocles and Oedipus,’ 
missing the genitive in LogoxA£ouc. Thus we cannot be sure whether he 
read dAxpatwvos or dAxpatwv o because in either case, it seems, he may 
have rendered the passage in the same way. 


53b34 TO tpitov B, & (allati hiya tdlitatun) : tpttov TI | to? & (amr), ci. 
Theod. Rentius, Bonitz : tov A B 

For To péeMovta motetv tt TOV dvyxeotwv the Arabic has, “it is a matter of 
that [person] who is intent on doing something of those [things] which 
are without cure” (fa-hiya amru dalika lladi kina muzmi‘an an yaf ala 
Say’an min hadihi llati la bur’a lah@). The insertion of the expression “it 
is a matter of” makes it certain that the translator had the neuter Greek 
article in his exemplar; td as a substantive maker is frequently translated 
by the generic noun in Arabic, amr (cf. GALex I, 378 ff., § 34). As a matter 
of fact, the Arabic translation reads almost as if the translator had read, 
TO TOO MEMOVTOS TolElv TL. 


53b35 motetv tt THY dvynxeotwy OV II, X (an yafala Say’an min hadihi lati 
1a bur’a laha ... bi-sababi) : 1 notety 8v dvyxeotov ov Be 


4° Cf. a similar emendation by addition in the translation by Butcher (1911), “Again, 
there is a third case,-(to be about to act with knowledge of the persons and then not 
to act. The fourth case is) when some one is about to do an irreparable deed through 
ignorance ...”. 
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1454a2-3 PeAtiov ... meaEau II X, sed BEAtiov dé tO(v) dyvoodvta [peEVv] 
moaéat ut intell. Ar. (wa-l-hayru li-man huwa gayru Grifin bi-an yaf ala) : 
om. B 

For BéAtiov ... &voryvwpicat the Arabic has, “it is best for him who is not 
aware that he would act, to come to realize once he has acted” (wa-l- 
hayru li-man huwa gayru “arifin bi-an yaf ala an yakina, ida fa‘ala, [an] 
yata‘arrafa) which indicates that he read, or understood, the Greek as 
follows: BéAtiov Sé TO(v) &yvoodvta [Mev] mpdEatr medEavta [Se] cvoryvew- 
pict. He thus read tov for td, and he did not take at all into account 
either pév or 8; as a result, he took mpaEat as the object of dyvoobvta 
and mpdgavta dvayvwpicat as the predicate of BeAttov. It is possible that 
x may have had tov for 10, but it is difficult to envisage that it would 
have omitted both particles; in all likelihood the Syriac translator sim- 
ply misunderstood the Greek sentence. If that is the case, then perhaps 
the misunderstanding extended even to misreading tov for the to in 
x. 


54a3 5€] non vert. Ar., Lat. | t6 te A: tote ® (tunc), X (hina’idin) vel ut 
intell. Syr. 
See the preceding comment. 


54a4 Kain dvoaryvopiols ExTANXKTIKOV U 

The Arabic has, wa-amma I-istidlalu wa-t-ta‘arrufu fa-huwa a‘gabu wa- 
agwadu, “as for recognition and realization, it is more astonishing and 
better,’ where both dvayvwptats and exmAnxtixov are rendered with a hen- 
diadys: “recognition and realization” stand for dvayvwerctc, and “more 
astonishing and better” for éxmAyxtixov. In the former instance, istidlal 
alone is used throughout the translation to render dvayvwetots, so there 
is no question here of a different Greek text. The need for a hendiadys 
may have arisen from the fact that istidlal normally means inference and 
deduction, and the second word, ta‘arruf, which itself properly means 
recognition and realization, may have been added to indicate this par- 
ticular meaning of dvayvwetots. In the case of the second word, a‘gabu 
by itself means astonishing and hence is a proper translation for éxmAy- 
xt1x0¢, while the word “better,” agwadu, may have been added to cover 
the more general sense of excellence (to this day, in Greek as in other lan- 
guages, something “excellent” is described as “marvellous, astonishing,” 
etc.). It is not clear why the translator chose to render the adjectives in 
the comparative degree. In all likelihood, it must have been felt in context 
to render more precisely the meaning of the Greek. 
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5426 peMel... dmoxteiver A, B ut vid. : [X] 
From the Arabic, which is quite accurate, it is not possible to tell whether 
the translator read the infinitive or not. 


5426-7 aveyvwpice AS ®, & (ta‘arrafat) : yvwpice B 
The Arabic uses ta‘arrafa for évayvwei@w in the preceding passage 54a3 
(see above, under 54a2-3), and also in what follows. 


54a9 omep moda II, & ut vid. (nda ma ... mundu qadimi d-dahri) : 
6 ora B 


54a14 ovotacews II, 2 (gqiwdm) : ctacews B 
The word giwam was used to translate cbotacts also above, at 5 3b2 and ff. 


54a16 cotwA: cioivB: [Z] 
The Arabic, as is normal, does not use the copula to render this nominal 
sentence. 


54a17 xaill: om. B, et fort. = 

For év wev xal mpdtov the Arabic has, “the first of them” (al-awwalu 
minha), which appears to be closer to the reading of B which omits the 
conjunction. However, if the translator disregarded or misconstrued the 
force of xai me@tov in the sentence, he could have just as easily translated 
the phrase with the conjunction in the same way as without it. 


54a18-19 mpoatpeow IT: mpd¢ alpeow B, & (fr |-i‘tiqad) 

In the only other instance in the Poetics where meoatpects occurs, 50ba, it 
is rendered as ‘will (irdda), not ‘belief, faith, convictior (i‘tiqad), as here, 
a translation which renders the religious connotations of alpects. On the 
other hand, aipects itself does not occur elsewhere in the work, but the 
verb aipeicbat at 60a5 is rendered as ‘choice’ (ihtiydr), and aipetwtepov at 
61b11 as ‘more by way of asking and convincing’ (aktar fi bab al-mas’ala 
wa-l-iqna‘), both of which are proper translations of the word. Thus it 
is clear that the translator was well aware of the difference in meaning 
between mpoatpectg and atpectc and that in this passage he read mpd¢ 
alpeotv. 


54a19 tive (i tIg dv) Hci. Vahlen : twa AB, = (sed twa, 7 ut interpr. Ar.) 
The translator had a very tortuous understanding of the sentence 1 
dé ... alpecty twa at 54a17-19. He translated as follows: “Each one of 
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them [i.e., the ‘customs’ or 79] will—if the statement of the thing that is 
better known affects belief somewhat by means of voluntary action— 
each one of the customs will be like this” (wa-yakinu kullu wahidin 
minha—in kana qawlu l-amri lladi huwa a‘rafu qad ywattiru bi-I-fili 
l-irddiyyi fi l-itiqadi say’an ma—an yakina hdlu kulli wahidin mina I- 
‘adati hadihi |-hdla). If we disregard the translator’s peculiar rendering 
of 790¢ as ‘custom’ (da)” and of mpaét¢ as ‘voluntary action? which 
is his habit, the Arabic version indicates that he understood the Greek 
sentence somehow as follows: ét 5é 790¢ pév Wortep EAEYOn, Ecv roth 6 
pavepoc 6 Adyos TH McEEt mpd¢ aipecty tive. The transposition of édv with 
womep €A€yOy, may be due merely to the translator’s (mis)understanding 
of the text, while the dative of the article in ti mpd&et may be accounted 
for by a misreading, perhaps already in ¥, of the two étas in 7 n mpdaEtc; 
but the final # in the Greek sentence as transmitted in the manuscripts 
is read not with twa but with the following sentence in the Arabic: the 
Arabic punctuates, that is, ttva, }. However that might be, in the Arabic 
rendering the introductory main sentence (or actually, apodosis), “Each 
one of them will” (wa-yakinu kullu wahidin minha) is interrupted by 
the conditional protasis, “ifthe statement of the thing ...” (in kana qawlu 
l-amri ...), and then repeated at the end after the conditional clause is 
finished: “each one of the customs will be like this” (an yakina hdalu 
kulli wahidin mina I-‘adati hadihi |-hdala). Thus assuming that there is 
no textual corruption in which the first part of the main clause (ie., 
“each one of the customs will [be like this]”) was re-inserted by mistake 
at the beginning of the entire sentence (“each one of them will”), this 
understanding of the main clause is based on the Greek, &€e1 8é 980¢ prev 
... WBoTtEO EAEYXOn, “it will have a character /‘custom’ as has been said,” i.e., 
“jt will have a custom like this” or, “each one of the customs will be like 
this,” as the Arabic says. Thus the main clause, or apodosis (“each one 
of the customs will be like this”), actually translates é&e1 5& }90¢ donep 
éAex8y, and it does not stand either for what Vahlen conjecturally added 
to the text in this place, (4 tig dv) (as suggested by Margoliouth (1887) 
60), or for what Tkatsch II,149, thought should be added, (omola tig dv) 

The final 7 in this sentence (2&1 dé ... alpeciv tivo ), as just stated, is 
read in the Arabic with the following sentence, which accordingly is also 


47 Which indicates that he most likely read, or understood, #@0¢ instead of #80. In 
the revised Arabic translation available to Avicenna the word was corrected, properly, to 
ahlaq, ‘character traits, mores’ (p. 61,12 Badawi). 
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rendered inaccurately. The Arabic says, “And if the good exists, it exists 
as good in every genus” (wa-l-hayru wa-l-gayyidu in kana mawgidan, 
fa-huwa mawgidun hayran fi kulli ginsin), which indicates that the 
translator read the Greek as follows, } yenotov dé éev, xonotHy éotw dé ev 
éxdotw yével, understanding it as if it were, éav 5é 9 16 yenotdv, ypnotdv 
got ev Excotw evel, where the second 6¢ is clearly disregarded. The 
mistaken rendering of this sentence was not corrected in Avicenna’s copy 
of the Arabic translation, for he repeats in the appropriate place, “The 
good, for all its variation, exists in every class and species” (wa-l-hayru 
mawgudun fi kulli sinfin wa-naw‘in “ala tafawutihi, p. 61.12-13 Badawi). 
And Averroes, as is to be expected, has a similar understanding: “Every 
genus contains some good, even if it contains things which are not good” 
(wa-kullu ginsin fa-fthi hayrun ma, wa-in kana fthi asya’u laysat hayran, 
108.2-3 Salim). 


5 4a22 70 B, X (dalika Iladi) : ta A | avdpeiov &, ¥ (li-r-rigal) : evdpetav (sc. 
elvat yuvatxa) ci. Kassel 


54a23 otw¢ ci. Vahlen : obt# B: odd T@ ut intell. Ar. 

For éotw yao dvdpetav ... Sew) elvat (54a22-24) the Arabic has, “for 
the custom which is manly does exist, except that it is not appropriate 
for a woman, nor also that sagacity be manifest in her” (wa-dalika 
anna I-Gdata llati hiya li-r-rigali qad tugadu, illa annaha la tasluhu li- 
I-mar’ati, wa-la aydan an yura fiha n-nubhu**). The underlying Greek 
was apparently understood as follows: totw yap dvdpetov pév td O06, 
GM ody dpudttov yuvaixl, ovdé TH Setvyyv etvat. The words évdpelav } were 
omitted in the translation because they must have seemed redundant to 
the translator (rather than that they were absent from 2): the text has just 
finished saying that manly custom is not appropriate for women, so that 
it is pointless to repeat that the qualities of manliness and sagacity are 
not appropriate for them. 


54a25 wo mpoelpytat B’, & (ka-ma taqaddama fa-qila) : wonep elpnto 
54a27 bnotedy B, XU (wudi‘a) : brotiGeic IL | dws E : duotwe X (ka-dalika) 
48 For detvyyv, the skeleton 7tyh in the manuscript is to be read as an-nubhu, and not 


as al-battata, as first suggested by Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 38 note f, and then read 
by all the editors. 
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54a29 dvayxaiag ci. Vorlaender, Thurot : dvayxatov O (2 mital dariiri) | 
weveaAaos & : nev EAeog ut intell. Syr. | 6 év IL: évB, ¥ ut vid. nisi om. 

For 54a29 the Arabic reads, “as was mercy for Orestes” (ka-ma kanati 
r-rahmatu li-’Uristis), which reflects a reading in ¥ of, otov 6 pév ZAE0¢ TH 
’Opéoty, but presumably the translator would have translated in the same 
way even if he had read év t@. Bywater (1909 ed., p. xxxviii and in the 
crit. app.) sees in the misreading of the Arabic (ueév eAeog for MevéAaoc) 
traces of an “antique orthography,’ MevéAews (as suggested by Margo- 
liouth 1887, Arabic p. note h). However, the peév gAgog reading is much 
more likely due to the Syriac translator’s misreading of MENEAAOC as 
two words than to an actual spelling MevéAews in X: not recognizing the 
name, the translator took the first part as the particle and the remaining 
eAaog he could only interpret as gAeoc. As a matter of fact, had he seen an 
omega in the final syllable he may have paused to think twice about his 
reading. 


5433 dpoiws] om. ITZ 
54034 del II, & (da’iman) : om. B 


54235 ote ... avaryxaiov & : om. Syr. vel Ar. 

For 54a34-36, } TO avayxatov H TO eixdc, WoTE TOV ToLoOTOV Ta ToLAdTA 
Aeyew 7 Medttew H avayxatov H eixdg xai, the Arabic has, “either what 
is according to truth, or what is necesary, or the similar (ie., what 
is like something), and” (imma ma huwa “ala |-haqiqati wa-imma ma 
huwa daririyyun wa-imma s-sabihu wa-). The expression “according 
to truth” (‘ala I-haqiqa) translates manifestly cixdg (as elsewhere in this 
translation, e.g., at 51a12 and 38, 55a7and 18, and in other places with 
derivatives from the root haqq, truth or reality), so the phrase “either 
what is according to truth, or what is necessary” is a rendering of 7} td 
avayxatov H To cixdg in line 54a34, with the terms transposed (as noted by 
Tkatsch I,181b). The next phrase in the translation, “or the similar” (wa- 
imma 5-Sabih) translates the first } eixdg at the beginning of line 54a36, 
for it is repeated at the end of the line, 9 eixdg = aw Sabih. The rendering 
of the two occurrences of ¢ixd¢ in this line as sabih is not surprising, as it 
is a literal translation of the Greek word, “what is like something”; what 
is surprising is why there is a change of translation from the previous 
occurrences of the same word, and indeed one line previously, for the 
meaning as far as anyone could tell was the same. It may be that one 
version is the original Arabic rendering and the other a revision, but 
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there is no certainty. Whatever the case, though, it is clear that the words 
from the entire line 5 4435, dote Tov ToLlodtov Ta ToLAdTA Agyew H MOTTE 
} &vayxatov, are missing in the translation. Where the omission occurred 
is difficult to gauge. The presence of both eixéc in the translation, the one 
at the end of line 34 and the other at the beginning of line 36, make it 
unlikely that the omission is due to homoioteleuton in X—i.e., the Greek 
text would not have read }j 16 eixdg Hj eixdg, for one of the eixd¢ should have 
been missing. It is thus more likely that something went wrong either in 
the Syriac transmission or in the Arabic. 


54236 xai... eixd¢ TIX: 0m. B 


an] 


1454b1 uvdou = : n9oug = (al-‘Gda), et ci. Ueberweg 


54b2 davarAovy & (ingilab al-marakib), Paris. 2038 : amAoby E : amdmAovv 
rec. 

The Arabic translates etymologically the Greek word dvanAovv, “return 
of the ships” (inqilab al-marakib), which is also the reading of the Paris. 
2038. The Arabic expression ingilab, which literally means, “turning 
around” is used here in the sense of “return,” rendering the Greek 
preposition dvé in avarAovv. However, in the context with ships, it can 
also be mistaken to mean “turning around” in the sense of “turning 
upside down,” ie., sink, so somebody added in the Paris manuscript of 
the Arabic translation the explanatory gloss, which entered the text itself, 
1a li-l-garaq, “not sinking.” This makes it quite certain that the Greek in 2 
did in fact read évdérAovv, and that it was so translated into Syriac.” The 
reference would thus be to the ships sailing back from Troy, not setting 
sail for it.%° 


54b3 ent ta B, & (nahwa), Paris. 2038 : émetta I 


54b4 & oby IT: } dou ody B, X (wa-imma bi-mablagi md Ia) | otév te B®, 2 
(yumkinu) : otévtat A 


54b5 dravta A: tévta B: [D] 
© As already suggested by Margoliouth (1913) 220<. 


5° As correctly translated, on the basis of the Arabic, by Janko in his 1987 translation, 
p. 20 (“sailing home”), and commented upon on pp. 111-112. 
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54b6 py dev elvat I: pndév (Set) etvat (ci. Gudeman) vel pn) detv etvou ¥ (1a 
yanbagi an yakiina) 

The Arabic contains the verb “ought”, “must” (yanbagi), which doubtless 
stands for some form of d¢t/v in X. The second alternative may be more 
likely, as it is closer to pndév etvat palaeographically (although Gudeman’s 
suggestion rests on a simple haplography) and the Arabic does not 
contain the emphatic negative implied in pydev. 


54b7 To A‘ (ex tw) ®, ¥ (ma ata bihi) : tovB 


54b9 Hj huts B: nds IL: } ws d (aw ka-ma) 

For BeAtiovwv H nyetcs, Set the Arabic has, “most virtuous, or as it is 
necessary” (fi gayati I-fadila, aw ka-ma yagibu), which reflects a reading, 
BeATiOve, H ws Sei. It would appear that the reading in x was close to that 
in II, nudc, which was further corrupted to 7 ws. 

Stahr’s conjecture to read 7 xa® nud for ij nets is not corroborated 
by the Arabic, as Tkatsch I],174a-175a would like to claim. The same 
expression, 7 xad’ nuds at 1448a4, is translated as minnda in Arabic, not 
as ka-ma, the word we have here. By contrast, ka-md is used regularly to 
translate w¢ or MomEp, as in 1448a5. 


54b10 idiav I, = ut vid. : oixetav B 

The Arabic has no separate adjective to render (dtav, but uses the personal 
pronoun instead; so for idtav popgny it has the hendiadys, “their forms 
and their external appearance” (bi-suwarihim wa-hilagihim), which is 
closer in meaning to idtev than it is to oixetav. 


54b12 to1wdta I : toadta Hoy B 


54b14 napdderypa cxAnpottos &, & (mital as-su‘tiba) | dyiWea TL: &yiMeo 
vev B: [Z] | aydOwv ®, Paris 2038 : dyaOdv B, X (hayr) | xat] eeEe vel 
similia ut interpr. Syr./Ar 

The Arabic shows that © in all likelihood had the same readings as B, 
though it is impossible to tell whether there was a ev following dye. 
For the rest, the word order in the Arabic, reflecting the Syriac, is largely 
similar to that in the Greek manuscripts, with one exception: the Arabic 
has a verb where the Greek has xal, describing what Homer did. The 
word is unclear in the manuscript, but it appears to be either abana, “he 
made clear,” or, less plausibly in the context, agdza, “he permitted.” Thus 
after mapddetypa oxAnpotytos, which the Arabic has in the same place 
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as the Greek, the translation reads, “like the goodness of Achilles which 
Homer made clear” (bi-manzilati ma abana ’Umirus min hayri Ahilaws), 
which would appear to reflect the transmitted Greek text, mapdderypa 
oxAnpdtytos, otov tov AyiWréa dyabdv xat [?] “Ounpos. If xat is substituted 
with a word that means roughly “he made clear” or even “set forth,” then 
the Greek and the Arabic versions would coincide. However, since it is 
highly unlikely that X actually had such a word, it rather appears that the 
translator interpreted xal, in context, in this way. 

As for the Arabic text of this passage just quoted (bi-manzilati ma 
abana ’Umirus min hayri Ahilaws),° it is not clear whether this was 
the original reading of the translation or the one that was somehow 
emended, but that was clearly what Avicenna read in his (revised) copy, 
because he paraphrases as follows: “as Homer says in making clear 
the goodness of Achilles” (ka-ma yaqulu ’Umirus fi bayani hayriyyati 
Ahilaws; p. 62.7 Badawi). Averroes, who had the same version as the one 
in the Paris manuscript of the Arabic translation, and thus the same text 
as Avicenna (as just described), is not as explicit. He says, “[Aristotle] 
gave an example of this from a poem by Homer who recited it describ- 
ing something that befell some man” (wa-dakara mitdla dalika fi si‘rin 
li--Umirus gqalaha fi sifati qadiyyatin ‘aradat li-ragulin; p. 111.1 Salim). 
Averroes does not mention anything either about Homer “making clear” 
or about Achilles’ goodness. But it is likely that in his copy of the trans- 
lation, he read the word for “goodness” (hayr) as “report” (habar) if the 
skeleton of the word had no diacritics, and thus he understood the sen- 
tence to mean, “as Homer says in making clear the report about Achilles” 
(ka-ma yaqulu ’Umirus fi bayani habari Ahilaws), something which can 
be properly paraphrased as he does, “[Aristotle] gave an example of this 
from a poem by Homer who recited it describing something that befell 
some man.” 


54b15 dy dtatypetv I : 5 Set typetv B, & (yanbagi an tuhfaza) 


54b15-16 Td Tapa Tas rec. : TAS Mapa TAS IT: TAS MevTAS BX 

The Arabic has, “and in addition to these, also, the feelings which neces- 
sarily accompany them [humans] in the art of poetry” (wa-ma‘a hadihi 
aydan al-ihsdsatu llati talzamuhum fi sind‘ati 5-si‘ri mina I-idtirari). 


51 This text, which is clearly the correct one (see what follows), is printed only by 
‘Ayyad. Margoliouth, Tkatsch, and Badawi give different selections of the available 
variants. 
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Here there is no indication that the words ta map& were at all trans- 
lated, and thus the reading cannot be that of IT. On the other hand, the 
word ma&vtas in B also is not translated, but the addition of the plural 
masculine pronoun “them” (-hum) in “accompany them” (talzamuhum) 
is clearly intended to substitute for it: “accompany them” instead for 
“accompany all of them,” which the Greek sentence read with tag mdv- 
Tag means. 


54b17 xat’ adtas I: xat& tadta B: [Z] 

The Arabic has, “in these” (ff hadihi), where the singular feminine pro- 
noun, which is used to refer to plural inanimate things, can stand for 
either avtac¢ (these feelings) or tadta (these things). 


54b20 ff mAcioty BO, ¥ ut vid., sed 9 mAciotot ut intell. Ar: tAElot™ A 
In all likelihood ¥ had the same reading as B, for the Arabic translates, 
“which is the one used by many [men]” (wa-huwa Iladi yasta‘miluhi 
katiriina). It would seem that the translator (mis)interpreted mAetoty as 
mAsiotot rather than that he actually read mAgiotot in &. 


54b21 7 ®, Paris. 2038: A, B: om. Ar. ut vid. 

The Arabic reads, “used by many [men] because of doubt by means of 
signs” (yasta‘miluhu katirtina bi-sababi s-sakki bi-tawassuti l-‘alamati), 
where the last of the two phrases, “by means of signs” (bi-tawassuti I- 
‘alamati) follows the preceding one without indication of any interven- 
ing word, either “or” for 7 (aw), or “the one which” for ) (huwa Iladi or 
alladi huwa), as in the preceding line (y &teyvotaty). It is certain that the 
translator did not see a disjunctive } in his text (2); it is, on the other 
hand, likely that he may have seen y but simply did not translate it. 


54b24 olov’ B®, ¥ (bi-manzilat) : om. A | mepidéoara B® : mepideppen A : 
[2] 

The Arabic (and apparently the Syriac) translation for the text in this line 
is quite corrupt. It is discussed at length by Tkatsch at I,211-212. It is not 
unlikely that &, or the translator as he was reading , skipped the words 
obaAat, ta dé Extdc, ofov by haplography. But whatever the case, it is clear 
that 2 did have both ofov, and the corruption of this line in the Arabic 
translation does not immediately affect the establishment of the Greek 
text. 
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54b25 olov Paris. 2038: of A: ola B: que Lat. : [2] 

For xai ofov év th Tupot did tig cxcgys the Arabic has only “and the 
sword in hand” (wa-s-sayf bi-I-yad). The word for sword is sayf, and it 
is the same in Syriac, but as Margoliouth originally explained (1887), 
Arabic p. 41 note f, and Tkatsch later approved (I,212b), the word was 
originally written in Syriac sqf, a transliteration of oxégy, which was 
then misread by the Arabic translator as syf, sword. It is not clear how 
the phrase “in/by hand” (bi-I-yad) originated in Arabic; clearly the Greek 
év tH Tupot was not understood by the Syriac translator, and bi-l-yad 
would appear to stand for whatever it is that he understood (perhaps 
év tH xetpl?). However that might be, it appears that = did not have oiov in 
the text, for the Arabic phrase that is consistently used in this passage to 
translate the term, bi-manzilat (in construct state), is absent. But given 
the misunderstanding of this entire clause in the Arabic, it is not clear 
what 2 might have had. 


54b27 dveyvwpicSy IT : €yvweicGy B, fort. x 

The Arabic translates the word as ‘urifa. 'vwetfw does not occur else- 
where in this work, but dvayvwelfw is. In 1452b2-8 it is rendered in a 
hendiadys istadalla wa-ta‘arrafa, and even the noun avayvwetots is trans- 
lated with the same hendiadys, istidlal wa-ta‘arruf. It would seem that the 
translator used mostly the Vth form of the verb, ta‘arrafa, to render dva- 
yvwpitw, which is also the proper way. The indication would thus be that 
the Ist form of the verb ‘arafa, translates ywwptGw and that X read eyvwoi- 
ay. However, there does not seem to be consistency in the translation in 
this regard. At 1455a3-4 dveyvwplo8youy is translated as ‘arafa ba‘duhum 
ba‘dan, using ‘arafa. Besides, in Byzantine, as in later Greek, yywpifw also 
came to mean “recognize”, and similarly in Arabic ‘arafa means “recog- 
nize” as well, so there can be no certainty in this case about the reading 
in X. 


54b29 xa ai II, X (allati hiya) : xat B 
54b30 7, A, © (hadihi Ilati) : ot B : qui Lat. 


54b31 dpeotys II: om. BZ 

The Arabic starts the clause, “for example, at the [woman] known as Iphi- 
geneia” (mitlu ganibi l|-ma‘rifati bi-Baganiya), which translates otov év 
tH Iptyeveia, omitting "Opeotys. As Tkatsch I,213b explains, the Arabic 
word used for the preposition év, ganib, is a literal translation of the Syriac 
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g(n)b (“on the side of, at”), which has given rise to some misunderstand- 
ing by classical scholars not working directly from the Arabic.” 


54b35 516 TI Eyyuc ci. Bywater : 510 €yyvc (sed tt incertum) & 

The translator certainly read 816 in 2, but it is not clear if he also read 
tt and whether he read it before or after ¢yydc. The translation of 810 
(tt) eyydc¢ THs ... Auaptiag is quite accurate: “For this reason this is close 
to the error” (wa-li-hada s-sababi sara hada bi-l-qurbi mina z-zalali), 
where “for this reason” (li-hddd s-sabab) translates 516, as it did in the 
second preceding sentence (54b31). But t is either left untranslated— 
and it is not certain whether this is so because it was not there or 
because the translator did not bother with it—or it was translated by the 
demonstrative hada, “this”, in an Arabic sentence in which the antecedent 
would be far from clear. But it would be almost unprecedented to have 
enclitic tt translated by the Arabic demonstrative hada, and it appears 
most likely that the translator added hada to supply a subject as required 
by the sense. 


54b36 dv IT: om. B, = ut vid. 

For this difficult sentence the Arabic has, “[for] indeed there are others 
that are improvised in accordance with this view” (wa-qad tigadu uharu 
tuqtadabu bi-hasabi hada r-ra’yi): this is the best reading that can be 
gotten out of the skeleton text in the manuscript. The (mis?)translation of 
2&fv as simply jv is difficult to account for. In the only other passage in the 
treatise where this verb is used, 1462415, @&eot1, the Arabic manuscript 
is defective, though Tkatsch claimed (1,283 note 62) to be able to see 
the words yumkinu an, “it is possible,’ the proper translation. In any 
case, it would be difficult to believe that the translator would not know 
the meaning of @€eott. I would thus tend to think that here, as in the 
rest of this difficult sentence, the translator simply approximated as 
best as he could what he thought the text would be saying. Next, yap, 
although normally translated with wa-dalika anna, here, as elsewhere, it 
is rendered by the use of emphatic qad with the imperfect, which does 
have the effect of providing a reason for what has just been said: “(for) 
indeed the case is that ...”; dv, by contrast, seems to be absent. There 


2 In particular J. Vahlen, “Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles’ Poetik. II’, 
SB der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1898, 260-262; reprinted in Vahlen 
(1923), IL,501; reprinted in Hildesheim/ New York: Georg Olms, 1970, whose comments 
about the Arabic evidence are to be discounted (as was done by Butcher, 3rd ed., p. xix). 
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is no conditionality indicated in the Arabic version. évia is translated 
by reading the next word in the plural, uharu, “other things,” intended 
apparently to be understood, in context, as “some things other than those 
that have already been mentioned” xal éveyxety, finally, literally “also to 
have borne,” is difficult to understand even in the Greek, as the widely 
divergent modern translations indicate. In all likelihood, and given the 
poetic context of the treatise and in particular this paragraph, where the 
tragedian is criticized for putting words in the mouth of the character and 
not letting the story dictate the events, the translator thought that what 
this sentence says is that there are other things, more appropriate, that 
can be improvised or recited to make the poem better. The Arabic word 
that translates éveyxeiv, tuqtadabu, in literary context means to improvise 
and recite ex tempore. So in all likelihood the translator thought that 
what the poet “brings,” eveyxety, is what he improvises, and simply added 
the words “in accordance with this view” to fill out the sense in the Arabic 
sentence. 


54b37 HS A, LU: TH B| tpity dé y X (wa-t-talitu huwa) : tptty y Paris. 2038: 
tot tH AB | aicbecbat Paris. 2038 : aicbecOat AB: [Z] 

The Arabic has the construct state for the word sawtu, gwvy, followed by 
a noun in the genitive standing for xepxidoc. 

The reading in 2 was most likely tpity 5¢ y. The Arabic does have the 
conjunction (wa-; see the text given in the next paragraph), although it 
is very difficult to decide from this with certainty that the Greek also 
had the particle. But it would be unnatural to begin the new section 
about the third type of recognition without a connecting particle (cf. 
line 55a4, tetapty dé 7), so in all likelihood tpity dé y was the reading 
in Y as properly reflected in the Arabic. 

The Arabic has, “the third is (through memory), that a sensation 
should come upon a man when he sees” (wa-t-talitu huwa (bi-t-tadak- 
kuri,)* an yakiina yandalu l-insdna an yuhissa ‘inda md ra’a). The indefi- 
nite and roundabout way of expressing the infinitive in the Greek (aicGe- 
o8at or ataSEcOat) indicates that the translator understood the indefinite 
pronoun tt with the infinitive, not with i86vta, which anyway is trans- 
lated as “when he sees” only, not as “when he sees something.” But the 
Arabic cannot inform us about which of the two infinitives the translator 


33 The addition is from Averroes’ paraphrase, wa-n-naw‘u t-talitu ... bi-t-tadakkuri. 
Both Avicenna and Averroes mention memory at this place, so it is certain that the word 
existed in the original translation and merely dropped out of the Paris manuscript. 
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read in his exemplar, tough statistically it should be aicGéc8a1, since the 
other form is relatively rare.™ 


1455a1 TLiddvta AL: H cidévta B | donep I, U (ka-): 0m. B| yn ALZX:4 BI 
toig & (ahl), rec. : tig AB 

The indefinite pronoun tt was present in 2, but, as mentioned in the 
preceding note, the translator understood it with the infinitive, not with 
idovta. 

For donee y the Arabic has, “as in the case of” (ka-I-hal), with “case” 
clearly referring to recognition (through memory), indicating that & did 
read y. 

For tois Atxatoyévous the Arabic has, “the people of Dicaeogenes” (ahl 
Diqugdanis), where the plural concept in “people” indicates that 2 had 
tots. For év Kumptotg the Arabic has, “in Cyprus” (ff Qubrus), which 
need not necessarily imply that X read év Kimpw. Since the translator 
misunderstood the following phrase as “the people of Dicaeogenes,’ he 
could make sense of év Kumptots perhaps only by reading it as “in Cyprus.” 


55a2 7 ILL: om. B| anoddyw B: and Adywv A, X (min al-qawl) 

For xal the Arabic has, “and similar is the matter of” (wa-ka-dalika 
amru), which refers to the preceding sentence, “as in the case of,” indi- 
cating that © did have the article. Similarly, the translator read év ’AAxivou 
as parallel to the preceding év Kumptots, which, as mentioned above, he 
understood as év Kbxpw, and translated the prepositional phrase as, “the 
people of Alcinous” (ahl Alginus). 


55a4 xonpdpots B, & (al-mukaffinin li-l-insdn) : yAonpdpotc II 

The Arabic translates the sentence olov ... éAnAvdev as follows: “like 
that someone has come who resembles those who shroud a man” (bi- 
manzilati annahi ata man huwa Ssabihun bi-l-mukaffinina li-l-insan), 
which indicates that he understood the Greek sentence as if it read, otov, 
STL olds Tig EANALIEv Yon gopots, disregarding or missing Ev. Xonpdpots 
itself is approximately translated as “those who shroud a man;” the 
translator apparently knew that the term had something to do with 
funeral rites, but either he did not know precisely what or did not wish 
to describe it. Both Avicenna and Averroes skip this particular reference 
in their paraphrases. 


4 The occurrence of atc@ecGat in Rhetoric 1382a8 unfortunately is misread and 
mistranslated by the translator so it is not possible to compare the two renderings. 
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55a5 dpeotys B: 6 opéotys A: [X] 


55a6 odtoc I, ¥ (hada huwa) : obtw B | MoAvidou ci. Tyrwhitt : toAveidous 
&, fort. U: moAvetdov rec. 

The Syriac translator, as reflected in the Arabic, translated etymologically 
the unrecognized proper name, “as for the sophist, when he looked at 
things for a long time” (wa-amma s-siifist@iyyu fa-‘inda ma nazara fi 
I-umuri nazaran katiran), analyzing it as a compound of moAv and a 
form of eiSov. It is clear that he read a final sigma in the word, for he 
translates “when he looked” (‘inda ma nazara), which indicates, first, that 
he read the second half of the word as a participle (e.g., iSovta at 55a1 is 
translated in exactly the same fashion as “when he saw,’ ‘inda ma ra’a), 
and that he understood the participle to be in the genitive, having a final 
sigma, to accord with the genitive of cogictod. Thus he understood the 
compound word as being either moAvetd6to¢g or moAvidévtos. Since the 
verb to see has both stems, i6- and ¢id-, it is difficult to guess which of 
the two forms he thought he saw in x. But palaeographically moAvetddto¢ 
is closer to the transmitted reading moAvetdoucg than moAvtdovtos, so it is 
more likely that = simply had this reading, even though the translator 
should have perhaps translated moAvetddto¢g as “when he knew many 
things.” 


55a7 eon B, X (zanna) : om. II 


55a9-10 Tvdet ... E€vom. Ar. 

The sentence in the Arabic translation is broken, indicating that a whole 
line dropped out in the Arabic transmission (most likely due to a homo- 
ioteleuton) rather than that the omission was already in X. 


55a10 Dwetdats ci. Reiz : pwidats AB: [X] 

The Arabic cannot distinguish between iota and epsilon-iota, especially 
for the Greek of the time of the translations when iotacism was domi- 
nant. The translator clearly did not know the name, for he transliterates 
Sfinidas, taking the final sigma of the preceding article as part of the 
proper name. 


55a13 Sedtoov &, » (li-ta’atrun) : §atépov ci. Hermann 
The Arabic simply transliterates the word, in the nominative, with the 
preposition /i- translating the genitive. 
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55a14-14? To tékov ... TO TOEOV BY: TO TOEOv IT 

The Arabic translates a Greek sentence that is very similar, if not exactly 
identical, to the text in B. The main difference is that, given the tight 
syntax of the original, the translation punctuates differently and may 
have read a variant differently. It reads as follows: “The reason is that 
the stretching of the bow, he claimed that it is impossible [for] another 
man; the poet said that. Also, the report that has come about that, he 
reported in it the affair with the bow in order to recognize what he 
did not see” (Wa-dalika anna madda [corr. Gutas* (évtetvew): mr or 
mn manuscript] [-qawsi, za‘ama annahii laysa yumkinu insanun aharu; 
fa-qad qala dalika s-sa%iru. Wa-l-habaru aydani lladi ata fi dalika, qad 
habbara fihi amra |-qawsi li-ya‘rifa ma lam yard). This indicates that the 
translator understood the text as follows, even if he did not read it exactly 
like that: Té pév yap td tdEOv Evtetvetv, dAAov Sé undeva, TETOMPEVOV d7td 
tod momtod. Katy dbrd0eats xa H ye (or HSE?), TO THEOV Eqn (va?) ~umoeaOan 
6 obx Ewodxet. The first half of the text is identical in both Greek and 
Arabic. The only difference is that the Arabic adds, “he claimed that it is 
impossible” (za‘ama), which might point to the presence of something 
like gy in the Greek: dMov dé Egy pydeva. But even in this case the 
addition is something that can be elicited from the Greek context (and 
in particular from the accusative of &Mov, implying indirect speech) 
and does not prove the actual existence of such a word in the Greek 
of X. In the second half of the text, the translator's major mistake was 
to start a new sentence with xai bmd68eo1¢, which made him then read 
the rest of the sentence quite differently; in particular it made him see 
tO tOEov as the object of Ey in the sense of “he talked about the bow,’ 
and was consequently led to seeing the following infinitive in ywwcecOat 
6 ovx Ewpdxet as introducing a final clause (“in order to recognize”) 
and not as a verb in indirect speech after gy (“he said that he would 
recognize”). The main difficulty in this second half of the text was the 
elliptical words xai et ye, as transmitted in B. The Arabic has for these 
words, “(the report) that has come/that exists about that? which would 
be difficult to elicit from xal ef ye. Given that the translator took these 
words to refer to b769ectc, the “report,” it is very likely that he read, and 
perhaps even actually saw in 2, something like xat 4 ye or xal 4S. This 
would be the only probable textual variant between manuscripts B and 
x. 


55a14’ el ye B: fort. 4 ye vel ide X | yywoeoOat A, X (ya‘rifa) : evteivew B 
See the discussion in the previous comment. 
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55a16 Maparoytoyos B, & (fi hada kanat al-mugalatatu fi I-qiyds) : napa- 
Aoytopov IT | macdv A: névtwv B, X (‘ald kulli Say’in) | 811, 2 (gayra anna) : 
om. B | avt&v non vertit Ar. 

See the analysis of the sentence in the following entry. 


55a17 exTtrAngews ®, Paris. 2038: mAnEews AB: mpcEews & (al-fil al-iradi) | 
cixotwy B® : eixdvtwv A, fort. & (eix(&@)ovtog vel eixov(tZov)to¢ ut intell. 
Ar.) 
The Syriac (and Arabic) translator did read in © the entire sentence 
at 55a16-18 (macdv ... Ityeveta) and did not omit the words ti ... 
eixOTwv, as initially suggested by Margoliouth (1887) 63, defended by 
Tkatsch II,85a-b, and repeated subsequently by Kassel, but he (mis)un- 
derstood it as follows: “however (82), the recognition that excels (feA- 
TlaTy dvaryvwplots) over everything (macdv) is the one taken (1 ... yryvo- 
vevys) from the things (€€ adt&v tav mpayydtwv) of voluntary action 
(ths medEEws for THs [ex] tANEEws), and for this reason (8V = 810?) Sopho- 
cles made a representation (eixcCovtoc?) like this (ofov) in Oedipus and 
also in Iphigeneia” (gayra anna I-istidlala |-fadila ‘ald kulli say’in fa- 
hiya l-ma@’hidatu min umiari I-fili |-irddiyyi, wa-li-dalika mitla hada ara 
Sufuglis fi Udifus wa-fi Ibaganiya); that is, he understood and punctu- 
ated the text as if it read, mavtwy dé BeAtioty dvayvwptats y EX TV TEAYLE- 
Twv THs TEdEEWS yryvomenng, SU (8162) Eix(kC)ovtos/Eixov(tZov)to¢ (?) ofov 
ev TH LopoxArous Oildimodi xat tH Ipryeveta. In the first half of the sentence 
the translator in all probability did not translate adta&v, perhaps because 
he did not think it added anything rather than that he missed it in his 
exemplar, X, and he clearly read mpdEews for the transmitted mAnEEws in 
AB: throughout Abi-Bisr’s translation the word mpdétc is regularly ren- 
dered as “voluntary action,” fi‘ iradi (references listed in Tkatsch I,186a). 
The second half is more problematic. From the Arabic it appears that 
he read the preposition 6v as if it were 610, “therefore,” and he completely 
misread the next word, eixdtwv or cixdvtwv. The way he translated it 
is ara, “he showed, or “he represented,” and, since there is no object, 
“he made a representation.” This could hardly have been elicited from 
eixotwv, which is not transitive; in addition, the translator regularly 
renders eixdg as “really,” “according to truth” (‘ald I-haqiqa; see above at 
54435), as in the following line and at 55a7. It thus seems more likely that 
he read eixdvtwv in £, and, not knowing its precise meaning or how it was 
to fit in that sentence, he understood it as if it were a participle deriving 
from eixdéw, or perhaps, given that he was a Christian, eixovitw in the 
Christian Greek sense of make a representation. It is certain, however, 
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that he read the genitive plural ending as a genitive singular, to agree with 
LogoxAeous, because he makes Sophocles the subject of the participle. 
The second half of the sentence was therefore understood by him as if it 
were, 516 eix(d&l) ovtos/eixov(iZov) tog LopoxAéous olov év TO Oidir081 xal tH 
Tovyeveia. 


55a18 évB, X (fi): 6 évA | oidimodt IT: otdtrw B : [I] 
See the analysis of the sentence in the preceding entry. 


55a20 oyetwv & :om. Ar. | mepidepaiwy B® : Sépewv A, fort. Z 

The Arabic has “without things that are made and without things on 
the neck” (bila asy@ ma‘mila wa-bila asy@ fi l-‘unug), translating d&vev 
TOV TEeTOIMLEvwy xal (MEpL)Sepatwv/dSepewv. The genitive plural case of 
the Greek article and nouns is properly translated as “the things’, so the 
question is whether the translator read meptSepatwv or Sépewv. Since on 
the preceding occasion at 54b24-25 he translated ta mepidepata correctly 
as at-tawg fi -l-‘unuq, “collar in the neck, neckband,” but in this passage 
he did not use the word tawg, “band, collar, it would appear that he read 
dépewv, or something similar which he took as the plural of déey, neck, 
and thus tv dépewv became “the things on the neck” 


55224 dv IL: om. B: [2] | évapyéotata B: évepyeotata TI: om. Ar. | 6pav 
®, Paris. 2038 : 6 6p@v AB, = (‘inda ma yard as-sa‘ir) | mag’ II, X (‘inda) : 
yop B 

For ottw ... p@v the Arabic has, “for in this way, when the poet sees” (wa- 
dalika annahi ‘ala hadihi |-gihati, ‘inda ma yara s-sa‘iru). The Arabic 
does not allow us to see whether the Syriac translator read dv, but it is 
clear that it omits evapyeotata and adds a subject for dpav, the poet. 
In this very literal translation it is doubtful that the translator would 
have taken it upon himself to add the subject; it rather looks as if he 
did see the masculine article in the text (Z), and simply supplied the 
substantive for it, understanding the text as if it read, obtw yap 6 moms 
dpav, not that X actually had the word momtyg (as supposed by Spengel, 
ap. Tkatsch/ Gudeman II,225). 


5525-26 AavOdvot rec. : AavOdvorto B, fort. & (yadhabu ‘alayhi; an havOd- 
volto TOD OTEVavTiov?) : AavOdvot TOA 

It would seem that the Syriac translator read the middle form of the 
verb in & (AavOdvorto) insofar as the way in which it appears in Ara- 
bic, yadhabu ‘alayhi, means, “it escapes his memory, he forgets,’ rather 
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than “it escapes his notice” (Aav8dvot). On the other hand, the two mean- 
ings are close enough, in both Greek and Arabic, to preclude certainty. 
Adding to the uncertainty is the fact that for the verb in the middle voice 
the object (t& baevavtia) should have been in the genitive rather than in 
the accusative, but it is not clear whether the translator was aware of this; 
and finally the Arabic translates the object in the singular rather than 
in the plural, “that which is contrary to these” (al-muddddu li-hadihi), 
which would normally translate to drevavtiov tovtotg (though as men- 
tioned frequently before, little store can be set by the singular/plural 
variation vetween the Syriac and Arabic). As it is, the Arabic can most 
likely be seen as a translation of AwvOdvoito Tob brevavtiov, with “to these” 
added by the translator, but it is difficult to be certain. 


5526 enetiato & (yubakkatu bihi), rec. : emit wd tH S 


55a27 aye B, & (said) : dv ely A | dpavta tov Seat &, X (... yakun yara 
... an-nazir) 


55433 LaMov Wj X (aktar min), ci. Gudeman ex Ar. : } AB 

The Arabic manuscript has the following for this sentence at 55a32-33 
(810 evpvods ... pavinod): wa-li-dalika fa-inna sind‘ata s-si‘ri hiya li-l- 
nvhw aktara minha li-lladina hum xlhbn al-ma‘qil (where the x stands 
for an unpointed ridge that can stand for five letters, b, t, t, n, y). The 
two key words in this sentence, edpuns and pavixds are miswritten in the 
manuscript as /-m’hw and xlhbn al-ma‘qil respectively. The correction 
of the first one to al-mahir was already made by Margoliouth (1887), 
Arabic p. 44 note e (and followed by all subsequent editors), and rightly 
so; the word evgvta at 1459a7 is translated by the hendiadys al-hidq wa- 
I-mahara, skill and aptitude, and hence al-mdahir, one who has aptitude, 
is clearly the proper reading of the Arabic word (the letters waw and ra’ 
in manuscripts are frequently mistaken one for the other). 

The word pavixds is rendered by the genitive construction xlhbn al- 
ma‘qul, which, though corrupt in the form transmitted in the manu- 
script, can hardly mean anything other than “erring or bereft of mind” 
Margoliouth and Tkatsch read the words as talihin (?) al-ma‘qul, and 
translate as “dementius” (Margoliouth (1911) 277) and “perculsi mente” 
respectively. However, the form of the word talih as an adjective is not 
attested (though theoretically the pattern fail is used for adjectives). 
Badawi prints a non-sensical form, ylhbn, but corrects the second half 
of the construction to ‘uqul. ‘Ayyad prints the correction tai’hin al-‘uqil 
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in his text and in a note suggests reading properly in the nominative case, 
t@ihu I-‘uqul. “Ayyad is on the right track, though it is clear that the last 
letter of word x/hbn in the manuscript is a ya’, not a nin (as grammar 
in any case requires), and that the word in question is not derived from 
taha (root tyh) but from taliha (root tlh). Thus the proper reading is, 
talihi I-‘uqil. This is technically incorrect insofar as the noun should be 
in the nominative (ie., taliha I-‘uqal) and not in an oblique case, but in 
the Middle Arabic of the translators this is frequently to be seen and it 
could well have stood in Abi-Bisr Matta’s autograph. The participle talih 
is preferable to ‘Ayyad’s ta’ih because the expression talihu I-‘aqli is well 
attested in the dictionaries in the sense of “bereft of mind” (qui a perdu 
sa téte).*° 

The whole sentence thus reads in Arabic, “For this reason, then, the 
art of poetry belongs more to the one who has aptitude than it does 
to those who are bereft of mind.’ It is to be noted that the expression 
taliha I-‘uqul in Arabic does not have the connotation of “inspiration” 
like the Greek term which it translates. Perhaps it is for this reason that 
neither Avicenna nor Averroes (who appears to be following Avicenna 
in the selection of which passages to interpret in this chapter) picks 
up on this or stops to interpret it, despite the fact that the idea of 
inspiration for poetry was quite wide-spread in Arab culture from pre- 
Islamic times. Apparently even the revised version of the Arabic Poetics 
which was available to Avicenna did not have a more accurate translation 
of the word in question and hence he did not feel the need to make any 
comments. This applies even more to Averroes who in all probability had 
only the Abu-Biér version to work with. 

The Arabic text, however, suggests a different Greek original than the 
one transmitted in the Greek manuscripts. The Greek exemplar from 
which the Syriac translation was originally made clearly had paéMov } 
instead of just }, for the Arabic says, aktar min, which in the following 
four passages in the work translates udMov }: 1447b19, 145245, 1453a16, 
and 1456a28. It is quite unlikely that either the original translator into 
Syriac or Aba-Bisr Matta would have tampered with the text or “overin- 
terpreted” it; the translation is so full of misunderstandings due to the 
difficulty of the Greek text and the unfamiliarity of the translators with 
Greek poetry and poetic language that it would hardly have crossed the 
mind of anyone to tamper with the text, without motivation, especially 


5° However, cf. the rendering of povixds in Categories 10a2 as ta’ih al-‘aql (Badawi 
1948-1952, ad loc.), which would make ‘Ayyad’s reading the correct one. 
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in a passage where the translators more or less did understand its basic 
meaning. As mentioned, Avicenna and Averroes do not comment on the 
Passage, so it is not possible to know what they read, but there can hardly 
be any doubt that the Greek exemplar of the Syriac translation read paA- 
Aov i. This was also recognized by Gudeman, apparently on the basis 
of Tkatsch’s Latin translation (“magis quam”), who adds (uaéMov) to his 
text. 


55a34 exotatixol B: e&etaotixol IT: [Z] | tovg te BU: tovtoug te II | 
TETOIMMEVOUS E : MeTotMevoug pUGous ut interpr. Syr. (al-hurafat allati 
‘umilat) : 

The Arabic text has a serious corruption in this passage, though the over- 
all structure is clear. For the sentence at 55a33-34, ToUTWV ... METTOIMLE- 
voug, it reads, “The reason is that these (people), some of them are simple 
... (undeciphered word), I mean with regard to the statements and the 
plots that have been made” (wa-dalika anna h@ula@’i minhum man huwa 
basitun ‘hsn/y a‘ni fi l-aqawili wa-l-hurafati llatt ‘umilat), which implies 
an understanding of the Greek as follows: tovtwv yap ot wev edtAaoToL 
ol dé Exotatixol elow Tovs TE Adyous xal TOVS TETIOINLEVOUS LVOOUG. det xa 
.... From this it is clear (a) that the first part of the sentence was under- 
stood correctly; (b) that in the last part the words tous te Adyous xai Tovs 
TETOINMEVOUS LVPoUG, wrongly parsed as belonging to the preceding sen- 
tence rather than to the following one (i.e., the translator starts the new 
sentence with dei xal), were taken as accusatives of respect, explaining 
whatever stood for the adjectives e¥mAactot and exotatixot/e&etaotixol, 
and hence the addition in the Arabic, “I mean the statements (Adyous);” 
and (c) that the participle memompevous was seen as modifying an explicit 
noun, which the Syriac translator interpreted as being the word p0Gous, 
hurdafa, introducing the entire paragraph (at 55a22). 

In this latter instance it is doubtful that © actually had the word 
yvdoug after memompevoug; certainly not in the text, though possibly 
as a marginal gloss explaining Adyous in that line, if Adyous in that 
context was understood to mean pSouc. However, it is much more 
likely that the unnaturalness that was felt by the Syriac translator in the 
unaccompanied participle tovs memompevous, his misunderstanding of 
Adyoug as “speeches” rather than as stories or plots, and his wrong parsing 
of the sentence, which separated tov¢ memompevoug from its counterpart 
avtov motodvta, induced him to add the word to refer to a previous 
antecedent, uvdoug, at the beginning of this paragraph (as suggested by 
Tkatsch I,190b, repeated in II,126a). 
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There remains to see how the words edrAactot and éxotatinot/ e&etaC- 
ttxot were translated.°° For these the Arabic has two words, the first of 
which is “simple” (basit) and the second undecipherable in the form in 
which it appears in the manuscript. The word basit in this translation, 
as frequently in others, translates Greek amAods (e.g., at 49b11, 52414, 
52b31, 53a13, etc.; see GALex II,248), and thus it seems quite certain 
that the translator read, or understood, something like aot for edmAa- 
otot, perhaps amAovetatot.” The next word has not been deciphered, 
but clearly there is something missing here because the Arabic syntax 
is incomplete. The binary structure of the sentence (ol yéev ... of d¢ in 
Greek) requires that it read, “some of them are X and some of them 
are Y;’ but in the Arabic text as we have it in the manuscript the sec- 
ond “some of them” is missing. So one ought to emend to, minhum man 
huwa basitun (wa-minhum man huwa) ‘hsn/y. The undeciphered final 
word thus should stand for éxotatimot/é&etaotmot. Since no real candi- 
date can be readily thought for either meaning it is not possible to decide. 
I would tend to favor the latter of the two Greek alternatives (¢&etactixol) 
because, first, the skeleton of the Arabic word could plausibly be read as 
mumtahin, “examiner, and second, if the reading had been éxotatixés, it 
would have been most likely translated as ta’ih al-‘aql,*—“one who has 
lost his mind,” as in the translation of the Categories, 9b36-10a3, where 
both words, pavixes and éxotaots occur side by side and they are both 
translated in the same way, ta’ih al-‘aql—and the undeciphered word in 
this passage cannot be read as ta@’ih al-‘aql. Still, though, there can be no 
certainty. 

Another possibility would be to take the undeciphered Arabic word 
as complementing basit and to assume that the entire second half of the 


5° The lengthy exchanges that took place among classical scholars about this passage 
and the possible contribution of the Arabic translation to its establishment are discussed 
at unnecessary length by Tkatsch II,116b-120a. His own reading, on whose justification 
he spends only a brief paragraph, 119a-b, wa-dalika anna h@ul@i minhum man huwa 
basitun fa-hasanun, is quite implausible. See below. 

57 Tkatsch, loc. cit., cites the opinion of some scholars (e.g., Bywater (1909), p. xxxvi) 
who thought that behind the Arabic basit there may lie the misreading of énAactot for 
edrAaotot, but it seems unlikely. First, &Aaotos does not mean simple, and second, the 
Syriac and the Arabic translators rendered words beginning with privative alpha in two 
words, the first of which was a negative particle. 

%8 In Rhetoric 1390b29 pavixwtepa 7y is translated as ahlag al-ma‘tuhin (Lyons 1982, 
126 ad loc.) in which the word ma ‘tih rendering pavixdc, in addition to having a slightly 
different sense than the one intended in the Poetics passage, does not fit the skeleton of 
the undeciphered word here. 
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binary structure has dropped out; i.e., to suppose that the text read, min- 
hum man huwa basitun fa-hasbu (wa-minhun man huwa mumtahinun). 
In this case, fa-hasbu (a likely reading of the undeciphered word), “plain 
and simple, just” could be taken to render the superlative in &nAovetatot 
if that was indeed the word which the translator read instead of eUmAa- 
otot, and that the second half of the binary structure dropped out by 
homoioteleuton between fa-hasbu and mumtahinun. However, although 
it is possible to localize the corruption relatively accurately, there can be 
no certainty in the specific proposed emendations and thus we cannot 
be sure about the reading exotatixot/e&etaotixol in LZ. 


1455b1-2 Emeicodtobv B, & (an yattahida tadahhula Say’in) : enevoodiou A 


55b2 mapateivew B: mepitetvew A: [2] 
The Arabic has what appears to be yurakkiba, which does not really fit 
either of the transmitted Greek readings (pace Tkatsch I,209b); it means 


» 


“to put together,’ “to put one thing on top of another,’ and hence “to 


ride,’ “to compound,’ etc. At this stage it is not possible to guess what the 
translator saw in his exemplar. 


55b4 iSpvvetcns A : Spv8etoys B: [X] 
55b7-8 did... xabdrAov O. 


55b9 dveyvwpicev E : dveyvwpice THy ddeAgyy Ar. : [LZ] 

The Arabic does have an object for the verb, “his sister,’ though Kassel 
may be right in assuming that this might be a gloss in X and not part 
of the original text as written by Aristotle. The addition of “his sister,’ 
which we have in the Arabic version extant in the Paris MS, could have 
been made at any stage in the transmission of the text, Greek, Syriac, or 
Arabic. Even if such an addition was beyond the abilities of the Syriac 
translator, as Tkatsch I, 200b-2012 argues, this still does not prove that 
the reading was in X, much less that it was what Aristotle wrote. 


55b10 moAvtd0¢ edd. : moAvetdog E : [X] 

The name is translated etymologically in the Arabic, “many of ?”, but the 
word that corresponds to et80¢/180¢ in Arabic is undecipherable (“w’h in 
the manuscript, for which the unsatisfactory a‘rdg and ifrag have been 
proposed) so no precise identification can be made. Cf. the same problem 
above at 55a6. 
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55b11 povov IT: povyv B: om. Ar. 


55b14 &v t@ AB: T@ ci. Victorius, ¥ ut vid. 

The Arabic has bi-manzilat ma li-’Uristis, “as in the case of that of 
Orestes,’ where the phrase “of Orestes” translates simply the dative in 
the Greek, and there is no word to correspond to év in the Arabic. It thus 
seems that 2 did not have the preposition év, though there can be no 
certainty here. 


55b15 Spduaot B, X (qaynat) : depacw I 
For qayna, a transcription of the Syriac word, translating Spaua and 
related words, see Tkatsch I,149b note 2, and II,58b. 


55b17 ov = (Jaysa), ci. Vulcanius : om. & | éotiv IL: om. B: [Z] 
55b19 étt X (wa-aydan), rec. : eel A 


55b20 0706 pvnotypwv ®, & (fi [min leg.] I-huttab), Paris. 2038 : bmopvy- 
oTypwv AB 


55b21 de II, 2 (wa-amma ... fa-)® : té (sic) B : om. Paris. 2038 


55b21-22 dvayvwpicas (gic) twas ci. Taran: dvayvwpioas twas IT, & (ta‘ar- 
rafa unds mA) : dvayvwetcdeis B 
For 21-22, adtog dé ... tiwag the Arabic has the reading of IT: “as for him, 
he arrived after having wandered much, and when he recognized® some 
people,’ (wa-amma huwa, fa-balaga ba‘da an taha tih(an) katiran, wa- 
lamma ta‘arrafa unds(an) ma). 


59 See GALex I,344, §2. 

6° There is some ambiguity about the precise use of the word ta‘arrafa for dvayvwpicas, 
which, like the Greek word, can mean both to recognize and reveal oneself, but in Arabic 
the government is different in the case of the two meanings. In the sense to recognize 
it takes the accusative, and in the sense to reveal oneself (to others) it governs the 
preposition ild. In the transmitted text neither construction is registered, so the text has to 
be emended with the addition either of the accusative to the word for “people” (unds(an)) 
or of the preposition (ila) undsin md, “he revealed himself to some people.” The former 
omission is much more frequent in the middle Arabic used by most scribes of medieval 
manuscripts. There is also the question, yet to be determined, whether the translator was 
aware of the intransitive meaning of the Greek verb, “to reveal oneself? a meaning current 
only in classical Greek and presumably not in the Greek of the translator’s time. Whatever 
the case, though, the reading in 2 was without any doubt dvoryvwpioas tac. 
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55b22 embeuevog adtos pev B : adtog pev emiGeuevog U (amma huwa fa- 
Saga Saqyan ‘aziman) : abtog EmPEuevog adTOs ev IT 

After avoryvwptoas tac the Arabic has, “as for him, he gained completely 
the upper hand” (amma huwa fa-saqa Saqyan ‘aziman), which corre- 
sponds to a Greek word order of, adtd¢ wev Emt9euevoc. The reason is that 
in the Arabic sentence “as for him” (ammd huwa), which renders adtd¢ 
yev, comes before and is answered by “he gained the upper hand” (fa- 
$aqa), which stands for ém@éuevoc. And this would seem to be the proper 
word order, avoiding the awkward succession of two participles in dva- 
yvwpicas tid emiGéuevoc, in which émOepevoc is forced to serve by the 
translators as a finite verb. In the word order adtocg pev emOepevoc, the 
finite verb €owy functions more naturally as a response to both preced- 
ing participles. 


55b25-26 n déots ... AEyw dé om. ¥ vel Ar. ex homoioteleuton 

55b27 petaBatver &, & (yakinu I-‘uburu), Paris. 2038 : petaBatvew AB 
55b28 jj els atuyxiav B, & (wa-imma ila la-nagah wa-ld falah) : om. I 
55b29 Avyxei Paris. 2038 : Avxet II, & (luqi, corr. Margoliouth) : yAuxei B 


55b31 adtav aitiacis, Avatg & HX (“latuhd, wa-amma I-inhildlu fa- 
daka) : adtav dy & | aiticcews I: aithoews B: [Z] 

There are two cruxes in this line, the manuscript readings of xat md- 
Aw y adtav dy and aitidcews/aityoews. Of the first one, the second 
half has been easily and readily resolved: 8) is to be read as Avatc & 
y, which corresponds precisely to the Arabic translation, “as for the 
solution, that is” (wa-amma I-inhilalu fa-daka). The question is what 
to read after xai mé&Aw 4 adtHv, which in Arabic is literally rendered 
as, “and again, that which [is] ... of them” (wa-aydan fa-llati ‘Ix-hda). 
That something is to be read is clear, because the Arabic does have an 
extra word in the phrase; the problem is how to read it. The skeleton 
of the word is ‘x-hd, in which x stands for a letter that can be read 
in a number of ways depending on the diacritical points one places 
above or beneath it. Of the possible readings, one is hardly to be consid- 
ered because it yields no acceptable sense, namely, ‘alayha, “upon them” 
(i.e, making the final phrase read, “and again, that/those which is/are 
upon it/them,” depending on how the pronoun -hd following the word 
is understood). 
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The reading suggested by Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 47 note f, 
‘alanuhd (root ‘In), found wide acceptance. It means “to be made public,” 
and has been thought to translate SyAwets. With regard to this proposed 
reading, ‘alan, there are two considerations which need to be kept sepa- 
rate. The first is the suggested emendation of the passage on the merits 
of the Greek text alone, namely, the emendation proposed by Christ, xat 
TAAW Y AVTOV OH (Awatc, Adats 8 y) asd, which prima facie appears to be 
an excellent suggestion on its own. The second is the evidence of the Ara- 
bic translation and whether it supports this emendation. However, this 
seems very dubious. In the first place, the Arabic word ‘alan, an infinitive 
of the verb “alina, “to make public, to make manifest,’ could be thought 
to translate SyAwotc, if ShAwots is taken to mean one of the root meanings 
of the verb dyAdw, “to make manifest, to reveal,” but not if it is taken to 
mean (which it normally does, according to LSJ), “to explain.” Thus if y 
adtav SjAwots is taken to mean “their [i.e., TAv MeoTenpaypEevwv] being 
made public,’ this would correspond precisely to the Arabic, but it is not 
clear how much sense it would make in the Greek context. That is why, 
apparently, Janko selects not the meaning of “making public” but rather 
translates (p. 24), the child’s “parents’ explanation.” This meaning, how- 
ever, is impossible for the Arabic word “alan (if ‘alan is indeed to be read), 
and Janko incorrectly states (p. 119) that “explanation” is in the Arabic. 

Secondly, and more importantly, in this translation of the Poetics the 
Greek words dyAwats and dyAdw are never translated by the root ‘In, as 
Margoliouth suggests here, but for the most part by the root dll. At 59a23, 
in particular, SyAwats is rendered by istidlal, and at 50b8 and 5747, the 
verb dyAoi is rendered by the verb dalla. At 52a26, finally, dyAwous is 
translated by the phrase ata bi-s-si‘r, unrelated to the root ‘In. It is thus 
almost certain that if the reading of the word in the Arabic text is, as 
Margoliouth suggests, ‘alan, this does not provide evidence for reading 
the Greek as 5yAwots. What this means is that if the editor of the Greek 
text wishes to read the text as emended by Christ (ie., dy (Awats, Adotg 0 
hy), as Janko does in his translation, p. xxv), the emendation as such may 
be defensible on a number of grounds but not on the basis of the Arabic 
evidence. And if the Arabic evidence is to be taken seriously, which it 
must, then the reading djAwats loses its likelihood. 

A third possible reading of the skeleton word in the Arabic, and 
one which has not been entertained, is ‘“latuhda, “their cause,’ making 
the final phrase read as, “and again, that which is their cause,” “their” 
referring, again, to the prior incidents, ta mponenpaypeva. The word “illa 
normally translates, in this translation as elsewhere, Greek aitia (as, for 
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example, in the occurrence of the word a few lines previously, at 55b7). 
Aitia thus would seem to bea good candidate for the missing word in the 
Greek text, and indeed even better would be aitiacts, on the assumption 
that the translator did not distinguish between the two words. This 
reading was already suggested by Spengel (ap. Tkatsch II,163a), and it 
makes eminent sense in this passage where it is repeated twice in the line. 
Just as in the previous sentence Aristotle uses wet&Bacts twice (from the 
beginning to the pet&Bacts and from the pet&Bacts to the end), so also 
here he is saying that the décat¢ lasts from the beginning to the aitiactc, 
and the Avot from the aitiacts to the end. By the same token, this analysis 
also establishes the second occurrence of the word as aitidcews and not 
as aiTnoEws. 

As for the reading in © aitidcews/aitmoews, the Arabic does not 
allow us to decide. Tkatsch would seem to be right in suggesting that 
the translator misunderstood the word as a proper name followed by 
the word éw¢ (Tkatsch II,15 notes 107 and 164b), which he properly 
translates as ila, “up to.” If we eliminate EQC from the word in uncials, 
this leaves us to decide between AITIAX and AITHY. The Arabic skeleton 
reads ’wgy, as suggested by Tkatsch, but I would suggest reading it as 
Iwgy or lwfy, indicating a reading of the Greek as either AITIAX/ AITH2 
or AITIAX/ AITIX. Because the final letter in the Arabic transliteration is y 
(ie., 2) rather than y’ (i.e., ia), the readings AIPH or AIT would appear 
to be more likely than AITIAZ or AINA (thus suggesting a reading in 
x aityo-ews rather than aitico-ewe: ie, AITHZ- rather than AITIAZ-), 
but there can be no certainty. In any case, as suggested in the discussion 
above, the reading witidcews is ascertained through the context and style 
of Aristotle's argument. 


55b32-33 Tooadta ... cAeyOy] Z 
1455b34-1456a1 olov ... olov] ofov ¥ vel Ar. 


1456a2 7) &nAH ci. Susemihl : OHX B: oyg A: spat. vac. in Lat. : non vert. 
Ar. : dtc ci. Bywater | 6B: om. A: [2] 

For the passage 56a2—4, To dé tétaptov ... exetv, the Arabic has, “[As for] 
the fourth, it is the affairs of Phorcides and Prometheus and what was said 
to the two of them; and this is that the [things] which are in hell are tested 
and tried with regard to everything” (wa-r-rabi‘u, fa-umiru Furgqidis 
wa-Afriimitaws wa-ma qila lahumda, wa-huwa anna llati fi |-gahimi hiya 
mumtahanatun mugarrabatun fi kulli Say’in). The translator clearly did 
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not understand the Greek, which, in addition, appears to have been cor- 
rupt at the beginning, just as in the surviving Greek manuscripts. He thus 
read the Greek, and punctuated it, as follows. In the first part, he simply 
disregarded not only what must have been the unintelligible OHC, or 
something like it, in his source, but he even overlooked otov, because his 
usual translation of the word as bi-manzilat (as in the preceding sen- 
tence) is missing. He translated only to dé tetaptov, al te Popxides xat 6 
(?) TlpounPedc, taking ai to refer to “things,” “affairs” (umur), and the two 
proper names, which he did not know, as singular and possibly as refer- 
ring to protagonists in tragedies. So it appears that he understood the 
sentence as if it were, “And the fourth, it is the affairs of [the tragedies: ] 
Forcides and Prometheus.”®! 

What comes after the word “Prometheus” is surprising. There are 
clearly more words in the Arabic than in the Greek (“and what was 
said to the two of them”), and it is difficult to believe that such an 
addition would be due to the translator alone, for it would serve no 
purpose in making the sense of the Greek any clearer especially since 
the translator did not understand it. If this addition translates a Greek 
phrase, it would be something like, xat dmep elpytot adtot¢; this, however, 
would not seem to add anything to the Greek text, unless it is assumed 
that this was a marginal gloss of sorts. Margoliouth (1887) Arabic p. 47 
note k, tried to explain the problem by suggesting a misreading of a Syriac 
word by the Arabic translator (for which he was later rightly criticised 
by Tkatsch I,210b-211a), while in his 1911 edition of the Greek text 
he changed his mind and corrected the reading ong oiov of the Greek 
MSS into oixeiov, claiming in his apparatus that this is the reading in 
MS D (Laurentianus xxxi.14) and that it is indicated by the Arabic 
translation. I have not seen the Laurentianus, but the Arabic certainly 
presents no basis for a reading oixetov. What Margoliouth (1911) 104 
suggests, that the word umir, which he interprets as “the private affairs 
of” and says “seems to represent oixeiov,” is simply not tenable. In this 
notoriously corrupt passage, the Arabic evidence adds yet another piece 
in the puzzle. 


61 Gudeman (1934) 318 is wrong to suggest that the Arabic supports his emendation 
(ol) IIpopyPets (p. 55 of the edition). The phrase that follows this name in Arabic, “and 
what was said to the two of them,” which uses the dual to refer to the two preceding 
names, as well as the particular transliteration of the name of Prometheus, indicate that 
he took the two proper nouns as masculine proper names in the singular nominative 
(Tlpopn Peds, -aws, not Tpopn Peis). 
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The following sentence is punctuated wrongly by the translator. He 
reads the passage doa ev ddov ... Exelv as one sentence, overlooking the 
words podtota pév ody, def, and the final éyew at 56a4; he thus translates 
as if the text were, dca év ddov &mavta metpda8at, with the verb rendered 
in a hendiadys, “tested and tried.” 

Avicenna and Averroes paraphrase variously the passage, each enu- 
merating the different kinds of tragedy. It is clear that Avicenna had a 
somewhat improved translation on hand, but not in the place of the main 
crux in the Greek. 
56a4 dAMrwe te ®, Paris. 2038 : dAwe ye B, fort. 2: dW woye A 
For dAw¢ t/ye xal wg vov the Arabic has, “in another way as now” (‘ala 
gihatin uhra ka-ma l-dna), translating the adverb literally. Assuming that 
the translator knew that &Aws te means something different from plain 
dws, it would appear that X most likely had dw ye rather than dws 
te, but there can be no certainty. It is clear, though, that it did not have 
OW’ WoyE. 


56a6 Exdotov Paris. 2038 : Exaotov &, U (yu’ahhildna kulla insanin) | istov 
A, = (al-hass) : oixetov B 


56a8 oddevi we ci. Zeller : obdév tows A B : ovdév X (tows non vert. Ar.) | 
todto I, © (hada) : tobtwv B 

The Arabic normally renders tows properly with la‘alla (as at 61a11, 
61b6), which is absent in this sentence. The sentence is also negative, 
indicating that the translator read oddev in his exemplar. 


56a10 dupotepa dotixpotetabat ci. Immisch : dupotepa dvtixpatetobar U 
(umsika kilayhima bi-t-tabdil) 

The Arabic has, “and badly, if they are both held/seized alternately” (wa- 
amma “ala gihatin radiatin in umsika kilayhima [read: kilahuma] bi-t- 
tabdil), reading the Greek as follows: xaxd¢ & ci dupdotepa dvtixpatetabat. 
The translator, first, punctuated the Greek wrongly and read xaxd with 
what follows rather than with what precedes, second, read AEI as ®ei 
rather than as dei,” and third, and consequently, disregarded dé before 
&upotepa. As for the verb, he translated it etymologically, breaking it into 


® Another indication that the manuscript from which the Syriac translator was 
working, 2, was in uncials. See the summary account and examples in Gudeman (1935) 
48. 
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its two components, with umsika, “they are both held/seized” translating 
xpatetoOat (interpreting xpatéw in the common later Greek meaning 
of “to take hold of”) and the adverbial phrase bi-t-tabdil rendering 
the prepositional prefix avti-. The preposition dvtt itself is regularly 
translated by the word badala, “instead of? from the same root as tabdil 
used here.* The final letter of the word tabdil is clearly written as a lam 
in the manuscript, but it was misread as a dal by both Margoliouth in 
his 1887 edition (though he corrected it in his 1911 Poetics, 84) and by 
Tkatsch, reading tabdid, which caused much misunderstanding. 

There is thus little doubt that the underlying reading in & was avtt- 
xpateic@at, with the dual number of the Arabic verb translating au@6- 
tepa. Margoliouth already suggested dvtixpateiobat in the apparatus of 
his 1911 Poetics edition, though he did not properly explain the dvtt-/bi- 
t-tabdil part (on p. 84), which led to his analysis not being taken seriously 
by either Tkatsch II,171 or Gudeman (in app. crit.). 

The Arabic of this sentence itself is relatively vulgar, what is commonly 
called Middle Arabic. Properly it should have read (fa-)in to answer the 
initial wa-amma translating the particle d¢ in the misread & ei, and the 
word for dugotepa, kilayhimd, as the subject of the passive verb umsikd, 
should have been in the nominative, kilahumd, as suggested by ‘Ayyad 
(p. 104, app.): wa-amma “ald gihatin radiatin (fa-)in umsika kilahuma bi- 
t-tabdil. Such deviations from the norm, however, even if not committed 
by Abi-Bisr himself, are regular in this copy of his translation. 


56a12 d Acyw OB, ¥ ut vid. : dé Aeyw Se A 

Given the freedom with which the Syro-Arabic translation on occasion 
disregards particles, and especially 5¢ (see the preceding note), it is 
impossible to tell what 2 read here, though prima facie, on the basis of 
the Arabic text, the reading in B would seem to have been followed. 
56a15-16 oypeiov dé II, X (wa-d-dalil) : om. B 

56a16 iAlov éAyv A, = (li-"lliyan ... bi-gumlatiha) : iiobroAw B 

56a17 (4) ci. Vahlen : om. Q | NiéBnv ut vid. 2 (niyawi) 


56a18 ‘Ayadwy AC B® : dyaddv A, & (min al-hayrat) 


6 See, for example, the references given by Schmitt (1970) 270a, and especially in 
GALex II,139, under badala. 
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56a19 TovtTw Wovw év om. X vel Ar. ex homoioteleuton | tats A, E (fi I- 
idarat) : tots B 


56a22 6 copoc A, & (hakim) : capes B| 8 rec.: om. E et fort. 2 | ®omee I, 
X (bi-manzilat) : bonep yap B 

As stated before, this version frequently disregards the Greek particles 
and especially 5¢, sometimes justifiably, as there are no means in Arabic 
(as in most other languages) by which to register every occurrence of 
this particle without excessive and verbose paraphrasis. In this case it is 
difficult to tell whether the translator read dé in X. One indication that 2 
had omitted it like the rest of the older Greek manuscripts, though there 
can be no certainty, is that the identical pev ... 6 construction in the 
immediately following sentence is translated differently than the present 
one: it reads, “the brave among the unjust is defeated” (guliba 5-suga‘u 
mina I-gq@iri), implying that other unjust people are not brave, which 
is part of the meaning of the Greek pev ... 5€ construction; whereas in 
this instance the Arabic translation simply reads, “when a wise man like 
Sisyphus is deceived with villainy” (matta nhada‘a hakimun bi-manzilati 
Siyiisifus ma‘a r-radilati), without any indication of a contrast between 
wisdom and villainy. 


56a23 xal? B, X (aydan) : om. II 
56a25 xopov II, = (saff) : ypdvov B 
56a25-26 dmoAauBavew B® : broAaBetv A: non vert. Ar. 


56a28 donot &: toMotc X (katirun) et ci. Gomperz | ta &ddpeve E (tuta- 
ganna), sed t&v ddouévwv ut intell. Ar.; ci. Madius : ta diddyeva E | oddev 
x (laysa ... Say'un) et ci. Vahlen : od ci. Madius : om. © 

The Arabic has, “Many of those which are sung do not have in them any- 
thing else more than myth or tragedy” (wa-katirun mina llati tutaganna 
laysa fiha say’un aharu aktaru mina |-hurdfati aw mina |-madihi [sic leg. 
pro madh]), which corresponds to an understanding of the Greek as, tots 
d€ ToMoIs TAY ddouEevwv OvdEev UdAMAoV TOD UNPoV 7 KAANS ToXywSlac EoTiv, 
without this necessarily meaning that the reading of the word in = was in 
the genitive, ddouevev, rather than in the nominative, &d6yeva; in all like- 
lihood the translator so (mis)understood the nominative (cf. Tkatsch, 
1J,153a note 3, “Das Partizip [i.e., ddoueva] ... syntaktisch falsch auf das 
vorangehende Adjektiv [i.e., toMots] bezogen worden ist”). 
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56a28-29 dys Towywolac H, et X ut vid. (ahar... min al-mad(i)h) : dws 
Toaywdta B 

The Arabic does translate dAAy¢ but apparently in the wrong place; 
it reads, “nothing else more than myth or tragedy” (laysa ... Say’un 
aharu aktaru mina |-hurafati aw mina I-mad(i)hi), rather than, “nothing 
more than myth or another tragedy.’ Since the translator clearly did not 
understand the sentence, it would appear that the transposition is due to 
him rather than to a different text in his exemplar. 


56a30 Tod TolovTov A, B sed ante dyaQwvoc et & ut vid. : huius Lat. O, aut 
huius Lat. T 

The Arabic has, “the first who began that [was] Agathon the poet” (wa- 
awwalu man bada’a bi-dalika Agatiin as-sa‘%iru). Prima facie it appears 
that the word “that” (dalika) after “began” stands for tod totovtov in 
Greek, and indeed before the proper name, as in B, and there is no good 
reason to doubt it. Gudeman’s argument (in Tkatsch II,220) against this 
obvious explanation is based on two points, one of which is disproved by 
the evidence and the other is speculative. The former is that, according 
to Gudeman, in this Syro-Arabic translation toiodtog is never rendered 
by the demonstrative “this” or “that” alone (hada or dalika). This is 
inaccurate. In at least three instances it is indeed so translated (1447b12, 
53a7, 54b12). There is accordingly no reason why it should not have 
occurred in this passage as well, especially since, given the context, 
totodtos is very close in meaning to odtoc. Furthermore, it can neither 
be argued that the verb “began” (bada’a) requires an expressed object 
and the translator had to provide one. One of the characteristics of this 
translation is that it is mostly very literal and that it deviates from this 
practice when the translator did not understand the Greek and had to 
guess the meaning or translate according to the general sense of the 
sentence. This passage is very simple and the translator understood 
it well enough; he could surely have found ways to be literal without 
using an express object for bada’a if the Greek sentence did not contain 
one. 

Gudeman’s second argument is more substantial. He suggests that 
the identification of Agathon as tod moto} must have appeared in a 
marginal annotation of some ancestor of our manuscripts, which then 
found its way into the text and was later misread as tod totovtov. This is 
probable, but the connection between the two stages of this development 
described by Gudeman cannot be proven. The presence of “the poet” 
in the Arabic translation is certainly a marginal gloss that has entered 
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the text at this point; Aristotle’s own text could never have had it and 
the translator himself would not have added it since in the previous 
occasions when the name of Agathon appears he misunderstands it as 
the plural c&ya@av. But the presence of “the poet” in the Arabic translation 
does not necessarily entail either that the marginal gloss to6 moiyt0d was 
made by a Greek scribe in the Greek transmission of the manuscript (it 
could very easily have been made in Arabic by a Baghdadi scholar on the 
Greek or even Syriac exemplar used by Abt-Biér), or, if it was made in the 
Greek transmission, that tod momtod was corrupted into tod totovtov (no 
Greek manuscript has the variant tod momtod). Accordingly it appears 
likely, though not certain, that tod totovtov was present in & before the 
name of Agathon and that it was translated with a simple demonstrative 
by the translator. However, the question whether tod totovtov was also in 
Aristotle's text is another matter. 


56a31 ci Il: cig B: [Z] | doudtror] [2] 

The Arabic changes the structure of the sentence from that of a rhetori- 
cal question to a plain statement; as a result, it is not possible to establish 
precise and certain correspondences between the Greek text and the Ara- 
bic translation (as Gudeman rather cavalierly assumes). The translation 
reads, “yet there is no difference between interludes being sung and a 
speech being put together from another to another” (‘ald (annaha) Ia 
farga bayna an yutaganna bi-d-dahilati wa-bayna an yw’allafa qawlun 
min uhra ila uhra). It is clear that the rhetorical question was translated 
negatively in the Arabic, and the two alternatives introduced by the 7 ... 
jj structure in Greek were translated by the Arabic preposition “between 
... and” (literally, “between ... and between,’ as required by Arabic style); 
but it is impossible to decide whether the translator read in ¥ ei, or gic, or 
anything at all (as Gudeman assumes), and the same applies to the mood 
of the verb doudttot/-et. 


56a3 1-32 H Emetcddtov dAov om. Ar., secl. Gudeman 
56a33 cldav B, 2 (anwa‘) : 70 A 

56a34 xal X (wa-), ci. Hermann : 7 & 

56a37 tovtwv II, & (hadihi, sc. al-asya’) : tobtov B 


BY 


1456b1 xal! E: jd (aw) 
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56b2 wixpdtyta ®, X (sigar), Paris. 2038 : pixpotTn tas A B 


56b3 idedv & (as-suwar wa-l-hilaq) : cidev AB 

The Arabic translates iS¢a1 with the hendiadys as-suwar wa-l-hilaq also 
at 50b34. cld@v at 56a33 he translates as anwd‘, which indicates that he 
would have done the same here had he read cide@v as cidéwv. 


56b4 7} E: 7 ut intell. Ar. | 5éy Paris. 2038 : dei B®, E ut vid.: 8 HA 
The translator analyzed the sentence at 56b2-4, dfAov ... Mapacxevde, 
inaccurately. The Arabic has, “It is clear that, also in the things from 
these forms and characters [hendiadys for ide@v, see the preceding note], 
there ought to be used, when there are either sorrows or difficulties or 
calamities, and [there ought to] be prepared [things] which are realities” 
(wa-zahirun anna |i.e., annahil, fi l-umiri aydan min hadihi s-suwari 
wa-l-hilaqi, yanbagi an yusta‘mala, mata kana imma |-ahzanu wa-imma 
s-siabu wa-imma I-‘az@imu, wa-tusta‘adda llati hiya haqa@iqu). The 
Greek text was accordingly parsed by the translator as, dyjAov dé ott, 
xal Ev Tots Mocypacw amd adtHv tTdv [sic intell. Ar.] Sev, det ypHoOat, 
Stav éreewa H Sea H peycra H, cindta Set rapacxevdCev. The H after 
weydAa was read as 7, the subjunctive of ciut (properly, after étav), 
and eixéta was accordingly seen as if it were the accusative object of 
xejc8at. The following Set then must have been seen as a repetition of 
the preceding Se? (or, possibly, was read as dé and the final iota before the 
pi of napacxevdCew simply ignored?), and was left untranslated, while the 
final mapaoxevdCewv was seen also as a verb whose object was eixdta. &, 
then, in all probability had the same text as B, and the skewed translation 
is rather due to the translator's misreading of the sentence rather than to 
a different underlying text. 

The other, less likely, alternative is that X had the same text as A, 8 7 
[AH?], which was then misread as det or d¢[t], as just explained. 


56b5 ott BY, = (anna) 
56b8 gatvorto B: pavoito A : [Z] | 7 Séor ci. Vahlen : ndea A B, ¥ (laddat) 


56b21 depov ante dvope pra & (al-fasila al-ism al-kalima), et ci. Spen- 
gel : post pha = 

For the word order see the discussion in Tkatsch II,153-154, Gudeman 
app. crit. ad loc., and Edzard (2007) 173-174. It is to be noted that the 
Arabic translation of do9pov as fasila, correct as it is (pace Edzard 2007, 
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174 note 50), derives from the anatomical use of the Greek term (joint) 
which is rendered as mafsal in the translated literature (see Ullmann 
WGAU s.v.) 


en] 


56b23 cvvOety X (murakkab), rec. : cuvety & 
56b24 Oypiwy II, X (baha@’im) : Geweidv B 
56b25 tavty¢ II, X (hada s-sawt) : tabtats B 


56b26 dpwvov II, X ([guz’] la musawwit) : &kpwvaB | tadta B: om. ITZ | td 
X (alladi), ci. Reiz: om. AB | mpocoArjc IL, & (al-qar‘i) : meoBoArjc B | post 
TpoaBoAys add. Ar. (tav xElAdv Hj THY Oddvtwv) (al-ka’in ‘inda s-Safatayn 
aw al-asnan) ut glossema (Gudeman) 

The gloss after tpocBoAjs, Tav XEIAd } THV dddvtwv, is due most likely to 
the Syriac or Arabic translator, possibly on the basis of another source, 
but it can hardly be in the original text of Aristotle, as Gudeman assumes. 
See the discussion of this passage in Belardi 53-58. 


56b27-28 dxovoTyy ... dxovotyv IT, X: axnovetyy B 
56b28 T0p A, Xu: 108 BS 
56b29 mpocfoAij¢ II, & (al-qar‘i) : mooBoAys B 


56b32 WirAdtmt IL: prdtyjot B: [Z] | pyxer 1, E (bi-t-tali) : weyeber pyxer 
B 


56b34 év &, » (fi) : secl. Bernhardy, Spengel 


56b36 ovMaby xat &: [ZX] 

The Arabic for 56b36-37, “xal yap ... to TPA’, reads as follows: “because 
G and R without A are not a syllable, since a syllable comes about 
only with A, but G and R and A are a syllable” (wa-dalika anna I-G 
wa-r-R bi-la A laysa qtidab(an), id|a] kana innama yakinu qtidabun 
ma‘a A, lakin al-G wa-r-R wa-A hiya qtidabun).“ This presupposes a 


* Belardi 61 note 58 points out that it is possible to read the Arabic differently, 
viz., “because G [on the one hand], and R [on the other], both without A, are not a 
syllable, since a syllable comes about only with A; but G and R and A are [also] a 
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Greek sentence as follows: xal yap to TP dvev tod A ove gott avAAa- 
By, cvMaBAs otoys peta tod A, ofov t6 IPA (cf. Margoliouth (1887) 
66 and Gudeman in his edition who suggest similar reconstructions). 
However, it is not clear that such may have been the reading in X. 
There are two reasons. ‘The first, textual, is that this particular passage 
in the Arabic translation contains more glosses than any other pas- 
sage in the Poetics, which indicates that somebody, at some unspec- 
ified stage, annotated it heavily, obviously to render it more intelli- 
gible. These glosses, which may have been originally marginal, were 
inserted into the text in the extant version of the Arabic translation. 
The second is based on content and meaning. It is not at all certain that 
Aristotle wants to say that ['P is not a syllable (as the Arabic version 
has it), since he has just given [ as example of a consonant and P as 
example of a semi-vowel, and he has defined a syllable as being com- 
posed of a consonant and an element which has sound, i.e., a vowel 
or a semi-vowel (as noted by Janko 126). According to this defini- 
tion, then, IP is a syllable, just as much as A is—that is, a consonant 
plus a semi-vowel or a consonant plus a vowel (pace Gudeman (1934) 
344). The problem is that Aristotle does not give TA as example of the 
consonant-plus-vowel syllable but [PA, which would appear to have con- 
fused scribes and editors alike, but it would seem that this is what Aris- 
totle meant. 

The Arabic translation thus appears interpolated, in keeping with the 
rest of the passage, as mentioned; and if this is so, it is not possible 
to divine the actual reading in X, though the reading in the Greek 
paradosis seems likely. Now whatever the experts on versification to 
whom Aristotle refers may have thought about a syllable, the glosses 
and the particular interpretation of this sentence given in the Arabic 
translation are conditioned by a later understanding of what constitutes 
a syllable, and that is that IP is decidedly not one. This then would 
explain, first, the negative in the Arabic sentence (“G and R without A 
are not a syllable”), and second, the explanatory clause that follows it, 
“since a syllable comes about only with A, the first part of which has no 
counterpart in the Greek text. In all likelihood, then, the transmitted text 
in the Greek paradosis is not corrupt, and is perhaps to be read as Janko 
suggests (but without the comma after cvMaBy): xat yap TOP dvev tod A 
ovMabr xai peta tod A, ofov t6 TPA, meaning, “for GR is a syllable both 


syllable” Technically, this is possible, but unlikely, on the basis of the Greek, that it was 
intended so to be read. 
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without an A and with an A, as in GRA” A final argument in favor of this 
reading is that it is also the lectio difficilior. 

See the detailed analysis of the Greek in this passage, but also of the 
Arabic translation, by Belardi 59-62. 


56b37 T0 A, » (al-): om. B 


1456b38-1457a10% abvdecLog ... WETOU 
The Arabic of this passage on otvdecpog (56b38-57a5: cbvdecpoc 5é ... 
onuavtixdy dé) reads as follows: “As for the ligature (i.e., cdvSecpos), it 
is a composite sound” without signification, like “as for” and *xxxxx.”t 
For what is audible of it/them is without signification, composed of 
many sounds, and it/they signifies/-y a single composite sound” without 
signification.” 
Apart from the obvious omission in Arabic of the text between ¥ ote 
. xa wdtyv (56b38-57a3), there are three difficulties with this text. 
First, in the examples given (5744), Arabic amma, “as for,’ corresponds 
accurately to Greek peév and is well attested (see GALex 1,341 $1). The 
rest of the example(s) in Greek, however, is not easily recognizable in 
Arabic. It is likely that the second example in Arabic is the conjunction 
wa-, “and,” but the reading is not certain, apart from the fact that “and” 
does not translate the transmitted reading in Greek, yjtot. After wa-, the 
Arabic manuscript has a sequence of five letters here that have yet to be 
deciphered: _,..J|,. Margoliouth in his text prints wa-a-laysa, which is not 
correct, because the skeleton in the manuscript has one ridge extra than 
is required by wa-a-laysa. Tkatsch I, 264, prints also incorrectly wa-al-sin 


6 See the extensive and critical discussion of this entire passage in Gallavotti (1954a). 
Although I do not agree with him in all details, his analyses are to the point. 

6° The word gwvy is frequently translated by sawt murakkab, “composite sound; even 
when the Greek does not have cvuv8et) gw; for example, mépuxe cvvOeti yiyverdar 
gwvy at 56b23 is translated as, “of the nature of the composite sound to be composed 
and generated” (min Sani s-sawti |-murakkabi an yatarakkaba wa-yukawwana). Since 
it seems unlikely that Aristotle's original Greek text would have had gwv) cuv8ety in 
all those places and that the Greek paradosis would have omitted the word cuv8ety by 
mistake in all of them (as assumed by Gudeman who added it everywhere in his text), it 
would appear that the scholiast who annotated this particular chapter of the Poetics that 
was available to the Syriac or Arabic translator, as mentioned in the preceding comment, 
also noted in every occurrence of the word gwvy that it is to be understood as pwvy 
avv0ety (which would appear to be based on what Aristotle says at 56b22-23), and that 
the translator accordingly entered it into the text throughout. 

67 For the word lafza, “utterance” written over the word sawt, “sound, see below, 
note 71. 
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(w’lsyn), which he explains as “the letter s”, but this is inaccurate because 
the shape of the ridges as written in the manuscript suggests wa-al-ysn 
(w'lysn). The problem remains, though it appears beyond serious doubt 
that whatever the Arabic letters stand for, they are supposed to render 
whatever the Syriac translator understood from yjtot dé and whatever 
Abu-Bisr Matta understood from the Syriac. 

The second is the referent of the pronoun “it/them” in the second 
sentence of the paragraph, in the phrase, “what is audible of it/them” 
(ma yusma‘u minha). The feminine pronoun in Arabic can refer either 
to a feminine singular or a plural noun. The problem, though, is that in 
the preceding sentence no feminine or plural noun has been mentioned. 
The pronoun therefore can refer either (a) in general to the words given 
as examples of “sounds” (gwvat) that are without signification, or (b) to 
the presumed Greek noun gwvy which the translator has in mind and 
which is feminine in Greek (and also in Syriac, if the word used for 
gwvy was sdwtda) and which was thus also translated in feminine into 
Arabic, despite the fact that the Arabic word for it, sawt, is masculine, 
or, finally, (c) to a receding presumed feminine or plural noun that was 
theoretically omitted in the Paris manuscript. It is difficult to decide 
which of the three alternatives is the most likely since the Greek text that 
has been transmitted for this clause contains only the word y wv; but all 
things considered, and given the confusion in gender between the Syriac 
and the Arabic that can be witnessed in this translation, and given the 
context, alternative (b) would seem to be preferable. 

How we read this phrase and pronoun here will affect the next fem- 
inine pronoun we come across in the rest of the sentence, “and it/they 
signify a single compound sound” (hiya dallatun). The Arabic pronoun 
hiya can again refer either (a) to what was referred by the previous pro- 
noun, or (b) to the plural noun that has just been mentioned, the “many 
sounds”. (a) If it refers to the previous pronoun as a singular subject, 
then the most likely antecedent would be the presumed gwvy, in which 
case the underlying Greek would have been onuavtim in the nomina- 
tive, to agree with yn pwvy conyos; (b) but if it refers to the “many sounds,” 
the Greek would be onuavtimav. Again the first alternative would seem 
preferable, primarily because of the position of the word uté> in the 
Greek, which is problematic (with translators either disregarding it—e.g. 
Butcher, Else—or secluding it, like Janko). In the Greek presupposed by 
the Arabic, however, it makes sense in the place where it is if one reads, 
H €x TAELOVWV LEV PUVOV, LldS (SC. PwvIjS) ONUaAVTIXY dé doHpov (though 
clearly pias S€ onpavttxy &ojuov would have been better). If one were to 
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read the plural, oyuovtixav, ds would be in the wrong position, for it 
would be more natural to say, ij €x TAELOvov LEV PWVAYV, TNLAVTINOY SE LLdS 
convo. The Arabic syntax, which has a break in the sentence (“composed 
of many sounds, and it/they signifies/-y,’ min aswatin katiratin, wa-hiya 
dallatun,) reproduces the contrast indicated in the Greek by the peév ... 
d€ construction. 

The third difficulty is the phrase at 57a4, “for what is audible of 
it/them’, which corresponds in Greek just to the words yn gwvy. The 
conjunction “for, wa-dalika anna, as a rule translates Greek ya. This 
Greek particle is translated into Syriac most of the time also with ger, 
which would be translated into Arabic with wa-ddlika anna (see the 
statistics for the Poetics given below under 61b12), and thus it appears 
quite likely that the Greek text in X may have read, ) yao gwvy. Now it 
may be that the particle dé just preceding 7 pwvy in the Greek text was 
read together with what follows rather than with what preceded, in which 
case the Syriac translator understood what we now have as dé 7 gwvy 
as 7 6 pwvy. However, if that was the case, then the Syriac translator 
would have most likely rendered Greek dé with den (again, the statistics 
for the Poetics is given below at 61b12), and Syriac den in the Poetics is 
never translated by Abu-Bisr Matta with wa-dalika anna, what we have 
here. With this possibility eliminated, it appears even more likely that the 
Greek in £ may have read, 7 yap gwvy.* 

As for the Arabic “what is audible of it/them” for gwwy (ma yusma‘u 
minha), it appears quite unlikely that there would have been a different 
Greek text in Z, something like, 7 yap dxovoty wv. If the Syriac word 
used for pwvy were sdwta, then it is very likely either that some word 
from this same root (swt), whose verbal form also means “to listen, 
hearken’, was used in this phrase which Abu-Bi&r interpreted as the 
passive verb, or that an actual passive form was used in Syriac for gwwy 
and was accordingly so translated into Arabic. 

Next, the Arabic of this passage on do8pov (5746-10) reads as follows: 

“As for the ‘disjunction’ (d&p8pov), it is a composite sound without 
signification, signifying either the beginning of a statement or its end 
or a border/definition, like ‘he said; or ‘on account of or ‘except that’ It 
is [also] said, it isa composite sound without signification which neither 
precludes nor brings about a single significant sound that by nature is 
composed of many sounds, and at the heads and at the middle.” 


68 By contextual analysis, Gallavotti (1954a) 246 and 253 also suggested reading yap 
in this phrase. 
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The Greek-Arabic correspondences can be seen in the following table 
which also gives the Greek readings presupposed by the Arabic (the order 
of the lines given here is that of the transmitted text, not as re-arranged 
in the present edition): 


(56b38) wa-amma r-ribatu abvdecpos dé 

fa-huwa sawtun murakkabun gayru madlilin eoTlv wv donLLoS, 

(57a4) bi-manzilati amma wa-w t’lxsn/rt olov pev Htot dé 

wa-dalika anna ma yusma‘u minha H (yee) Pwvy 

huwa gayru madlilin XONLos 

murakkabun® min aswatin katiratin 1 EX TAELOVW LEV PWV, 

(a5) wa-hiya dallatun ‘ala sawtin [lafzatin] wahidin ids onuavtuey [or: -txdv] dé 

murakkabin gayri madlulin (doyov). 

OM. [mousty tépuxe Ela onavTiKyy 

(a6) OM. owvyy] 

(a6) wa-amma I-fasilatu”® dpSpov & 

fa-hiya sawtun” murakkabun gayru madlilin goth pwvy dhon|Loc 

imma li-btida’i l-qawli wa-imma } Adyou dexnv H 

(a7) li-ahirihi aw haddin dallun bi-manzilati TEAS H Stoptapov SyAot ofov 

gala aw min agli aw 70 O(n) el Kal TO Trepl xox 

(a8) illa. wa-yugdlu: sawtun” murakkabun 70 GAG [sic Ar]. } Pwvi} 

gayru madiilin alladi la yamna‘u wa-la KonyLos Hj ote xwAvEt odtE 

yaf alu s-sawta (a9) I-wahida I-madlila lladi Totel pwvyy plow onpavtvayy 

min S@nihi an yurakkaba min aswatin katiratin EX TAELOVWV PWVAV TEPUKUTAV 
gvvtidecbar 

(a10) wa-‘ala r-rw isi wa-‘ala I-wasati xal eml THv dxowv xal el tod 
wégou 


The section on &p8pov (57a6-10) is without serious problems; the text in 
x was almost identical to the Greek paradosis (see the apparatus for the 
minor variations). The section on cbvdecuos, on the other hand (56b38- 
57a6), is problematic. Not only is the Greek text corrupt—a well known 
state of affairs much discussed by numerous editors and translators 
of the Poetics—but the Arabic translation has itself its own problems, 
independently of the distortions in the Greek. The unique Arabic Paris 
manuscript appears to be both lacunose in this passage and to contain 
additional material. Briefly, the Arabic text of this section in the Paris 


6 After murakkabun the manuscript has the letter alif which, however, appears to 
have been crossed out. 

70 The manuscript has wasila, but this is clearly a mistake proper to it; both Avicenna 
and Averroes read fasila here, which is in any case the correct translation for de8pov; see 
the comment at 56b21. 

71 Over sawt there is written lafza. In two places in this passage, the scribe has added 
the word lafza as a gloss over the word sawt. This means that sawt is to be understood to 
mean lafza. Thus if both sawt and lafza are found in the text, lafza is to be deleted, since 
this was clearly the overline gloss which must have entered the text. 

7 Over sawt there is written lafza; see the preceding note. 
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manuscript on the one hand omits 56a38-57a3, H oUte xwAvel ... Kod” 
abtyyv (or -dv) and 57a5-6 molety mEpuxev Liav onuavTUY Pwvyy, and on 
the other reads the intervening sentence (57a4-5, } pwvy ... TNMAVTIKAYV 
dé) quite differently from the Greek text in the paradosis, as given above. 

Avicenna apparently had a fuller text for this section, in which he was 
followed by Averroes. What needs to be determined is whether or not the 
fuller text in Avicenna came from a version of Abu-Bi8r’s translation that 
was added to from a Greek manuscript other than  (i.e., manuscript Y). 
The evidence in Avicenna and Averroes is the following: 


Avicenna, Margoliouth (1887) 107 = ed. Badawi p. 65” 


The ligature that is called conjunction, which is an utterance that does 
not signify by itself any meaning but merely indicates that there is a 
connection between one term and another, occurs [a] sometimes when 
the conjunction is mentioned first by means of one term following which 
another term is anticipated, like “as for;’4 and [b] sometimes when it 
comes second and not at the beginning, like “then,” “and,” and what is 
alpha in Greek. 


Averroes, p. 135 Salim 


As for the ligature (ctvdeopos), it is a compound sound’ that does not 
signify by itself. It is like the connective “and” and “then.” In short, 
they [i.e., such ligature words] are the particles that connect one part of 
speech with another—and this happens when they occur either at the 
beginning of a statement, like “as for,” (or subsequently, like “then”)”” — 
and the conditional particles which signify a connection, like “if-when” 
and “when” 


The former passage indicates that the text of the Poetics available to 
Avicenna did contain some part of the passage 56a38-57a3, missing in 
the Paris manuscript, 7 obte xwAvet ... xa adtyv, -6v—if not all, then at 
least the second half that talks about the positioning of these particles 
at the beginning or the middle of the sentence. Averroes would seem 
to be following here Avicenna rather than the Abt-Bisr version, for he 


73 | follow the more correct text in Margoliouth. 

74 In Arabic, amma, “as for; introduces the protasis of a sentence in which the 
apodosis has to start with the particle fa-, “then” 

75 “Compound sound” (sawt murakkab) is the term that Abi-Biér’s translation uses 
to render Greek gwvy. 

76 In Arabic the particle wa- (“and”) has some functions other than connective. 

77 The Arabic sentence as transmitted is clearly lacunose, for the second part of the 
disjunction “either ... or” is missing. If Averroes followed Avicenna here, then something 
like what is proposed would have fallen out. 
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says only as much as Avicenna does about ctvdecuos and nothing more 
of what is included in the Aristotelian text as represented either by the 
Greek paradosis or the Abu-Bisr version in the Paris manuscript. 

From the above, the following conclusions may be drawn. On the basis 
of the Abu-Bisr translation available in the Paris manuscript, the Greek 
text on abvdecpos (56b38-57a6) in X appears to have read as follows: 

obvdeopos Sé ot Qwvy donos, ofov pEv Hto1 Se H yap Pwvy doynpos, Hh ex 
TIAELOVWV LEV PWVOV, MLAS ONLAVTIKaY dé donuov (omitting the rest, motetv 
TEQUKEV Mav CNLAVTUAY Pwvnv). 

The question now is, whether the long omission of 56b38-57a3, from 
donpios to ofov, is peculiar to the Paris manuscript and to be attributed 
to the Arabic transmission alone or it already existed in © and is thus 
part of the Greek transmission. Although there can never be absolute 
certainty in cases involving omissions, certain considerations make it 
likely that in this case the omission was indeed in ¥. In the first place, 
there is no immediately discernible way in which the omission could 
have happened accidentally, by homoioteleuton or in any other way, 
either in Greek or in Arabic. The end words do not fit in either language 
to allow for the assumption of a homoioteleuton, and the omitted text 
itself is neat and makes what is left syntactically accurate; in other 
words, the omission does not appear accidental but deliberate, and such 
deliberate omission, especially given that most of the omitted text is 
a doublet recurring in the next paragraph, can only have occurred in 
the Greek tradition. Second, the Greek text after this major omission, 
5744-6, as reflected in the Arabic translation, is clearly different from the 
text we have in the Greek paradosis. This difference is of a substantive 
nature, involving both additions to and omissions from the text in 
the extant Greek paradosis, and such difference can accordingly not 
be dismissed as mere glosses that have entered into the text, as in 
numerous other places in this section of the Poetics (as mentioned 
previously). Thus if the second half of this passage, 57a4-6, clearly goes 
back to a text in 2 different from that in the Greek paradosis, then the 
omission in the first half (56b38-57a3) must also most likely go back to 
that. 

If then & (and hence the Abu-Biér translation) had a different text 
from that in the extant Greek paradosis, involving omissions and addi- 
tions, then the paraphrase of the ctvdecpog paragraph in Avicenna, which 
contains material that exists only in the extant Greek paradosis (the posi- 
tioning of the particles at the beginning or the middle of the sentence) 
can have come from an Arabic version of Abt-Bi&r’s translation that was 
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corrected or revised from a Greek manuscript (i.e., VY) that belonged to 
the tradition of the extant Greek paradosis. This was also the case in the 
passage at 51b33, discussed earlier. Similarly, Averroes must accordingly 
be following Avicenna rather than the Abu-Bisr translation. 

The final question then is, the extent to which the readings in Y can 
help establish a better Greek text for this notoriously difficult passage, or 
at least help us better understand what happened in its tortuous Greek 
transmission. 


1456b38-1457a3 yj... e0THV om. Ar. et X ut vid. 
See the discussion in the preceding comment. 


1457a2 Tepuxvia B : mepuxvtav IT: om. Ar. et E ut vid. | cvvtiOecOar = : 
ti8ec8at fort. ¥ et ci. Winstanley : om. Ar. et ¥ ut vid. 

Avicenna’s paraphrase of this passage, which apparently derives from a 
corrected version of the Abi-Bi&r translation on the basis of a manuscript 
other than X (Y), talks about the “mentioning” (tudkara) of the particles 
at the beginning or the middle, and Averroes, who seems to be echoing 
Avicenna, about their “occurring” (wuqii‘) at the beginning, etc. This 
would appear to reflect an original Greek ti€ec9o1 in Y rather than 
ouvtiderGau. 


5743-10 Mégov ... uegou] recov B 


57a3 Tevet A: poni Lat. : om. Ar. et X ut vid. | abtHv ®, ci. Tyrwhitt : 
attov A: om. Ar. et X ut vid. 


57a4 Htot] [Z] | 7A: yep ut intell. Ar., fort. 2: om. Lat. | 7 edd.:7 AX 
See the preceding discussion at 56b38-57a10. 


5745 onmavtixov ci. Robortellus : onuavtixov A: onuavtimny © : onmavtixy 
vel oynuavtixay X | dé AL: om. Lat. 
See the preceding discussion at 56b38-57a10. 


57a6 dui ci. Hartung: Ou. 1. IL, 2X: gypt ut intel. Syr. = gala Ar.*, fa’ ut 
interpr. Ar.’ | met (min agli), edd. : 7.€.9. tI | ta &Max] TO GAAG ut intell. 
Ar. (wa-illa) 

The scribe of the Arabic MS originally wrote qala, “he said,” which would 
be a rendering presumably of Syriac emar translating Greek gyi, as 
the Syriac translator apparently understood the three letters pu in the 
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manuscript (Z). Then somebody—it is not clear who—changed the final 
letter of the Arabic word qdla in the Paris MS from the letter / to the 
letter w; the resulting word, without diacritical points, thus reads fa’, 
since the final hamza in this manuscript is written essentially with a waw. 
Fa- is the Arabic particle meaning “then, “so,” and apparently represents 
somebody’s attempt to “correct” the text since obviously the word “he 
said,” in any language, is a verb and not a particle indicating disjunction. 
But the correction was made without recourse to any Greek manuscript, 
but simply on the basis of Arabic grammar. The original reading, “he 
said,” however, reflects the reading of the Syriac translation which in turn 
reflects the Greek paradosis. 

x also had the reading of the Greek paradosis for megt. The Arabic 
reads min agli, which normally translates “on account of,” but in at 
least one crucial passage in the Poetics, 59a1, the two instances of nept 
are translated with min agli, and thus the rendering in this passage is 
corroborated. Ilepi as a preposition gave a lot of trouble to the translator, 
who uses an inordinate amount of prepositions and other phrases to 
translate it, e.g., ff 49b217, 54a13 and 16, 54b18, 56a33, etc.; ila 51a17, 
53a4-6, 59a15; ‘inda 51b14, 53a18, 54a9; nahwa 48a11, 48a14, 51a28, 
51b24, etc.; min qibali 47b23, 48b2; bi-hasabi 59a37. 


57a7 ¥ edd. : y I, = (imma) 
57a8 7} X (wa-yuqalu vel (a)w yugalu) : 7 A | A, = (alladi) : i, ® 
57a9 Tequxvia A: mequxvtay ®, X (as-sawta ... alladi min s@nihi) 


57a11 ovvdeTy onpavtvay ITZ: onuavtuy onpavtvay B 

The Arabic has a couple of doublets in this passage, which would appear 
to be additions into the text from marginal or interlinear annotations in 
the Arabic copy from which the Paris manuscript was transcribed. The 
text in this manuscript reads, “As for the name, it is an utterance [fem.] 
or sound [masc.], composite, signifying [fem.] or signifying [masc.]” 
(wa-amma l-ismu, fa-huwa lafzatun aw sawtun murakkabun, dallatun 
aw dallun). In Arabic the word “utterance,” lafzatun, is feminine, while 
“sound,” sawtun, is masculine. They both translate pwvj, though the 
latter is the original term used by Abu-Bi&r (and a literal translation of 
the Greek), while the former is the correct term to use for the Greek 
word; as noted before (above, note 71), the original sawtun that was 
used by Abu-Bisr was revised to the proper technical term lafgatun by 
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some annotator. The Paris manuscript at times adds the revised term 
over the original inside the text, and sometimes, as is the case here, 
simply adds it into the text, thus creating a hendiadys. Of these two 
terms, one is feminine and the other masculine, so when the scribe 
of the Paris manuscript (or perhaps the Arabic scribe of his Arabic 
exemplar) came to write the active participle for “signifying,” *dall, he 
wrote it twice, once in the feminine (dallatun) to agree with lafzatun 
and once in the masculine (dallun) to agree with sawtun. Now as it 
happens, manuscript B of the Greek tradition also writes twice the 
word for “signifying” oynyovtva. But this must be sheer coincidence 
(and not an indication that the translator read in © the word twice) 
because the repetition of the participle in the Arabic text depends on 
the double translation of gwvy as sawtun and lafzatun, which could not 
have been what Abu-Bi&r originally wrote. He used consistently only 
sawtun, while lafzatun is the term used by the reviser or annotator, 
and the presence of both words in the Paris manuscript is due to the 
scribe of the manuscript who added in his text what was a marginal 
or overlinear annotation. Thus if Abu-Bisr initially wrote only sawtun 
to translate pwvy, he could not have used both the masculine and the 
feminine form of the participle to render cyyovtum because it would 
have made no sense. Thus it is almost certain that 2 read the word only 
once. 


57a13 Yeddwpocg To Swpog  (durus min tawudiu(r)s) et ci. Ritter : Peodwew 
TO Spov E 


57a17 mote &, L (az-zaman) : noté ci. Spengel | BadiZer &, 2 (yamsi), 
Paris. 2038 : BadtZew A B | mooconpativet ®, Paris. 2038 : moooynpatver AB : 
onuatvet ut interpr. Ar. (yadullani), (mpoc- non vert.) 

For the reading mpogoyyatvet it should be noted that the Syriac (and 
following him, the Arabic) translator simply did not see the need to 
render explicitly the meaning of the preposition mpog-, not that there 
is a possibility that he read cypaivet in his exemplar, 2. The observation 
by Tkatsch I,161b, that compound Greek verbs are at times translated as 
the simple verb only (as is the case here), should not be taken to mean (as 
Edzard and Kohnken 225-226 seem to imply) that this is a general rule, 
for in other instances (also indicated by Tkatsch I,161b) the preposition 
of a Greek compound verb is translated independently (and properly). 
The kind of procedure used by the translator must be evaluated case by 
case. 
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57a18 eotiv II, & (fa-huwa) : om. B 


57a19 Kata TO ci. Reiz : To xata AB, & 

The translator uses different syntax to render the two passages in 57419, 
y ev TO xata (amma daka ‘ala anna li-hdda), and 57a12, y d€ xata tO 
(amma daka, fa-‘ala hadihi), which shows that he read the text differ- 
ently, as in AB. 


57a21 » Oe II, X (amma daka) : 7B 


57a22 enitaéw II, X: H eritaéw B | éBadioev &, & (masa), interrogative 
Cooke, Tyrwhitt : (&p’) €8dicev ci. Vahlen | Ba&diZe rec., et fort. E (Badi{Zet, 
yamsi, ut intell. Ar.) : €BddiCev & 
For gepwtyow éenitagw the Arabic has, “question and order” (md fi s- 
swal wa-fi l-amr). The Arabic has to use a conjunction between the two 
nouns (the two nouns side by side without a conjunction would mean 
something different), and the translator chose “and,’ which means that he 
did not see “or” (7) in his exemplar. There is no reason to assume that he 
might have translated the Greek disjunctive particle by “and,” as in some 
other instances where the context could allow it (cf. Tkatsch II,108b). 
For the reading Badi¢e the Arabic has “he walks” (yamsi), which would 
tend to indicate that © in all likelihood did have 6aéi@e but that it was 
misread or misunderstood by the translator as Badi@el, as in 57417. 
The fact that the verb is followed by a word that begins with letters 
that have three vertical lines in uncial writing (BAAIZETTQCIC) may 
have contributed to the confusion. Less likely appears to be Tkatsch’s 
explanation (II,56) that 2 did have Basie but that the translator used 
the imperfect to express it (as it is sometimes done in Syriac), and that 
Abua-Bisr, unaware that the form was supposed to express the imperative, 
translated it into Arabic in the imperfect. Syriac, however, does have an 
imperative form, and it is difficult to imagine that the translator would 
not have used it but used the ambiguous imperfect instead, knowing full 
well, after the preceding énitaéw, that what is needed is an imperative 
form. 


57a23 O€ éott B, » (huwa) : de A 
57a27 T1®, Paris. 2038 : ti A, & (ma huwa s-Say’) : om. B 


57a27-28 Badidet ®, © (yamsi), Paris. 2038 : Badifew AB 
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57a28 KAéwv 6 KAéwy A: KAaiwv 6 KAgwv B: [2] | eg UW, 2 (wahid) : €&4¢ B 
The Arabic certainly has the name twice, but the precise Greek spelling 
underlying the transliterated name is difficult to divine. The Arabic 
spelling in both instances is, Q’lln’s, Kéllonas (?), which does not exactly 
correspond to Cleon. If what appears as double / is actually an / and 
an a (lam alif) badly written, we would get Kélénas. This is difficult, 
because, first, this form does not have anything that would correspond 
to the omega in the name of Cleon (cf. above, 57413, tawudiirus), and 
second, the ending in -ds is unaccountable: it cannot be the genitive, 
for that would need another o sound, and not an alif (dlaf in Syriac) 
which can stand for either alpha or epsilon; in addition, there is no 
reason why the (Syriac) translator should have read the genitive KAgwvos: 
Vahlen (ed. 1875) had suggested emending to read KAéwv 6 KAEgwv(oc), 
and Diels (1888a) 159, thought the Arabic supported this conjecture, but 
Vahlen’s reading makes two examples out of the phrase év t@ BadiZet(v) 
Kiréwv 6 Kréwv (ie., “ev 7 BadiZew” and “KAgwv 6 KAgwv(og)”), while the 
Arabic clearly understands the whole clause as one example (“like our 
word ‘Kélénas’ in our statement ‘Kélénas walks”); besides, if Kélénas 
represents a genitive, then in Arabic it appears both times in the genitive, 
not once, as Vahlen’s conjecture requires. Even less likely is it to read 
the Arabic name with a final epsilon, KAéwvec, as if it were plural. It 
may well be that the Arabic form, obviously reproducing the Syriac, 
reflects a vulgar Greek form KAéwvac (Kelénas, suggested above), as the 
morphology of the name eventually developed in demotic Greek. 

As for the suggestion by Bywater (1889) 501, that the Arabic version 
supports the reading td KAgwv as opposed to the transmitted 6 KAgwy, it 
cannot be maintained. Either reading, if understood correctly as Aris- 
totle intended, which seems to have happened here, would have been 
translated the same in Syriac and then in Arabic, and thus the evidence 
provided by the Arabic is inconclusive. 


57a29 oynyatver II,  (al-qawl ... yadull) : onpatvov B | cvvdéopw rec. : 
ouvdeouwv AB, & (ribatat) 


57a30 avOpwmov (sc. Adyos) A B, & (qawlund insan) : dv8pwmov opiopos 
(ex lin. 26) ® | t@ ®, X (min qibali anna), Paris. 2038: T0 AB 

The Arabic has, “as for our statement, ‘man walks, it is one by signifying 
one [thing]” (wa-ammad qawluna ‘insdnun yams? fa-huwa wahidun min 
qibali annaha yadullu ‘ala wahidin). This makes it clear that the translator 


© 


understood Adyog to be referred to by the article 6 and to go with 
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avOpwrov; for he correctly understood the Greek 6 dé tod dvopwmov to 
mean, “as for that of man,” with “that” referring to the immediately 
preceding Adyos, which is also translated in the Arabic with gawl. Thus 
he understood, “as for the statement of man,’ i.e., about man, “it is one,” 
etc. And when he wanted to see which statement is the one referred to, 
he naturally found the example given a few lines before, “man walks,’ as 
the closest referent. Thus Tkatsch (1,193) is right to identify the referent 
in the preceding example, but wrong to ascribe all this to the translator's 
naiveté. The Arabic translation makes it clear that the Greek in 2 did not 
have any other word after the genitive in dv@pwzov and that the translator 
correctly understood it to go with Adyos. 


57432 onmawovtwv II, X (tadullu) : copRawovtwv B 


57a33' dvopatt d (bi-l-ismi), ci. Spengel : dvouatos A: dvépato (sic) B | xat 
c&onuov] om. Ar. 


57434 xal tetpamtAodv om. Ar. 


5723 4-35 Ovoua xal moMamAody IT: xalt moMamAodv dvouc B: [2] 

The Arabic has, “insofar as the name may be triple and multiple” (min 
gibali anna I-isma qad yakinu di [sic pro da] taldatati l-ad‘afi wa-katiri 
l-ad‘afi), which translates ety 8 dv xat teimAodv dvopa xal moManAocdv 
(or ... TptmAody xal moMamAodv dvoua), omitting, by haplography, xai 
tetoamAoby. Either of the two alternative phrasings in the Greek could 
lie behind the Arabic text. 


57435 Ta A B: [Z] | peyoActwtov ci. Bywater : ueyodtwtdv & : pecadtwtov 
X (masaliyiita) : pacooAwtv frustra ci. Diels ex Ar. 

For olov td MoMAd TOV HEyaAELWTHY the Arabic has, “like many of masali- 
yata” (bi-manzilati katirin min mdsdliyuta), which prima facie appears 
not to have the article, but unless the translator had decided to add the 
word “names,” for which presumably the article t& (sc. ovouata) stands, 
the translation would have been the same; it is thus difficult to say with 
certainty that & did not have the article (as Gudeman assumes). 

tion of the Syriac transliteration, which itself has been taken to be a tran- 
scription of Greek MaccaAtwtav by Diels (1988b) 53, upon the sugges- 
tion of Margoliouth (1887) 68 (in Latin form, Massiliotis, Massiliotae). If 
this is in fact what ¥ had, then the Syriac translator must be assumed not 
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to have understood the meaning of the word, for if he had known the 
name of the city itself he would have translated correctly, and the Ara- 
bic version of that would have been something like, min ahl Masdliya, 
“of the people of Marseilles.” But this appears an unwarranted assump- 
tion, under the circumstances discussed below. As a matter of fact, the 
Syriac translator did recognize the genitive plural ending of the word, 
-tav, and he accordingly transliterated the word with a Syriac plural, 
acters. 

There is, furthermore, no evidence whatsoever that 2 had the word 
spelled with an alpha in the first syllable and double sigma so that we can 
be justified in assuming a form of the word MacoaAwtav, referring to 
the inhabitants of Marseilles; this is merely Margoliouth’s assumption, as 
sanctioned by Diels, mentioned above. What actually happened is that an 
uncial form of the word as it appears in the Greek MS A, METAAIOTON, 
was misread as MECAAIOTON and copied as such in 2.” Thus it appears 
certain that, since the Syriac translator was working from the uncial 
manuscript X, the misreading of one letter, I to C, had occurred either 
during the copying of & itself, or of its source manuscript (Z). Now 
it is true that this form of the word, MECAAIOTON, and the other, 
presumed form MACCAAIOTON, would be transcribed in exactly the 
same way in Syriac, as mdsdaliyute (what we now have), because the alpha 
and the epsilon would be transliterated in the same way in Syriac, and 
the double sigma would not be indicated. However, to infer from this 
evidence that the actual spelling of the word in 2 was MACCAAIONTON 
(with an alpha and double sigma), referring to the people of Marseilles, 
is not justified. The reason is that first, since the original mistaken 
transcription of METAAIOTON as MECAAIOTON occurred in uncials 
at some stage, an assumption has to be made that at a subsequent stage 
somebody must have “corrected” the meaningless MECAAIOTON to 
MACCAAIOTON so that the word would appear in this form in X. But 
there is no evidence to support such an assumption. Second, and equally 
importantly, why would anybody make a “correction” that is actually not 
correct but a mistake: for as a Greek scholar remarked to Margoliouth 
(1887) 68, if a “correction” was actually effected, it would have had to 
have been to change the word to MagcaAwtixav, the proper form in 
context, not MacoaAwtav. And third, the fact that the Syriac translator 


78 See the discussion of the history of this explanation by Taran in his note ad loc. 
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transliterated rather than translated the word—if he can be assumed 
to have at least known some geography if not Greek poetics—would 
support that he was faced with the meaningless MECAAIOTON in & 
rather than a supposedly “corrected” form of it, MACCAAIOTON. It 
thus seems beyond a reasonable doubt that © read MECAAIOTON. If 
this is the case and MECAAIOTON is a unique error of X, then we have 
only one attested true reading for this word, peyoAwt@v in all the other 
primary witnesses (AB and the Latin translation), and if that is an error, 
it represents a primitive error of the archetype. 


1457b1 * * * lac. unius verbi explenda ex Ar., supplicans domino caelo- 
rum; ut e.g. Alocovpaviactys 

The name is translated literally in Arabic as “the worshipper of the lord of 
the heavens” (al-mutadarri‘ ila rabb as-samawat). It is given as a second 
example of a multiple name and is not in apposition to the preceding 
one, as the Arabic might seem to suggest (Gudeman, in app., consid- 
ered it titulum hieraticum). In all probability this was a theophoric name 
beginning with Atoc- and ending in -otig¢, as in Atoogeviaotms (cf. LSJ 
s.vv.). Atorovpaviaatys would be a good candidate, but it seems not to be 
attested; Bywater (1909) 279 suggested another “invented” word, émev- 
EWedvaé, while Gudeman (in Tkatsch II,25b) proposed érevyoupdvouyos 
or apytjpovpdvovyos. The Greek words suggested by Diels (1888b) 52, 
emevgcuevoc Ati matpi, cannot be entertained because they constitute a 
phrase, not a single word, the point Aristotle is making; Bywater thinks 
it may even be a tetpamAodv dvoua. It is not clear why it should have 
dropped out from the extant Greek paradosis. 


57b2-3 dgyenuevov X (mufarag), ci. Spengel : bpynenuevov = 

The Arabic uses mufaragq, “separated, disengaged,’ both here and at 58a1, 
which points to a reading dgypnpevov in both places. Similarly, apoatpetv 
in this version is translated by other Arabic roots which are semantically 
related to frq (separation), like fs/ (division, segregation) at 58a3, and df 
(pushing away) at 51a34. It thus appears quite certain that dagyjpypevov 
was the reading in 2 rather than bpypypéevov, which has a different 
semantic range. 


57b3 e&yMaypevov IT, X (mutagayyir) : &eAnAcypevov (sic) B 

The reading e&Marypevov in X is assured by the Arabic translation, muta- 
gayyir, “altered” The variant in B seems impossible: there is no form 
eEeAnAaypevov but only é&eAnAeypevov, from e&eheyyw, “refute,” which is 
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not what is meant here. Besides, the word é&yMaypevov is repeated at 
58a5-6, without variants. 


576 otyvvov II, X (sigtinun) : ctyvMov B | yA@tta I: yA@ttav B: yA@tta 
TO dé Sdpv Hutv wev xvptov Kumptois de yAM@tTa X (Kumpiotg om. Ar.) 

The whole sentence, “while dory is standard for us but dialectal for the 
people of (Cyprus)” (wa-amma dirii fa-huwa lana hagigiyyun wa-amma 
li-ahli (Qubris) fa-lisanun), manifestly goes back to the text in 2, either 
itself or a marginal gloss. If it was also at some point in the Greek text of 
the archetype, then it was omitted in the tradition of € by homoioteleuton 
(Gudeman in app.). The omission of the name of Cyprus in the Arabic 
translation is accidental. 


57b7 ano II, & (min) : xata B 

The Arabic of the passage 57b6-9 on uetagopa ... yevoug is defective in 
the Paris manuscript, showing a number of lacunae. Given the repetitive- 
ness of the passage in both Greek and Arabic, it is not certain at which 
stage the lacunae, mostly due to haplography, occurred, i.e., whether they 
are to be attributed to X or to the Syriac intermediary or even to the very 
scribe of the Paris manuscript. Since the latter is frequently guilty of such 
errors, the lacunae perhaps can be attributed to him and the text easily 
restored. Avicenna and Averroes reproduce correctly the four alterna- 
tives laid out by Aristotle in this passage, but apparently not from this 
passage but from the repetition of the list of four with examples in the 
following paragraph, 57b9-25. The first passage reads as follows in the 
Arabic, with the lacunae restored: 


The trans’ferral of a name is Sueta”popd dé Eotlv Ovdpratos 
the application of a strange/uncommon name aMotplov Emipoon 

either from the ®genus (to an additional species, } and tod ®yevouc éml elSoc 

or from the species) to an additional genus, } dco tod eidoug eri [td] yevoc 
or from the °species (to a species)” } and tod %eiSoug em eiSoc 
[which is] additional in accordance with a formation —_[#] xatd TO dvdAoyov 

which we express from the genus. Aeyw [Se] amd yévous 


The Arabic is, wa-ta’addi l-ismi huwa ta’diyatu smin garibin imma mina 
I-ginsi (‘ala naw‘in ma bi-ziyddatin, wa-imma mina n-naw’i) ‘ala ginsin 
ma bi-ziyadatin, wa-imma mina n-naw‘i (‘ala naw‘in ma) bi-z-ziyadati 
llati bi-hasabi tasakkulin® naquluhi mina I-ginsi. 


7 Omission due to haplography, phrases beginning with ‘ald and allati. 
80 After tasakkul the manuscript adds alladi which is then crossed out. 
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Noteworthy is the omission of 16 and } in lines 8 and 9 together with 
manuscript B in the Greek tradition, and the translator’s disregard of 5é 
in line 9 which leads him to read A¢yw amd yévoug with the preceding 
sentence. 


57b8 ano! A: xatd B: om. Ar.| t6A: om. BZ 
See the preceding comment. 


57b9 én eldoc H A: emi td elSoc B: emt elo X 
See the second preceding comment. 


57b10-13 Eldoc ... elSo¢ X: eld0¢ B 


57b10 d€ pot A: autem mea Lat. (= 8 éun ®2) : [] 

The Arabic does have “which is mine” (allati Ii), but this could translate 
either one of the Greek formations. For the Arabic rendition of this verse, 
through Syriac, see Kraemer 263-264. 


57b10-11 TO... Ttnon vert. Ar. 
The sentence 16 yap ... tTtis not translated in the Arabic. 


57b11-12 7 dy pupl’ Odvoceds Paris. 2038 : HOnpvet ddvacedc A, fort. Z 
Instead of the perfect tense, the Arabic used the past perfect to render 
gopyev, “had done” (kana stana‘a), which may be taken for a translation 
of 75y in the sense of already, and hence the past perfect. But this is not 
absolutely certain. 


57b12 éc0Ad A, E (hayrat) : premia (= d8Aa? ci. Minio) Lat. | td yap A: 
TO pev yap ® : [L] | puptov edd. : pvprov A : [2] 
The presence or absence of yeév in this construction and in this passage 
cannot be inferred from the Arabic. 

The Syriac clearly understood “tens of thousands” (ribwat in Arabic) 
from the Greek but it cannot be ascertained where he saw the accent, if 
there was one, in his exemplar. 


57b14 apvous xal tenov ci. Tyrwhitt (devoag rec., xat rec. al.) : EpdcacKe 
tepnov B, & (intaza‘a ... ‘inda-ma qata‘a) : depdoucxe teudv A : exsecuit 
secans Lat. | tavonjxei ci. Margoliouth (tavayxét), fort. 2 (hddd) : tavaxet 
B: atypet A: duro Lat. (= atetpét? ci. Kassel) 

For the two quotations in yaAx@ ... yaAx@, the Arabic has, “he tore out his 
soul with the bronze as he cut his strength with sharp bronze” (intaza‘a 
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nafsahu bi-n-nuhasi ‘inda-ma qata‘a *mirratahi bi-nuhdsin haddin). In 
the first half of this text, then, the translator read in his exemplar, together 
with the tradition in manuscript B, gpevaaoxe tepwv, correctly identifying 
the finite tense of the verb gpvw in the former and rendering the participle 
through the circumstantial clause “as he cut” (‘inda-md qata‘a); there was 
no conjunction xo in X. 

In the second half, the translator qualified the copper/bronze as 
“sharp” (hddd), which would be a correct etymological translation of 
tavanxel (if that was the word in X, which appears in corrupt form as 
tavaxel in manuscript B), assuming he recognized the derivation of the 
word from dj and understood it to mean, as the most recent Supple- 
ment to LSJ has it (s.v.), having a long edge “tapering to a point? But 
given that tovayxet is Homeric, there is a good chance that the translator 
would have recognized it and translated it as “sharp.” This is one alterna- 
tive for the reading in 2. 

Schrier (1998b) 577 and note 7, said that the reading tavonxet is first 
given by Margoliouth in his 1911 edition (though Margoliouth (1911) 
290 actually prints tavayxét), and that it is based on the reading in B. 
This seems to be correct, insofar as Margoliouth prints in the apparatus, 


Tavanxel: Tavaxél B* (= yuvatxa), 


which, however, is not easy to understand, as Tkatsch II,85a rightly noted 
(“nicht leicht verstandlich ist”). According to Margoliouth’s explanation 
of the symbols he used in the apparatus, an asterisk in the apparatus “sig- 
nifies the Arabic version” (p. 229). So, strictly speaking, his notation may 
mean that the word tavaxét, which is found in B, is also expressed by 
the Arabic version. This of course is not correct, for tavaxet does not 
mean anything, so it could not be expressed by the Arabic version which 
clearly reads “sharp” (hddd). Schrier interpreted this notation to mean 
that “Margoliouth’s conjecture [i.e., tavonxei, or actually tavonxét, as 
Margoliouth prints in his text] is based on the reading tavaxet in the Ric- 
cardianus 46 (= B) and is confirmed by the Arabic translation.” Schrier 
does not specify which Arabic word in particular “confirms” tavayxet, 
but clearly he must be referring to the word “sharp” (hddd). However, 
the rest of Margoliouth’s notation, as well as his Latin translation of this 
passage, raise doubts about the accuracy of Schrier’s interpretation, if not 
its overall correctness. 

In the first place, Margoliouth uses the asterisk in his apparatus as 
an independent siglum for the Arabic translation, so in this case “tava- 
xét B *” does not mean that Margoliouth based his allegedly correct 
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conjecture tavoyxét on this reading, but that he believed that tava- 
xét was the reading of both B and the source of the Arabic. Second, 
the parenthetical “(= yuvaixa)” that follows the asterisk means that 
Margoliouth thought that the reading tovaxét which existed in B and 
also in the source of the Syro-Arabic translation (i.e., X), either actu- 
ally was, or was read by the translator as, yuvatxa (Margoliouth does 
not specify which of the two alternatives he thinks was the case). This 
becomes clear from Margoliouth’s translation of the Arabic that stands 
for the words, teuwv tavanxel yaAn@ as, “cum scinderet uxorem suam 
aere acuto” (p. 291). What Margoliouth translates as “his wife” (uxorem 
suam) in Arabic can only mean that he thought that an undeciphered 
reading in the Arabic manuscript was to be read as “his wife.” This read- 
ing goes, 4,» or «ys, which does not mean anything as such; it needs 
to be supplied with the appropriate diacritical points. In his original 
edition of the text (1887), p. 56, Margoliouth had suggested reading 
this as mariahi, “oesophagum eius’, but in his edition of the Greek 
text he changed his mind and decided to read the Arabic characters 
as maratahu, “his wife.” This is inferred only from his Latin transla- 
tion; he nowhere stated this explicitly. However, this means that what 
Margoliouth thought the Syriac/ Arabic translator read in the Greek 
was, TEeM@v yuvaixa yaAx@, with the word yuvaixa being read instead of 
Tavaxél, not in addition to it. His Latin translation, however, has both 
uxorem (yuvatxa) and acuto (tavanxet), which means that his Latin ver- 
sion kept both alternative readings. So Margoliouth clearly has dou- 
bly erred here: as a result of oversight, he neglected to eliminate acuto 
from his Latin translation of the passage, and he failed to describe accu- 
rately in the notation of his apparatus how he thought the translation 
reflecting the underlying Greek text is inaccurate. Nevertheless, from 
all this it does appear that he derived his reading tavanyxei from the 
erroneous form tavaxét in B, and thus Schrier’s interpretation of Mar- 
goliouth’s apparatus, though strictly speaking inaccurate, is in the main 
correct. 

As for the undeciphered word in the Arabic, Tkatsch suggested read- 
ing it as mirya(h), which he translated as “lac” (1,267,15) or “lactis 
radium” (11,18, n. 63), adding, “scriptura incerta.” For his part, finally, 
Badawi, p. 130, and ‘Ayyad, p. 119, read it as mirratahu (“his strength”), 
which is more convincing than the suggestions made by Margoliouth 
and Tkatsch. The addition of this word in the Arabic—it does not appear 
in the Greek—would seem to be the translator’s own, inserted to pro- 
vide an object for the verb “he cut;” alternatively, it may be a marginal 
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gloss explaining the cutting or tearing out metaphors of killing in these 
passages, which was then inserted into the text. 

On the other hand, the second alternative for the reading in © is the 
variant reading in manuscript A, &tetpét, “that does not get worn away.’ 
This could also be translated, by semantic metathesis (i.e., a negative 
quality expressed by its positive opposite), as “sharp;” thus although 
this alternative would appear to be less likely, it cannot be ruled out 
either, and hence the notation for 4, in the apparatus line after tavayxet, 
“fort? 


57b16 TO dé davatAoyov AEYw Stav om. Ar. 

This text is omitted in the Paris manuscript and in both the paraphrases 
by Avicenna and Averroes. The omission was accordingly in the orig- 
inal translation by Abu-Bi8r, and it was never corrected in the version 
available to Avicenna. The omission is thus due to Abu-Bisr himself or, 
most likely, either to the Syriac translator who skipped the correspond- 
ing Greek words or to the scribe of 2 who omitted them by haplography 
(? oti... 6tav). 


57b17 dpotws I, 2 : 6potws étt B | xai WH, Z (wa-) : om. B 


57b18 devtépov IT: devtepov B : [2] 
The Arabic of this sentence at 57b18-19, épel ... debtepov, appears to be 
corrupt and cannot help the Greek readings. 


57b19 mpootWEaow I, & (zadit) : mpotWEaow B 
57b20 opotws I, X (hal... sabih bi-hal) : 611 B 


57b21 dey A: kony B: [] (aris) 
The translator, who obviously recognized the name of the god, preferred 
to transcribe it in the nominative. 


57b24 7 ©: om. ¥, del. M. Schmidt 

The Arabic reads, “he will call evening the old age of the day just 
as Empedocles calls old age also the evening of life” (fa-yusammi I- 
‘asiyata Sayhuhata n-nahdri ka-ma yusammi Anfadoglis as-sayhihata 
aydan ‘asiyata I-hayati), clearly omitting the disjunction and interpret- 
ing xal to mean “also” rather than “and.” 
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57b25 éviots I, ¥ (fi hadihi) : eviwv B | xetuevov IL, 2 (mawdi‘) : om. B 
The Arabic renders éviots as “in these” (ff hadihi), with the preposition 
“in” (ft) normally used to render the dative, whereas the genitive is nor- 
mally translated with the preposition Ji-, “of, to” indicating possession or 
belonging, as in the plural tév further down this line, li-hadihi. 


57b26 duoiwes II BY, 2 (‘ala mitalin wahidin) : 611 B 
57b27 emi ci. M. Schmidt : amd &, & (min) 
57b28 dpoiws H, 2 (hal... Sabih bi-hal) : 611 B 


57b29 Tov xapmov &, ¥ ut vid. : (tov dplevta) Tov xapmdv ci. Castelvetro 
This whole sentence is rather corrupt in the Arabic transmission and it 
has not been possible in the previous editions to arrive at satisfactory 
readings." For the clause (ouotws eyet) xal TO omElpetv TdS TOV KapTtOV the 
Arabic has, sabihun bi-hdali z-zur‘ati ‘inda [gayr] at-tamarati, “as the seed 
is to the non-fruit,” where the word for “non-”, gayr, was already secluded 
by Margoliouth as a dittography of the preceding word, ‘inda, which has a 
similar skeleton in Arabic (with Tkatsch pointing in addition to the same 
dittography occurring on the previous page of the manuscript, at 142b3). 
This appears convincing, and if this is the case, then the Arabic would be 
reading, “as the seed is to the fruit,” which indicates a Greek text xal to 
omelet TPd¢ TOV xAOTOV, Without the addition proposed by Castelvetro. 
But due to the corrupt nature of the text in this sentence (see note 81), it 
is not possible to be certain. 


> 


57b32-33 OAV dowvov ci. Victorius : dA olvou &, X (lakin li-l-hamri) 


57b33 lac. ci. Madius, deest in 


8! The Arabic tends to indicate that the Syriac translator parsed the sentence (at 
57b26-29) wrongly, as so often in this translation, and put the comma after dgiévat, 
not oneipew, and thus the unidentifiable Arabic word before min as-Sams, which has 
been mostly read as fa-fagruhd, would appear to stand for omeipew at 57b27. The same 
Greek word at 57b29, however, is rendered as zur‘a, which in any case would translate 
ondpov rather than oneipetv. Thus it is clear that the corruption in this sentence in Arabic 
needs to be resolved before any definite assertions about the underlying Greek text can 
be made. 
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57b35 epvbyas] [2] 

The Arabic translates correctly the word as “sprouters’, nabita, from 
pvos, but it is not possible to determine the spelling of the Greek word 
in x. 


1458a1 7 ©: xal 2 (wa-) 

See Tkatsch II,178a for a discussion of the frequent confusion of the one 
conjunction for the other in Greek MSS, which, however, is equally valid 
for Arabic. 


58a1-3 dgypynpevov ... dpnoynyevov II, X : dpnenuevov B 


58a2 7) ©, XY: A | 00 oixelov non vert. Ar. | cuMabA EuBeBAnuevy ®, E 
(bi-I-mugqtadabi d-dahili), Paris. 2038 : -y -y A 

The Arabic reads, “the former is the one which uses vowels, and this is the 
one which is long, or by means of an inserted syllable” (amma daka, fa- 
huwa lladi yasta‘milu I-ustuqussati l-musawwitati—wa-huwa lladi huwa 
tawilun—aw bi-l-muqtadabi d-dahili). Apart from the misunderstand- 
ing of paxpotéew to refer to the former name rather than to the vowels 
(a misunderstanding which may have been caused by the Syriac trans- 
lation), the translation is quite accurate. In this context, it is clear that 
the translator read only one disjunctive y, not two, and thus the word 
“uses” (yasta‘milu) can be taken to stand for xeyeypévov 7, and that the 
words Tod oixetov were not translated. After the disjunction, the use of 
the preposition bi- to translate ¢ufeSAnpevy indicates plainly the dative 
in the original (for the preposition bi- translating the Greek dative see 
GALex II,21 § 21). 


58a3 donpypevov tH] [LZ] 

The Arabic abbreviates this sentence and omits the remaining of this 
paragraph (for obvious reasons) making it impossible to discern the 
readings in X. For the entire passage 58a2-5, To de dw ... dy, it reads, 
“The latter is straight (?), separate, lengthened, as when we use in the 
place of a long letter a short letter” (wa-ammad daka, fa-mu‘tadilun 
munfasilun mamdudun, bi-manzilati ma na’hudu badala harfin tawilin 
harfan qasiran). “Separate” (munfasil) apparently stands for d@yenue- 
vov, and perhaps this much can be said about the reading in X, though 
one cannot be certain about the status of tt 4. The word before “sep- 
arate, mu‘tadil, which can mean “level, straight, harmonious, moder- 
ate, is difficult to account for. It would stand to reason to think it 
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as part of a hendiadys translating dpyeyuevov, though in the previ- 
ous instances this Greek word was not translated by a hendiadys. The 
following word, “lengthened” is certainly emextetayevov, which, how- 
ever, was clearly taken as part of the same sentence and as another 
description of “the latter.” What follows after that is the translator’s sub- 
stitution of an explanatory gloss for the examples that appear in the 
Greek. 


58a3-5 exempla non vert. Ar. 
58a5-6 c&mMaypevov] [Z] 
58a6 dvopraCopevon &, & (alladi yusamma) : voutCopevov ci. Snell 


58a9 xaio & (wa-bi-l-wad‘), rec. : om. = 

As Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 58 note m, suggests and Tkatsch I,207a 
and II,88 elaborates, the Syriac appears to have had, in transliteration 
of the Greek, w-sygm’ for xai o. The transliterated word was apparently 
misread—or was already corrupt in the Syriac manuscript used by Abu- 
Bisr—as Syriac sym’, which means “position” and was accordingly trans- 
lated into Arabic as al-wad‘. Abu-Bisr or a later glossator appears to have 
added, “in accordance with Greek” (bi-l-wadi bi-hasabi |-yiinani), in 
order to explain the word “position;” it would appear that what the Ara- 
bic translator or glossator understood by wad‘ was the final position of 
sigma or o TEAKOv. 


58a11 del non vert. Ar. 


58a13 TANGet Bs 2 (bi-katratin) : mANOy E 

The reading in the Arabic should be bi-katratin, as ‘Ayyad indicates, 
rather than li-katratin as printed by Margoliouth and Tkatsch. The pre- 
position bi- normally translates the dative (see above at 58a2) rather 
than the preposition li- (argued for by Tkatsch II,134a), which as a rule 
renders the genitive. 


58a14 obv0eta & (murakkabani) : tadté ®, Paris. 2038 : tadta AB 

For 10 yap VY xal 16 & otvOet& éotw, the Arabic has, “for ksi and psi are 
both composite” (min qibali anna ksi wa-fsi huma murakkabdani), clearly 
indicating the word obv8eta for what is transmitted as tavta in the other 
main witnesses. 
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58a15 xouutB: xou IT: [2] 


58a16 meévte, ddpv THV varv yovv ** ¥ ut vid. : mevte, TO TAL TO VATU TO 
yovv TO ddpu TO Kotv in marg. cod. Estensis 100 adnotavit G. Valla, unde 
in rec. quosdam devenerunt | tadta xal A xal om. Z 

The Arabic has the transliteration of five Greek words, the first four of 
which are easily identified as those listed above; the fifth, which ought to 
have been &otv, manifestly represents another word (1 »), represented 
in the entry above with two asterisks, **. Margoliouth (1911) 295, and 
Tkatsch II,88b-89a, who transliterate this word as astu and asty in their 
respective Latin translations, do not explain how this can be derived 
from the actual skeleton in the Arabic. On the basis of the words listed 
by Herodian (ap. Gudeman (1934) 367), it comes closest to tpyjvv, but 
as Gudeman himself observes, this unknown and foreign(?) word could 
hardly have been what Aristotle wrote. 

The list of five nouns could only have been present in a Greek manu- 
script, manifestly in 4; it is difficult to assume that it might have been 
added after the Syriac translation was completed in the course of revision 
on the basis of some other Greek source. The five transliterated nouns 
would be meaningless to someone who did not know Greek, and accord- 
ingly their addition would not constitute an improvement or increase 
the intelligibility of a revised Syriac version. The question is whether it 
was in the main text as part of the transmitted text of Aristotle or was 
added as a gloss at some point in the process of the Greek transmis- 
sion. 

After this list, the Arabic has, “As for the nouns that are in the middle, 
they end in nu and ‘position; ie., sigma; see the explanation above at 
58a9 (wa-amma I-asma’u llati fi l-wasati fa-tatimmu bi-ni wa-l-wad‘). 
This would correspond to a Greek text in X, td dé petakd cig N xat ¥, 
omitting tadta xal A xal, and then xai P. It is difficult to say whether 
the omissions, if they are omissions, occurred already in the Greek 
or later in the Syriac or Arabic traditions, though on the basis of the 
argument regarding the additions made in the preceding paragraph, it 
would appear equally implausible that the translator(s) themselves would 
include some of the letters and not others in a sentence that manifestly 
had no meaning for Syriac and Arabic readers; and since they translated 
and copied the letters N and &, they would have equally translated and 
copied A and P if they had been there. In all probability, then, the text of 
this entire sentence in © read, gig dé To Y mEévte, Sdpv MAv vary youu **, TH 
dé petaed cig N xa Z. 
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58a17 xai P ci. Morelius : om. 2 | post xat Z add. Ar. olov &p8pov cig N xa 
ma80¢ eig & (bi-manzilat imma artariin bi-n-nu wa-imma fats bi-sigma 
[sic leg.]) 

The provenance of the addition in Arabic is difficult to determine. The 
two transliterated Greek words (of which, 1&90¢ appears well attested 
while éo8pov is more doubtful—Margoliouth (1887) 69, suggests dévdpov) 
clearly point to a Greek source. Aristotle lists the actual words that end 
in short iota, and posibly also those that end in ypsilon, because those 
are the only ones that do so (or at least so he thought), while neuter 
nouns that end in nu and sigma are numerous. Thus in all likelihood 
the two examples present in the Arabic translation are illustrative exam- 
ples added by a zealous reader or commentator which entered the text 
either already in X or its exemplar; it is difficult to think that they would 
serve any purpose in the context of the Syriac or Arabic translations 
among the Baghdad Aristotelians. This addition would appear to deserve 
a place in the apparatus but not in the text itself, as printed by Gude- 
man. 


58a19 odv II, ¥ (illa anna) : om. B 
For illd anna translating odv see GALex I,270 $7. 


58a21 TO idtwttxov y Tots IT, X ut vid. : TA istwtixad H TH B 

The Arabic incorporates in the translation what appears to be a gloss, 
and it is accordingly difficult to see precisely what © had. It reads, 
“as for the chaste (ceuvy) and diverse (éaMdtoven) [diction], insofar 
as it is called the lowly (to idtwttxdv), it is diverse and uses ...” (wa- 
amma I-‘afifatu wa-l-muhtalifatu, fa-min qibali an tuqdala I-miskina, hiya 
muhtalifatun wa-tasta‘milu ...). It appears that to iStwttov was taken as 
the objective accusative of a presumed verb “to be called” and the clause 
was understood—possibly with the help of a marginal gloss?—as if it 
read, eFaddtovo, dik Td iStwtixdv xaretoOat, } ... xexonyevy. But there 
can be no certainty. 


58a24 dravta B: dv &ravta IT: [Z] | nomoy ®, Paris. 2038 : moto AB: 
[Z] | oto 1: Zotw B: [2] 


58a25 cav A: avB: [3] 


58a26 yAwttav AS B, & (al-lisan) 
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58a27 Acyovta ®, Paris. 2038 : A€yov TA A : Acyovta ta B : [2] 

The Arabic certainly read the plural article, “those which exist” (allati 
hiya mawgudatun), but it is not clear whether it read A¢yovta or A¢yov— 
or even Aéyetv, “that it be said” (an yuqala). 


58a28 dMwv X (uhar), ci. Twining ex Piccolominii versione : om. & | 
obveow om. Ar. | oby ofdv te BO, E (1a yumkinu) : obyotovtat A 


58a29 dé I, 2 (wa-amma) : om. B | petapopdv ci. Bywater : petapopayv 
Q, | &v8p’ ElSov edd. : [Z] | mupt yaAndv X (an-nuhdsa bi-n-nari), ci. 
Robortellus : muptyadxov E 

The Arabic reads petagopdv together with xatd&: “in accordance with 
metaphor” (bi-hasabi t-ta’diyati wa-l-intiqali). 

For the quotation the Arabic has, “he connected in an evident way 
copper with fire and copper itself with man” (alsaga ilsdqan zahirani 
n-nuhasa bi-n-nari wa-n-nuhdsa nafsahi bi-r-raguli). The translator 
accordingly saw in his exemplar some form of efSov but apparently he 
could not identify it precisely and decided to fudge the issue by render- 
ing it adverbially, “in an evident way.’ On the other hand, he clearly read 
Trupl YAAKOV. 


58a30 Ta 6€ B: om. IIE 

The Arabic has, “the likes of these are from the language”, with a gloss 
over the last word correcting it to “dialect” (wa-amtalu hadihi hiya mina 
I-lisani, where the last word was corrected to al-luga). The word hiya 
here, which acts as the copula, “are,” is much more likely to have been 
added by the translator to make a sentence out of xal td totwdta Ex TOV 
yAwttav (omitting ta dé) than to be translating td dé misread as tade (as 
Tkatsch II,107b suggests). For tae one would have expected something 
more. 


58a31 BapBaptopdc] [LZ] | Set: & ei ut intell. Syr. (wa-amma... in kdnat) | 
xexpdobat B, X (tamtazigu) : xexpicbat A | to A, E ut vid. : tote vel td ye B 
The Arabic has something that corresponds to BapGap-, but the suffix 
of the word is not transliterated accurately and thus it cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

For TO wéev yao ... tametwov the Arabic has, “as for there not being 
produced a defective noun or a lowly one” (wa-amma alla yu‘mala smun 
nagisun wa-la aydan miskinun), which would appear to be closest to the 
reading in A. 
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58a3276B:om.A: [3] 
1458b2 xai! Il: ai B: [2] 


58b6 emitiuavtes B : Emttyodvtes A : [LZ] 

The Arabic translates the two words éyouow and enitiwavtes as if they 
were syntactically constructed in the same manner: “The disparagement 
[Péyovaw] and criticism [émttiy@vtes] in this manner of dialectic [mis- 
taking StaAéxtov for SiawAextixys] that take place are not correct” (md 
yagri mina |-higai wa-t-talbi ‘ala hada d-darbi mina I|-gadali laysa yagri 
‘ala |-istiqamati). Thus the participial form is not reproduced in Arabic 
and it is not possible to guess what the translator read in his exem- 
plar. 


58b6-7 Staxwuwdodvtec II, X (yahza’uina) : Siaxwurwdodvtos B 
58b8 ov B, X (gad kana) : om. I 


58b9 Entydony ci. Bursian : } émyapyy (sic) B: h ext ydpwv X (innani ... 
bi-n-ni‘mati) : }terxdow IL | et8ov B, E (ra’aytu) : ov A | papab@vade edd. : 
papadava dé A BY 

The Arabic of the quotation reads as follows: “Truly I saw Marathon as he 
was walking with grace”’ (innani ra’aytu Maratin min haytu yams bi- 
n-ni‘mati). The introductory emphatic particle (innani) is very common 
in Arabic and would merit no comment were it not for the Greek text 
in manuscript B which begins with an y, and could accordingly be very 
well the emphatic adverbial } or even the interjection }. The name of 
Epichares is taken as the prepositional phrase éi ycetv, while Marathon 
in the accusative is taken as the object of “I saw.” The Syriac translator 
apparently did not pay attention to the 5¢ following Marathon. 


58b10 avy’ Epduevos rec. : [X] 

Both words that would be standing for whatever there was in ¥ for 
yepauevos, etc., and for €AeBopov, are corrupt in the Arabic manuscript. 
Given also the corruption in the Greek, the permutations of possible 
combinations of words in Arabic that would give something resembling 
a conjectural reading in Greek are too great to allow any reasonable 
inference of the reading in x. 


58b11 mw¢ B: mac II, X (kayfa) 
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58b12 petpov &, ¥ (al-miqdar wa-l-wazn) : uétptov ci. Spengel 
58b14 eri ta B, & (fi l-asya’) : €merta A 


58b15 appyottov ®, Paris. 2038 : doudttov vel apudttovtos L (ma huwa 
muwafiqun) : dpLrottovtos A : dpLoTtov THs B 

For 10 6€ apuottov/-tos doov Siapépet Ent THV Ev VewpeicOw the Arabic 
has, “As for what is suitable to the amount of everything [of the laughable 
things (td yeAotx)] that has been different, then these are seen in the 
epics” (wa-ammd ma huwa muwafiqun li-miqdari kulli ma kanat takinu 
muhtalifatan fa-hadihi turd (ft) eft, where the feminine verbs refer to the 
preceding al-asyd@ hiya duhka). This is difficult to interpret. The Syriac 
translator took the Greek participle to apply to daov, as if it were dow, 
and he took the subject of Stagépet to be the neuter plural td yeAota of 
the preceding sentence. He thus translated as if the Greek text read, td 
dé UOMOTTOV dow Stapepet TA yeAota, Ei THV EHV FewpeicOw. The question 
is, given the Greek text of the paradosis, with its variants, which version 
was most likely to be (mis)read in this fashion? Since the word dgov is 
transmitted without any variants, it is difficult to assume that it figured 
in & in the dative, and hence the participle in the nominative would 
be hard to defend. The other alternative would be to assume that, if 
x had dppottovtos, the translator may have read it as, TO 5€ dopdottov 
tod dcov/daov Stapepet etc., which may seem to be a more plausible 
explanation of what happened. But neither is certain, so the Arabic 
translation can be taken to support either cpudttov or &pdttovtos, while 
it excludes the other variants. Tkatsch II,81a suggests that the Arabic 
supports only &ppottov, and Schrier (1998b) 577 and note 10, agrees. 


58b17 xat! IT: om. B, Ar. | eri tig yAwttys dé om. Ar. 


58b18 idedv edd. : cidéwv AB, & (anwa‘) : speciebus Lat. 

The Arabic translates idéo0. with the hendiadys as-suwar wa-l-hilaq at 
50b34 and 56b3. Here, as in 56a33, he uses the word anwda‘, which 
indicates that the Syriac translator read cidéwv. 


58b20-21 petabevtos B: uetatiOevtos A : [X] 
58b23 gayedawvav] [2] 


The Arabic has what appears to be (the manuscript has a tear in this 
place), “lions ate my flesh” (as-sibd‘u akalat Iuhimi), a mistranslation 
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which Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 62 note b, plausibly attributes to a 
misreading of pdye AEawva for paxyedatva. Whatever the case might be, it 
is not possible to infer the precise form of the underlying Greek. 

58b25 dé w ew] [Z] | oAtyoc IL, X ut vid. : dAtyootdc B | dens Bs, X (bi-la 
an yasihha) : cy TI 

The Arabic correctly translates, “and now, I, being by way of paltriness,” 
(fa-amma I-ana, ana min haytu “ala gihati s-sigari), but it is unclear how 
precisely the translator read the participle in Greek. 

As for dAtyoc, it would seem that this was the reading in 2, insofar 
as the Syriac (and Arabic) translation does on occasion use a prepo- 
sitional phrase (‘ala gihati s-sigari = “by way of paltriness”) to trans- 
late an adjective (Tkatsch I,162a) and the translation itself shows no 
signs of rendering any of the superlative force which dAryooté¢ would 
carry. 

That cewns was the reading in ¥ is evident from the relatively proper 
translation as “unsound,” (bi-la an yasihha), and also from the fact that 
the word detdy¢ two lines down is translated differently (cf. Tkatsch 
II,105a—b). See also the discussion in Kraemer 266. 


58b26 AEyorA : Aeyet BO: [Z] | petatiBeig A: petadeic B: [2] 
The Arabic in this instance cannot differentiate between the Greek tenses 
and moods. 


58b27 w ewv] [Z] | te BO, X (wa-) : dé A | detdyH¢ BY, X (alladi bi-la 
manzarin) 


58b29 Sigpov B ® : digpov te A, ¥ ut vid. 

The Arabic has, “And he placed the seat” (wa-wada‘a I-maglisa) for dippov 
. xataQels, where it would appear that the conjunction wa- would 

stand for te (cf. Kraemer 1956, 264n4), though it is also likely that the 

conjunction was simply added in the Syriac or Arabic as is normal in 

Semitic syntax. 

58b31 nioves ... Nidves B: twvec ... H wveg H, 2 (al-yuinaniyyin ... badala 

[sic] mina I-yiindniyyin) | dpippddy¢ B®, X ut vid. (&pippadets ut intell. 

Ar., v. Tkatsch I, 205a2) : dperpeddyg A 

For the misreading of the word yidveg and the Arabic rendition (anba’a 

l-yunaniyyin) see Kraemer 264. 
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58b32 toaywdovc II, 2 (dawi I-madih) : xpapodovs B« | eimetev ev] cin—? 
év & (1d yaquluha ... fi) 

From the Arabic it is not possible to determine the mood of the verb 
“to say” that the translator found in X, though it is clear that he read 
the preposition év separately: “would not say ... in dialectical speech” (1a 
yaquluha ... fil-gadal), where diaAextw was misunderstood as diaAextixy 
apparently by the Syriac translator. 


1459a4 T0 B, 2 (huwa): TO A 
59a4-5 TeeTovtwe I, 2 (‘ala magra |-alyaq) : mpendovtwv B 
59a5 dimAots I, 2 (muda“afa) : 80 amdois B 


59a11 dnavta A, D: &ravta ta B 

The Arabic reads &mavta ... tk elonueva together, “everything that has 
been described (gami‘ ma wusifa)? but ypyowa separately (ie., he does 
not understand, “everything useful that has been described”), which 
indicates that the Syriac translator did not read an article after &mavta. 


59a13 daolc xdv Ev Adyots edd. : dcoig “dv EvACYWS B, XU: dcolg Kat Ev dots 
Adyotg IL | tg B, X (al-insan) : ti A 

The Arabic has the reading of B, dcoig xdv evAdywe tig yenoatto: “to the 
extent that (01g) one (tig) uses them in a (...) way (ebAdyws)” (bi- 
miqdari ma yasta‘milu biha I-insdnu ‘ald tariqi (...)). The lacuna was 
properly conjectured by Tkatsch 1,45-46, followed by ‘Ayyad, and the 
missing word would stand for evAoyoc, insofar as the expression “in a 
(certain) way” stands for the adverbial suffix -w¢ in evAdywe.” 


59a14 TO xvplov xal netapood IT, & (al-haqiqi al-muta’addi) : xbpia xat 
yetapopal B 


59a17 xal ev petow IT: xal eupetpov B, & ut vid. 
The Arabic has, “and the meter that imitates” (wa-l-wazn al-muhaki) for 
xai ev rEeteW / xai Eupetpov. Insofar as there is no preposition in the Arabic 


82 See the examples in Tkatsch II,46a, though Tkatsch failed to recognize that the 
expression ‘ald tariq stood for the adverbial ending -w¢ and assumed that the Greek 
reading indicated by the Arabic was év Adyotc (also at II,80a). 
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to reflect the Greek év, it can be thought that 2 read ¢upeétpov, which the 
translator either took to mean the same as péte0v or of which he simply 
disregarded the embedded preposition éy-. 


59420 Lega E : uecov (wasat) ut intell. Ar. 

The singular form of the word in Arabic does not necessarily indicate that 
¥ also had the singular Greek word (as Tkatsch II,127b argues). Among 
other reasons, in particular the morphological identity of singular and 
plural masculine nouns in the emphatic state in Syriac, without the 
proper diacritics, could easily occasion misunderstandings. 


59a20-21 iva... mo B: ’... motetA: que... facit Lat. : domep C@ov notet 
ut intell. Ar. (om. iva et év 6Aov) 

The Arabic has, “like the animal that produces a proper pleasure” (ka- 
ma |-hayawanu I-‘amilu li-laddatin hassiyatin), which indicates that the 
translator did not translate the words tva and év éAov in that clause. It is 
difficult to gauge what stood in ¥ other than that in all likelihood the verb 
was in the indicative. 


59a21-22 lotoplats tas ouvdecets ci. Sophianus, Dacier, et fort. X (iotoptas 
vel ut intell. Syr.) : tetopiatg tag cuvenoets B (sic) : iotoplag tag cuvnGets 
II 

For this sentence the Arabic has, “insofar as there do not enter into 
these compositions accounts of similarity” (wa-min haytu la tadhulu fi 
hadihi t-tarkibati qtisdsatu tasabbuhin), which indicates that the trans- 
lator understood the sentence as if it read, xal un dpotas totoptas ev tas 
ovvdéceow elva, though it is clear that X did not actually have this read- 
ing. In all likelihood he parsed the sentence wrongly and read the év ais 
of the following clause with this sentence, xai py dpotag tatoplag td&g cvv- 
Oécetc elvan év atc, taking the last pronoun to refer to cuv0écets; it is also 
likely that he may have understood aig as adtais (hadihi). In any case, two 
things are clear. First, the Syriac translator read totoptacs in the accusative 
to agree with ouotac, either because he actually read this in & (as thought 
by Margoliouth (1911) 85), or, what I consider more likely, because he 
so understood it, ie., he misread or disregarded the iota in iotoptats, 
hence the notation “fort” in the apparatus. Second, he read cvvOécetc 
(tarkibat) for the garbled word ovuvénoeis/ouvyfets in B and II respec- 
tively (pace Margoliouth, ap. Butcher, 3rd ed., pp. xvii and 165 note 1, 
the word tarkibat in the Arabic points certainly to cvv@écetc). 
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59a23 Tepi I, 2: H wept B 
59a25 codapivi B: coadkaptvy A: [Z] 


59a26 vavpayia B®, XY ut vid. (vavuoyiot, hurib al-marakib ut interpr. 
Arab.) : vatpoyosg A 


59a27 obtw I, & (ka-dalika) : odte B 


59a28 Leta Odtepov Paris. 2038 : peta Satépov E : [L] 

The Syriac translator misconstrued the Greek and apparently took @d- 
tepov to refer to “time” as if it amplified the sense of éviote or perhaps 
continued the sense of the temporal clause év tots epeéij¢ xpdvotc. The 
Arabic which reflects this reads, “Similarly (ottw) in the times that came 
next (xal év tots égetfs ypdvotcs), in time after time (éviote [?] ... Odte- 
pov peta Oetepov), there comes about one of them (yivetat ... 8& dv Ev 

which has nothing (oddév) that is an end (yivetat téAo¢)” (wa-ka-dalika 
fi l-azminati llati kanat ba‘du fit waqtin ba‘da waqtin yakinu wahidun 
minha lladi la yakiinu laht say’un ahadun huwa ahirun wa-nqida@un). 
As it is seen, éviote is either not translated at all (cf. the only other occur- 
rence of éviote in the Poetics, 57b19, where it is also left untranslated) or 
its sense is rolled into the expression “in time after time” which, in this 
context, can hardly reflect anything else but 9dtepov peta Odtepov, mis- 
understood as just described. As for the case of the second 9&tepov, it is 
impossible to say what 2 read. Given the misunderstanding of the entire 
sentence by the translator, it cannot be ascertained whether he could dis- 
tinguish, in this context, between the two meanings of ueta, with the 
genitive and the accusative. 


59a31 TH ®, X (min haytu), rec. : To AB 


59a33 dv ITet fort. X (fort. jy ut intell. Ar.) : ad B| péyag B, A?, X ut vid. : 
yeyo IT 
The Syriac again misconstrues the syntax of this sentence and fails 
to recognize pO90¢ as its subject; instead, it ends the sentence with 
evatvontos, which it takes (together with peyac) as referring to the war 
(moAEyov, at 59a31), and starts a new sentence with éueMev. For Aiav 
. evavvortos the Arabic thus reads: “this, because of the fact that it 
(masc.) was very big and it (masc.) was not easy to be seen” (hdda ‘ald 
annahu qad kana ‘azim(an) gidd(an) wa-lam takun tashulu ru’yatuha). 
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There is a slight problem in that the word for “war” in Arabic (harb) 
is feminine, while the pronouns in this sentence in Arabic referring to 
it are masculine; however, in addition to the fact that there can hardly 
be any other referent for the pronouns given the structure of the Arabic 
sentence, it is possible that the choice of the gender of pronouns was 
influenced by the Syriac. If the word for war used in the Syriac translation 
was the cognate word harba, which can be either masculine or feminine, 
but the translator used the much more common masculine form (cf. 
Brockelmann’s Lexicon, ed. Sokoloff, s.v.), then it is likely that Aba-Bisr 
followed his Syriac model. 

As for the particle dv, given its modal function, it normally does 
not appear in Arabic translation, but the absence in the Arabic of any 
word meaning “again” (ad) indicates that ¥ did not read ad. However, 
the reading dv is again not certain because the Arabic reads, as noted 
above, “it was” (qad kana), which may indicate that the translator read, 
or understood, jv for &v. 


59a33-34 6 0006 H B: 6 w000¢ Fj ut interpr. Ar.: A 

As just mentioned above, the Syriac/Arabic understands the new sen- 
tence to begin with éueMev and end with momtAig; the Arabic text in the 
beginning is uncertain, and it goes something like this: “nor, again (@), 
did he have in mind (éueMev) to clarify (? écec8at) in his myth (6 pd80, 
with “in” perhaps to be deleted) in this state, [namely] insofar as (f}) ...” 
(wa-la aydan kana muzmi‘(an) an yubayyina [?] ft hurafatihi bi-hadihi 
|-hali min qibali annaha ...). Itis very difficult to account for the first part 
of this translation, and it is likely that we have here to do with an original 
translation and a later correction of the same passage somehow appear- 
ing in a confused way in the text of the manuscript as we have it, but at 
least this much is clear, that the words, “in this way, [namely] insofar as” 
reflect an understanding of the Greek as #), with the phrase “in this way” 
preparing the way for “insofar as” that is to come later. 


59235 avtav AB: ipsi Lat. O: ipsis Lat. T : odtod ut intell. Ar. ut vid. 
The Arabic reads the pronoun in the singular; it says, “and it is that which 
a man does” (wa-huwa ma lladi yaf‘alu l-insanu) apparently standing for 
xéxontat adtod. See the discussion immediately following 


59a36-37 ToMois ... Motyow om. Ar. ut vid. 
The Arabic clearly has a lacuna here; what is contested is the extent 
of it. The translation has everything until émetcodiotg (al-madahil) in 
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59a35, and then it clearly resumes with ot 8 dAAot in 59a37. But after 
emetgodiotc, it also adds one clause which is not obviously the translation 
of any of the intervening words. The Arabic has, plainly written in 
the manuscript, “and it is that which a man does” (wa-huwa ma Iladi 
yaf alu l-insanu). This should stand either for xéypyntat adtav/adtod (as 
suggested in the preceding entry), or for dtakapBavet thy Totnow in 59a37. 
The second alternative, which was proposed by Margoliouth (1887), 
Arabic p. 66, notes c and d, and Tkatsch II,81a, has the advantage that 
it explains the lacuna as being due to a homoioteleuton, from after 
émtetoodtotg in line 35 to émetcodtotc in line 36. If that is the case, then 
the unaccounted clause in Arabic, “and it is that which a man does” 
(wa-huwa ma lladi yafalu I-insanu), should stand for dtwAauBever tHv 
motnotv. Since it obviously doesn't, Margoliouth suggested emending the 
Arabic text to make it do so; he proposed reading yufassilu l-insada, 
“he divided the recitation into sections,’ for yafalu I-insdnu, which is 
a very plausible (and ingenious) emendation of the skeletal Arabic. 
The problem is, though, that the word insad for motnats is completely 
unattested in this translation. In all the numerous passages where the 
word moinats occurs in this work, it is always translated either as si‘r 
“poetry,” or as sind‘at as-si‘, “the art of poetry,’ never as insad. And it is 
difficult to imagine that in this particular passage, in this treatise about 
this very word, the Syriac or Arabic translator would have changed his 
usual practice. So it seems that the unaccounted clause in Arabic, “and 
it is that which a man does” (wa-huwa ma lladi yaf‘alu l-insdnu), cannot 
stand for SiaAapBevet THY motnow, and this leaves xeyeytat abtav/adtod 
as the only alternative text for which it could stand. The problem with 
this alternative is that the word translating xeypytat is yafialu, “he does,” 
or, as it could be easily emended, ya‘malu, “he makes,’ which is not 
exactly what the Greek says; besides, in the many times that the verb 
xpe%c8a1 occurs in this treatise it is almost always translated with the Xth 
form of the root ‘ml, ista‘mala, not the base form, ‘amila. Nevertheless, 
this alternative appears closer to the Greek than the other. As for what 
caused this omission, if the homoioteleuton explanation is removed, 
it is impossible to say. This whole passage is misunderstood in the 
Syriac/Arabic translation, and anything could have gone wrong in the 
transmission until the moment the Arabic version was recorded in the 
manuscript we actually possess. 


59a36 d&Motc IT: dws B: om. Ar. | dic] om. Ar. 
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1459b1 xal piav modéw & : wOOov ut interpr. Ar., et fort. Z ut glossema 
The Arabic translation of the words mepl éva motodat ... moALMEPT] is very 
literal: “they compose about each single one in each single time myths 
of many parts” (fa-yaqtadibi(na) bi-hasabi wahidin wahidin fi wahidin 
wahidin mina z-zamani hurafatin katirata l-agz@i). The word hurafa 
invariably translates pd80¢, so it is difficult to see how the translator 
would have introduced it if it had not been present in his exemplar. (It is 
true that the Arabic has the plural for the word, but rather than suppose 
a Greek original w0Goug moAupepeics it is more likely that the variation is 
due to Syriac writing as misread in Arabic; see a list of such variants 
in Tkatsch I,178a.) Furthermore, a few lines previously, at 59a19, the 
same Greek phrase, xai epi piav mp avy, is translated accurately, “about a 
single action,’ nahwa I-‘amali l-wahidi. It is thus clear that the translator 
read something different in his exemplar than what we find in the Greek 
paradosis as represented by &. If 080¢ was not actually present in %, 
then perhaps xai piav medEw was glossed as 080¢ in it and was thus 
transmitted into Syriac and then into Arabic. 


59b2 xdmpta ci. Castelvetro : xumpixad E : [Z] 

Here and two lines down (xumpiwv) the name is transliterated in exactly 
the same way: qufr’xx’, where the two x’s represent ridges in the Arabic 
script that can stand for any number of letters, depending on the dots 
that one provides. Whatever the original intent was, which seems to 
be beyond our ken at this time, it appears difficult to assume that the 
underlying Greek was either xbmp1a or xutpixd, although xumpixc seems 
much more difficult to extract from this transliteration than xvmpta. 


59b4 povat A’, Paris. 2038 : povag E: woAtc & (ba‘da kaddin)* 


59b5 mAgov dxtw, ofov A: mAEov Hj Oxtw, olov B: dxtw xal mAEov 2& Ov vel 
similia ut intell. Ar. | $Awv IT, 2 (silah) : ands B 


59b5-7 Piroxmtys ... Towades & : NeomtoAeuoc, DiAoxty TNS, TTwYEla, 
TAiov mépats, dmomAous, Livwv xal Towades X 


59b6 Adxawat A : Adxatva B®: om. Ar. 
59b7 ét1 dé bis A (non X) 


83 For this translation of 1oAts see Ullmann, WGAU 423, Suppl. 1,697, s.v. Royis. 
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59b8 ta efSy tadta& IT: tadta td eSy B, 2 (hadihi |-dliha) | det BO : dei X 
(d@iman) : 6 A 

The Arabic has “these gods” (hadihi I-aliha), which is clearly a mistake 
for “these kinds,” possibly based on a misreading by the Arabic translator 
of the Syriac word for {Sy (Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 66 note k = 
Tkatsch IJ,21a note 119). Whatever the case, it is certain that = had the 
same reading as B. 

The reading del in © for dei in B and in ® goes back to another 
misreading in the uncial transmission of the work, AEI—AEI (cf. Irigoin 
(1997) 175), or even in the misreading by the Syriac translator of his 
uncial exemplar, =. 


59b10 tavta II : tadta B, & (hadihi) 


59b13 xal! I], X (aw) : om. B | ixavas B®, ¥ (‘ala I-kifaya) : ixavoc A | 
xat yao B®, & (wa-dalika anna) : xai yap xat A | mompdtov B, x (Si‘r) : 
Towvnpatwv IT | excctepov II, ¥ (kiltayhima) : exatepov odtep B 


59b15 yap II: om. B: [Z] | nOuey &, Z : HOrxdv A? (ov sl.) 

For memAeypevov ... 19txy the Arabic has, “complex, which (ie., the Odys- 
sey) is the one which points in its totality to habits” (fa-murakkabatun, 
wa-hiya llati [sic leg.] tadullu bi-I-kulliyyati ‘ala |-‘adati). The conjunc- 
tion with the pronoun, wa-hiya (“which literally “and it”) after “com- 
plex” (murakkaba), is not paratactic but syntactic, and thus it could well 
reflect the Greek yap; see the discussion of this feature of the Syriac 
and Arabic translations in Tkatsch I,172b—but there can be no certainty 
about the presence or absence of yap in X. As for noxy/nOxov, it is clear 
that the translator took this word to agree with dvayvwetcis—and hence 
his translation “points to habits”; in which case he read the word as fem- 
inine, understanding avayvwptots noua to mean dvayvwptots NOV. 


59b16 dé X (wa-), Paris. 2038: yap & | mévto II, X (kull fil) : névtas B 
The conjunction in the Arabic in this passage, as opposed to the preced- 
ing instance, is paratactic, and there seems to be little likelihood that it 
could translate yp. In any case, the Arabic conjunction here, wa-, nor- 
mally translates 5¢, but never yap.*4 


84 See Tkatsch II,108b, and especially Gutas (2010) 476b-477<. 
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“Every action” (kull fil) is the translator's semantic elaboration for 
movta, but at the same time it makes clear that this is what he read, the 
reference being to inanimate things and not to people. 


59b17 KATH TE THS TVOTATEWS TO UHKOS IT: KATA TO UAKOS THS cVETATEWS B, 
et fort. & 

The Arabic takes xat& 76 péetpov to be part of the subject, together with 
émomotta, rather than the second leg of the te ... xat construction in the 
prepositional phrase with xat&; it reads, “The making of tales and meter 
differs with regard to the length of its structure” (wa-san‘atu |-asmari 
wa-l-wazni muhtalifatun fi tuli giwamiha). Since this mistake is easier to 
make if the particle te is not present in the text, it is likely that the reading 
in X was like that in B. 


59b21 mpd¢ 5 B, 2 (wa-amma nahwa) : npda8e II 


59b24 meattoueva TI, 2 (‘inda-ma kdnat tuqtassu wa-yutahaddatu bi- 
ha) : mpattopevots B 


59b27-28 got... ad&etot om. Ar. 

Tkatsch I,210a believes that the words omitted are wépn ... dyxoc. The 
words al-ma‘na li-s-si‘r, however, must somehow reflect 6 to mompatos 
dyxocg, a phrase which, in addition, is taken as the subject of the Arabic 
sentence. This could happen only if the words éott ... ab&etat are consid- 
ered as missing (i.e., the translator read the sentence as if it were, ev 5é TH 
ercorcouly Sik To Supyyow elvan 6 tod mompatos Syxos). 


59b31 Tas Teaywdias H, X (al-madihat) : my tpaywdtav B 


59b33 Stnynuatomy B: diyyytumy A: [LZ] 

The Arabic has “narrative” (iqtisds), which is the word the translator uses 
for dmyyyots. Insofar as both variants in A and B can be derived from 
dmyNots, it is not possible to tell what word stood in x. 


59b34 otacwwrtatov IT: ctacwtepov B: [2] 

The Arabic uses the same construction for both adjectives (ctactpwr-, 
dyxwdéot-), indicating that the translator did not see any difference 
between them in his exemplar; on the other hand, t&v pétpwv is trans- 
lated in the way in which the object of comparison is rendered in 
Arabic, “than all the meters” (min gam‘ l-awzani), suggesting a com- 
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parative in the exemplar. It is not possible to determine the reading 
in x. 


59b36 yao xal &, & (min gibali anna) ut vid. 

The phrase min qibali anna frequently translates yap in this version; e.g., 
a few lines previously, 10 yap dpotov 59b30, min gibali anna s-sabih, and 
TO ya Nowixov 59b34, min qibali anna wazna n-nasid. There is thus no 
doubt that X read yap. The question is whether it also read xal after 
it, for there is no word corresponding to it in the meaning of “also” in 
the translation. However, the translator(s) may have just as easily disre- 
garded it. 


59b37 pipnyotc B, X (at-tasbih) : xtvynotc II | xal I: xat to B: om. Ar. 


1460a1 xiwytixd Kai Be: xwytixa ®, © ut vid. : xwytiat A 

It is not clear what the translator saw in his manuscript and what he 
understood. The Arabic has, “As for (to Se) the poetry known as iambic 
(iayBetov), it has (omitting xal) four meters (teteduetpov), ... (tear in 
the manuscript with the possible loss of one very small word) of the 
motions, two: I mean dpynotixdv, Tpaxtixov” (wa-amma s-si‘ru l-ma‘rufu 
bi-’iyanbu fa-huwa di arba‘ati awzanin ... mina l-harakati, itnatani, a‘ni 
...). The translator clearly did not read xat after xwytixd, and since the 
other variant, xwytixai, is a conflation of xwytixd and xai, xwytixd is the 
only existing variant and in all likelihood ¥ read thus too. The translator 
understood it to mean “(something) of the motions” (and perhaps the 
plural in “motions,” harakdt, is a reflection of the plural in xwyttxa), and 
added the word “two” to explain the mention of the two kinds of meters 
that follow. 


1460a2 kuyv0ot Paris. 2038 : utyvoty B : yy yvoty ut intell. Syr. (lam ya‘rif) | 
tig adTa] om. Ar. 


60a3 TH B, X (fi): TOA 
60a4 adty B®, & (fi hadihi) : abt™ A 
60a5 aipeiclat B, X (ihtiyar), ci. Bonitz : dtatpetoSot A B 


60a6 67 II, X (non dei) : det B 
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60a7 adtov yao Set A: Set yao adtov B, fort. & 

The Arabic does not exactly translate the emphatic adtov, so it is difficult 
to say which word order the translator read. On the other hand, the 
Arabic does connect the force of yae with dei, suggesting that it might 
have followed the reading in B; the translation reads, “it being incumbent 
upon the poet that what he says be very little” (wa-qad yanbagi li-s-sa‘iri 
an yaktna ma yatakallamu bihi yasiran galilan), where the particle qad 
with the imperfect introduces a circumstantial (hdl) clause translating 


yap. 


60a8 pév Ov I: pév odv ov B: [I] 

The Arabic normally does not translate particles like obv when they do 
not have a particular force. However, the variant in B is so obviously a 
mistake due to the repetition of the particle combination pév obv that in 
all likelihood it is a scribal error peculiar to B. 

60a11 ovdev’ anOy ci. Victorius : ovdéva doy B, x (Say’ lam yu‘tad) : oddéva 
Hoy A | HOoc? B: Hon M1: [2] 

For the second 1)90«, the translation uses a verb to render éyovta }90¢/H6y, 
“habituated” (u‘tida), which does not reveal the exact reading in X. 


60a13 dAoyov ci. Victorius : évédoyov E, X (taqsim) | 8V 6 ®, Paris. 2038 : 
516 AB: [Z] 

The translator uses tagsim, “[proportional] distribution, allotment” to 
render d&véAoyov also at 48b38. For the reading 6v 6, the translator 
misunderstood the sentence and it is not clear how he interpreted what 
he saw in ¥ in the place of 8v 6. 


60a14 émel THB: Excetta & (wa-min ba‘di hadihi) : éneita td T 


60a16 pév I, X ut vid. (amma ... fa-) : pév odv B| od H, ¥ (a) : of B 

The Arabic translates peév in the usual fashion, without any indication 
that he also read obv which on some occasions, depending on the force 
of the particle, is indeed translated. However, there can be no certainty 
in the case of the translation of the particles. 


1460a17 180 ... 1461a7 Tp deest Ar. 

The last word extant in the translation is §avyactdv, together with the 
implied copula éoti (= al-‘agib fa-huwa), and the translation resumes 
with the word 6v (man huwa) at 61a7 (as indicated by Magoliouth in 
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the Latin translation of the Arabic text in his 1911 edition of the Greek, 
pp. 307-311, and not, as he had noted earlier, Margoliouth (1887) 71, 
from 60a19 to 6a18). Tkatsch 1,278 note 17, suggests that the word 780 
also is represented by min hawan (for man huwa), but the problem is 
that hawan does not mean “pleasant” or “pleasurable”, but “fancy” and 
“whim.” In the one other place where the Greek text uses a word from the 
same root, jdtotov at 48b13, the translation is ladid, “pleasant, sweet.” It 
is thus almost certain that the words man huwa represent ov in mpd¢ Ov. 
The missing text is accordingly from 80 in 60a17 to, and including, mpd¢ 
in 61a7. 

In all likelihood, an entire folio (two pages) was missing from the 
exemplar from which the Paris manuscript was copied (cf. Tkatsch 
1,147-148). 


1460b14-15 Tij¢ MoAtTIxHs ... 5€] om. B, habet I, et 2 (apud Avic.) 
60b15 ditty auaotio HI, 2 (apud Avic.) : om. B 


60b16 <i ®, A’ s.l., Paris. 2038 : y A, & ut vid. (apud Avic.) : j et B 

In this and in the following instance, 2 appears to have had the same text 
as A, reading the feminine article rather than <i. The Arabic translation 
is missing in the Paris MS due to the lost folio, but Avicenna’s relatively 
close paraphrase of the passage suggests it. He says, in Dahiyat’s transla- 
tion (p. 119, slightly emended), “The poet errs in two ways, one essential 
..., and the other accidental, if the object of his imitation exists but its 
form has been distorted, as when a painter represents a horse ...”. This 
indicates that after stating the accidental nature of the poet’s errors, the 
translation used by Avicenna did not have the two alternatives repre- 
sented by the two conditional clauses, ei uev yap ... el dé at 60b16-18, 
one each for the essential and the accidental errors respectively, but pre- 
sented both of them as one clause explaining accidental errors and giving 
examples. This most likely happened because ¥ read } prev yap ... y Sé, 
a text which does not present these alternatives, like the readings in A. 
This also indicates, incidentally, that the lacuna conjectured by Vahlen at 
60b17-if it was a lacuna—was also present in 2, something which facil- 
itated, due to the extreme brevity of the text of the first alternative, the 
misunderstanding in the Syro-Arabic translation. 


60b17 ei ®, Paris. 2038 : 9 AB, = ut vid. (apud Avic.) 
See the preceding comment. 
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1461a8 }j 0d évexev] om. Ar. | ci ®: 4 AB: 7X ut vid. 

The translation is rather obscure at this point. For ofov ei/} pelZovoc &ya00d 
it has, “like the good, that it is superior” (bi-manzilati I-hayri annahi 
fadilun), taking &ya8od to be the subject and peifovog the predicate in 
this clause (as noted by Tkatsch, p. H,22b note 52). This tends to indicate 
that the translator most likely understood the subjunctive of the verb to 
be, 7, for 7 in the Greek paradosis. In any case, it is clear that he did not 
see ci in his exemplar. 


61a9 7) B®, A’: om. A, ¥ ut vid. 

The translation appears to be corrupt here. It reads, “so that the thing 
will be the sense of evil” (hattd yakiina s-Say’u ma‘na s-sarri), which 
indicates that the translator read the two phrases together, i.e., without 
the disjunction, as follows: iva yévytat retGovog xaxod (cf. Tkatsch 11,64). 
However, unless there was some kind of corruption that occurred in 
the transition from Syriac into Arabic, etZovos also was misunderstood, 
despite the correct rendition in the preceding sentence. It is thus not clear 
what the translator understood from nuetGovog in his exemplar, though it 
appears that he did not perceive the disjunctive particle. 


61a10 oiov] A BY, X (bi-manzila) | t6 B, £ (ma): om. A 


61a12 8¢ 6’ F Tor] [Z] | qv B, U ut vid. : el Wy 

Homeric particles are not something that one would expect the Arabic 
translation to reflect. The translator stuck to the essentials of the quo- 
tation from the Iliad, omitting even the name of Dolon: “also, when he 
[i.e., Homer] said that he was ugly of appearance” (wa-aydan ida ma qala 
innahu qabihu I-manzari). This rendering makes it likely that the trans- 
lator read éyv rather than el jv, but given the looseness of the translation 
there can be no certainty. 


61a14 70! ci. Bywater : om. A, 2 

The Arabic takes empdcwnov as the direct object and evetdéc as the 
indirect, which indicates that the translator did not read the article before 
edTpdowmov: “they give the name of ‘beautiful of face’ to the beautiful of 
appearance” (yusammiina I-hasana |-manzari bi-I-hasani [or al-hasana 
(cf. al-mutagabbala in the next sentence); sic leg. pro li-I-hasani in cod.] 
l-waghi). 
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61a14-15 xai Td... w¢] non vert. Ar. 

For the omission in this passage see Tkatsch I,216a, who suggests that 
the omitted words are glossed as “one whose face is tolerated” (al- 
mutaqabbala I-waghi). 


61a15-16 GMa Td Gttov E : non vert. Ar. 


61a16 10 6¢ E: ta 8é X (wa-amma I-asma’u), ci. Spengel | xatd& petapopav 
II, 2 (mina t-ta’diya) : xatapopav B | mavtec ci. Graefenhan : &Mot &, E 
(al-uhar) 


61a17 dvépes inmoxopvotat ®, X (rigal ... mutasalliha “ala I-hayl) : dvépes 
AB 

For the Homeric citation the Arabic reads, “The other men and the gods, 
equipped with arms on horses, were sleeping heavily all night long” (ar- 
rigalu l-uharu wa-l-dlihatu mutasallihatan ‘ala |-hayli kanu raqqadina 
I-layla kullaha; thus in the correct text printed by ‘Ayyad), which stands 
for dot pév pa Oeol te xal dvépes tmoxopvotal ebdov navvbytot. There is 
some ambiguity in the Arabic syntax in that it is not clear whether the 
expression “equipped with arms on horses” refers only to the gods or both 
to men and gods, but this is inconsequential in divining the Greek behind 
it. The expression itself is an etymological translation of immoxopvetat 
and does not point to any additional word in the Greek—the translator 
did not take the horses to be the object with which the men or gods 
were equipped, and thought that they were armed men or gods and on 
horseback. 

What is different in the Arabic is that the two nouns, gods and men, 
are transposed. This is an anomaly which in all probability is due to 
the Syriac or Arabic translator. In Greek it makes no sense, and every 
Greek scribe would have known enough Homer so as not to misquote 
him at this place; so Y almost certainly had the text reconstructed above. 
As for the Syriac and Arabic translator, there is no apparent reason for 
the transposition other than a pious wish to express the cosmic order, 
first gods then men. There are other instances in this translation of such 
transpositions without any substantive (i.e., textual) reason. 


61a18 7 toredd.: Hrt01 A B:[Z] | dbpyoetev A: dOpoicete BE (mugtami‘ina) 
61a19 T6A, ¥ ut vid. : t6 te vel tote B| tod B: om. A: [2] 


The Arabic certainly does not have tote, but it cannot be ascertained that 
it does not have té te either since te would not show in the translation. 
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61a19-20 xata petapopay A, B?, X (bi-hasabi t-ta’diya) : xatapopav B 
61a20-22 TO yap TaV ... TeoTwStov non vert. Ar. 


61a22 ‘Inmiag © : ious (al-hayla) ut intell. Ar. | 8t8opev d¢ of B’, X (wa- 
na‘malu I-hilata an yaftiza huwa) : di8ouev déot A 

The Arabic has, “we will provide the means that he achieve [his] boast” 
(wa-na‘malu I-hilata an yafiiza huwa bi-I-fahri), which renders the indi- 
cative first person plural form of the verb in Greek (diSouev) and the 
enclitic pronoun (ot). The Arabic manuscript does not have the diacrit- 
ical points that establish the first person plural, but the morphology of 
the verb as we have it (_\», x‘ml, with the initial ridge of the word, repre- 
sented by x in my transliteration, being either n or y or t) cannot represent 
either a Greek imperfect /imperative or participle, as a presumed reading 
d1dduev(ov) in X would have required. 


61a23 edo dpéobat B, Z (an yaftiza huwa bi-l-fahri) : om. | ob A: od 
BO, & (1a) 
The Arabic translates literally, “that he achieve [his] boast,” selecting the 
equally valid meaning of “boast” for edyog rather than “wish, prayer.” 
For 16 pév of xatanv0etat b48ew the Arabic has, “as for that, it is 
not poured over” (wa-amma tilka, fa-la tunsabbu), the word “poured” 
apparently standing for xatanbOetat duBew, where the translator does not 
seem to have known the precise meaning of xatamvOetat. But he clearly 
understood a negative ov, while the rest of the sense is close enough to 
the Greek to ensure that the reading of the exemplar was identical with 
that in manuscript B. 


61a24 Ovyt’ ci. Morelius : 6vyt& AB : [Z] 


61a25 pddov & : peévov vel similia ut intell. Ar. | &0cvat’ B : dOdvata A : 
[Z] | etvat B: om. IT: [Z] | wed ci. Victorius : fa &, fort. Z (Cw ut intel. 
Ar.) | te &, 2 (wa-amma) : te & ci. Gomperz | xéxpyto A : xéxptto B®, » 
(hukimat), A? 

The Empedocles quotation in Arabic reads: “Those who had remained 
immortal from before were growing suddenly mortal; as for life, it is 
that which was judged for them of old” (kana Iladina lam yazalu gayra 
m@itina mundu gattu yanswiuna min sa‘atihim m@itina, wa-amma I- 
hayatu fa-llati hukimat lahum qadiman). This reflects an understanding 
of the following Greek: aitpa dé 6vyt& (or: Ovyt’) Epdovto Td piv UdOov (or: 
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evo?) dOdvata (or: dOdvat’ elvat), Coy te mpiv xexptto. The problematic 
areas are: Ovyta or 8vyt’ cannot be decided from the Arabic, though 
given the presence of the former in the Greek manuscripts, it is most 
likely that it was also present in 2. The word padov does not appear 
in the translation, which has instead, literally, “have not ceased,’ ie., 
“remained,” the usual locution in Arabic to express “still,” ie., in this case, 
“those who were still immortal.” This meaning could, with some stretch 
of the imagination, be elicited from cov, though it seems more probable 
that the translator read, or understood, some other word like pévov. It 
is also not clear whether the infinitive civat appeared after d@dvata; the 
copula is normally not expressed in Arabic. Though again, given the 
absence of the word in the Greek manuscripts, most likely it was also 
absent in &. For Gwpd&, 2 again followed the Greek manuscripts and had 
(aa, which the Syriac translator may have misread or misunderstood 
as Cwy, though the mistake could have also occurred in the transition 
from Syriac into Arabic. The last word, finally, was xéxpito in &. The 
Arabic word expressing it in the Paris manuscript is written defectively 
cal>, which all editors have pointed as cal, “it was created,” though 
clearly this does not satisfy either Greek variant; the skeletal Arabic 
word ought to be read as -.S>, hukimat, “it was judged,’ translating 
xexpito.® 


61a27 ta dé Il, © (wa-amma Ilati) : 16 8 B | t6 A: om. B: [Z] | tov 
xexpauevov B, & (innahii mumtazigun) : tav xexpapevwv II | paow IT: 
gnow & (yaqilu) : pacw vel pynow B 

Margoliouth (1887) 71 suggested, and Tkatsch II,103b-104a argued for 
a reading in ¥ olov tov xexpapevov as reflected in the Arabic ka-mad intro- 
ducing the example, “Just as he says about the wine ...” (ka-ma yaqulu 
...). On second thought, Margoliouth changed his mind in his 1911 edi- 
tion of the Greek in which he neither added ofov in the text nor made 
any comment to that effect in the apparatus, though his Latin transla- 
tion of the Arabic did include the sense of ka-md as quemadmodum. 
Margoliouth may have been right to reconsider (pace Tkatsch H,102b): 
the presence of ka-ma in Arabic does not incontovertibly point to the 
presence of olov in X. There are two reasons. First, the context requires 
such an understanding of the connection between the two sentences 
in question—since tov xexpapevov etc. is manifestly an example of the 


85 For the word hakama used to translate xpivw see WGAU Suppl. 1,594. 
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preceding xatc& to €00¢ tig A€Eewo—and just as modern translators have 
added a word to that effect in their translations, so could the Syriac or 
Arabic translator have done the same as a semantic elaboration with- 
out the presence of olov in X. Second, although ofov would be palaeo- 
graphically the most likely word to have dropped by haplography (before 
tov) out of & if it had existed there, the fact is that Arabic ka-ma, the 
word we have in the Arabic translation, does not so much render ofov 
as it does xa0d&nep or Wome: of the 84 occurrences of the word olov 
in the Greek text of the Poetics for which the Arabic translation is 
extant, only four (4) are translated by ka-md in somewhat paraphras- 
tic fashion (at 1450a37, 54a29, 61a16, and 61b12);*° the terms most 
frequently used for ofov are mitla (ma) and bi-manzilat. Thus, if it is 
assumed that © did have a word before tov meaning “just as’, as the 
Arabic translation implies, then that word would have been most likely 
either xa8d&nep or Wome, in which case its omission from & becomes 
more difficult to account for palaeographically. Given these uncertain- 
ties, it is difficult to argue for the reading ofov tov in E and safer to 
assume that ka-md in the Arabic is an interpretive addition by the trans- 
lator. 

The syntax of the example itself, tov xexpapevov otvév gacw elvan, is 
slightly misunderstood by the translator, though his version leaves little 
room for doubt about the underlying Greek. The Arabic has, “He says 
about the wine that it is mixed” (yaqilu fi s-Sarabi innahi mumtazigun) 
which would literally correspond to a presumed Greek, xexpapevov Tov 
olvév prow etvat. It is much more likely that the the Syriac translator 
misjudged the agreement of the accusative article, or that Abu-Bisr 
found the (mis)interpretation of the Greek article in the Syriac version 
ambiguous and thus gave the Arabic as we have it, than that the article 
itself was misplaced in X. But it is clear that the article itself, correctly 
placed in 2, was accusative singular. The attempt by Tkatsch II,103-104 
to justify the reading 10 xexpapevov is based (misguidedly) on an analysis 
of the Greek rather than of the actual Arabic text; had the reading in & 
been 10 xexpamevov, as he claims, the Arabic would have said something 
completely different to render the neuter article.*” 


86 Tkatsch II,102a, last paragraph, lists the last two occurrences as examples of the use 
of ka-méd to translate otov, but fails to mention the other eighty occurrences in which it is 
not so used. 

87 For the different ways in which the Greek neuter article in its function as substantive 
maker is translated into Arabic (none of which is used here), see Gutas (2010) 426a—427<. 
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61a30 6 A, ¥ ut vid. (al-Ganumidis) : om. B | oivoyoevew B : oivoyoevet I 
et X ut vid. (Sarraba) | nwévtwv A’, B: mivwv tov ut intell. Ar. (yasrabu li-) : 
Tewovtwy A 

With regard to the oivoyoevet/oivoyoevet variants, the translator nor- 
mally renders Greek infinitives with the particle an followed by the sub- 
junctive,** e.g., “that he do” In this passage the Arabic has a verb in the 
perfect indicative, Sarraba, which would indicate an indicative in the 
original Greek. 


61a31 ye xal xata X (bi-hasabi ... aydan), ci. Heinsius : ye xat& A : Kate 
yeB 


61a31-32 dvoyd TI OTEvavTiWLd TI Paris. 2038 : dvoua drepevavTiwyd TI B, 
x (al-ismu ... ‘ala tadaddin ma) 


61a32 Soxfj B : Soxet Il: [Z] | onuatvew emtoxonety Il, X : emtoxorety 
onuatvev B 

The Arabic has the word order in II: “One/we should consider, in the case 
of the name when it signifies some contradiction, that it ...” (wa-yanbagi 
an natafaqqada min amri I-ismi mata kana dall(an) ‘ala tadaddin ma, 
annahii ...). 


61a33 onuyvete B: oynpatvote A: [Z] | ofov t@ ci. Bywater : olov td A B, 2 
(bi-manzilati ma qila inna) | tH ~ non. vert. Ar. 


6134-35 Ol H wol we B, ci. Vahlen : wt} wo A: wo X (hatta) 


1461b1 6tt A? vel A? (in marg.), Paris. 2038 : tt Z (wa-aydan) : tt AB | 
éviot X (al-afrad minhum), codex (?) Victorii : €via & | t B: om. ITZ 


61b2 cipynxdtos B : cionxdtes A, X (gal) 


61b3-62a18 Emitiaow ... tTéAoc] om. B, X habet 


88 A standard procedure in Graeco-Arabic translations; see the examples collected in 
GALex 1,408 ff., § A. 
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61b3 emity@ow A?, ¥ (alladina yubakkitiina), ® : érertdow A | 7H fec. 
A’, X (huwa), ®: 7 A | wbta&v ®, Paris. 2038 : adtav A, ¥ ut vid. (adtod ut 
interpr. Ar.) 

The Arabic takes émttipdow as the dative plural participle, and translates 
Soxet Emitis@ow accordingly as, “those who criticize think ...” (yazunnu 
lladina yubakkitina). 

For bmevavtiov ... otnoet the Arabic has, “that which he does is con- 
trary” (dalika Iladi ya‘maluhu huwa diddun), which indicates that the 
translator read the text as if it were, bmevavtiov } TH adtod momoet. The 
misreading of the last word as mommaet is clear; Tkatsch I,198a, who sug- 
gests this, nevertheless prefers to think that the Arabic word for “he does,” 
ya‘maluhi, is due to a miswriting of ya‘amuhia, “he knows,’ for oijcet. 
But olfoat does not mean “to know” and is never translated by the verb 
‘alima, as in the immediately following line (otovtat), where it is properly 
translated by yazunniina, “they think.” 


61b4 Tet Ixdptov fec. A’ ut vid., Paris. 2038 : mep ixdptov A ut vid. : [2] 
61b6-7 KepadAjjves Paris. 2038 : xepadyves IT : [X] 


61b7 abtav X (‘indahum), rec.: abtav A | yhpot AZ 
The Arabic context makes it clear that ‘indahum, “among them’, refers to 
the Cephallenians. 

For an explanation of the mistaken rendering in Arabic of the correct 
Syriac translation of yijuot see Tkatsch I,214<. 


61b8 civat et Ixcpiov non vert. Ar. | 80 dudetnya ®, E (min qibali anna 
dalika haqqun), ci. Madius : diaypdetmpo A 

The Arabic translation of this line leaves out a couple of words, elvat and 
"Ixdptov, and translates as if the text were, tov ‘Odvacéa xal Ixddiov dV’ 
ov ov aud&etyua, “Odysseus and Icadius, on account that this is right” 
(Udisawus wa-Iqadiyus ... min qibali anna dalika haqqun). The two 
names Icarius and Icadius are written almost identically in both Syriac 
and Arabic (cf. Tkatsch I,196b), so the name may have been omitted 
by the translator or any scribe as a doublet, while civat may or may not 
have been seen by the translator—and in any case it is difficult to discern 
the Greek cupola in regular Syriac and Arabic. The translator thus took 
the negative before Ixcptov to apply to 6 dudptyya, and thus rendered 
ov dv’ ducotya, which he understood to mean, “not on account of a 
mistake,” as “on account that this is right” through a negative / affirmative 
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metathesis. The preposition 81¢ is clearly visible in the Arabic “on account 
that” (min qibali anna), as it is also in the Latin, propter. After ducotnpa 
the Arabic translation skips the words, to mpdfAnua eixdg eotw Srwe dé, 
which, though it seems like an omission by homoioteleuton in the Greek, 
may just as well have taken place in the Syro-Arabic transmission. 


61b8-9 10 TpdBAnpa Eixds Eat CAws dé om. Ar. 
See the discussion in the preceding entry. 


61b11 m9avov Paris. 2038 : meWWavov A, & (iqna‘) 
61b11-12 7 ami9avov xal Suvatov om. Ar. 


61b12 tows yap dddvatov 2 (wa-dalika annahi la‘allahui an la yumkina), 
prop. Diels 1888a, 159a: om. IT: lac. ci. Vahlen | ofov II, 2 (ka-mé) : otoug 
Paris. 2038 
Margoliouth (1887) 72 conjectures tows 8 &dtvatov, but wa-dalika anna 
in this as in other translations regularly stands for yap. There is no evi- 
dence that would suggest that Margoliouth’s conjecture could be possible. 
For the Poetics, the statistics is as follows. The only surviving fragment 
of the Syriac translation of the work is 1449b24-50a9 (edited in Margo- 
liouth (1887), Arabic pp. 77-79). In the Greek text of this passage, the 
particle d¢ occurs ten times, and yap three. In the Syriac and Arabic trans- 
lations these are rendered as follows: 


dé Syriac Arabic 
1449b28 nottranslated (= n.t.) nt. 

29 den wa-ammda 
31 n.t. n.t 

34 den wa- 

35 den wa-amma 
36! n.t. n.t. 

367 den wa- 
1450a3 den wa- 

5 den wa-amma 
6 n.t. n.t 

yao Syriac Arabic 
1449b33 ger n.t. 

38 ger wa-dalika anna 


1450a4 den n.t. (or wa-) 
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From this tabulation it is clear that 5¢, whenever it was translated at 
all in this version of the Poetics, was always rendered by den, while yap 
was rendered by ger two thirds of the times. Although it appears that 
den, in the sense of “now, by the way”, could be used to translate yap, 
dé was never translated by anything other than den. These two particles, 
being originally Syriac words,” had a wider range of meanings than the 
corresponding Greek particles, and hence the slight inconsistency in 
their use in the translations. In Syriac texts from the first few centuries 
of the Christian era there was “by no means a one for one equivalence 
of 5¢/den, yap/ger,*! but by the eighth and ninth century when the 
Graeco-Syriac translations of secular Greek works were made for Arab 
patrons, Hellenizing trends in Syriac writing had become dominant and 
the inconsistency can be expected to be slight. The Arabic renditions of 
the Syriac show no irregularity: connective 5¢/den is translated by the 
conjunction wa-, “and, while 6¢/den in response to yév/ man, by wa- 
amma, “and as for. Similarly ger, when translating causal yap, is rendered 
in Arabic by wa-dalika anna, “for, the reason is that.” 

For ofov ... éypagev, Arabic has ka-mda fa‘ala, “as he did;” had the 
reading in & been otovcg, one would have expected a plural pronoun 
following as object of the verb (ka-ma fa‘ala-hum or, using a more 
appropriate verb, ka-ma wasafa-hum). 


61b13 dmepéyew A, X (yatazayyadu wa-yafdulu) : existere (bnd&pyew ci. 
Minio) Lat. 


61b15-16 brevavtiws & (‘ala tariq at-tadadd), ci. Twining : Drevavtia w¢ 
II 


61b16 oftw A,  (hdkada) : non vert. Lat. 


61b17 ci A: ic (vel év? cf. Tkatsch I,197b) ut intell. Ar. : non vert. Lat. ut 
vid. 


8° 'T. Muraoka, Classical Syriac, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 2005, Glossary. 

°° See Néldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar (11904), Eugene, Or.: Wipf and Stock, 
2003, 101N1. 

°1 S.P. Brock, “Some Aspects of Greek Words in Syriac,” in A. Dietrich, ed., Synkretis- 
mus im syrisch-persischen Kulturgebiet, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975, 80- 
108 [Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Philol.-hist. Klasse, 
Dritte Folge, Nr. 96], at 89n49. See also S.P. Brock, “Greek Words in Syriac: Some General 
Features,” Scripta Classica Israelica 15 (1996) 251-262, at 258. 
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61b17-18 “al woadtws ... MEd & aTOS Om. Ar. 


61b18 ppdvimioc Paris. 2038 : ppdvinov A’ : ppdvypov A : [Z] 

The Arabic manuscript is defective and the text is lacunose at this point 
so the construction of the sentence is not clear enough to allow us to 
detect whether the Greek exemplar had the nominative or accusative of 
gpovios. The Greek spelling with an y is a mistake that even if it had been 
present in & the word would have been correctly translated. 


61b19 dAoyia xai royOypta ci. Vahlen : dAoyia xal woyOnpia IT: dAoyia x, 
xal woxOnpta om. Ar. ut vid. 

The Arabic is rather corrupt in this passage. It reads, “Rebuke which 
is irrational is also correct when there is need either for the use of ? 
(undecipherable word) or for the use of speech” (wa-l-intihdaru lladi huwa 
la nutqun huwa aydan mustaqimun mata takinu dariratun imma ila 
sti‘mali I-x’wsh (?) aw ila sti‘mali |-qawli). This implies the following 
understanding of the Greek, with the words and letters in curly brackets 
being omitted in the Arabic: 699 & emitiynots xal dAoyia {nat poyOynota} 
Stav {un} avaeyuns ovens {unPev} xenontar TA {a&}Adyw. It is not clear 
how the translator perceived that there is a disjunctive construction in 
the Greek which he rendered with the corresponding “either ... or” 
construction in Arabic, just as it is not clear what the undecipherable 
word in the first leg of the disjunction, which seems not to have a 
correspondence in the Greek, is supposed to convey. In the place in 
which it is found in the sentence, it should stand for py9ev which is 
otherwise not translated. It has been thought by most editors that it might 
stand for poy8ypta (Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 73 note i, alone thinks 
it stands for Atyet), which is also not translated, but that is not its place 
in the sentence; besides, poy8ypia is consistently translated in this work 
with the word ta‘ab (at 53a9, 15, 52b37), which does not fit the skeleton 
of the undecipherable word. 


61b21 Aiye? } tH ci. Victorius : aiyemtmy A: [2] | tH? X (fi tilka Ilati), ci. 
Vahlen : om. A 


The Arabic manuscript has a tear in the place where Aegeus is mentioned. 


61b25 oxentéat ® : oxertaiat A : [Z] | ciciv d¢ SwSexa , 2 (wa-hiya tna 
‘asara) : secl. Tucker 


61b26 BeAtiwv ®, Paris. 2038 : BeAtiov A : [2] 
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61b28 & 7 Paris. 2038, 2 (alladi huwa) : autem Lat T, om. Lat O : 6) A | 
det, Ato ci. Vahlen : detAiav A : non vert. Ar. 


61b30 xwwodvtat X (alladina yataharrakina), Paris. 2038 : xwodvta II 
The translator parsed the sentence wrongly, though the underlying read- 
ing is clear: “... he adds a lot of movement, for those who move are like 
those who play on ...” (yuzayyidu huwa [sic leg.] I-harakata I-katirata, 
wa-dalika anna Iladina yataharrakina fa-mitlu lladina yazmirina ft 
...), representing, adtd¢ tpochf Tomy xivyow, xwvodvtat ofov ot ... adAn- 
Tatl. 


61b34 miSyxov IT: [XZ] : xxiv ci. Gudeman ex Ar. (galas) 

The Arabic has galds, which is clearly, as Margoliouth (1887) 72 and in 
his textual note remarks, a transcription of the Syriac galas, the word 
for monkey which itself derives from the Greek xaMiag. So the ques- 
tion is, whether & had mi8yxov or xaMtav, since in either case the Syr- 
iac would have translated it in the same way. Avicenna had a corrected 
copy, or at least one in which the meaningless (in Arabic) transcrip- 
tion galds was properly glossed, for he paraphrased accurately: “the 
ancients used to liken such [actors] to monkeys,’ using one of the com- 
mon terms for monkey, aba zanna (Badawi 73.6 and note 6). But Avi- 
cenna’s corrected text does not give us the readings in 2, so the ques- 
tion remains, and it is impossible to tell with the information avail- 
able. 


1462a1 8 odtor ®, rec.: 8 obtor 8 A: [Z] | adtods A: abtovds , edd. : [I] 


62a3 ot X (alladina), ci. Victorius : om. II | cynydtwv tHv &, fort. A, Paris. 
2038 : oxnpata adtyy fec. A?| dé A: non vert. Lat. et Ar. 


6244 ci Paris. 2038: 7 II, 
The Arabic starts the sentence with, “as for” (wa-amma) for } ody. 


62a7 émotet (kana yafaluhi), Paris. 2038, ci. Gudeman ex Ar. : éoti I | 
xal Sigdovta X (yaz‘aqu wa-yazmiru), Paris. 2038 : xal Siaddovta A 

The Arabic translates the two ézep clauses in this line in identical fashion: 
“which is what Sosistratus used to do” and “which is what Mnasitheus 
used to do” (wa-(huwa) ma kana yaf'aluhi S. and wa-huwa ma kana 
yafaluhi M). It thus appears that the Greek in & read émotet in both 
places. 
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62a8 6 dmovvtios Paris. 2038 : 6 movvtiog A: [Z] 

The manuscript has a tear right where the name starts, and what is visible 
of the rest is quite corrupt; it is not possible to determine the reading of 
x from this evidence. 


62a9 yd x (wa-la), B (neque): wn 8 A 
62a10 éemetiato fec. A? : exitidto A : [LZ] 


62a11 xat A, © (wa-): non vert. Lat. | abti¢ ®, X (alladi yahussuha), Paris. 
2038: adtHS A 


62a12 6moia X ut vid., Paris. 2038 : 6mo0ia A 

The Arabic essentially misunderstands the word, translating, “however 
many it is/they are” (kam kdnat), with the feminine verb representing 
either a singular feminine or a plural subject; hence it is not possible 
to decide definitively whether the translator read the feminine or plural 
form in omot/ia. However, given that the immediately preceding subject 
to which the verb would be understood to refer is feminine singular (in 
the Arabic, it is “making epics,” i.e., énomotta), the presumption is that the 
translator read omoia. 


62a13 Tay Ma L (hadihi l-uharu) : ta yaa A | tobtd ye A: hocque Lat. : 
[2] 
The Paris manuscript is physically damaged at this place. 


62a14 avty ®, Paris. 2038 : at) A: om. Ar. 

62a16 xai Tas drpetc II, & (wa-n-nazar) : secl. Spengel 

62a17 Evapyéotata IT : evepyeotata ¥ vel Syr. (aktara fi‘lan) | évapyés II : 
evepyes & vel Syr. (laha fi‘lun) 

It is not clear whether in both cases had évap- rather than évepy-, but it 


is clear that the Syriac translator so read it, as reflected in the Arabic. 


62a17-18 avayvwcet ci. Madius (e codd. quibusdam?) : dvoyvweicet TT, & 
(istidlal) 
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62a18 tT II: 16 X ut vid., ci. Jortin, Winstanley | év cAd&ttov I: evada- 
tov(t)t ut intell. Ar. (muhtalifa) 

The Arabic has for ét.t@ ... elvou: “Again, that which is varied in length, 
so that it be the end of the imitation” (wa-aydani Ilati hiya muhtalifatun fi 
t-tuli li-takiina ahira t-tasbihi wa-l-hikdyati). “Varied in length” is clearly 
due to a misreading of év EAdttow as evadcrtov(t)t; otherwise the clause 
“that which is varied in length” is intended to be the subject of the 
sentence and thus seems to point to the nominative rather than the dative 
in the contested article. The presence of the subjunctive, “so that it be” (Ji- 
takiina), is problematic, though it may be due to the infinitive etvat rather 
than the indicative which the translator might have expected. 


1462b1 tH¢ A, U: &x B| Hdtov Hj ci. Madius : ttov 7 B, 2 (hassa ... aktar 
min) : ndovy II 
For Tig mlunocews in & see the preceding comment. 


62b2 oldixovv ety B®, ¥ (an yada‘a ... Udifus), A? : dimovv Gety Sein A 


62b3 tov fec. A?, ® : to AB, = ut vid. (alladi wada‘ahi Siifagqlis) |} Tras 
X (iliyada), rec. : } tAiag A?: (Slag AB | Ett Attov play om. Ar. | ploy ci. 
Spengel : y pia AB 
For tov Oidimovv Pein To Lo~oxAeouc the Arabic has, “someone put Oedi- 
pus for that which Sophocles put” (an yada‘a I-insanu ’Udifus li-dalika 
lladi wada‘ahu Sufaqlis). “That which, li-dalika lladi, would seem to ren- 
der To. 

After TAtds, the words étt Attov pia } are omitted in the Arabic, which 
resumes with 62b4, plunots. 


62b5 piunoews E : Emomottag ut interpr. Ar. (san‘at ’ifi) | post yivovtat 
deficit Ar. 

For pipyats ... yivovto (62b4-5) the Arabic has, “in the imitation which 
belongs to the makers of epics; the sign is this, and this is that (from) 
the one [such] making of epics many tragedies indeed are generated” 
(fi t-tasbihi wa-l-muhdakati lati li-lladina yasna‘tina |-’ifit; wa-l-‘alamatu 
hiya hadihi wa-hiya anna |-wahida min san‘ati ’ifi |annaha] kanat qad 
tahdutu madihatun katiratun (minhda)). It is noteworthy that dmotacobv 
uluyoews is translated according to sense, “the one [such] making of 
epics,” the translator substituting “making of epics” for the “mimesis” in 
the text, a legitimate interpretation of the passage (cf. “any [epic] repre- 
sentation,’ as translated by Janko). The final words, “from it” (minha), 
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representing éx in 62a4, started in all likelihood the following and last 
folio of the Arabic translation, which is missing in the Paris manuscript. 


APPENDIX 
ANALYSIS OF THE OPENING 
LINES OF THE ARABIC POETICS 


Abia-Bisr’s Arabic translation runs as follows, as preserved in the Paris 
MS (the phrases are numbered to facilitate the reference to them): 


(1) inna mutakallimiina l-ana 

(2) fi sina‘ati 8-Su‘ara’i 

(3) wa-anwa‘iha 

(1) wa-muhbirtina 

(4) ayya quwwatin li-kulli wahidin wahidin minha 

(5) wa-‘ala ayyi sabilin yanbagi an tataqawwama |-asmaru wa-l-a8‘aru 
(6) in kanati l-fawasis muzmi‘atan bi-an yagriya amruha magra |-gudati 
(7) wa-aydan min kam guz’in hiya 

(8) wa-ayyama hiya agza’uha 

(9) wa-kadalika 

(1) natakallamu 

(10) min agli kam allati hiya mawgudatun allati hiya laha bi-‘ayniha 
(1) wa-natakallamu wa-nahnu mutakallimina fi hada kullihi 


(21) min haytu nabtadi’u awwalan mina |-a8ya’i l-aw@ili 


The paraphrases by Avicenna and Averroes reproduce these lines in the 
following manner: 


Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Kitab as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, a8-Si‘r, pp. 31-32 Badawi: 


(1) amma |-kalamu 

(2) fi $-Si‘ri 

(3) wa-anwaii $-Si‘ri 

(4) wa-hassatan kulli wahidin minha 


(5-6) wa-waghi igadati qardi l-amtali wa-l-hurafati S-si‘riyati 
(6a) wa-hiya ]-aqawilu I-muhayyilatu 

(7) wa-ibanati agza’i kulli naw‘in bi-kammiyatihi 

(8) wa-kayfiyatihi 


Ibn Ru&sd (Averroes), Talhis Kitab Aristutdlis fi ‘SIT, pp. 55-56 Salim: 


(1) inna qasdana l-ana t-takallumu 
(2) fi sina‘ati 8-8i‘ri 
(3) wa-fi anwa‘i l-a8‘@ri 


(1) wa-qad yagibu ‘ala man yuridu 
(6) an takina l-qawaninu llati tu‘ta fiha tagri magra 1-gudati 
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an yaqula awwalan 

ma filu kulli wahidin mina l-anwa‘i §-Si‘riyati 
wa-(bi)-mada tataqgawwamu |-aqawilu 8-Si‘riyatu 

wa-min kam Sayin tataqawwamu 

wa-ayyama hiya agza’uha llati tataqawwamu biha 

wa-kam asnafu l-agradi Ilati tuqsadu bi-l-aqawili $-si‘riyati 
wa-an yag‘ala kalamaht fi hada kullihi 

mina l-awa’ili llati lana bi-t-tab‘ fi hada 1-ma‘na 


The English translation of Abu-Bisr’s Arabic as emended below, with the 
corresponding Greek passages for each phrase, is the following: 


(1) We are now going to discuss [Agyopev] 

(2) the art of the poets [epi momtinijs adtij¢ TE] 

(3) and its species, [xal tav cidov adti¢] 

(1) and we will report [Aéyouev] 

(4) on whatever power each one of them has [jv tia Sbvaptv Exaotov Exel] 

(5) and in which way tales and poems ought to be put together [xal mic det 
auviotacbat tods 1080us] 

(6) if poiesis is to be such as to be good; [ei péMret xardc EEetv h motnorc] 

(7) also [on] of how many parts it is [@tt dé éx mdcwv] 

(8) and of whatever [kind] its parts are; [xal motwv éott popiwv] 

(9) similarly, [duoiws dé] 

(1) we will discuss [Aéyouev] 

(10) other [things], as many as are to be found, which belong to it itself; [xat 
Tepl TAY dMwv doa THS AdTIS oT! UEGddov] 

(1) and we will discuss all this [A¢youev] 

(11) inasmuch as we will begin naturally first from the first things. [&e&dpevor 
KATA PVSW TEATOV ATO TAV TEWTWV] 

Avicenna: 

(1) As for the discussion 

(2) about poetry 

(3) and the species of poetry 

(4) —in particular, every single one of them— 

(5-6) and the way of putting into good verse similes and poetic fables 

(6a) (which are the statements that evoke images) 

(7) and explaining the parts of each species quantitatively 

(8) and qualitatively, 

Averroes: 

(1) Our intent now is to discuss 

(2) the art of poetry 

(3) and the species of poetry; 

(1) indeed it is incumbent upon those who wish 

(6) for the rules that are given about it to be good 


(1) 


to state first 
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(4) what the function of each one of the species of poetry is, 

(s) (by) what [things] poetic statements are put together, 

(7) from how many things they are put together, 

(8) whatever [kinds] their parts are by which they are put together, 

(10) and how many are the classes of purposes which are aimed at by poetic 
statements; 

(1) and to make their discussion on all this 

(11) from the first [things] which we have by nature on this subject. 


A comparison of the Arabic translation with the Greek and the two 
paraphrases by Avicenna and Averroes yields the following additional 
results (above, pp. 308-309): 

The translation renders wvoug (5-6) with the hendiadys, “tales and 
poems” (al-asmar wa-l-as‘ar), which Avicenna interprets as “similes 
and poetic fables” (al-amtal wa-l-hurdfat as-si‘riya) and Averroes with 
a simple “poetic statements” (al-aqdawil as-si‘riya). The Arabic version 
extant in the Paris manuscript curiously does not translate the word 
moinots in 47a10 but transliterates it, fawdsis (<poiésis). Averroes had 
this very text at his disposal, and since fawadsis is gibberish in Arabic, 
he (or possibly the scribe of the Poetics manuscript he used) read it as 
gawanin, “rules, which has a similar form in Arabic script (without 
dots, _,l 52 >_~| 2); Margoliouth (1887), Arabic p. 1, note c, had already 
recognized this. Avicenna, on the other hand, gives a correct rendition 
of the meaning of this sentence (mc Set ... y moinotc), “how p0Gor are 
to be put together if the poetic composition is to be good,’ by saying, 
“the way of putting into good verse similes and poetic fables.” “Putting 
into verse” is the meaning of the word gard in Avicenna’ text, which 
clearly renders moinots. This means that Avicenna was reading a revised 
and corrected version of the Abt-Bisr translation, one in which the word 
fawasis, unintelligible for an Arabic speaker, was emended to gard. 

For the Greek text mepi tav dMwv doa THS adTHS Ect! UEFddov (10) we 
have in the Arabic manuscript the following: min agli kam allati hiya 
mawgudatun allati hiya laha bi-‘ayniha (“on account of how many which 
are found which it has itself”), a manifestly corrupt passage; it makes 
little sense in Arabic, to say nothing of the implausible grammar, even for 
this translation. This entire first paragraph of the Arabic Poetics has a few 
obvious errors, such as the repetition of the redundant wa-natakallamu 
immediately following this sentence (which has been rightly secluded by 
all editors), as well as the repetitious allati hiya in this sentence. These 
repetitions give the impression that the fault for the most part lies with 
this particular scribe and this manuscript rather than with the original 
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translation of Abu-Bisr from Syriac. This being so, it is advisable to try 
and emend the passage. 

To begin with the phrase min agli, which ought to render mept tav 
&Mwv, it is obviously to be emended to fi uhara, as suggested by Tkatsch 
in the apparatus to his text (note 3). The translator uses the word uhar 
to translate ¢AAwv throughout the treatise (v. 47b12, 48b7, 56a33, 58228, 
58b18, and 59b37, for which also cf. Tkatsch I,210a). That the word uhar 
was in the original text is also evident from the fact that the relative 
pronoun(s) and the word that follows (mawgiidatun) are feminine, to 
agree with uhar. Without it, the feminine gender of these words after 
kam, which comes next, could not have been justified. The word kam 
itself is clearly part of the expression that renders the Greek word 60a, 
but it is not alone. In this treatise, this Greek word is mostly translated by 
the phrases bi-miqdar, bi-mablag (54b3-4, 55a29, 58a9-11, 59a23), but 
also by other circumlocutions, as the context requires. In one of these 
instances (59a1), dca dAAa toiwdta is rendered by, wa-asya’ katira min 
amtal hadihi kam kdnat (“and many things, the likes of these, however 
many they were”). This makes it probable that a similar turn of phrase 
was also used here and that the word mawgudatun, which otherwise 
would have no reason to be there (see further below), belongs to this 
phrase. If, in addition, we seclude the repeated relative phrase that comes 
right after kam, allati hiya, on the grounds that it was inserted in the 
sentence in the wrong place (some editors tend to seclude the second 
occurrence of the phrase rather than the first one, as I do here), then we 
can get a tolerably accurate rendering of 6ca as, kam (kdnat) mawgidatan 
(“as many as are to be found”). 


Thus emended, this sentence in the original Arabic translation of Abi- 
Bisr most likely read, 


wa-ka-dalika natakallamu fi uhara kam (kdnat) mawgadatan allati hiya 
laha bi-‘ayniha [wa-natakallamu] wa-nahnu mutakallimina fi hada 
kullihi min haytu nabtadi’u (bi-t-tab‘%) awwalan mina I-asya’i |-aw@ ili 


1 fi uhara conj. Tkatsch: min agli cod. | kanat add. Gutas; cf. 59a1 | allati 
hiya before mawgidatan om. Gutas, after mawgiidatan secl. ‘Ayyad || 2 
wa-natakallamu secl. edd. beginning with Margoliouth || 3 bi-t-tab% add. 
Gutas from Averr. 
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This is a modified version of Bywater’s Index of Greek Words. I have 
included words printed in the text, even if excised, but (with a few ex- 
ceptions) not variants. (Wartelle’s Lexique de la “Poétique” d’ Aristote has 
fuller references, although one may not always agree with his interpre- 
tations and classifications.) The first two figures in Bekker’s pages are 
omitted (e.g. 1447a8 = 4748). The sign + after a reference means that 


the word recurs more than once in the context. 


A 56b36; 58a12; 16 

aya8ds 50a28; 54b9; 56a6 — opp. 
gadros 51b37; 56a6; 59b29; 6ob2 
ayahdv 56a6; 59b29; 60b2 — opp. 
xaxdv 61a8 

“Ayddwv 51b21; 54b14; 56a18, 24, 30 

ayyeria 54b5 

deyew 8& évdc elg SU0 49a16-17 
ayeobat wo dmofavobpevos 52a27 

ayEp Ud 51427 

ayvoety 59a4; 60a6 Hyvoyntat 49b5 
ayvodv opp. Eldw¢ 53b30; 54a2 

&yvotw opp. yvaat¢ 52430; 56b13 dv 
ayvoiav 53b35 

aywv 50b18; 51a6; 53a27 

aywvileBat 51a8; 60a9 — xaxds 
56a18 

aywvicuata morodvtes 51b37 

dew 56a29, 31 celde 56b16 ddouevar 
56a28 

adeAgy 54473; 5548, b11 

adeA@os 53b20; 54a7; 55b6 

adnAws 55b4 

adtaipetos 56b22, 24 

BSiKOS 56a23 

év ddov 56a3 

advvaptae 60b17 

TO ddbvatov 61b9; &dvvatov 61b12 
advvatov miOavev 61b11 ddvvata 
51b18; 60b20, 23; 61b23 — elxdta 
60a27 ddbvata cuvapat 58a27 

aeons 58b27 


deimeAtov 58b29 

ces 58b25 

anoy 60a11 anes Teaywdiot 50a25 

Kbdvata 61a25 

"ASyvatot 4836, b1 

"Anvyaw 49b7 

abpnoetev 61a18 

abpowtepov 62b1 

Alavtes 56a1 

Atyeds (Eurip.) 61b21 

Atyta80¢ 53a37 

Aiuwv (Soph.) 54a2 

alviywo 58a24+ 

atpeiobat 60a5 

aipetwtepov 61b11 

aicbavopevwy 61b29 aicbecbat 54b37 

ala8yots 51a7 aic8yoeis 54b16 

aiayxos 49235 

aloxypd¢g 49a36; 61a13 TO aicypdov 
49234 

Aigybrog 49416; 56217; 58b20, 22 

aitia 48b4, 19; 55b7; 62b18 

aitiacis 55b31+ 

altiog 52a8 altiov 50a1; 51b16 — 
dist. onuetov 48b12 

atba 61a24 

dnorovbety 48a3; 49b10; 5228; 
53a34; 62b7 — && oveeyuns 54b16 

dxovelv 55a2; 59b30 — opp. opav 
53b5, 6 

dxovotes 56b27+ 

docpatov 61a15 
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axptBodv 48b11; 50a36 

dupoacis 59b22 

doacpwv 57a2, 10 

cAN Ons 60a24, b33, 36 dAnOy Acyew 
58b19 

GAN Pwatata 55a32 

"AAxiBiddyg 51b11 

"Adxtvov dmdoAoyos 55a2 

"AAxpewv 53a20, b24 — 6 ’Aotvda- 
pwavtos 53b33 

OW ody 61a1 

dAOTE 51a9 

a&MdTPLOV 6vona 57b7, 31 

cAoyia 61b19 

dAoyov 54b6; 60a13, 29, 36; 61b14, 
20, 23 Len dAoya 60a28 dAdyws 
61b1 

&ua 47b28; 51a1; 52a32; 59b24, 27 

KUAPTaVvEl 51a20; 53a24; 54b17 
huaptyabat 56b15; 60b23+ 

KUETH LA 49234; 60b19, 30; 61b8 

auaptia 54b35; 60b15, 17 — opp. 
xaxin 53a10 — opp. LoxSypia 
53a16 

ausivey 53b3 

d&uetpa 51b1 

KUNTWS 60632 

&Umopog 61a20 

70 dul 5747 

"Augidpaos 55227 

auplBoria (Avetv) 61225 

aupiBorov 61a26 

& repeated 60b7 

averyety Tpd¢ TL 61b10 

avaywooKel 62a12 

avaryucCecaut 5241; 54a12 

avayxatos 54a29; 62a13 avayxatov 
dist. cixdg 51a13, 27, 38, bg; 
52424; 54a34+ 

aveyun 48a1; 49b37; 50a7; 52410; 
53a12, b15, 373; 59a22; 60a23, 
bo; 61b19 — dist. eixdg 51b35 8& 
aveyuns 49b32; 50b27, 30; 54b16 
— dist. xatd& td eixd¢g 52a20 

cvayvwpiety 52b5; 53b35; 54a3, 
6, 8; 55a15, bo — ptAiav 53b31 
— el MEMPAYE TIs 52a36 — OTL 


"Opéotys 54b32 (comp. 55b21) 
avayvwpladijvat 52b6; 54b27; 55a3 

avayVWPLTLG 52a29+; 54a4, b19; 
59b15 — conj.mepiméteta 50434 
(comp. 52a32); 52b10, 11; 55b34; 
59b11 dvayvwpicews etn 54b20 
BeAtiom dvayvaplats 55216 

dveryvwplapog 52a16, 17 

avayvwolg 62a17 

avetrev 0 8ed¢ 55b7 dvjpyto 60a33 

avaicytos ypdves 50b39 

awaraBovtes 49b23 

avartoxeabat 55b20 

avedoyov Exel 48b38 TO dvctAoyov 
57b9, 16 dvdAoyov 57b25 

dvavedwv 60a16 

dvdEvog 53.44, 5 

dvaratotov 52b24 

avamroug 54b2 

avdpetos 54a22, 23; 56a23 

avdptdg 52a8 

dvexta 60236 

dvev avartaictov 52b23 — xpdvov 
57all 

ouyKEeoTwV TL 53b35 

avn 58a29 — opp. Yuvy 60a10 — 
emtlewns 52b34 — emipavys 53a12 
avepes (Hom.) 61417 

’AvOet 51b21 

dvOewrtog 54b4 TO dvEpwnos 57a16 
dvOpwrot  dvOepwmtos 57a21 
avOpwrov dplapds 57a26, 30 
d&vOopwrot 47b13; 48b6; 60a20 — 
opp. TpaEts xal Blog 50a16 

awyet €& tepod 55427 

avopotois Emtertodtotg 59b30 

avopmoloTy Tas 48a10 

avteyer Gat 51b16, 24 

"Avtlyovy 54a1 

avtitovodvtat 48a30 

avadovov aloyos 49235 

avwMOAOS 54a26+ 

avwvupos 47b9; 57b28 

&E10¢ 56b14; 60a5 

dEtodct 56a7 

howos 57b33 

aoptatosg 49b14 
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aTAyYEMELW 48421; 60a18, 31 

anayyeAta 49b11 Ov dmayyeAlas opp. 
dpavtes 49b26 

amades 53b39 

OMOAARTTEW 52425 

anavtay 54a12 

amyplOpnouv pvdoug 53a18 

amEeinalovtes 47a19 

ameiAy 56b12 

ATEN 51a17 

amepyaCea8a 58b15 

amepyaoia 48b18; 50b19 

amtBavov 61b12 — opp. eixdc 60a27 

amAods pO80¢ 51b33; 52a12; 53a13 
(comp. 59b14) &nAj meats 
51b33; 52a14 — avvOeotc 52b31 
— Tpaywdia, emomoria 59b9 aTAd 
TIPAY LATA 56a20 ATAodV LETPOV 
49b11 — dvopra 57a31 a&mAds 51411 

aroBatver mapa Thy DOAN pI 56a15 

amoyevertat opp. yeveroat 61a9 

a&mnodetmvbvat 50a7, b11; 56a37 

amodyodvtds twos 55b17 

anodiddovat 49b4; 54b5,10 

aTOSOKILATTER 62a8 

aTo8vyoKEl 52a27, 29; 53238, b23; 
55a11; 60a30 

amoxoTtal Ovoudtwv 58b2 

amoxpiats 56b12 

amoxpvntEl 60b4 

amoxtetvelv 52a8, 28; 53b21, 29; 54a6 

aTOAABY MEpOS 59a35 

améMoutat 55a9 

aTOACYW 55a2 

amémAousg 59b7 

dv dmopiav 54b21 

ameseuvovOn 49a20 

ATOTVYXAVOVGL Opp. TUYYXAVoUTL 50a3 

aTopatverOot ywwuyny 50a7 — 
xabdrov tt 50b12 

aTopiout 57b31 

ATPETES 54230; 59b34 ampeTac 
58b14 

év"Apysl 52a8 

apyois pépect 60b3 

a&pEeTH Opp. xaxia 48a3; 53a8 — 
AgEews 58a18 
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"Aong 57b21, 22, 32 

dontijpa = lepea 57b35 

&e8pov 56b21 — def. 57a6 

aptOud¢ 6obg apiGpoi 61b25 

"Apiotopavys 48a27 

"Apippddys 58b31 

appovia 47a22+; 48b20; 49b29 
AEKXTI ApMovia 49a28 

APLOTTEW 56431; 5743; 59a9, 12 
Hppoxe 59b32 kppottov 50b5; 
54a22+; 60a4 KATA TO APLOTTOV 
48b31 

KPp|eva ovouata 58a8+ 

apboat (= tapetv) 57b14, 15 

KPTINXPOTEITBAL 56a10 

apyxatos 58b7; 59b20 ol a&pyatot 50b7 

dkpxerGat 47a12; 48b29 — opp. 
teAeutav 50b33 dpbavtos 56a29 
6 doxwv 49b2 

ayn def. 50b27 — conj. tbuyy 
50a38 — opp. TéAog 57a6 (comp. 
55b26, 28); 59a20, 32,b19 — opp. 
TEAEUTH 50b26 ev apy 57a3 an’ 
doxhs 49a9 xav’ apycs 48a25 2& 
apxys 48b22; 49b1, 6; 60a33 

APXITEXTOVIKXY 56b11 

hoyLov opp. oynpoivov 57233, 34 
KoyMos Pwvy 56b35, 38; 57a4+ 

odEevern 53034 

aabevinds 58b27 

domis 57b21+4, 32 

gotepac 54b22 

dotews 48238 

"Aotudapas 53633 

dobuMEetpos 61a13 

&texvog 54b31 atexvotepos 53b8; 
54b28 dtexvotato¢g 50b17; 54b20 

atiLaCopevous 48a38 

atiotata Oypla 48b12 

&totov 60a35; 61b5 Td &toTtov Gob2 
ATONWTEPOV 60al 

aTPAYWOSTATOV 52b37 

atuyety opp. edvtvxety 52b2 

atuxla opp. evtuxla 52b37 

adaAciv LxdMav 61b32 

avbaAnats 48a9 

avaAntai 61b31 
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avanti 47415, 24 

év ADALSL 5 4a32 

adAdy 61a18 

advEetat 59b28 ydéHOy 49a13 

amd Tod abTOMeATOV 52a5 

adTd¢ 4788, 26; 51b36; 53b25; 55a9, 
b11, 21, 22; 57b34; 58a8; 60a6+, 
b15+; 61b2, 30; 62b16 

xa’ adtdv 57a3 Kad’ adtd 49a8; 
57a12+ 

adbtocyedidcpata 48b23 

adbtocxedtactixy 49a9 

apatpety 51234; 57b16; 58a3 
aPHEnMEVOV Cvoua 57b2-3; 58al, 4 

apaviet 6ob2 apaviabsions 55b3 

apleva KapTOV 57b27 dpEepevoc 49b8 

agixveitat 55b21 

kpwvocg 60a32 kpwvov opp. Pwvnyv 
éxov 56b35 — opp. pwvijev, 
Helowvov 56b26, 28; 58a14 

"AytMeds 54b14 ’AyiMéews TEpt 
59al 

dapoya 52a34 


BadiGovta 58b10 16 Badilet 57a27 
TO Padiatr} BeBddixe 57a17 TO 
EPadioev H PASile 57022 

BapBaptopes 58a24+ 

Bapbtys opp. d€dtI¢ 56b33 

BeAtiwv 54b9, 30; 61b26+ — opp. 
Xelpwv 48a4, 12, 18; 53a16, 33 
to BeATIov 61b10 BEATIOV 5442; 
60b36; 61a1, b13 — opp. xelpov 
54b26 BeAtioty avayvwptats 
55a16 

Blog 50a17; 57b23+ 

PArAaBepa 61b23 

BAgmovta 6146 

Bodwaow 58b31 

BovrAecbat 48a18; 54b34; 55219; 
56a20; 58b8 

Booyd 58a15 ert Boayd 48b14 
Boayéws 62b6 

Boayotys opp. pijxo¢ 56b32 


TOT 56b30 
yhmot 61b7 


Tovupydyc¢ 61230 

yedotos 49236; 60a15 Aéklc yeAola 
49a20 TO yEAotov 48b37; 49234; 
58b14 yeAotov 51b25; 58b12; 
60a33 

yevvyoat 48ba4, 23 

yévog 47b8; 54a20 — opp. eldo¢ 
57b8+ — (= race) 53a11; 54a10 

Yh, aTtroby Ovoua 57432 

Tyyevets 54b22 

yeas 57b22+ 

yivec@aut (or ytyvecGat) dist. elvan 
50b28; 60a22, 24 TO ytyvopevov 
53a17 TH yevoueva 51b17, 
29, 30 — dist. ola dv yévorto 
51a36, b4 yevouevar dovoporta 
51b15 

ywaoxwv conj. cidw¢ 53b28, 38 
yooeobat 16 toEov 554147 

TAadxwv 61b1 

yAwtta 57b1, 6; 58a22+, b13+; 59a5, 
9, b35; 60b12; 61a10 — def. 57b4 

yvapy 50a7 

Yvoptwos 51b20, 25; 61a21 

yvoats opp. &yvoia 52a30; 56b13 

TOTP, t6 TPA 56b36 

Yedmpata emidetvar 55a19 

yedgew 54b11; 60b32; 61b13 

Yeasts 48a5; 50a26 

yeapy 55a2 — Zev&18o¢ 50a28 

yeapu 5ob1 

youn 54a20; 60a10 — EAevdeon 
62a10 
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eddKpvgEev 5583 

Aavads 52428 

Sacdty¢ Opp. PiAdtys 56b32 

devcvopevov Boayews 62b6 

Oo THY AstAtada toinoas 48413 

deve 53a22 — dist. éAcetve (etc.) 
56b3 — dist. oixtod 53b14 
70 Sewvov 53b30 dew yoy 
54424 

detobat 53b8; 54b5; 62a3 

deEtdv 58a7 Th Seki 60b19 

deEttepdy, dvtl tod SeEtdv 58a7 
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déatg opp. Avats 55b24+ 

debTEPOG 50239; 53430; 5442, 22, b30; 
55420; 57b17+ 

déyec8au 59b36 

dHAos Tig Eat 52b4 SHAov 5ob9; 
51b12 

dyAodv 50b8; 52a26; 57a7 

SyAwow Totetebat 59a22 

Sypoxpatian 48a32 

SHMOl = KOLAL 48a37 

dtd TaS¢E dist. eta TASE 52021 

dtddovta 62a7 

Statpeto8ot 52b15, 27 

Staipecet (Avetv) 61223 

Staxwpwdodvtes Tov ToMTHY 58b6 

StarkapBavet THY Totnow 59a37 

didAextog 58b6, 32 — h TOG 
aMyAoUsG 49226 

dtaAvetv 61a10 

Stapevet 49a12 

Stavoyntixa (opp. nOixc) peey 60b4 

Sidvota 50a2+ — def. 50a6, b4 — 
conj. AgEt¢ 50a30; 56a34+; 59b16 
Sicevoront xat A€EIG 59b12 Sidvorw 
dist. 780¢ 49b38+; 50b11 HOy xat 
dtcvotat 60b5 

Stamtovety 60b3 

Stamtopyoetev 61b27 

dieomac8y 48b24 

StaotpEpe TO Epetfjc 52a1 Steotpap- 
LEevov 49436 

Statypetv 54b15 

Stapepetv 5123, b2; 52a20; 53a8; 
58b15; 62b12 diapéperOan xaut 
uwvelcbat 51234 

dtapSeipety 55b23 

Stapopd 48a16, 19 Stapopat 47b29; 
48a24, b2; 56b37 Stagopac exeww 
48a8 

didacxarta 56b5 

diddoxew 60a4, 18 

d1ddvert tots tomtats 60b13 — xoodv 
49b2 — éxteivew 58b8 didopev dé 
ol 61a22 

dteErevat 49a31 

SmNMaTU Lipyots 59a17, b33, b36 

dmpynats 56b11; 59b26 


dOvpapBixav moinats 47b26 

dOvpapBoromtuc 47a14 

Si8dpapBor 48a14; 59a9 ol EEdoyvovtes 
tov d180papBov 49a11 

Atl oivoxoevet 61230 

dtéotyXEVv 48a17 

Atxatoyévys 55a1 

dixatov 47b19; 56a7 

Stxatoobvy 53a8 

didAov (Sv SAo0v) 59b15; 60a8 

Atovictog 48a6 

Atévucog 57b21, 22 

Stopicavtes 51a12 Siwpicat 47b23; 
50b21 

Stopiapog Adyou dist. aeyy, TEAOS 
57a7 

ditAob< Opp. amMAods pO80¢ 53413 
SIMA ovaTATIG 53a31 SiTAodv 
SVOLA 57a12, 32; 59a5, 9 

Stoxov pipetobot 61b31 

ditty KLaotia 60b15 

digpov 58b29, 30 

dtyas¢ 57a28 

StwKovtes 60a16 

dlwéi¢ 60a15, b26 

doxet 53033; 57b34; 60b10 

Addwv 61412 

ddEa 61b10, 35 Tapa tH OdEav 52a4 
év peydAy ddEy 53a10 

dodAog 54a20 

Spduata 48428; 55b15; 56a15 ev TA 
Spdpatt 60a31 Ew tod Spcuatos 
53b32; 54b3 

Spapatixol (udGo1) 59a19 Spapatixat 
uungets 48b35 

Spapatotomaas 48b37 

dpadv 53a25, b22; 59a30 — syn. 
Teatte 48b1 Spdvtec conj. 
Tpattovtes 48a28, 29 — opp. dv 
amayyentas 49b26 

Sbvapic 4749, 25; 49b35; 50b15, 18 
Tapa THY SUVA 51b38 

duvatov 51b16; 55a29; 57b5; 61b12 
duvata 51a38, b17+, 32 duvata 
antbava 60a27 

dvopas Blov 57b25 

Svotuxely 53a4 
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SvoTuXia Opp. EvTLYXIa 51413; 52432, 
b35; 53a2+ elg Ouotuyiav TeAcuTav 
53425 

SvTKEpavavTWV 55a28 

76 80 58a5 

Swpatwv cio 58b33 

Awptets 48230 

TO dwpog 57a13 


éyyiver8at 53b19 

eyyb¢ 50b38; 54b35 

eyKarodvtes 53a24 

eyKwpia 48b27 

eyxXelpodvtes 50a35 

EYXOC 6142, 34 

éyw Sé vi 58b34 

eGedovtal 49b2 

Hoc ths AeEews 61a27 

eldévat 54b4; 56b10; 60a24, 30 Eldwe 
53b28, 37 olde 49b17, 18 

elSoc¢ 49b26, 30; 56a33; 57823; 
58a34; 60b7; 61b22 — opp. yévoc 
57b8+ — dist. népocg 62b17 — 
synon. Mépog 50a13; 52b14, 25 
eldy evayvwpicews 54b19 — 
Bewpiag 56b9 — dvopatosg 57431; 
58a34, b14 — nomtixys 47a8 — 
Tpaywdlas 49a8; 55b32; 59b8 eldo¢ 
env KaKOG 61a12 

elxnaCev duoloug 48a6 

elf] 52a10 

eixovoypagot 54b9 

elxovortoldg 60b9 

eixwy 48b11, 15; 50b3 

cixdc 48b29; 51a28, b31; 55a7, 18; 
b10; 61b9 — (in Agathon) 56a24; 
61b15 — dist. dvaryxaiov 51412, 
38, bg; 52a24 (comp. a20); 5 4a34, 
36 — dist. averyxyn 51b35 mae 
tO Eludg 56a25; 61b15 Eixdta 
51b13; 55a17; 56b4; 60a27 — 
opp. a&mt8ave 60a27 

eluapto 55a11 eluappevy 55a11 

elvaut dist. yiveo@at 50b28; 60a22+ 7 
om. 51b31 

elpyxotos 61b2; elontot 52b11; 
57b29; 60b25; 61a16, 20 — dist. 


TEM PAKTOL 61a5 elpnevov 61b16 
— dist. mempoypevov 61a6 

elg Adyos Syy¢ 57028 mpdéetc Evdc 
51a18 Evog Ypovov 59a23 TH Evi 
51a17 Tepl Eva 51a17; 59a23 TO Ev 
xal Td dAov 51a1 

eiacyet dvdpa 60a10 

elwPact 47b17 eiw8dc conj. xUpLOV 
dvopa 58b21, TO elw8d¢ 58b4, 5 

éxBaivew dppoviag 49227 

Exdtddvat 54a8 Exdedopevots Adyotc 
54b18 

ExOeats 60a36 

ExTIMTELW 55228; 56a18; 59b31 

EXTANKTIKES 5424; 60b25 

extranet 55a17 

EXOTATIKOL 55234 

éxteivetv 58b8 

eéxtibecbou xabdArov 55b1 e€eteOnoav 
55a12 

"Extopos Sims 60a15, b26 

€xTO¢ Opp. ev THLaTt 54b24 

expepelv dia petpwv 47b17 

ELATTOV ALLaETH LA 60b31 — LHKxo¢ 
62a18 EAdttovus cvatacets 59b20 
EAAXLOTOV 58a3 4; 60a7 

NAdTTWCE 49a17 

Ehaposg 60b31 

éreyetwv 47b12 

éreyelomoldg 47b14 

Eheyxot (ol €v tots Advots) 61b17 

éheelv conj. ppittet 53b5 

éheewvos 53b17 — dist. pofepdc 523, 
b32, 36; 53a1, 6, b1 éAcetve dist. 
dete (etc.) 56b3 

éhe0¢ 56b1 — conj. pdBocg 49b27; 
53b12 — dist. moog 52438; 5343, 
5 

éhevGepat yovaixes 62a10 

édOeiv 48b31; 49b7; 55b6, 8 EAnAvOe 
55a5, 6 

EKOVTES TOV KOpLatov 61b31 

EMéBopos 58b10 

"EMy 54a8 

éuBeBAnupevyn cvMaby 58a2 

EuBoatua 56a29, 30 

éumetpa 50b14; 51b1 
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"EumedoxAys 47618; 57b24; 61a24 

EUTETWV 529 

EUToITEOV 53b14 

ev 47a17, 22, b29; 49b33 

évareipele pappdKoig 50b1 

TO évavtiov 52a22 todvavtiov 52a26; 
50a20 tovvavtiov (adv.) 50b29; 
53a14 && évavtias 53a32 

TO evapyes 62a17 EVvApYEOTATA 52a24; 
62a17 

evdexer Gat 58a29; 60a12, 35; 60b29; 
61a34; 62b10 — elvat 57a26 
— bmdpyew 60b27 — plpetoban 
59b24 

évepyodvtas conj. TPaTToVTAS 48a23 

évovta 50b5 

EVTElVvEly 55a14 

evtOepLeve cig TO METPOV 58b16 

EVTILOTEPA 4926 

évtoAn 56b11 

évtuxelv 61b5 

eEayyemetat 60b11 

eEadryat dvopdtwv 58b2 

etadartrew 49b13; 58a21 e&yAaype- 
vov dvona 57b3; 58a5 

é€duetpa 49a27 y ev EEapetpotc 
wunto 49b21 

eEanatnOh 56a22 

eEaoydvtwv tov dObpapBov 49a11 

eEeott 62a15 e&Av 54b35 

eEépyovtat 5 3a38 

Z&080¢ 52b16 def. 52b21 

Z&w Tod Spduatos 53b32; 54b3 — tis 
Tpaywotas 54b7 — Tod pu8edpatosg 
60a29 — Tod xaddAov, Tod LUG0v 
55b7, 8 — ueAomottag 59b10 

Z€wOev 55b25 

EOIKE 51423; 52a9 Eoixact 48b4; 
51a19 €olxe TH boTEpg 54432 

gopyev 57b12 

ettatvetobat 60a5 

ETtetTodtov 49a28; 51b34; 52b16; 
55b13+5 562315 59a35, 36, b30 
— def. 52b20 — opp. iStov 55b23 

étteicodtobv 55b13; 59b30 — conj. 
Tapateively 55b1 

éttercodiwdys LOG 51b33, 34 


ETEXTATIC 58a23, b2 

émextetver Oat 59b23 emextetvopeva 
opp. del paxpd pwwyevta 58a12 
EMEKTETALLEVOV Ovopter 5762, 353 
58a3 

émtBovAevebat 55b20 

emtdnAov 51a35 

émeteng 54b13 — opp. LoyOnpdc 
52b34 — opp. paddAog 62a2 

émtxty ta Opp. ToUgUTA 54b23 

éniaxortety 49a7; 60b22; 61a32 

emtotoAys 54b34 — meprpic 52b7 

éritaéic 56b17; 57a22 

eTTattEl 56b16 

émttydes 52a7; 58b14 

emrPetvor Ypapuata 55a19 EmitiWeuEevy 
dvopata 51b10 emOepevoc 55b22 

EMITIMav 56b16; 58b6; 61b3 
EMITIUATEAL 55226; 60b33; 62a10 

émitiunpa pepe 56b14; 61b22 — 
Abetv 60b21 

émitiunats 61bi9 emitipyoets xa 
Aboetc 62b18 

ETTLpavels 53a12 

ETMIPopa Ovouatos 57b7 

"Entyapyyv 58b9 

"Entyappos 48a33; 49b6 

EMLXELNH TAL 59a32 

erroTtoila 47a13, 28; 49b9, 14+; 
55b16; 59b8, 18+; 60a13; 62a2, 
12, 14, b15, 16 

EMOTIOUKOV TVITHUA 56a11, 12 
émoTIouxy pluyats 61b26 

émtomtoldg 47b14; 62b4 

émy 4945, b16, 18; 58b16; 60a17; 
62b3 

épdpevoc 58b10 

épyaCouevouc 61a29 

Epyov 48b10; 62a18 MoAd Epyov 49a31 
Epyov Topaywoias 52b29; 50a31 — 
tEXVNS 62b13 — ToITod 51a37 — 
TOAITIKAS Kal PNTOPIXIS 50b6 

épet 57b18+ 

EpipbAy 53624 

éppuyvelav 50b14 

“Eppoxatxd—avOoc 57435 

gpvoyas = KEpata 57635 
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EpWTNOIG 56b12; 57a22 

éobiet 58b23, 24 

éa0Aa eopyev 57b12 

éomtépa 57b23+ 

goxatov 55b27 

towev 55b25 

étepot 48b27 Etepa 47a17; 48a8 ev 
ETEPOLG 47A17 ETEQWC 47A17 

eT TOMG 55618 

ed 48b35; 50230, b32; 53a29; 56a95 
59a7 TOD ed H py 62b18 

evdaioves 50a20 

EVSalpovia 50a17 

eddov mavvbytot 61a17 

eveldés 61a14 

edv0u¢ 49236; 52a14; 60a10 

EdxAetdy¢ 58b7 

evraBetobat opp. ctoxaecbat 52b28 

evAoywtepws 60435 

EVLVNLOVEVTOV 5185 

EUTAMOTOL 55233 

eUTpdcwNov 61a14 

Evpinidys 53a24, 29, b28; 55b9; 
56a17, 27; 58b20; 60b34; 61b20 

evploxew 49a24; 55a9, 25 — (with 
inf.) 53b25; 54a11 

Evpbmvdog 59b6 

evovVOTITOS 5144; 59a33 

EUTEAES Opp. KAAdV 58b22 EvtEAEaTE- 
pol Opp. geLvotEpot 48b26 

evtvxetv opp. atuxety 52b2 

evTvXla Opp. a&tuxta 52b37; 55b28 — 
opp. Svetvyxia 51413; 52431, b35; 
53a2, 10, 14 

evopaivety 50b2; 51b23, 26; 52a25 

evpvods h MomtiUn 55a32 

evoviag onpetov 59a7 

evyerbat 56b16 

ebyy 56b11 Kat’ evyyv Tolelv 53435 

edyos dpécbat 61a23 

epetijg 50429; 51a13; 52b30 Td 
epeeiis 52a1 ev tois Eqekljc ypovois 
59427 

exe dAMws 58b3 — dvadoyov 48b38 
— ixavas 49a7 — xara 47410; 
53a12; 59b12 — pydetépws 53b19 
— duotws 57b20, 28 — opbdc 


60b24 — obtw¢ 55b19; 61a2 — 
domep 61b6 Ecyeto 61233 

éxpa opp. Pirin 52431 

éx8pdc 55b22 — opp. pirog 53b16, 17 
EXGITTOL 5 3837 


Zevdét¢ 50a27, 28; 61b12 

Qytetv 51b25; 53b11; 54a10, 34 
ymtéov 51b23; 53b22 

Cwypdpoc 60b8 

Chov 48b7; 50b34, 38; 5143, 45 59420 

Cwpd 61a25 Cwpdtepov 61414 


H 58a11 

“Hyjpov 6 Odctog 48a12 

yoy 51b12 

yndovy 48b18; 5336, biz — oixeta 
53b11; 59a21 — ody y Toyobo 
62b13 ndovat 62a16 

ydbvev 6ob2 ndvopevos Adyos 49b25, 
28 

80 60a17 Hdtov 62b1 Hototov 48b13 

ydvopatwv 50b16 

YOixd¢ 6ob3 Hoixy Teaywdia 56a1 
— émomotta 59b9 — y ‘Odvaceta 
59b15 — prjats 50a29 

yBoypagos 50a28 

HO0¢ 48a2, 3, b24; 50a14, bg; 54a17+5 
60a11 — conj. didvota 49b38; 
50a2 — dist. 50b8, 10 780¢ 
bmote8y 54a27 — (in a picture) 
50a29 Hoy 50a5+; 54a16+, b13; 
60a11, b5 — dist. dicvoia 50a5 — 
conj. 7a8y xal modEets 47a28 — 
opp. tpd&ets 50a19+ 

loves 58b31 

"HAEKTpa 60a31 

WAtocg 57b28 meptodog nAtov 49b13 

HEPA 57623, 24 

Netovous 61a11 

Hulgwvov 56b25, 27 

"“HpaxAnida 51a20 

"Hpaxars 51a22 

"Hpddotos 51b2 

Yewlkov LETPOV 59b32, 34 Nowixa 
48b33; 59a10, 11 

Ne@ov LETOOV 60a3 
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Wtol 57a4 
ntmoy 56a23 


Bavetov aitiog 52a9 — aitiaoig 55b31 
ol €v TO Paven@ Odvatot 52b12 

Odctos 48a12; 61a22 

Oattov 61a16 

Sowpaciwtata 52a6 

Savuactov 52a4; 60a12+ Savpaotas 
56a20 

Ged 56b17 

Beatys 55a27 Seatal 53a35; 55229; 
61b28; 62a2 

eatpa 4929; 53434 

Oeodextys 55a9, b29 

Oeddwpoc 57a13 

Seoxtictav pAoya 57b29 

8ed¢ 55b7 1 8ed¢ 55b5 Seot 54b6; 
60b35; 61a17 

Geaméatos 59a30 

Sewpetv 48b11, 16; 56b34, 373 59a8; 
60b7 oi Gewpotvtes 51a1 Sew- 
podvtl Emecwv 52a9 Cewpetobat 
55b2; 58b16 

Sewenuc 56b19 

Bewpta 50b38; 51a1, 2 eldo¢g Pewpias 
56b9 

OyAeia EAapos 60b31 OnAEea ovouata 
58a8+ 

Oyptwv popmai 48b12 — pwvai 
56b24 

Ononida 51a20 

Ov’ 61a24 

Bowatat 58b24 

8erjvog 52b24; 54a30 

Qvew 55b4, 5 WdecOat 55a8, b3+ 

Ovéoty¢ 53a11, 21 — (Carcinus) 
54b23 


701 58a15 

tauBetov 58b19 — pETpOV 48b31; 
49421, 25; 59b37 lauBeta 4926; 
59a10, 12 

iduBifov 48b32 

tapBuey (dea 49b8 

iapBoromaas 58b9 

iapBorotot 51b14 


iduBwv 49a4 — Tomtat 48b33 

latpixdv 47b16 iatpixy 60b20 

(Sea. tauBuay idea 49b8 aiviypatoc— 
58a26 (déa1 50b34 — (=eldy 
SvopLatos) 58b18 dnd THY AvTOV 
ide@v 56b3 

WStog 49b16; 52b18, 33; 54b10; 
55b23; 56a6, 35; 59b23 

TO (Stwtixdv 58a21 TO Ly idwwtixdv 
58a32, bi, 4; 59a3 

SpuvOetong 55b4 

t€peta 55b7 

iepeds 57b35 

tepdv 5527 

tgowovwy 55b6 

Ixddiog 61b8 

ixaves 59a16 — dpo¢ 51414; 59b18 
ixavas 4948; 54415, b18; 59b13 

Ixdptos 61b4, 8 

ixetevovoa 54a32 

Thids 48638; 59b3  TAtds 51429; 
54b2; 56a13; 57a29; 59b14; 62b3, 
8 y picpd "TAtds 59b2, 5 

Thiov mépatc 59b6 mépatc "TAlov 56a16 

TWvptot 61a4 

TEloves 56a1 

‘Inmias 61a22 

immoxopvotal 61a17 

tnmov 60b18 

gotavat 57b11 €otyxev 57b10 
ECTOTES 60A16 

totopta 51b3 — opp. moinats 51b6, 7 
totoptot cuvOecetcs 59a21 

lotopixdg opp. Totys 51b1 

tows 6141, 11, b6 

"Ipryéveta 55a7 — (Eurip.) 52b6, 
7; 54a7, b32; 55a18 To xa8drov 
THS Toryevetag 55b3 y Ev ADAISL 
Tovryéveta 54a32 


xdBapots 55b15 — madnudtwv 49b28 

xad’ abtyv 57a3 xad” adtd 49a8; 
57al1+ 

nad? Exaotov 49a31; 56b34 TO xad” 
éxaotov 51b7, 10 mepl tov xed’ 
exaotov 51b14 

xad? nds 48a3 
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xabdArov 49b8; 50b12; 55b1 — opp. 
nad’ Exaotov 51b7+ Td xabdAov 
THs "Iptyevetac 55b2 Z—w tod 
xabdrov 55b8 

xaxia opp. dpety 4843; 53a8 Kata 
Tdoav xaxtev 49233 

KAKOSAILOVIA 50417 

KOKOG 61a12 KAXOV Opp. dyabdov 61a9 
KAKHS 56a10, 18 

xarovmevoy (dvora) 57633 

Kadintdy¢ 61b35; 62a9 

KOASV Opp. EvTEAES 58b21 — CHov 
50b34, 38 xadat mpcEetg 48b25 TO 
xOAOv ev peyebet xal teEEL 50b37 
KOABS EXEW 47a10; 53a12; 59b12 
— (delv 51a24 — ypyobat 53b26 
— elontoat iy mempaxtot 61a4 
xaiwy 51411; 52a10 xaAAloucg 
yedpew 54b11 xaMutoto¢ 50b1; 
52432, b31; 53a19 xaMioty KATA 
THY TEXVIY TOAYWOIA 53a23 

Kapxivog 54b23; 55a26 

xapmdos 57b27, 29 

Kapyndoviov payn 59226 

KATTITEPOLO 61a28 

KATASEETTEPOIS 50431 

xatoretry 58a6 

KatdAoyos (vedv) 5936 

KATAVTIKPD I WS 61a35 

KOATAMETIAEY LEVOV TH} TOLKIAia 59a34 

natanvbetat 61a23 

nxatadeic 58b29, 30 

xatapyprodpevot 61b2 

xatyyopla 62a5 

nxatidot 58b19 

xatop§widaw 53a28 

xeitat 50b23 xelc8w 56a35 dvoprer 
xeipevov 57b25 

“ededoat 56b17 

Kévtavpos (Chaeremon) 47b21 

KEpale 61a15 

xexpaabat 58a31 KEKPAMEVOV 61427; 
62b1 xéxpyto 61a25 

KEpATaA 57635; 60b31 

xepxldocg wry 54637 

Kegadrjves 61b6 

xiWaptotg 48a10 


xWaptotod dxobwv 5543 

KWAploTU 47a15, 24 

xwvetobou xivyotv 61b30 uwveia8at conj. 
StapeperOat 51234 

xivyots 61b30; 62a8, 11 

KWTIKE (UETPCL) 60a1 

EXAQUEEV 55a2 

Kreopav 48a12; 58a20 

TIPO KAEpUSpas dywviler Oo 51a8 

Kréwv 57228 

KAvtaijotpa 53b23 

xvypis 61a28 

nods 52b24 xowdv 47b10, 17; 58b12 
xowwd opp. (Sta 52b17 xowy 47b15 

xowwvety 48b14; 53b10; 58b4 

KoMAnoavta 58a30 

KOM 58a15 

xoumos 52b18 — def. 52b24 

xopn 55b3 

xopugatov EAxew 61b32 

xoopnOyvat 49230 

KOTLOS (6 THC Stpews) 49b33 — 
(dvépnetos el8o¢) 57b2; 5833; 
59a14 

xpdCovaw 58b31 

Kpatys 49b7 

xpeittwv 62413, b14 (synon. BeAtiwv 
61b26) xpeittoug 48a6 (synon. 
BeAtious 48a18) xpdtictov 54a4 

Kpeopovtys 5445 

Kpéwv 5441 

Kpyteg 61a14 

TO Kol 58a5 

xplotc (6mAwv) 59b5 

KvxAwmes 48a15 

xvAtopevot 61b31 

Kdmptot 57b6 — (Dicaeogenes) 55a1 
Kbmpta 59b4 6 ta Komp momoas 
59b2 

xdplov Svoua 57b1+; 58a19, 34, b3, 
18+3 59a2, 14 Tapa TO KUPLOV 
58a23 xuplwtépa 50b19 

xwAvel Opp. Tolet 57a1, 8 oddev 
KWAVEL 51b31 KwWAVOHVval 61234 

xwudCew 48a37 

xa (= Sijuot) 48a36, 38 

xwEmdety 58b32 
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KWUWSLA 47414, b27; 48a17, 30, 31; 
49a2, 10, 32, 38, b22; 51b12; 
53836 TO THS KHMWOIaS TYHUA 
48b36 

KWLMSOTOLOL 49a4 

xwpmdol 48237; 49b1 


Actog 60a30 

Acxatvat 59b6 

Aaxedaipwv 61b6 

Adxwv 61b4 

AauBavew 53b15; 56a14 — map” 
d&iMov 59a7 AnOyvat 55b9, 14 

appa A€Etg 6ob4 

Aavddve 49a38, b1; 55a25, 28; 
60a17 

A€yelv 49a26; 5046, b5, 7; 51a37; 
bi+; 54b34; 60a7 Aeyew 7] 
Tpattew 51b9; 54a35 6 Aéywv 
50b10; 56b6, 7 6 medTTWV 7} 
Aéywv 6147 evdy A€yew 60a19 
ol Acyopevol adTIS Total 49b3 
Ouotws AexOnoetat 57b26 

AEKTIM CppLovice 49a27 AExTIKoV 
METOOV 49a24 

A€éElg 49a19+, 23; 50a9, 14, b13; 
55a22 — def. 49b34; 50b13 év 
adty tH A€EEt 58b9 td meEpl Ty 
AéEw 56b8 sqq. cyHmata THs 
AeEews 56b9 AgEews LEpy 56b20 
— dpety 58a18 AEEtc conj. Sidvore 
50a29; 56a34; 59b12, 16 — conj. 
H8y 50a36 — dist. ueAomotia 
49b33 Agkic YeAola 49a19-20 — 
Aapmpd 6ob5 — cagys 58a18 — 
gEuvy 58a21 AgEt¢ yopod 52b23 ev 
Th AgEet 59a3 A€Etv ptpetobat 59a12 
Hog ths AEews 61a27 TAOY TIS 
AéEews 6ob12 mpd¢ Thy AgEw dpav 
61a10 Agket eEayyeMeobat 60b11 
TH AgEet Stamtovety 6ob3 

Aevxoypapyaas eixova 50b2 

AEvKdv 57a16 

Afrts (madiov) 55b30 

Alav 59a33; 60b4; 61b28, 34 

Adyos dist. pvOudc, copovia 47a22 
— ndvopevosg 49b25, 28 — 


dist. mod&t¢ 54a18 (comp.a35) 
év AOYW 47a22 TH EV TH AOYW 
56b6 dca Und Tod Adyou Set 
TApATKEVATOH VOL 56a37 Adyos 
Opp. Ta Tod yopod 49a17 Adyot dist. 
KEeTPA 47a29 — dist. PiAopetpica 
48a11 — dist. 2upetpa 50b15 
év Aoyolg 59a13 Adyos (= pdGoc) 
55b17 Adyous Toletv 49b8; 55b1 
— ovvlotactat 60a27 Adyot 
TIETOINMEVOL 55434 Adyos (= one 
of the pépn AgEews) 56b21 — def. 
57a23+ Adyov doy etc. 5743, 
6 Xwxpatixol Adyot 47b11 ol ev 
toig Adyots EAeyyxot 61b16 ev Toi¢ 
exdedopevols Adyots 54b18 doc 
doyos 49a9 

Aoyxyv 54b22 

Aoutds 50b15; 53a7 of Aolmtol 56a28 

Avyxets 52a27 — (Theodectes) 
55b29 

Avew 61a22 — opp. TAExet 56a10 — 
opp. dmoderxvivat 56a38 — poGov 
53b23 — emitiynua 60b22 AvtEéoVv 
60b35 

Avmypa>¢ 48b10 

Avats opp. TAoKy 56a9 — opp. déatc 
55b24+ — pvewv 54a37 — conj. 
TpoBAnUa 6ob6; 61b24 — conj. 
émitiunats 62b18 


Meéyvn¢ 48434 

uadov 58a7 

pabycets motsta8or 48b7 

yadov 61a24 

Havyvat 51a26 

waxpos 55b17 phaxpd cvotacis 60a3 
Laxpov pwvyev 58al, 11 

waAov 47b19; 51b7, 27; 5243, 5; 
53a13, 16; 55a33; 56a28, 353 
60a12; 62b14 da paMov 53a36 
GAG TOAD LAMoV 50231 UAMov, 
Artov 60b27 pdAtota 48b11+5 
49224; 50b4; 5243, 37; 56a3; 
59a9, b36; 60a13, 19, 28; 61835 
tt poAtota 49b12; 55a23; 59a12; 
62b11 
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povOdvetv 48b13, 16 

povie 55b14 

povixod (dist. edpvods) yn momtuy 
55a33 

Mapatavade 58b9 

Mapyitys 48b30, 38 

poxyy 59226 

MEYOAELWTOV 57835 

peyorompertera 59b29 

Meyapetc 48a31 

weyas 49b10; 59a33 peya 5944 
yeyora y eixota 56b4 ev peyary 
ddEy 53a10 OV duaptiov peyaAny 
53a16 

etCwv (ud80¢) 51a10 peifov dyabdv, 
xoxdv 61a8,9 LElfova(aynpata) 
49a6 

MEYLOTOV 50A15, 23, 33, b16; 53a27; 
56a4 TOAD LEYLOTOV 59a6 TPWTOV 
xal peylotov 50b23 

peye8oc 49219; 50b26; 51a11,12 
év ueyebet 50b37 dpoc ueye8ous 
51a15 peyedos exetv 49b25; 
51a4; 62b10 éyetv Tt weyedoc 
50b25 meyedos Aap Rave 56a14 
— émextetvetv 59b23 — xa 
wuxpoTyn ta MapacKxevd ew 56b1 
— evobvontov 51a4 — TO MpeTIOV 
56a14 — TO TLXOV 50b36 TH 
peyedet petpiaCewv 59434 

yebddov 47412; 56a36 

Medavinmn 54431 

Medéaypog 53a20 

MEAL 58a15 

veel 47a10; 59a33 — dist. motetv 
(etc.) 53b18, 21, 34, 38; 54a6, 8; 
55b9 

perortotia 49b33, 353; 50b16; 59b10 
— (synon. péA0¢) 50a10 

wédog (synon. weAomotia) 50a14 — 
dist. pv8,0¢, wetpov 47b25 — 
dist. pv86¢ 49b29 — dist. peta 
49b31 &ppovia xal UEAog 49b29 
Ledog Yopod 52b22, 23 — xopixov 
52b21 

Mevéaaos 54229; 61b21 

Mepory 5445 


Hepes 55b27; 56a14, 37, b25; 58b12; 
59a35, b25+; 60b26; 62b9 — 
Opp. TO dAov 51a33 KATH LEP0G 
opp. dpa 47b28 xata LEpos opp. 
dAy 56216 Ov LIMpdv MEpos 62a15 
ovx EAgYLTTOV LEPOS 5843.4 MEPOS 
TpAYWdlas, EToTIOLIAG 49b16; 
50a8, 11; 55b33; 59b10 xaQ’ 
EXAXOTOV MEPOS 56a6 LEPY KATH 
TO Togdv 52b15 sqq. MEpoG SAoVv 
Tpaywdtas 52b19 Leon dist. eldy 
62b17 LEpy LVGov 50a34; 52b9 
— TOV TPAYMATWV 51232, 33 — 
dAoya 60a28 — apya (opp. noixd, 
Stavoyntixe) 60b3 — AEEEws 56b20 
MEPOS ONMAVTIKOY etc. 57a11, 15, 
24, 27 

Legov Opp. doxn, TeAsuTH (TEAOS) 
50b26, 31; 59a20 — opp. dpa 
57a3, 10 — opp. d&0, Bap, etc. 
56b33 

Meta ypovov 57a14 META THE dist. Sid 
TASE 52421 

petaBatvev 55b27 

petaBa&Met 49a20; 51a14; 53a13; 
59b29 petabdMwv 4822; 52b34; 
53a9 petaBarodoan 49a14 

wetaBaots 492373; 52a16, 18; 55b29 

yetaBoAn 52a23, 31 ToMds petaBo- 
Ads petaBarodon 49414 

petaéd 52b20 6 petakd 53a7 Th 
petakd (dvduata) 58a9, 16 

METAMINTEW 53a2 

wetatibevat 58b18, 20, 24, 26 — dist. 
apaipety 51233 

METAPEPELV 59a8 

wetapopa 57b2, 30; 58a22+, b13, 
17; 59a10, 14, b35; 6ob12 — def. 
57b6 nat Uetapopdy 614164, 31 

METAPOPLKOS 59a6 

wetpidCovta TH Leyebet 59434 

LETOIKXHAS 56b38 LETPIKOIS 56b34 

vEéteov 47b13, 18; 59b33, 35; 62a15, 
b7 — dist. pv8p6¢, uéAog 47625 
— amrodv 49b11 — oixetov 49a24 
— nowixdv 59b32 — iapBeiov, 
TETPALETPOV 48b31, 32; 49a21, 
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25; 59b37 — otaoILWTATOV, 
dyxwdeotatov 59b35 Kata TO 
wetpov 59b18 — opp. xata THY 
pipnow 47b15 elg TO uetpOV 
évtOeuevar 58b16 Leta LETPOU 
49b10 peta pétpov opp. dvev 
KETOWV 51b3 EV LETOW LILNTIXY 
59a17 METPA 47b17, 22; 48b21; 
51b28 — dist. péAo¢ 49b30 — 
dist. Adyot 47a29 TA PETE LIYVUWY 
47b20 (comp. b8) yévog tev 
LEeTpwv 47b8 LETPWV adVOEaIC 
49b35 éi¢ Leta TECH val 51b2 TO 
METPOV= TO LETOLOV 58b12 

exp! 47b9; 49b9; 51a10; 55b27+ 

Mydeta 53b29; 54b1 

undétepot opp. giro, ex8pol 53b16 
undetepws 53b19; 60b35 

urjxog 49b12; 56a14 — opp. Booybtys¢ 
56b32 Exel phos ebevyovevtov 
51a5 eAKos ovatdacews 59b17 
unxoug 6p0¢ 5146; 59b18 ev 
EAATTOVE UNKEL 62a18 TO TOD LETPOD 
yijxog 62b7 

unbvetat 55616 

yyw cede 56b16 

UNTHP 52a26; 53b20, 21; 54a8 

uyxavy 54b2 do pnyavijs 54b1 

uLapov 52b36; 53b39; 5443 

pryvovat 47b8, 20; 60a2 LELlyLEvoic 
opp. xwpts 47423 

Llxpdg 58b27, 30 ov LIKpov LEpOS 
62a15 Kata LIxpdv 48b23; 
49a13 pixpdv ebadrdttetv 49b13 
puxpol udGot 49a19 pixpd Trias 
59b2, 4 

ucpoTynta 56b2 

wuxTy 47b22 

uletoat 47a17+; 48a8+, b5, 20; 
59a12; 60a9, bg, 17; 61b29 ot 
ulpobmevot 48a1, 24 ryodvtat 
ametncCovtes 47219 Lipetabat 
TIPATTOVTAS 48a1, 28 — dpavtac 
48a28, 29 — mpctets 48b25; 
51b29 — Toma En 59b25 
— xelpous, BeAtious 48a18 — 
omovdatoug 48a26 — dpytAous 


(etc.) 54b11 — eAevbgoag yovatxas 
62a10 — H9y 50a20 — dioxov 
61b31 

luna 48bo, 18 

ulpynots 48a24; 52a13, b33 — 
mpdzews 49b24, 36; 50a4, b3, 
24; 51431; 52a2 — mld tpdEews 
62b11 — mpdewv 52b1 — 
Todgzewv xa Biov 50a16 — 
poRepav xal cAcewav 52a2 
— avOpwmwv 50a16 — TOV 
TIPATTOVTWY 50b3 — Evdc 51431 
— omovdaiwv 49b10 — BeAtiovwv 
54b8 — gavdotépwv 49a32 6 THY 
pipnow Tapexwv 54a27 pipnatc 
H Ev TH Matte 59a15 — Y TOV 
émoTtoldv 62b4 — Smyypmatuaj 
59b33, 36 — Emonoln, TeaylKy 
61b26 at Stagopal THs MIunoEwS 
48a24, b3 moteio8ot pipnow 47422, 
b13, 21, 29; 49b31; 59b33 dia 
ynoews 48b8; 53b12 Td TEAOS THS 
MIUNTEwWS 62a18 Kata THY Lipo 
Opp. XaTa TO UETPOV 47b15; 51b28 
MIUNCELS 4716; 48a7 LLLYOEIS 
Spayatinas Tolety 48b35 

LUUATIS 48a26; 60a8, b8 

mipyntuy (1) ev eEayetpots) 49b21 — 
ev METEW 59a17 — HoPEpdv xa 
EXEEWOV 52633 MIUNTIKal 51a30 
LIUYnTixatatov 48b7 

wenvyo8at 56a11 pynodels 5583 

iol 47b10 

Mituc 52a8, 9 

Mvacideos 6 "Orotvtios 62a7 

Od pops 54b37 

uvymovedovtat 49b4 

ynommpwv 55b20 

wovos 4843, b35; 55a19, b19; 56a19; 
59b4; 60a6 

Loplov 47a11 — TOO dAov 51435; 
56a26 — Tod aicypod 49234 LopLoV 
TLTPAYWSIas 49b32 Mopla 49b26 
— Tov pvoudv 48b21 

popgat npiwv 48b12 (diav popgnyv 
anodidévtes 54b10 

povond 62a16 
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poxOypia conj. xaxta 53a9 — conj. 
aAdoyia 61b19 — opp. duaptia 
53a15 

poxy8ypot opp. émtetxets 52b36 dippov 
pox8ynpdv 58b30 

uvdevpatos 60a29 

pO80¢ 4749; 5004+; 5185; 534373 
54412, b1, 35; 56a8, 28; 59a33 
— mpdEews pipyots 51a31; 52a13 
— def. cbvOects TOV TEayLaTwY 
50a4 080g — synon. cvotacic 
TIPAYUATWY 50432 (comp. 54414) 
— synon. Ta TEaypata 50a22 — 
conj. tp&Eetg 51b33 — synon. 
TPRELS 52a37 ovaTAaIS TOD LUGOD 
52a19 L080uc Tolety 49b5, 9 UvOwv 
TOMS 51b27 pdGov ovvictdvat 
51b13; 52b29; 53b4; 55a22; 59a18 
— Nbew 53b22 — dvatpety 60a33 
— Eva totely 62b6 — dAov motelv 
56a13 — Tapatetvery 51638 — 
anapOpety 53a18 Adcets TOV 
wvewv 54a37 LEpy LvPov 50a34; 
51432; 52b9 p000¢ cfg 51416, 22; 
62b5 — amdods 51b33; 52a12 — 
TIETIAEYMEVOSG 52a12 — Spapatixdc 
59a19 — emetcodiwon¢ 51b34 
— TapetAnuevos 53b22 — 
Tapadedopevos 51b24; 53b25 — 
KOAaS Exwy 53a12 — ed ovvEerTMS 
50b32 — xaMiwv 52a11 — 6 
TLXWV 53a18 LIxpol WG 49a19 
udeos opp. 78) 50a38 opp. HéETea 
51b27 €€w tod uvGov 55b8 6 tod 
Oidinov pO80¢ 53b7 

Mowicxog 61b34 

pvoupov (or LElovpov) 62b6 

pup 57b11 To puplov moAb 57b12 
Luplwv otadiwv 51a2 

Mugia 60a32 

év Muaoic¢ 60a32 


to N 58a9, 17 

vorupory ic 59a26 

VEdV KATAACYOS 59a36 wyd¢ 57b10 
vexpdv Loppat 48b12 

VEOKTEUKTOV KATOLTEPOLO 61428 


NeomtoAsyos 59b6 

ol véot 50a25 

Nucoxdpys 48a13 

NtoBy 56a17 

Nimtpa 54b30; 60a26 

vomiGoueva 49a12 evouiov 6143 

vonos 55b5 vopot 48a15 voLwv Totals 
47b26 

vov 48b32; 62a10 — opp. Tote 61a4 
— opp. Teatov 53a18 Ett xal vov 
49a12 LExpl TOD vOv 47b9 ol vov 
48a18; 50b8 viv dé 59a35; 60b1 

wo0& 61426 


TO & 58a10, 13 
Eevdpyou utyot 47b10 
Eevixdv dvopra 58a22 
Eévoug Ovew 55b5 
Bevopavng 61a1 


dyKog ToIpatos 59b28 

oyxwdeotatov 59b35 

dduvypa models 52b12 

odbvns 49837 

‘Odvaceim 51a24; 59b3; 60a35 y 
‘OSbaceta 49a1; 51829; 53032; 
55b17; 59b15; 62b9 

’Odvacevs 54b26; 57b11; 61b7 — (év 
TH Lud) 54a30 — 0 TEAVLATIAS 
53b34 — 6 evddyyeros 55213 

Oidinoug 53a11, 20 — (Sophocl.) 
52a24+; 53b7, 31; 54b8; 55a18; 
60a30; 62b2 

olecOat 51a16, 21; 56b16; 60a20; 
61b4, 33 

oly O duropos 61a20 

oinget 61b3 

olxetog 55b13; 59b28 tav olxeiwv TL 
57632 olxetov THs Motinys 50b17 
oixeta nOovn 53236, b11; 59a21 — 
gbats 494 olxetov dvoua 58a2 — 
LETPOV 49a24 olxeta HOn 48b24 

oixtat (synon. yévy) 53419; 54a12 

olxot 55b19 

oixovopety 53a29 

oixted dist. Sewd 53b14 

olvov 61a27, 30 
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oivo@Avéw 61415 

olvoxoevetv 61230 

otyeTa TO év 51a1 

dAtyanls 492273 54a1; 60a9 

dAtyog = pIxpd¢ 58b25, 29 dAtyol Opp. 
TavTES 51b26 odx dAtyot 50a12 
dAtya 60ag Tepl oAtyas oixtoc 
53a19 

bog 50b25; 56a13, 16; 59a32 — 
def. 50b26 teAgia xal dry mpdEtc 
50b24 mpaétc pula xa 6Ay 51a32 
pla mpdEtg 6Ay xai teArsin 59a19 
TO Ev Kal TO SAOV 51a2 Cov Ev Srov 
59a20 TO CAov 51434; 55b33 LOPtov 
tod dAov 51435; 56a26  OAY TEXVY 
62a1 (AeEtc) bAy yopod 52b23 
wepos OAov 52b19+ emetcddiov dAov 
56a31 OAM MEAN 52b21 SAws 48b4; 
50a26, b10; 54a21; 57b33; 60b29; 
61b9 

dpadov 61a19 

duardy (7806) 54a26 dards 54a27 

duBew 61a23 

"Ounpos 47b18; 48a11, 22, 26, b34; 
51a23; 54b15; 59a31, b12; 60a5, 
19 ol 790 ‘Ounjpov 48b28 amo 
‘Opnpov dpEduevor 48b29 

TPO OMUaTwV TIGETBat 55223 

Solos 5525; 59a21 TO Ouolov 598, 
b31 Tepl TOV pLotov 53a5, 6 OLolous 
(opp. xpeittoug, yelpouc) sixdZew 
48a6, 12 dpoloug Tolety 54b10 
duotov (dist. yonatov, apLoTTOV) 
HOog 54a24 dpolws 48b14; 49b15; 
50b2; 51b21; 54a1 — womep 
54a33 — €xelv 57b17, 20, 28 — 
AexOycetat 57b26 

Svopa 48435; 52a30; 57b1; 59a13 
dvope dist. pHa 56b21; 57a16+ 
— def. 57a10 — (including 
Pima) 61a31 Ovopmatos NTACIC 
57a19 ovometos ely 57431 
(comp. 58434, b14, 18) dvopa 
xbptov, Eevixdv 58a19, b3 dvona 
(= dvopa x¥ptov) 58b2, 16, 18 
dvopa oixetov 58a2 — dAASTpLOV 
57b7, 31 — xeluevov 57b25 — 


dvopaTopevov 58a6 — xadotpevov 
bro TWOVv 57633 ovopata dist. 
Tpdymata 51b22 — tx Toxdvta 
51b13 — yevoueva, Yywplra opp. 
TETOIMMEVaA 51b15, 20 dvopo 
amrody, SinAodyv, TeimAodv etc. 
57a31 sqq. — dinAoby 5945, 
9 ovopata depeva etc. 58a8 
sqq. Svopa tibec8at 57634 — 
éritibecOat 51b10 — vrotiBévan 
51b13; 55b13 — petatibevan 
58b20+ — mpocuyopevetv 
57b31 

dvoudZew 47b10, 14 dvouaCopevov 
(Svopa) 58a6 

dvopeaia 50b14 

o€bty¢ opp. Bapdtys 56b33 

SrtAwy xpiats 59b5 td MEpl THV SAW 
61a2 

"Orovbvttos 62a8 

opav 48b10, 15; 53b4; 54b6; 55414’, 
24, 27 Opav ells TL 60a14 — TPd¢ 
TL 61a10 idetv KaAWS 51224 ldwv 
55a1, 10 

opynv 56b1 

opyiGouevog 55832 

dpytAoug xal Pabdpouc 54b12 

"Opéotns 53a20, 37 0 Opéotys 
(Eurip.) 52b6; 53b24; 54a29, b31; 
5545; 7, b14 ev Opéoty 61b21 

d5p0’ eri cavpwrtijpos 61a3 dpbdv 
53a26 opey emitiyats 61b19 
6p8G¢ 58b5; 6ob18 dpbdc Exew 
60b24, 28 

dpEdtys 60b14 — y Kata TExVyV 
61b24 

MPLOTOL 5215 WHLOMEVOL LPOG 
evTLXlaV 52a32 

opiapos avowMoV 57a26 

OPLAVTES 49423 

opyetv 57b10 

dpo¢ odaias 49b23 — pyxous 5146, 
10; 59b18 — peyebousg 51415 

dpxnats 48a9; 62a9 

opXnoTav 47a27 

SpXNoTIKdv 60a1 dpyynoTIKwTEpav 
49a23 
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oddév Hrtov 51b3, 23, 30; 57b26 ovdév 


UdMov 56a28 

ovaAn 54b24, 27 

odmw 51b17 

ovpyas Lev TPATOV 61a10 

obaias 49b24 

odtidaveg 58b25 

dp = drpic 58a5 

oe 49a20 Owe MOTE 4Qb2 

diptg 50a10, 13, b16; 53b1+; 59b10 
dipews Kdouog 49b33 dtpets 62a16 
dpewv amepyacia 50b20 


Tradypata 59b11 Taoyudtwv 
xdbapats 49b28 

Tadytixdy 59b14 TaAdyTVA Tey wdta 
55634; 59b9 

madog 53b20; 54a13 — def. 52b11 
Kav adTd TO Mé&Bos 53b18 ndOy 
nal tedEers ppetoOat 47a28 
maOy (scil. Edeov, PdPov etc.) 
Trapacxevacely 5638 ol ev Tots 
mdBeow 55a31 TdOy THs AeEEws 
60b12 

Tadiov Anis 55b30 

Taidas dmoxtetvety 53b29 éx Tatdwv 
48b6 

TAAL 54a9 

ot maAatol 48b33; 53b27 

TA 49b30; 60b4 

Taumeyeves 50b39 

TaUMIKPOV 50b37 

TAVVOX Ol 61a17 

TdvtWS 51b23 

Tapa TOV Adyov 56b7 

TAPASELyLa 58a20; 60a26, b26 — 
Townplac 54a28 — oxAnpdtytos 
54b14 To mapaderypa drepéyeww 
61b13 

Tapadedouevol pOGot 51b24; 53b25 

TAPELANMEVOL LOGO 5 3b22 

Traparoyietat y Puy) 60a25 

TIAPAAOY IGLOS 55a13, 16; 60a20 

TAPATANTIOV 50439 

Trapaoxevadety 49218; 53b7+; 54a11; 
56a37, b6 — maby 56a38 — 
éAcetva (etc.) 56b4 


Tapatetvelv LOGov 51b38 — Adyov 
55b2 

Tapapavetoys 49a2 

TAPAPLAATTOLEVOL 55618 

TAPOVTA YPOvov 57a18 

TIAPEANAVBSTA YPovov 57a18 

TAPEXWY THY MiLNOW 54a27 

Tapyxolev 59b22 

TapetoOw 56b18 

év T@ Tlapvaco® 51a26 

Ta&podos 52b17+ 

Tapwyyxev dé TAEW VE 61026 

TAPWOIAS TolElv 48a13 

76 TAV TOAD TL 61a20 TO MavtES avTi 
tod ToMoi 61a19 Kata MAGA 
xaxtov 4933 Ta&vTA dTEpBEBANXEV 
59b16 

TATXEW 5366; 61b4 — mpd¢ TW 
50a27 — dist. modttew 51b11 
— dist. motety 53a22 

TATEPA 53b20 

ETAVTATO 49a15 

Tlatowy 48a6 

Tediov 16 Tpwixdv 61418 

Tretpag (76 TH) 59b32 

Telpado8at 49b12; 56a3 

TleAomovwynow 48a35 

TELIpic EMLATOAIS 52b6 

TEMEpL 58a16 

Tepaivovga xdbapaw 49b27 LEpy dro 
Tepatvoneva 59b27 Tepatverdat dia 
LETPWV, dt& LEAOUS 49b30 

TO TEpl 57a7 

Teeptdepata 54b24; 55a20 

TeptepydCea0at onpelots 62a6 

Teplodov nAlov 49b13 

Teptoixtdacg 48a36 

mepimeteta def. 52a22 ex mepimetetac 
54b29 mepimeteta conj. cvoryvwel- 
ats (dvoryvwptopes) 50a34; 52a15, 
17, 33, 38, bg, 10; 55634; 59b10 
TEPIMETELAL dist. AMAR TPdry LATO 
56a19 

TEpttty 59b36 

Teptwovviat 52b12 

Tépatg "TAlov 56a16 ‘TAiov mépatc 59b6 

TlnAcidsovu TImAniadew 58a4 
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TInAedcs 56a2 

mBavev 51b16 1iOavev addvatov 
61b11 miavatatot 55a30 

TiSyxos 61b34 

Tliv8apo¢ 61635 

TvdvTWV 61430 

Tlotevouev 51b17 

TlatEews Evexa 54b28 

TAd&y 48a38 

TtAElw, TAEW 61a26 [see TOAU] 

TAEKELV OPP. AVE 56a9 TETMAEYLEVOV 
59b15 memAcypevot pOGot 52a12 
TeTIAE LEVY TIPGELG 52a16 — 
abvbeats 52b32 — Tpaywdia 
55b33; 59b9 

TAHG0¢ ToaywWoIaVv 59b21 — 
broxpitayv 49a16 TAYSy 58a13 
— bmoxpit&v 49b5 — Eretoodinv 
49a28 

TAY 47b13; 56b4 

TAnpobyv 59b31 

TAY Hvar 51a26 

TAoKy Opp. Avats 56a9 

Totetv 53b28+4; 54a1; 55b10; 57a5 
Opp. Taoyxel 53a22 dist. ueMew 
53b18 opp. xwAvew 5741, 8 
Totetv nSovyv 48b18; 59a21 
(comp. 62b13) — émtdyAov 
51a35 — tobvavtiov 52a26 Totetv 
(conj. dpav, mpattetw) 48b1 
Totty (= invent) 51b20, 22; 
58a7 TETOMMEvov dvora 57b2, 
33 TEMOMpPEvol AOyol 55a34 
TIETIOINMEVAL AvaYVWPITELS 54b30 
TIETOINMEVA OYMElA 55a20 TolElv 
(as a poet) 47b14; 50a35, b7; 
53a35, b28, 29; 54a25, b13; 
56a11+; 58b8, 22; 59b27; 60a3, 
b23; 61a28 — moinya 51a21 — 
pdvdoug 49b6, 9 — Eva pO8ov 62b6 
— hoyous 49b8; 55a34 — poyous 
48b27 — mapwdiac 48a13 — 
pnoets Spapatixas 48b35 — 
iauBetov 58b19 — aywvicpata 
51b38 — pygets 50a30 — 
Kévtavpov 47b21 — ta Kompia 
59b2 — mept twa 51b15; 59a37 


— mpdéetc 51b36 — dddbvata 
60b23 — yevoueva 51b30 — daa 
ouveBy 51a25 — TOV TOAELOV CAoV 
59a32 — olouc det 60b34 Totelv 

(= dpav) 49b15 motetobat SyAwow 
59a22 — oyyelov 48a35 — THV 
pipnow 47421 (and passim) — tas 
pabycets 48b8 


Toinra 48b29; 51a21; 59b13; 62b10 


ToIMMatos SyKos 59b28 


Toinats 47a10; 48b23, 24; 49223; 


51b10; 58a20; 59a37 — opp. 
totopta 51b6 mpd¢ THY Totnow 
averyetv 61b10, 11 EXATEPA 

H Motnots 49a3 Totnats THC 
Tpaywolas 47a14 — diveauBixdy, 
vonwv 47b26 


motys 47b15+; 48433, b34; 51420, 


b30, 32; 53a18, 30, 34, b13; 
54b31, 345 55a14'; 56a5; 6047, 
bi3 — opp. guatoddyos 47b19 — 
Opp. oxevottotdg 50b20 — opp. 
iotoptxds 51b1 — conj. Cwypdgos, 
eixovortolog 60b8 — conj. ypa- 
gevs 50a26 — conj. cixovoypaposg 
54b11 — yowixar, ieubwv 48b33 
— pvOwv, METPWV 51b27, 28 of 
AeyoLevol adtys momtat 49b3 mol- 
nts crys 56a6 — duetvwy 53b3 
— gadaAos 51b36; 6o0b1 ol TPATOL 
TOMTaAl 50a37 Ol MOAAOL TAY TOIN- 
TOV 59a29 LOVOSG THY TOINTaV 60a6 
ToMtod Epyov 51a37 6 Momtys (= 
Homer) 57b34; 58b7; 60b2 


ToTiKy 47a8; 48b4; 50b17; 54b16; 


56b14, 18 — opp. moAttua, 
latpucy etc. 60b14, 20 — opp. 
dA TExVN 56b18 — opp. 
broxpitia 62a5 — eve~vots 
LaMov H pavixod 55233 


TOLKIALX 59434 

Toldtys 50a18 

TOAEMOV 59431 

TOAEWV 49a12 TOAEWS TOANOS 58a3 
TOAtIKXH 60b14 ToAITIKHS Epyov 50b6 


TOAITIKAS OPP. PNTOPINAS A€yel 
50b7 
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ToMaxts 51b38; 54b17; 55b25; 
56a11 

TOMaTAOdY 6voLa 57835 

TloAvyvwtos 48a5; 50a27 

TloAviSo¢ 6 coptatys 55a6, bio 

ToAvpEpY) 59b1 

ToAbvGov abotHLe 56a12 

TOAD 57b12 TOAD Epyov 49a30 TOAD TL 
59b23; 61a20 we éxi TO OAV dist. 
2& dveryuns 50b30 ot ToMAol 59a29 
TOM opp. Ev 57a20 TOM xatl 
dmElox 51a17 TOAY (adv.) 52a21; 
56a15; 59a5 TAElous TPAYWOlat 
62b5 — mpdEetc 62b8 — gwvai 
57a1+ — Adyot 57a29 Tepl Eva 
I] TAsious 59a23 TAELove [Las 
5744 TO TAciw &piBorov 61a26 
THS avANTINIS N MAEloTH 47415 
TAstaTy 54b20 

Tovypta 54228; 61b21 Leta Tovnpias 
56a22 

Tovypov 53al 

TOTAKXHS 61232, 34 

Tlocetdavog 55b18 

TO Togév 52b15, 26 

Mote 61b14 TO NOTE 57a17 MOTE Kal 
dAOTE 51a9 

TIPAY LA 6 TUVETTHKEV EX TIV@V 50b35 
H Pdots TOO MEcyLatos 51a10 adTa 
TH TEPUY LATO 55a17 TH TOC LATO 
ovvictacbat 50a37 TeAyLaTwV 
ovaotacis 50a15, b22; 53b2; 54a34 
— synon. p080¢ 50a32; 54414 
TIPAYUATWV TUVEETIG 50a5 TH 
Tpcypata (synon. 4060¢) 50422, 
373 53b5, 13; 54b6 amAd modypato 
56220 TOV TPAYUATWV HEY 51233 
Tpcypata dist. Adyos 56b2 — dist. 
dvopata 51b22 

TIPAKTIKOV 60a1 

TIERELG 50a16+; 51a18, b29; 52413; 
53b16, 27 yivecOat thy mpaew 
53b27 mpaéts opp. moldty¢ 50a18 
— dist. Adyog 54a18 — dist. 
HOoc, m&Bo¢ 47a28 — conj. Bios 
50a16 Takis TIg 50a18 TpPaEIc 
TOlk TIE 50a1 — XAAH 48b25 


— glaptixy H dduvnpd 52b11 
(comp. b1) mpdEewv atta 50a2 
Todgews plunats 49b36; 5044, 
b3; 51a31; 62b11 mpaéic pia 
51a19, 28; 59a22; 62b11 — ula 
ToAvpepys 59b1 — pia xat Sry 
51a32 pla medic 6An xaul teAelan 
59a19 TpaEIc orovdata xa TeAcla 
49b24 — teAcin 52a2 — teAsin 
xal dAy 50b24 — conj. po80¢ 
52a37 — amAy 51b33; 52a14 — 
émtercodiwdy¢ 51633 

TIPATTEW 50a21; 53b30+ Ei MEMOAYE 
TIS H MY 52036 TH TETPCLYLEVa 
52a29 TMOaTTELW TO Setvdv 53b30 
Leon ko Toattopeva 59b24 
AUTH TH TPATTOMEVA 55a25 
TIPATTOMEVWV LETABOAN 52022 
Tpattelv dist. Aeyew etc. 51b9; 
54235; 6145, 6, 7 — dist. m&oyew 
51b11 conj. evepyety, Spay, 
Totetv 48a23 (comp. 49b31), 27, 
bi 6 mpdttwv 50a6, b4; 60a14 
TPATTETAL DLO TIWOV TPATTOVTWY 
49b37 H Ev TO TPaTTEW Lluyots 
59a15 Tpdttovtas pipetobat 48a1 
TIPATTOVTES TOLODVTAL THY LiLYoLW 
49b31 

TO TPETIOV ELploKElv 55225 TPETIOV 
peye8oc 56a14 TPEMOvTWS 59a4 

T™p0 Tod Opp. Botepov 54b3 

Tpokyelv 48b23; 49a13 

TpoNyopEvTEws Kal KyyEAtas SetoOout 
54b5 

Tpoatpetc bat 60a26, b17, 18 opp. 
gevyetv 50b9, 10! 

Tpoaipects 50b9; 54a18 

TpoBeBAynxota 60b19 

TpoBAnUa 60b22; 61b9 meEpl 
TPOPANMATwV xal AVaewv 6ob6 
sqq. 

TIPOYEYEVNMEVWV 52819 

TIPOELONTOL 54a25 

TpdAoyos 49b4; 52b16, 19 

Tlpounfeds 56a2 

Tpoewpaxw¢ 48b17 

TIPOTETIPAY EVA 55630 
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Tpocayopevelv 47b15; 48b1 mpoTnyo- 
pevoavta 57b31 MpocwyopevTéov 
47b23 

dvev TpOTBoAHs 56b26 peta 
TpoTBoAys 56b27, 29 

TIPOTEOTL 5444 TMPOTOV 51a34, 35 

TPOTHKELW 51422; 56b34 

TpooTIOINTATOaL 51a26 

TpOTONMalvEel YPOvov 57a17 

TpootWEacw 57b19 Moog TIBEvtEC 
60a18 Tpoa8eiva 60a24 dv uy 
advtos TpOTOH 61b30 

Kata TpoTwdlav Adel 61a22 

TPdTWTOV 49236, b4 To TPdTWTOV 
aloypdog 61a13 

TIPOTEPOS 48a33; 53b3 ol MpdtEpoVv 
opp. ot Botepot 61b33 

TpotmoAauBavovat 61b1 

Tlowtaydpac 56b15 

TPWTAYWVLETELV 49a18 

Tp@to¢ 48a13, b37; 49a16, b7; 50a37; 
52b23; 56a29; 59b13 Tag MOwTAS 
pabycets 48b8 mpatos opp. 
dedTEPOS etc. 53a30, 33; 54b20 
ANd TAY TEWTWY dpYETOat 47a13 
TIPATOV Kal LEYLTOV 50b23 TO 
TPATOV 49a22, b15 mpa@tov (adv.) 
47412; 48b27 TeATOov Méev Opp. 
vov 6€ 53a17 — opp. étt 60b22 — 
opp. elta, tetta 49b31; 62a5 — 
opp. ad 52b34 

Tt@atG 56b21; 57a18, 22 

TTwKEla 59b6 

TH T1081a &mayyeMovtes 60431 

Tupl KoMANoavtTa 58a29 

Tws 58a31, b11 


P 56b28; 58a9, 17 

padtov 58b8 

pabvpous 54b12 

porpwdodvta 62a6 

porpwdiav 47b22 

Oyme 56b21; 57a14, 22+ TT@dIC 
pynmatos 57a19 

ots 54a31; 56a31 — YOu 50a29 

Entopixhs Epyov 50b6 ev Toic mpl 
ENTopIXts 56a35 PNTOPIXBs 50b8 


pveudsg 47a26 — conj. dppovia 48b21 
— conj. Adyos, dppovia 47422, 23 
— conj. MéAos, étpOv 47b25 — 
conj. dprovia xal ueAos 49b29 
pvOLol 48b21 cynpmatiGopevot 
pvduol 47a27 


= 56b28; 58a9+ 

év Lodapivt 59a25 

gdpxag 58b23 

TATLPIKY Toinalg 49a22 Ex gaTUpIKod 
petaBarsty 49a20 

TAVPWTHPOS 61a3 

TAPYVELAV 58234 

gupys opp. tamewn AgEts 58a18 
TO capes THs AEEEws 58b1, 
5 oapéotepor eimeiv 53b26 
cupetaty AgéI¢ 58a18 

70 ae8ev 58b34 

gepvy AgEtg 58a21 cEepvdotepot opp. 
evteAgatepol 48b25 

onpaively 5230; 57a144+; 61a32 
oynpaivoy 57a13+ ev onuatvelv 
57429, 30 

ONLOVTLY PWV) 57a1+ THLAVTIKOV 
MEpOS 57a12 

oypetov 49425; 50435; 53a173 55226; 
56a15; 60a17; 62b4 — dist. attiov 
48b9 onyetov edveulacg 59a7 — 
LEYLOTOV 53426 — TOLOULEVOL 
48a35 oynpeta oduputa etc. 54b21; 
55a20 oyetotc meptepydCeaOat 
62a6 

Leverov 58a21 

atyuvov 57b6 

atdypov Epyaopevous 61a29 

&x LixeAlag 48a32; 49b7 ev Lixedig 
59a26 

Xivwv 59b7 

Liovos 56a22 

oxagys 54b25 

oxevorotod texvyn 50b20 

amd axyvis 52b25 amo THs oxnviic 
52b18 emt oxyvijs 60a15 Ertl THs 
ounvijs 55228; 59b25 Ent tav 
oxynvav 53a27 

oxyvoypapiav 49a18 
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axdnpoTytos Tapadetyya 54b14 

oxorely 61b16 oxerttent 61b25 
OXETITEOV 61a5 

LubMav addActy 61b32 ev TH LudAy 
54431 

gogtotod 55a6 

Lopoxars 48a26; 49219; 53b31; 
54b8, 36; 55a18; 56a27; 60b33; 
62b3 

copes 56a22 

omelpew 57b29 

orovddlecbat 49b1 

amovdaios opp. padAocc 48a2, 27; 
49b17; 61a6 orovdaia meaéEtc 
49b24 omovdata opp. yeAota 
48b34; 49b10 omovdatdtepov 
51b6 

omovdis &Elov 56b14 

otadiwy 51a2 

OTATILOV 52617, 23 TTATILWTATOV 
59b34 

atotyetov 56b20+ 

TTOMATOG TYNMATA Kal TOTO! 56b31 

atoxyaecbat 51b9; 52b28; 5416; 
56a20 

avBotév 54b28 

obyKElTal 57a25+; 58a10 ovyKElLEVy 
62b8 

ovyxettat y Sewpta 50b38 

TUXOPAVTODGL 56a5 

auMaby 56b21, 34, 36; 58a2 

auMoyilecbat 48b16; 55a7, 10; 61b2 

&x ovMoyiopod 5544, 21 

ovpPaivety 5235, b3; 54b1; 58a12; 
60a13 TO cupBatvov 48b9; 53a7 
ta ovpBatvovta 53b6 cupBaivetw 
Tept Tlve 59a23 — tIvi 51a17, 25; 
54213 ovpBatvew with inf. 48b16; 
51a13, b29; 52419, 28 ovpuBatveww 
tii with inf. 51b8; 53a21; 55a8, 
b6 xat& ovpBeByxds opp. x00’ 
avtyy 60b16 (comp. b30) 

ovpRametat 58b1 

ovpTapaAraBdvovat 50a21 

OVETITTOVTWY 53615 

abpgutov 48b5 cvuquTa onpeta 
54b22 


avvaywviGerbat 56a26 

ovvarepydCecbat 55222, 30 

ouverte 47b13; 58a27 

obvdeopo0¢ 56b21, 38 cvvdeéopy els 
57429, 30 

abvdndog 51a10 

ouvexods xal uidig 52415 

ovuvySela Opp. TEXV 47220 

abvbeats LETPWVY 49b35 — dvopdrtwv 
58a28 — mpaypdtwv 50a5 — 
Tpaywdlas 52b31 — Tag cuvOEecelc 
(uy Opotag tatopiats) 59a21-22 

ouveety (dvaryvwptots) 55412 — guy, 
56b23, 353 5vallt — TOV xaltod 
obvOeta 58a13-14 

ovviotcvat LdGov 4749; 51b12; 52b28; 
55a22; 59a18 — Odvacetav 
51a29 cvvictacdat (pass.) 4749; 
60a28; 62a16 cuvertavat 50b32, 
353 51432; 53b4; 59b14; 62b10 
ovvictaabat (midd.) 50a37; 
60a34 

abvodov 47216 

avvopdatat 59b19 

guvTEtvourat Tpd¢ TEAOS 59a27 

ovvttbecbat 5 3a19; 57a2 

abvtopa 55b16 

ouptyywv 47426; 61a18 

avOTACIS 53a3, 23; 59b21 avoTacIC 
TIPHYUATWY 50815, 32, b22; 53b2; 
54a14, 34 — pov 52a19 Laxed 
abaTaals 60a3 TVITATEWS L}KOC 
59b17 Sindy ovotacts 53a31 

oboTHUA ETIOTOLIKOV 56a12 

opodpa 53a1 

oxedov det 48a2 — d&mavtEes 50a37 — 
ol moMoi 59a29 

TXNMATA 49a6 — KwMwdias cyHYa 
48b36 oynuata tive Exe 49b3 
TXNMATA OPP. XEWLATA 47a19 — 
tod otdpatos 56b31 — tH¢ AéEEws 
56b9 cxjpact cvvarepydCecbat 
55a29 oxynpatwv detobo 62a3 

oXnMaTIGopevwv Pvepav 47a27 

owOfvot 52a29; 55b22 

Laxpatixol Adyot 47b11 

gama 54b24; 61213 — owWLaATA 5143 
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Lwototpatos 62a7 
gwtypla 55b12, 14 
La@povos pipot 47b10 


ToMety = dpdaat 57b15 

Tavanxel YaAK®@ 57b14 

év taEEL 50637 

TATMEWOS 58a18, 20, 32 

TETOY EVA 50b35 

TAXY 59631 

éx Teyéag 60a32 

tEeAgia TPaELS 49b25; 50b24; 52a2; 
59a19 

tedevtatov 54a5 

tedevtav 50b33; 53a26, 32; 58a9, 14 

tehevTy 50b26, 29 em TeAEUTHS 
53a38 

tEho¢ dist. dpyn etc. 57a7; 59a20, 
32, b20 peypt TeAoUG 55629, 32 TO 
TEAOS TERE!S TIS 50a18 — LEYLOTOV 
50a23 — TH¢ TeAYWOias 50a22 
(comp. 60b24+) — TYj¢ RIunoEws 
62a18 Ev TEAS 59a27, 29 TOD 
tEhOUS TUYXevEWV 62615 

TepatHdes 53b9 

TETOAMETPOV 49421, 22; 59b37 

TETPATIAODY SVOLA 57434 

TEXVY 47221, b29; 50b20; 60b15 h 
dAy TEXVY 62a1 TO THS TENS Epyov 
62b12 ths TExvNS Eoti 51a7 amo 
TEXVS Opp. &O0 THYNS 54a10 
dia TEyvS Opp. Sta cuvnPEtac 
47420 81d TEexvyV Opp. Sia daw 
51a24 Kata Texvyv 61b24 Kata 
THY TEXVYV 53822; 60b28, 30 
TpOS AdTHY THY TEXVHV 60b23 Kad’ 
Exdomy TEXVYV 60b19 

TyAéyovos 53633 

TyAguayos 61b5 

TnAsgog 53a21 

Typeds 54b36 

TIBEVAL 5743, 9; dev OE OF 60034 TIBEvant 
gig weTeA 51b2 (comp. 58b16) — 
év émeotv 62b2 TOE Levart gig Alo 
dupoacw 59b22 TiPerGat Svouo 
57b34 — Tpd Oupdtwv 55423 

Twd8e0g 48a15 


TIC, TL 49b32; 50a7, 18, b11, 25; 
51a33, b3; 52b3; 53a10; 54a19; 
56b30; 61a20 TIVES 48a29; 53413, 
31 

10 8 lows Exet Monep ol Kepadjvec 
gacw 61b6 

toryapodv 59b2 

tOEOV 55a14 

TOTO 55a10 TTOMATOS TOTO! 56b32 

TOTE Opp. vov 61a3 

Toayixov 53b39; 56a21 TOAYIUA) 
uiuyots 61b26; 62a3 TEAyIKwTATAL 
53a27 TOXYIKWTATOS THY TOINTOV 
53a30 

TeAyWOla conj. n Ev TH MEdTTEW 
pipnots 59a15 y THS TPAywdlac 
Totals 47a13 TO THS TRAYWOtas 
épyov 52b29 (comp. 62a11) 6 
HV THs Teaywdtac Zoyov 50a30 
AMO TOY Wdias NSowy 53435 
KOMALTTH TpaywWSia 52b31; 53a19, 
23 

TeAyWSodISdcxaAol 49a5 

Tpaywdovs 58b32 

TodmeCav 58b29, 30 

Tpavuatiag OdSvacevs 53b34 

ToOlWETPWV 47b11 

TpImAOdV dvona 57a34 

TpOTMOS 47218, b24; 48a9; 57b30; 
58b6, 12 

tpopod 54b27 

tpoxatov 52b24 

Tpwades 59b7 

Tpwtxdv 61418 

TewaEls 52b13 

TUYKAVEL Opp. amoTVyXAVELW 5043 
— Tod téAous 62b15 dzov, dmd0ev, 
ETUXEV 50b32, 33 WC ETUXE 5924 
Etuxe 60b36 TO TUXdv 50b36 H 
tuxobca ySovn 62b13 TA TUXSVTOL 
51b13; 52a35 ol tuxdvtes OGL 
53a18 

Tudevs 55a9 

Tvpw 54b25 

amo THYNS 52a6 — Opp. amd TEXVYS 
54a1l 
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Y 58a16 
bday 62b7 
vid¢g 53b20, 21; 54a6, 8; 55b20 
byvous 48b27 
bmdpyew 50b36; 52a13; 60b27; 62a14 
bmdpyovta 58427 
drevavtiosg 61b3, 23 Th OmEvavTi 
55226 Umevavtlws cipnreva 61b16 
bmevovtiwma 61a32 
brepBadrew 61b34 — Tivos 56a7 — 
tiv 59b16 
TMEpeyetv 61b13 
TO Alor TEpiodov NAtov 49b13 
médetEev 48637 
mobeatg 55a14! 
TOKELTAL 52b1 
Toxpitas 61b34 bmoxpitayv TANGO, 
TANS 49a16, b5 d&vev VnoKpITdv 
50b19 Eva THY DTOKPITAY 56a26 
TO THY UTOKPITaV Epos 59b26 Sid 
tovs UmoxpITas 51b37 
broxpitun 56b10; 62a5 Umoxpitixd 
57a21 
brodauBavew 56a25, b15; 61a35 
TAP THY DTTOANPIV 56a15 
brotiWevat dvopata 51b13; 55b12 — 
doc 54227 6 dv ppdvipiog br0OFta 
61b18 
botépa 54233 ol Votepot opp. ol 
TpoTEpov 61b33 UatEpov opp. 
TIPOTEPOV 60a21 Opp. TEd Tod 54b4 
Xpovw Botepov 55b6 


b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 


payedsatva 58b23 

gaiverdat 52b35; 53a28; 56b5, 8; 
58b11, 21; 59a31, b34; 60a15; 
62b6 

Pamixd 49a11 

gyal 56b17; 61a17 paper 50a1, 6 
gacty 48a29, 36; 53a13; 6ob10, 
353 61a1, 28, b7, 14; 62a3 

gavepov 49a14 pavepd 49b35; 61412 
ev TH Mavep@ 51b12 

pappcxots 50b2 

gpadrosg 54a21 — opp. xardg 48b26 
— opp. amovdaiog 48a2; 61a6 
H patrAwy xtvnots 62a9 padtros 


(opp. &ya8dg) momtys 51636; 
6ob1 — adantys 61b30 — (opp. 
emtlet“nc) Geatys 62a4 PavAy (opp. 
omovdata) toaywdia 49b18 pipyats 
PAVACTEPWY 49a32 

PEPE ETITIUMMATA 56b14; 61b22 
eveyxeiv 54636 

gevyely Opp. Mpoatpeiaar 50b10, 10! 

Poaptixdy 49a32 MpaElc PoaptiKy H 
dduvnpd 52b11 

POwtde¢ 56a1 

glaAy 57b20 +, b32 

girAdvepwnov 52b38; 53a2; 56a21 

giria opp. &8pa 52a31 avayvwpioat 
glAtav 53b31 ev Tals piAtats 53b19 

Piroxtyty¢ 59b5; 58b22 

@ird&evoc 48a15 

gtrot opp. éx8pot 53238, b15 

glrocdgols 48b13 PlAoco@wtepov 
51b5 

®wetdat 55a10 

paAdya omeipety, aleve 57b27, 30 

TO PoBEpdv Opp. TO TEPATHSES LOvov 
53b9 To moBepov xa EAcetvov 53b1 
poRepd xal cheewa 52a2, b32 odte 
éheelvov ote PoBEpdv 5341, 6 

oo 52a26; 56b1 dist. EAcog 535 
amd Ehéov Kat PdPov 53b12 Sv 
éhéov xal poBov 49b27 H EAEov 
xe W poBov 52b1 obte EAgov ovte 
pofov éxelv 53a4 

gopotat 54b22 

Popxides 56a2 

Podputs 49b6 

goptixy (Lipyots) 61b27, 29; 62a4 

gpittet xal ereety 53b5 

Ppoiriacdpevos 60a10 

gpdvyrog 61b18 

gbAaxas 61a11 

TEPUKE 50a1, b28, 29; 56b23; 57a5 
TEPVKVIA 57a2, 9 TEPUKOTES 
48b22 egbovto 61a24 

gvaimoy 47b16 aitint puoiat 48b5 

guatoddyov 47b19 

gboic. abtH Y Pbats 49a24; 60a4 KAT’ 
avthy THY pba Tod TEdypLaToS 
51a10 Kata THY oixelav baw 
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49a4 Kata pvaw 47a12; 48b20 dia 
gbow 51a24 dnd THs adTHS PioEwS 
55a30 EOXE THY AVTHS PdaW 49a15 

gw dxoveTy 56b27, 28 — adtaipe- 
ToC 56b22, 24 — ovvOety 56635; 
57a10 + — dkonpoc 56b35 + — 
ONMAVTIMY 57a1 + Mwy EXoV 
56b29, 30 Ex TAELOVWY PwVOV 57a2 
+ dtd THs Pwvijg utpeto bat 47a20 
xepxtdog wry 54637 

gwvijev 56b25; 58a1, 11, 15 


xalpew 48b8, 11, 15 

Xapnuwv 47b21; 60a2 

Yoreratver 55232 

XOAKEas 61229 

XdAxeov Eyxos 61433 

XoAKdv 58a29 YAAK@ 57613, 14 

xaptCopevot 60a18 

xEtualouevos 55a31 xElpacbels 55b21 

XElmatvel 55a31 

xelpwv 54a21 — opp. BeAtiwv 4844+; 
53a17, 33; 62a4 — opp. xpeittwv 
486 xelpov (adv.) opp. BéATIOV 
54b26 xeiptotov 53b38 xElplotat 
51b34 

Xtwvldy¢ 48434 

Xonpopots 55a4 

xopnylac Seduevov 53b8 

Xopixdv 52b16, 22 yopind MEAN 52b21 

xopos 49417, b1; 52b19+; 56a25 

Xenuata 55b19 

XeENTWMA 59a11 

xpe%jo80u (said of persons) 47b24; 
49422; 50a13; 52b14, 26; 54b21, 
26; 56b3; 57a12, b3, 13, 305 
58b11, 14, 335 59a5, 13, 35, b135 
61b20 — (said of things) 47423, 


b8; 50a32, b33; 58a2, 22; 62a15 — 
KaABS 53b25 — REATIOV H xElpov 
54b26 ypynotéov 54b3 

XENITOG 54a20 xpyoTH TpoKipEcic 
54a19 xpnotov H90¢ 54a17 + 

Xpotdv 48b19 

XPOvog Mapwv, TapeAnAvows 57a18 
— avaicdytos 50b39 Evdc xpovov 
59a23 Tepl Eva ypovov 59b1 ev Tots 
epettis xpdvois 59a28 Kata tOds 
avTOvS YPOVOUS 59a25 doplaToS TH 
Xpovw 49b14 KExpapevov TA XPOVH 
62b2 xpdvw botepov 55b6 dvev 
Xpovov 57a11 META ypdvov 57a14 
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Denniston, John D., 232 

Diels, Hermann, 17n73, 28n125, 66, 
115n78, 124, 200, 215, 216, 285, 
286, 319, 345131, 346, 427, 428, 
429, 430, 463 

Diogenes Laertius, 12n53, 13n55- 
n56, 14n61, 15n65, 17, 19n8o0, 
24N109-N110, 25n114, 28n124, 
32n147-N150, 81n12, 83 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 12n53, 
131 
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Dionysius Thrax, 283 

Drossaart Lulofs, Hendrik J., 27 

Dukas, Demetrios, 47 

Diintzer, Heinrich, 276, 284 

Diring, Ingemar, 12n52-n53, 
13N55-n56, 14n61-n63, 15, 
16n69, 17, 22n97, 24n109, 
26n121, 29n129, 31 


Edzard, Lutz, 128, 239, 258, 310n2, 
313, 319, 327, 352, 414, 425 

Elias, 31 

Ellebodius, Nicasius (Nicaise Van 
Ellebode), 57-58, 132 

Else, Gerald F, 72n356, 73n357, 
153N70, 154N71, 173, 208, 209, 
224, 225, 228, 232N11, 233n13, 
236, 248, 292N49, 293, 294, 317, 
341, 418 

Empedocles, 231, 232, 255, 287, 4355 
458 

Endress, Gerhard, 91, 93, 104n66, 
144 

Epicurus, 28n124, 29 

Epinicus, 256 

Eubulus, 256 

Eudemus, 24, 25 


Fahraddin ar-Razi, 115 

al-Farabi, 78-80, 83, 85, 89, 92, 
93-96, 101, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108 

Feliciano, Bernardo, 152 

Filelfo, Francesco, 131 

Fligel, Gustav, 89n25, 91n30, 92n33 

Forchhammer, Peter W,, 165, 170, 
225, 242, 310, 328 

Franceschini, Ezio, 69, 135n24 


Gabir ibn-Hayyan, 97 

Galen, 90, 136 

Gallavotti, Carlo, 6n18, 44n199, 61, 
113, 153Nn69, 222, 241N22, 285, 
303, 310, 318n8, 324, 349, 369, 
417n65, 419n68 

Gelder, Geert Jan van, 104n64 

Georr, Khalil, 117n79 


Gerardos of Patras, 44 

Gomperz, Theodor, 66, 259-260, 
278, 301 

Goulston, Theodor, 60 

Gudeman, Alfred, 69, 70-71, 113, 
118, 119, 122, 150, 223, 233, 234, 
281, 286, 288, 313, 348, 380n45, 
381, 401, 408, 409n62, 412, 413, 
415, 416, 417N66, 430, 439, 440 

Guidi, Michelangelo, 88n21-n23, 
89n24 

Gulick, Charles B., 255n33 

Gutas, Dimitri, 15, 16n72, 76, 77n1, 
120n82, 128n91, 129, 144, 146, 
148, 230, 254, 258, 264, 274n43, 
278, 281, 285, 287, 288, 460n87 


Hammarstrém, Magnus, 283 

Hammond, Marlé, 95n44, 104n64 

Harlfinger, Dieter, 42n192, 44, 74, 
129, 130-131 

Hein, Christel, 14n63, 15, 16, 
24N109, 21n12, 84n14 

Heinrichs, Wolfhart, 77n1, 79, 
83n13, 88n23, 91, 95, 108n70 

Heinsius, Daniel, 10n42, 60n282, 
125, 143, 166, 213, 231, 257, 314, 
461 

Hermann, Gottfried, 61, 323 

Hermannus Alemannus, 37, 39, 110 

Hermias, 12 

Hermippus of Smyrna (“the 
Callimachean’), 15 

Herodian, 439 

Herodotus, 250 

Hesychius of Miletus, 16, 17, 28, 
32n147, 83, 276n45, 288 

Hilgard, Alfred, 283 

Hippias of Thasos, 299 

Homer, 230, 236-237, 239, 267, 269, 
271, 293, 389, 433, 456; 457 

Horace, 40, 49, 50, 51, 52 

Hugonnard-Roche, Henri, 77n1, 86, 
89, 108n70, 144 

Hunayn ibn-Ishaq, 86-87, 90-91, 
95, 106 

Hurtado de Mendoza, Diego, 152 
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Ibn-Abi-Usaybi‘a, 15, 98n52 

Ibn-al-Haytam, 98 

Ibn-an-Nadim, 78, 80, 82, 89, 91, 92, 
96-97; 99, 106 

Ibn-al-Qifti, 15 

Ibn-Rusd, see Averroes 

Ibn-Sina, see Avicenna 

Ibrahim ibn-‘Abd-Allah, 91 

Immisch, Otto, 112, 280, 330 

Ioannes Rhosus, 44-45 

al-Iqlidi, see ‘Abd-ar-Rahman ibn- 
Isma‘ll ibn-Badr al-Iqlidi 

Irigoin, Jean, 35, 74, 136-137, 140, 
231, 281, 350n34 

Ishaq ibn-Hunayn, 91-92, 99, 100, 
101, 106, 107, 109, 144 

180‘ bar-‘Ali, 90 


Jacob, André, 130n5, 132 

Jacoby, Felix, 12n53 

Jaeger, Werner W., 24n108, 28n126, 
71; 72 

James, Montague R., 65 

Janko, Richard, 83, 223, 231, 236, 
255033, 267, 286, 301, 303, 313, 
317, 381, 387N50, 406, 416, 418, 
468 

Joannikios, 141 


Kassel, Rudolph, 4-5, 9, 57, 58, 73- 
74, 113, 124, 129, 132, 144, 151, 
152-155; 223, 228, 230, 232n11, 
235-236, 242, 243, 244, 246, 248, 
249, 250, 252, 254, 257; 258, 259, 
260, 262, 263, 266, 268, 270, 272, 
277, 278, 281, 283, 284, 285, 288, 
289, 290, 292, 293, 294, 295, 297, 
298, 300, 302, 303, 319, 337 

al-Kindi, 82, 88-90, 97 

Klamroth, Martin, 88n21 

Knebel, Heinrich, 185, 263, 376 

Kohnken, Adolf, 239, 258, 310n2, 
313, 319, 327, 352, 425 

Kraemer, Jorg, 444 

Kraus, Paul, 97n49-n50, 98n51 

Krumbacher, Karl, 131 


Lachmann, Karl, 42n194, 43, 111 

Lacombe, George, 69 

Lake, Kirsopp and Silva, 132n19 

Lampridio, Benedetto, 152 

Landi, Carlo, 65, 303-304 

Lascaris, Janus, 45, 46N207, 47, 51, 
76, 132n16, 150, 151 

Leo X, 132 

Levens, Robert G.C., 73n358 

Lienhard, Max K., 71, 72 

Lobel, Edgar, 42n192, 44-45, 46, 69, 
70, 75, 129, 131, 134-135, 151, 
152, 155, 223, 225, 227, 230, 268, 
313 

Lombardi, Bartolomeo, 49, 52 

Lucas, Donald W., 4n7, 244, 245, 
347033 

Lucullus, 30 

Lyco, 15 


Maggi/Madius, Vincenzo, 49, 52-53, 
55, 151-152, 248, 287, 301, 302, 
303 

al-Mahdi (caliph), 87n19 

Manutius, Aldus, 39, 41, 46n206- 
n207, 75, 76 

Manuzio, Paulo, 57 

Marcus Aurelius, 34, 436 

Margoliouth, David S., 36-37, 42, 
64, 65, 66, 67-68, 77N1, 82n13, 
85, 92nN34, 98, 102, 103, 105, 106, 
108N70, 111, 112, 113, 114-116, 
117, 118, 122, 123n87, 128, 142, 
148, 235, 272, 285, 287, 309n1, 
314, 319, 320, 322, 322N13, 323, 
325, 326-329, 330, 331N17, 

333, 337> 339, 342N26, 344n30, 
345, 347N32, 348, 352, 359, 361, 
367-368, 369, 370, 384, 385n48, 
389N51, 391, 399, 408, 410, 417, 
428, 433-434, 438, 439, 440, 449, 
454-455, 459, 463, 466, 471 

Minelli, Giovanni Vincenzo, 58 

Minio-Paluello, Lorenzo, 37, 69, 136, 
138, 223, 225, 235, 240, 246, 267, 
269, 270, 281 

Moraux, Paul, 14, 17, 20, 31 
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Morel, Gulielmus (Guillaume), 
470203, 48, 58, 215, 290, 440, 458 

Miiller, Eduard, 237 

Miiller, Karl Konrad, 151 


Neleus, 25-26 

Newiger, Hans-Joachim, 154n71 
Nickel, Rainer, 141 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 105 


Olympiodorus, 81 
Omont, Henri, 65, 74, 129, 133 


Pape, Wilhelm, 286 

Parmenides, 233n15 

Pasquali, Giorgio, 68 

Paulus Lacinius of Verona, 50 

Pease, Arthur S., 30n140 

Pethion, 80, 85 

Peters, Frank E., 89, 98n51 

Petrusevski, Mihail D., 154n71 

Pfaff, Franz, 113 

Philip of Macedon, 13 

Philoponus, 31n142 

Piccolomini, Alessandro, 58 

Plato, 12n54, 18n77, 21, 70, 71, 
73N357, 136, 228n8, 232, 236, 
237N18, 238n21, 240, 243, 244, 
248, 250, 271, 274, 280, 289 

Plessner, Martin, 68, 119, 144 

Plotinus, 34, 121n84 

Plusiadenus, Joannes, 45 

Plutarch, 25, 27, 31 

Pognon, Henri, 85 

Porphyrion, 40 

Porphyry, 31, 97, 267 

Posidonius, 27-28, 30 

Proclus, 136, 292 

Ptolemy al-Gharib, 14-15, 16-17, 
81n12, 83-84 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 28 


ar-Radi (caliph), 93 

ar-Razi, see Fahraddin ar-Razi 

Rehm, Bernhard, 118 

Reinsch, Diether, 42n192, 44, 74, 
129, 130-131 
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Reiz, Friedrich Wolfgang, 61, 247, 
285 

Renan, Ernest, 111 

Riccobono, Antonio, 57 

Ridolfi (cardinal), 45, 54, 132, 150, 
151 

Ritter, Franz, 62, 261, 268 

Robortellus/Robortello, Francesco, 
49, 50, 55,151 

Rostagni, Augusto, 68, 225, 230, 
303 


Sachau, Eduard, 42, 111-113, 122, 
255, 3125, 318n7, 348, 356n40 

Salim, Muhammad Salim, 104 

Schenkeveld, Dirk M., 284, 288 

Schmidt, Moritz, 254, 287, 301, 357 

Schoeler, Gregor, 77n1 

Schrier, Omert J., 64, 771, 86, 90, 
99, 105, 144, 433 

Segni, Bernardo, 51-52, 54, 55 

Seif, Theodor, 113 

Sergius, metropolitan of Elam, 80, 
87 

Severus, see Bar-Sakk6, Severus 

Shorey, Paul, 8, 240, 245, 248 

Sicherl, Martin, 46-47, 75-76 

Simplicius, 25, 93, 136 

as-Sirafi, 92-93 

Skoutariotes, Joannes, 140 

Skoutariotes, Nicetas, 131 

Skoutariotes, Theodoros, 130-131 

Snell, Bruno, 284 

Socin, Albert, 112 

Socrates, 227, 236 

Solmsen, Friedrich, 19n82, 228 

Sophianos, Nicholas, 132 

Sophianus of Chios (Michael), 57- 
58, 243, 291 

Sophocles, 138-139, 259, 263, 264- 
265, 270, 272, 381, 397-398 

Sophron, 59, 227 

Spengel, Leonhard von, 42, 62, 150, 
239, 263, 286, 302, 311, 407 

Speusippus, 12n54, 13n54 

Sprengling, Martin, 99n55 

Stahr, Adolf W.T., 388 
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Stephanus of Alexandria, 34n155 

Strabo, 3, 18, 25, 27, 31 

Strozzi, Pierre, 132 

Suckow, Gustav F.W., 231, 313 

Sulla, 26 

Susemihl, Franz, 64, 65n315, 245, 
261, 279-280 

Siissheim, Karl, 113 

Sykoutris, Ioannes, 71 

Sylburg, Friedrich, 47 


Takahashi, Hidemi, 105n68 

Tamani, Giuliano, 95n44, 104n66, 
105n67 

Taran, Leonardo, 13n, 19n83, 
108N71, 124n89, 172, 194, 
233N15, 336, 404, 42978 

at-Tawhidi, 92 

Themistius, 78-80, 95, 97, 106, 108, 
245 

Theodore of Gaza, 45n203 

Theodoros Skoutariotes, 130-131 

Theophrastus, 13, 23-25, 128, 284, 
288 

Thucydides, 289 

Timothy I, 80-88, 89, 91, 99, 108, 
121 

Tkatsch, Jaroslaus, 68-69, 70, 77n1, 
82n13, 85, 89, 91, 99n56, 100, 
101, 102, 106, 108N70, 112, 115, 
116-119, 117, 122, 123, 128, 144, 
148, 155, 242, 309N1, 310N3, 314, 
320, 322M13, 327, 341, 344N30, 
345, 347132, 348, 350, 352, 359, 
361, 370, 376, 384, 388, 389n51, 
390, 392, 399, 401, 402, 407, 
410, 411, 417, 425, 426, 428, 434, 
438, 439, 445, 449, 452, 457, 460, 
460n86, 472 

Todrosi, Todros, 95n44, 110 

Twining, Thomas, 58, 60, 61, 272, 
293 

Tyrannion of Amisus, 26-27 

Tyrwhitt, Thomas, 47, 61, 246, 271, 
286, 288, 300, 337 

Tzetzes, 37n178, 228n7 


Uberweg, Friedrich, 59, 63, 65, 252, 
297, 298 


Vagelpohl, Uwe, 86n18, 101n59, 
335n21 

Vahlen, Johannes, 27, 42, 54, 62-63, 
111-113, 122, 123, 222-223, 232, 
234, 235-236, 249, 250, 253, 260, 
262, 264, 266, 270, 273, 277, 281, 
286, 296-297, 298, 299, 300, 301, 
311, 3125, 3187, 319, 348, 355, 
384, 39252, 427 

Valgimigli, Erbse, 135n24 

Valla, Giorgio, 45, 55, 289 

Verbeke, Gérard, 14n60 

Verdenius, Willem J., 21n93, 22n95, 
72N351-N352, 224, 232, 234, 273, 
275 

Vettori, Pietro (Victorius), 53-54, 
55, 58, 151, 232, 236, 268, 269, 
287, 288, 294, 301 

Victorius, see Vettori, Pietro 

Vorlander (?), 180, 189, 258, 267 

Vulcanius, Bonaventura (De Smet), 
61, 276 


Waitz, Theodor, 223, 259 

Walzer, Richard, 88n21-n22, 89n24, 
113, 119n80, 155 

Watt, John W,, 79, 85n17, 86n18 

Weinberg, Bernard, 40n183-n185, 
40n187-n188, 41, 45n205, 
48n218-n219, 49, 50n229, 
51N236-n237, 52, 53245, 
53248, 54N250, 55n258-n259, 
56n260, 56n263-n264, 57, 58, 
59-60 

Wenrich, Johann Georg, 111 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Ulrich 
von, 286 

William of Moerbeke, 4, 5n12, 36, 
69-70, 133, 134-135, 225, 226, 
231, 235, 240, 244, 247, 251, 
252, 257, 263, 268, 269, 270, 
273, 275, 281, 282, 285, 292n50, 
303, 

Wilson, Nigel, 141, 303-304 
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Winkelmann, Augustus Gulielmus, 
280 

Winstanley, Thomas, 60-61 

Wosnik, Bernhard, 154 


Xenarchus, 59, 227 
Xenocrates, 12, 13n.54 
Xenophon, 18n77, 225, 250, 255n33 


Yahya ibn-‘Adi, see Abu-Zakariyya 
Yahya ibn-‘Adi 
al-Ya‘qubi, 88n21 


az-Zawzani, 15 

Zeller, Eduard, 19n83, 21n93, 
22n96, 34N157, 66, 195, 280, 
409 

Zenker, Julius Theodor, 110 

Zonta, Mario, 95n44, 104n66, 
105n67 
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‘Abbasids, 86-88, 108, 379 
abuse, personal, 304 
accents, 10-11 
accident, 297n52 
actions, 250 
Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci 
(1508-1509), 38, 39, 45, 46- 
48, 50, 51, 58, 60, 62, 75, 149, 
150, 159 
Analytics (Aristotle), 29 
ancient lists of Aristotle’s writings, 
14-17, 28, 84 
annotations, 52, 101, 107, 412, 424, 
425 
anonumos, 58-60, 63, 230 
Antheus (possible title of play by 
Agathon), 258 
Antigone (Sophocles), 264-265 
Arabic translation (by Abu-Bisr 
Matta ibn-Ytinus), 4, 36-37, 
64, 68-69, 71, 101-103, 114- 
128, 133, 144-148, 307-473 
passim 
as primary source, 5n12 
‘Ayyad edition, 114-115 
Badawi edition, 114-115 
German version, 111 
Margoliouth edition, 115-116 
Tkatsch edition, 116-119 
Arabic transmission of the Poetics, 
78-98; see also Syriac and 
Arabic transmission 
archetypes, 7, 35 
Aristotelian school, Baghdad, 83, 
101, 107, 367 
Aristotelis poetica in quarta forma 
(lost/unknown MSS), 151 
Ars Poetica (Horace), 40, 49, 50, 51, 
53 
art, 308-309, 472 
of poetry, 19, 66, 89, 389, 449 


articles, Latin and Greek, 137, 240 
Athenaion Politeia (Aristotle), 13n57 
atomists, 29 
audience, 271, 377n42 

Aristotle’s, 21-22 

and power of poetry, 223-224 
aulétrides, 87 
aulos, 224 


Baghdad, 87, 91, 93, 99 
and Abi-Bi8r, 93 
Aristotelian school, 83, 101, 107, 
367 
and the Paris Arab. 2346 MS, 104 
Bashosh, 80 
beauty, 253 
Bibliotheque Nationale de France, 
132, 150-151 
Bodleian library, 141, 252 
Book of Dialogues (Severus Bar- 
Sakk6), 64, 80, 115, 116, 145, 
148, 247 
Book of Poetry, The (Kitab as-siT; 
Arabic title of the Poetics), 94 
Book of the Poets (Kitab as-Su‘ara’, 
Syriac and Arabic title of the 
Poetics), 82-83 
books, see codices; papyrus rolls 
bows, stretching of, 272, 396 
breathings, 10-11 
Byzantium, 37, 39 


CAG (Commentaria in Aristotelem 
Graeca), 32 

Canons of the Art of the Poets 
(Qawanin sind‘at as-Su‘ara’, 
by al-Farabi), 79, 94-96, 106 

catharsis, 11, 22n95, 52-53, 58, 63, 
75, 122-123 

chapters, in Poetics, 9-10 

Characters (Theophrastus), 132 
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Chrestomathia (Proclus), 292 
Christians, 108 
rivalry among, 87 
and Syriac translations, 85 
translators, 121, 341, 397 
chronology of Aristotle’s writings, 
19-21 
Church, 39, 87 
classes of Aristotle’s writings, 13 
classification of literary arts, 228- 
230, 233, 237 
codices, 33, 35 
see also primary witnesses/ 
sources 
comedy, 86, 94-95, 103, 224, 230, 
253, 304 
and the Dorians, 238, 239 
personal abuse in, 304 
Tractatus Coislinianus, 247 
commentaries, 156 
Averroes, 104-105 
Avicenna, 103-104 
Bywater, 66-67 
Castelvetro, 55-57 
Gudeman, 70-71 
Maggi, 52-53 
Piccolomini, 58 
Robortellus, 50 
Rostagni, 68 
Vettori, 53-54 
compound sound, 418, 421 
conjunctions, 320, 327, 419, 421 
Constantinople, 39, 131 
contemplation, 234 
conversations, Socratic, 227, 230 
Council of Ferrara-Florence-Rome, 


39 

Cream of Wisdom (Héwat hekmta, 
by Barhebraeus), 105-106, 
115, 148 

critical editions, 4-5, 31, 41n191, 60, 
68-69, 73, 77, 102, 111, 114, 
119, 128 

cross-references/references of 
Aristotle, 14, 17-21 

Cure, The (as-Sifa’, by Avicenna), 
103-104, 109, 115, 148 


Cyprus, 394, 431 


daggers, symbols for annotation, 52, 
235, 254, 260, 268, 295 
damage, 
to Riccardianus 46, 154 
to Paris. Arab. 2346, 101-102 
dance, 229, 311 
de (Greek particle, translated into 
Syriac), 463-464 
De anima (Aristotle), 19, 30, 
34N155, 242 
De caelo (Aristotle), 8n34, 29 
De compositione verborum (Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus), 131 
De finibus (Cicero), 28, 30 
De ideis (Aristotle), 21-22 
De interpretatione (Aristotle), 259 
den (Syriac particle) 464 
De mysteriis (AbU-Ma‘Sar), 90n28 
De natura deorum (Cicero), 30 
De partibus animalium (Aristotle), 
30 
De respiratione (Aristotle), 255 
De signis (Aristotle), 132 
dialogues, On Poets (Aristotle), 32, 
81, 83, 245 
dianoia, 21 
dithyramb, 224, 229, 230, 304 
documentary evidence in Syriac 
and Arabic translations, 78, 98 
Abt-Bisr Matta ibn-Ytnus, 101- 
103 
Averroes, 104-105 
Avicenna, 103-104 
Barhebraeus, 105-106 
Severus bar-Sakk6, 98-101 
Dorians, 238, 239 
double translations, 102, 321n10, 357 
drama, see comedy; tragedy 


editio maior, 6, 129, 156 
editio princeps (1508), 39, 41 
and Parisinus Graecus 2038, 46- 


47 
Eisagoge (Porphyry), 97 
elegiac, 59, 227, 230 
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Elements of Philosophy (‘Uyiin al- 
hikma, by Avicenna), 115 
emendations, 3, 43, 151, 157 
by Greek scholars, 41-43 
emotions, tragic, 265 
Enneads (Theology of Aristotle) 
(Plotinus), 121n84 
Enumeration of the Sciences (Ihsa@’ 
al-‘ulim, by al-Farabi), 94-95 
epic, 63-64, 157-158, 224, 226-227, 
237-238, 245-246, 291, 294, 
295-296, 304 
Iliad (Homer), 267, 297, 299 
Odyssey (Homer), 271-272, 277; 
296 
epichairekakia, 29 
Epitome (Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium), 29 
Epitome (of the Poetics, by al-Kindi), 
89 
essence, 297N52 
Europe, Western, influence of Poetics 
on, 38 
evidence for Aristotle's writings, 14- 
21 


fantasia, 30, 96 

“Farabi Source’, 78-80, 85, 95, 107, 
108 

Fihrist (Index, by Ibn-an-Nadim), 
96-97 

flutes, 88 


GALex (G. Endress and D. Gutas, A 
Greek and Arabic Lexicon), 
310N3, 338N23, 35539, 
410n63, 461n88 

gar (Greek particle, translated into 
Syriac), 463-464 

genealogical trees of Poetics, 110, 
157,159 

ger (Syriac particle), 463-464 

glosses, 71, 416, 438, 440, 441 

grammar of translation (Greek- 
Syriac-Arabic), 117, 118 

Greek scholars, 41-43 

Christian, 126 


Greek text, 
established from the Syriac and 
Arabic translation, 116-128 
and the Syro-Arabic translations, 
144-148 


haplography, 41n191, 126, 133, 320, 
332, 35235, 388, 390, 428, 
431, 431079, 435, 460 

happiness, 250, 347 

Hellenistic Age, and Aristotle’s 
works, 28-29 

hendiadys, 112, 122, 332-333, 341, 
391, 438, 471 

Héwat hekmta (Cream of Wisdom, 
by Barhebraeus), 105-106, 
115, 148 

hexameter, 293 

history, and poetry, 56-57 

homoioteleuton, 9, 134, 142-143, 
150, 238, 247, 266, 277, 284, 
290, 347, 368, 370, 387, 403, 
422, 449, 463 


iambic poetry, 304-305, 453 
idest (use by William of Moerbeke), 
138 
Ths@ al-‘uliim (Enumeration of the 
Sciences, by al-Farabi), 94 
Iliad (Homer), 267, 297, 299, 456 
image-evocation (tahyil), 96 
imagination, 361 
imitation, 53, 59, 95-96, 224-225, 
227-228, 232, 236, 245, 248, 
310, 312, 455 
and poetry, 239-240, 241, 455 
and tragedy, 250 
immortality, of humans, 19n82 
Index (al-Fihrist, by Ibn-an-Nadim), 
89-90, 91, 96-97 
inspiration, 227n3, 241, 274, 
274N43, 400 
intention, 41, 264 
internal dictation, 137 
interpolation, 9, 16, 252 
in Q (archetype of the Poetics), 
148-149 
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introductions, 71 

iota mutum, 133, 157 

iotacism, 149, 241, 242, 249, 252, 
259, 285, 293, 303, 395 


Kassel edition, 152-155 

killing, 263-264 

Kitab as-su‘ar@ (Book of the Poets, 
Syriac and Arabic title of the 
Poetics), 82-83 


Lachmann’s method, 42-43, 111 
lampooning mode, 336 
Latin translation, 274 
Alessandro de Pazzi, 48 
Margoliouth, of Arabic, 116, 
122, 128 
Tkatsch, of Arabic, 5n15, 68-69, 
122, 128, 144 
William of Moerbeke, 4, 36, 68, 
73> 133, 135-139, 155, 275 
LDAB (Leuven Database of Ancient 
Books), 33 
lemmata, 156 
life of Aristotle, 12-13 
Life of Sulla (Plutarch), 31 
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